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EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  LABORERS  ON  GOVERNMENT  WORK. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  TRE  COMMITTEE  OK  EDUCATION  AND  LABOB 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  ON  THE  BILL  H.  B.  8076, 
AN  ACT  LIMITING  THE  HOURS  OF  DAILY  SERVICE  OF  MECHAN- 
ICS AND  LABORERS  EMPLOYED  UPON  WORK  DONE  FOB  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OB  ANY  TERRITORY,  OB  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA,  THEREBY  SECURING  BETTER  PRODUCTS,  AND  FOB 
OTHER  PURPOSES. 

COPT  OF  BILL  UNDER  CONSIDERATION. 

[H.  R.  8076,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

AN  ACT  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done 
for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  thereby  securing  better  prod- 
acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  each  and  every  contract  hereafter  made  to  which  the 
United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such 
contract  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District, 
which  may  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics,  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated 
by  the  contract,  in  the'  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting 
for  any  nart  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall 
stipulate  a  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the  provision  directed  by  this  act  of  $5  for 
each  laborer  or  mechanic,  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor 
more  than  eight  hours;  and  any  officer  or  person  designated  as  inspector  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract,  or  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof, 
shall  upon  observation  or  investigation  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  act  directed  to  be  made  in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the 
amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated* in  any  such  contract  snail  be  withheld  by  the 
officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract, 
whether  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his 
agents  or  employees,  or  any  subcontractor,  his  agents  or  employees.  No  person  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  rebate 
or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  provision  or  stipulation  herein  provided 
for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was 
imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  in  fact. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water,  nor 
shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any 
contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may 
usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifica- 
tions or  not  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided 
for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or  naval  works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war  or  a 
time  when  war  is  imminent  No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  of  such 
provisions  due  to  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire  or  flood,  or  due  to  danger 
to  life  or  loss  to  property.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify 
chapter  352  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  approved  August  1, 1892,  or  as  an 
attempt  to  abridge  the  pardoning  power  of  the  Executive, 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  Tuesday.,  June  3,  1902. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Clapp,  Gibson,  Harris,  and 
Penrose. 

Present  also:  Hon.  Anthony  Higgins,  ex-Senator  from  Delaware, 
representing  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethle- 


and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company,  of  Bath,  Me. ;  Daniel  A.  Tompkins, 
esq.,  A.  B.  Farquhar,  esq.,  and  Charles  M.  Jarvis,  esq.,  representing 
the  National  Manufacturers'  Association;  Samuel  Gompers,  esq.,  ana 
A.  Furuseth,  esq.,  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  the  gentlemen  present  that  we  will 
not  preserve  any  regular  order  in  hearing  those  who  desire  to  speak, 
but  will  so  far  as  possible  arrange  matters  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  gentlemen  to  be  heard.  We  had  better  first  hear,  I  presume, 
from  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  proposition 
presented  oy  this  bill,  so  far  as  that  is  convenient;  but  the  rule  will 
not  be  rigid.  Sometimes  people  can  be  here  and  sometimes  they  can 
not  be  here  at  the  regular  time;  and  we  will  vary  the  order  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  one  side  or  the  other  from  time  to  time. 

We  will  be  very  glad,  gentlemen,  to  hear  from  some  of  you  who 
favor  the  proposition  we  now  have  under  consideration,  viz,  House 
bill  3076,  an  act  which  came  to  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1902. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  ESQ.,  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this 
bill  has  been  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  Congress  and  passed  the  House  unanimously.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  had  upon  the  subject  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  House. .  In  the  last  Congress  quite  a  number  of  hearings 
were  had  by  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  and  the  matter  was  quite 
extensively  gone  into  by  that  committee  and  also  partly  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The  same  bill  was  considered  in 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  hearings  were  then  had  upon  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  also  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House. 

In  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  practically 
a  unanimous  vote.  It  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate  by  reason  of  the 
large  amount  of  business  then  awaiting  the  Senate's  consideration,  and 
particularly  the  business  growing  out  of  the  then  anticipated  war  with 
Spain. 

These  hearings,  except  the  first  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  can  be  found  in  the  volume  which  you  have 
before  you.  This  time,  it  seems  to  us,  we  ought  not  to  be  expected 
nor  do  we  desire  to  present  any  further  testimony  before  the  honora- 
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ble  committee  for  its  consideration.  So  much  has  already  been 
said 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gompers,  you  have  not  considered  the  consti- 
tution of  this  committee.  I  think  only  two  of  the  Senators  who  are  on 
this  committee  have  been  on  it  heretofore.  It  is  practically  a  new 
committee. 

Mr.  Gompers.  We  are  in  this  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
we  could,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable,  go  over  the 
entire  subject-matter  again  and  present  the  evidence  to  you,  we  believe 
we  ought  rather  to  meet  the  objections  to  the  bill. 

The  bill  proposes  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  present  eight-hour 
law  as  to  work  done  for  the  Government  direct  to  work  done  for  the 
Government  by  contract.  It  is  a  bill  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  the  administrators  of  our  various  departments  the 
power  of  directing  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all 
work  done  for  the  Government  by  contract  and  for  all  things  that  are 
not  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

The  matter  is  one  largely  of  direction,  for  the  extension  of  what  is 
universally  regarded  as  a  beneficent  proposition,  a  proposition  in  the 
interests  of  the  Government,  a  proposition  in  the  interest  of  Govern- 
ment work,  a  proposition  in  the  interest  of  workmen  who  are  employed 
in  work  done  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  a  proposition  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  American  people,  a  proposition  that  will  do 
the  largest  amount  of  good  with  little  or  no  injury  to  anyone. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  gentlemen.  The  matter 
as  to  which  1  wish  to  have  your  direction  is  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
necessary  at  this  time  for  us  to  bring  witnesses  to  show  the  advisa- 
bility or  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  or  to  meet  and  con- 
trovert, if  we  can  (and  we  think  we  can),  the  objections  that  may  be 
urged  against  the  bill. 

In  the  hearings  heretofore  had  that  has  been  the  procedure,  and  we 
wish  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  additional  that  the  gentlemen 
opposing  this  bill  desire  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  such  additional  matter  is  presented,  then,  if  we  have  your 
permission,  we  would  like  to  controvert  it,  if  that  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gompers,  this  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate. 
You  will  observe  that  the  chairman  has  taken  the  pains  to  obtain  for 
the  committee,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  data  of  previous  hearings  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  You  have  just  stated  that  the  House  com- 
mittee performed  its  duty,  having  had  a  hearing  upon  the  bill;  and  it 
has  decided  upon  it  and  reported  it  to  the  House.  The  performance 
of  that  duty  by  the  members  of  the  House  committee  does  not  exon- 
erate the  Senators  who  are  members  of  this  committee  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  We  would  be  derelict,  in  the  opinion  ot  all 
the  committee  present,  if  we  should  go  to  the  Senate  and  say  that  we 
bad  heard  that  some  other  people  had  had  this  bill  before  them  and 
considered  it  and  decided  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  therefore  we 
felt  we  could  neglect  our  duty  and  make  no  inquiry  about  this  bill. 

I  wish  you  to  understand  clearly  (speaking  for  the  Senators  present, 
and,  I  think,  for  a  number  of  others)  that  this  hearing  is' intended  to 
be  earnest,  serious,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  one  that  will  fully  inform 
members  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  in  order  that  they  in  turn 
may  fully  inform  the  Senate  regarding  it.  This  is  a  very  important 
bill,  as  you  know. 
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Personally,  I  believe  in  eight  hours — not.  six,  not  ten,  but  eight — as 
the  ideal  limit  for  manual  labor.  I  know  that  other  Senators  here  con- 
cur in  that  opinion.  We  must  consider  this  matter  carefully;  and  1 
am  sure,  as  1  said  a  while  ago,  that  I  voice  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  we  will  hear  it  carefully  and  fully,  and  that 
it  will  be  brought  to  the  Senate  during  the  existence  of  this  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  in  some  fashion,  at  this  or  the  next  session,  so  that 
the  Senate  may  pass  upon  it,  and  either  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down. 

Therefore,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  have  the  matter 
go  to  the  Senate,  it  is  important  that  it  should  go  there  only  after  full, 
careful,  serious  consideration.  That  is  what  should  be  done,  and  that 
is  what  will  be  done  here. 

I  think  it  is  best  that  the  friends  of  this  proposition,  which  has 
passed  the  House,  should  first  give  this  committee  the  benefit  of  their 
views.     This  is  quite  a  new  committee. 

We  will  first  start  with  regular  meetings.  I  know  the  Senators  are 
all  busy.  Senator  Burnham,  who  is  here  quite  usually,  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  with  Cuba.  That  is  an  urgent  matter  which  perhaps 
will  not  long  detain  that  committee.  Senator  Penrose,  I  know,  is  on  tne 
Naval  Committee.  That  committee  will  perhaps  soon  report  the  naval 
bill  and  he  may  be  able  to  attend.  Other  gentlemen  are  perhaps  similarly 
circumstancea.  I  am  on  the  Philippine  Committee.  I  have  omitted 
attendance  Upon  it  this  morning  to  attend  this  committee.  That  com- 
mittee, as  you  know,  is  daily  and  incessant  in  its  sessions. 

Later  on  I  hope  we  will  have  a  little  more  leeway.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  are  of  one  mind  on  tRe  point  that  there  should 
be  a  fair  presentation  of  this  matter  and  that  the  gentlemen  who  favor 
the  bill  shall  not  be  precluded  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not  gone  into 
the  matter  as  fully  as  they  wish  to  do.  We  will  make  it  convenient  for 
both  sides  here  to  appear  from  time  to  time.  We  will  accommodate 
ourselves  so  far  as  we  can  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  be 
heard  on  either  side. 

The  committee  much  prefer  that  you  shall  give  us  conapactly  the 
arguments  and  the  facts  bearing  on  this  matter.  Having  had  the 
matter  up  recently  in  the  other  House,  I  hope  both  sides  may  be  able 
more  briefly  to  present  their  case.  I  myself  am  reading  pretty  gener- 
ally, and  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  will  read,  the  otner  hearings. 
We  ought  to  have  a  hearing,  however.  It  is  our  duty  to  have  that 
hearing  and  we  intend  to  have  that  hearing. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  committee  1  shall  say  to  the  Senate, 
upon  occasion,  that  it  is  our  desire  and  our  purpose  to  hear  this  bill 
and  then  pass  upon  and  report  it  for  action  before  this  Congress 
expires;  and  we  shall  report  it,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  time  that  this 
Congress  may  have  opportunity  to  consider  it  before  it  expires  in 
1903.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  during  this  session;  that 
1  can  not  tell.  The  length  of  the  session  nobody  Knows.  Congress 
may  adjourn  in  several  weeks  or  it  may  last  until  August,  but  the  bill 
will  be  reported  if  this  committee  has  its  will  (ana  the  committee 
thinks  it  can)  for  action  during  this  Congress.  I  desire  to  put  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  upon  both  sides  of  this  matter  at  rest  upon 
that  eubject,  so  that  they  may  give  us  the  best  information  they  have. 
This  is  intended  to  be  a  hearing  to  be  followed  by  some  report  to  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  the  view  of  the  committee,  and  have  no  idea 
what  that  report  will  be;  but  I  do  know  that  we  wish  to  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  we  can. 
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I  wish  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  those  who  have  urged  it  in  the  other 
House  and  in  this,  would  give  us,  in  outline,  the  extent  and  operation 
of  this  measure.  If  they  have  any  amendments  or  considerations  to 
suggest  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  them.  We  wish,  also,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  think  the  bill  should  not  pass,  who  think  it  wrong,  or 
unreasonable,  or  impolitic  to  pass  it,  to  be  equally  candid,  and  suggest 
if  such  a  bill  (which,  of  course,  I  assume  they  hold  to  be  unreasonable 
and  one  that  should  not  pass)  should  be  passed,  what  will  help  to  make 
it  effective  and  not  injurious  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  extension 
of  the  eight-hour  law. 

We  wish  to  hear  this  matter  in  all  its  phases,  gentlemen.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  to  have  the  gentlemen  who  are  present  give  us  a  full 
presentation,  as  compactly  as  possible,  of  the  arguments  and  reasons 
m  favor  of  this  bill.  Personally,  I  should  also  like  to  have  its  effect 
and  operation  upon  little  enterprises,  minor  factories  here  and  there. 
I  presume  that  those  who  favor  this  bill  desire,  so  far  as  they  can  by 
law,  to  extend  the  operation  and,  as  they  believe,  the  beneficence  of 
the  eight-hour  law.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  in  so  doing  there 
may  not  be  certain  limitations  which,  while  making  it  far-reaching, 
would  serve  to  prevent  its  being  injurious  or  noneffective  by  reason  of 
irritating  features  in  its  operation. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  we  appreciate  the  assurance  that  the  committee  will  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  this  Congress  with  its  own  recommendation.  What 
we  have  been  hoping  for  for  a  very  long  time  is  that  the  Senate  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  having  the  billbefore  it,  and  of  voting  either 
in  favor  or  or  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  desire  to  say  that  we  came  here  this  morning  with 
the  view  of  making  the  suggestion  to  you  gentlemen  that  you  take 
the  printed  testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  two  past 
Congresses.  In  view,  however,  of  your  desire  to  have  new  testimony 
submitted  on  both  sides,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  unprepared  to 
submit  such  testimony  to  you  this  morning.  If  we  knew  what  new 
and  additional  testimony  the  opposition  might  bring  out,  or  that  there 
would  be  a  reiteration  of  the  testimony  already  presented  before  the 
committee  of  the  other  House,  we  would  then  know  what  we  had  to 
meet.  We  shall  act  fully  upon  the  suggestion  of  yourself,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  to  trying  to  present  the  case  fully  to  you  affirmatively,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  opposition,  so  that  you  may  have  the  fullest  information. 

I  will  say  that  there  will  be  no  disposition  on  our  part — we  have  not 
the  right  nor  have  we  the  disposition — to  force  the  opposition  into 
any  false  position  or  to  take  any  advantage  of  them  to  which  we  are 
not  entitled.  We  shall  not  even  make  the  attempt.  If  the  gentlemen 
who  appear  for  the  opposition  present  testimony  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  1  undertake  now  to  say  that  we  shall,  at  your  convenience,  under- 
tale  to  bring  such  testimony  before  you  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  we 
think  may  conduce  to  the  belief  in  your  minds  that  it  is  advisable. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  impression  in  your  mind,  and  with  the 
statement  that  you  are  not  prepared  this  morning  to  go  on  in  the 
matter,  we  can  make  some  variation  of  the  programme;  but  we  shall 
wish  you  gentlemen  to  present  affirmatively,  as  everybody  who  has 
the  affirmative  of  a  proposition  is  required  to  do,  the  matter  in  the 
main  in  the  first  instance. 
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Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  we  shall  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  c&n  hear  some  one  else  this  morning  to  improve 
the  time.  Then  when  your  side  has  been  fully  heard  we  shall  get 
those  who  oppose  this  proposition  to  criticize  the  bill  and  endeavor  to 
show  how  wrong  or  how  mistaken  it  is,  or  how  bad  it  will  be  in  its 
operation,  if  they  can.  We  will  at  this  time  vary  that  course,  as  I 
have  said,  to  a  reasonable  degree  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  people 
present. 

Do  you  think  there  is  nobody  upon  your  side  of  the  matter  who  is 
ready  to  go  on  this  morning,  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  prepared,  sir,  to  submit 
testimony  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  do  so  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak,  I  presume,  for  all  those  who  favor  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  gentleman  here  who  favors  this  bill  thinks 
he  "would  like  to  go  on  now,  of  course  the  committee  will  hear  what  he 
has  to  say. 

Is  there  any  gentleman  here  in  favor  of  the  bill  who  thinks  he  would 
like  to  eo  on  this  morning?. 

Mr.  Gompers  has  probably  spoken  pretty  fully  for  those  who  favor 
the  bill.     None  of  them  seem  to  be  inclined  to  go  on. 

Then,  gentlemen,  when  we  meet  next  Tuesday  we  shall  endeavor 
to  get  an  outline  of  this  proposition  and  the  statements  to  be  arrayed 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  then  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  bill  will 
be  heard.  At  this  time,  however,  I  would  be  very  glad,  and  I  am 
sure  the  committee  would  be  glad,  to  listen  to  any  gentleman  who  is 
prepared  to  go  on  with  something  else. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  K.  McCAMMON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  rise  to  say  that  none  of 
the  gentlemen  on  our  side  desires  to  go  on  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
Our  attitude  toward  this  bill  is  that  of  opponents  of  an  attempted  out- 
rage on  large  manufacturing  interests  in  this  country,  and  also  on  a 
very  large  section  of  very  intelligent  labor  that  is  not  represented  by 
Mr.  Gonipers  and  his  associates.  Probably  we  would  be  here  repre- 
senting a  very  much  larger  number  of  the  laboring  class  than  we  ao  if 
those  men  understood  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  iarther,  Judge  McCammon,  will  you 
not  state  briefly  in  whose  behalf  you  do  appear? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Personally  I  appear  for  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  various  other  manufacturing  interests,  and  a  large 
number  of  workingmen. 

Senator  Harris.  Have  the  workingmen  whom  you  represent  any 
organization? 

Mr.  McCammon.  No. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  how  do  you  represent  them;  in  what  way? 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  individuals. 


v_ 
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Senator  Harris.  Simply  as  individuals? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Simply  as  individuals,  with  the  same  rights  as  those 
who  belong  to  labor  organizations. 

Senator  Harris.  I  am  not  talking  about  their  rights.  1  simply  wish 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  organization  on  their  part. 

Mr.  McCammon.  No.  They  have  their  own  benevolent  organiza- 
tion. 

Senator  Harris.  They  have  some  organization  ? 

Mr.  McCammon.  They  have  some  organization.  They  do  not  belong 
to  the  organization  of  agitation  and  of  something  worse. 

Senator  Harris.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  you  are  here  in 
your  representative  capacity? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  authority? 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  basis  of  my  authority  as  to  the  workingmen, 
the  workingmen  chiefly  in  the  establishments  I  have  named 

Senator  Harris.  Are  they  men  who  have  spoken  to  you  as  individ- 
uals, or  with  whom  you  are  connected  in  someway  as  an  organization? 

Mr.  McCammon.  They  are  men  with  whom  I  have  talked  as  individ- 
uals. It  is  my  purpose  to  present  the  individual  views  of  men 
connected  with  the  manuf  actunng  interests  I  represent.  Is  there  any- 
thing further  on  that  point? 

Senator  Harris.  No;  that  is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  was  saying  that  the  laboring  man  will  be  more 
injured  than  the  manufacturer,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  manufacturer  can  protect  himself  by  refusing  to  undertake 
Government  business,  as  most  of  the  manufacturers  will  if  this  bill 
becomes  a  law.  I  say  "most;"  I  mean  the  large  ones,  the  ones  I 
represent,  and  some  others  of  which  I  have  heard.  Of  course,  there 
area  very  large  number  of  smaller  manufacturers,  whose  business  is 
to  manufacture  small  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  who  will 
go  on  (I  am  premising  that  this  bill  becomes  a  law)  and  undertake  to 
work  for  the  Government  under  its  provisions. 

It  is  the  laboring  man  in  such  an  establishment  who  will  suffer, 
simply  because  his  individuality  is  destroyed.  His  right  to  labor 
more  than  eight  hours,  his  right  to  accumulate,  is  taken  away  from 
him.  In  other  words,  he  will  be  a  victim  of  a  despotism  of  law  that 
says  to  him,  "  You  shall  not  labor  one  single  minute  or  second  beyond 
eiffht  hours  during  the  day." 

If  this  bill  provided  that  manufacturers  should  not  compel  a  laboring 
man  or  mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  probably  there  might 
be  some  justification  for  it;  but  it  goes  neyond  that,  and  says  the  work- 
ingman  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.  With- 
out going  into  anj  argument  on  the  subject,  doubtless  you  all  well 
understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  do  you,  that  that  language  means 
that  they  shiall  not  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  that  employment? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Oh,  in  any  employment — that  is,  in  any  employ- 
ment of  which  Government  work  forms  a  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  any  employment  of  which  Government  work 
forms  a  part. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  question  has  even  been  raised  whether,  under 
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this  bill,  they  can  work  eight  hours  at  Government  work,  and  then 
engage  for  two  or  three  or  four  hours  in  private  work  for  the  same 
establishment. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  the  proponents  of  this  bill  only  expect 
that  language  to  limit  employment  on  Government  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  Let  us  see  if  Mr.  Gompers  will  make  that  admission 
now.     Just  put  that  question  again. 

The  Chairman.  The  phrase  is  "Shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day." 

Mr.  Payson.  Now,  if  the  chairman  will  put  the  query  to  Mr.  Gom- 
pers again 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Payson  is  not  going  to  act  as  cross-examiner 
here,  I  trust. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  I  take  that  to  mean  that 
this  will  be  a  prohibition  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  that 
employment. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  your  ear  a  single  moment — 
with  the  permission  of  Judge  McOammon,  of  course? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  McCammon  yields,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes;  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  a  single  moment,  I  will 
make  this  statement:  I  congratulate  myself  that  we  are  now  before  a 
forum  where  fairness  will  be  expected  and  will  be  extended 

The  Chairman.  To  both  sides,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes,  sir;  to  both  sides.  Since  the  hour  that  this  bill 
has  engaged  the  attention  in  the  other  Chamber,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  the  contention  of  the  opposition  has  been  con- 
tinuous, and  the  consensus  of  opinion  has  always  been  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  restrict  and  restrain  any  laborer  from  working 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day  if  he  worked  an  hour  upon  Government 
business.  That  has  been  the  contention  of  Mr.  Gompers  from  the 
day  he  firet  appeared  before  the  House  committee  down  to  this  day; 
and  I  pause  here  to  ask  him  if  I  am  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gompers  will  answer  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
this:  That  Mr.  Payson  may  pause  for  an  answer,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  he  is  placed  in  the  position  of  cross-questioner  or  cross-examiner 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Payson.  Not  at  all;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gompers.  When  he  is,  I  presume,  and  1  am  on  the  witness 
stand 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on  at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Gompers.  But  I  may  say  now,  without  any  regard  to  the  directing 
force  of  Mr.  Payson's  command,  that  we  are  the  advocates  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  limitation  of  a  day's  work  to  eight  hours.  We  endeavor 
to  secure  the  limitation  of  a  day's  work  of  wage-earners  to  eight  hours 
by  consent  with  our  employers  in  all  cases  where  that  can  be  done. 
Where  Government  work  enters  into  the  operations  of  a  plant,  either 
in  part  or  in  whole,  we  expect  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  by  law,  and  the  limitation  of  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  wanted  me  to  say  that, 
.because  "I  wanted  to  say  it  myself,  and  wanted  to  emphasize  it  if 
possible. 
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Senator  Harris.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Gompers.  Of 
course,  1  understand  that  you  want  a  day's  work  to  be  limited  to  eight 
hours;  but  (to  get  exactly  at  what  Judge  Payson  said)  do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  a  man  who  works  eight  hours,  or  any  number  of  hours, 
on  Government  work  during  a  day  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  one 
or  two  hours  or  three  hours  upon  any  other  work  during  that  day  i 

Mr.  Gompers.  Not  longer  tnan  eight  hours  in  a  day. 

Senator  Harris.  He  would  not  have  the  right,  as  you  construe  this 
law,  to  work  for  any  employer  at  private  work  any  number  of  hours 
in  excess  of  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Not  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  sir;  and  in  time  I  shall 
endeavor  to  present  the  matter  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  in 
a  way  that  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe  will  be  sufficiently  convincing 
to  cause  them  to  report  the  bill  favorably. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Gompers,  in  that  connection  I  call  your 
attention  to  the   language  of  the  bill,  omitting  duplicating  words: 

"  Each  contract  *  *  *  shall  contain  a  provision  that  no  *  *  * 
mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract, 
in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  *  *  *  shall  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one    *    *    day." 

In  your  judgment,  does  or  does  not  that  language  mean  that  he  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  that  employment, 
to  wit,  the  emplovment  upon  the  contract  with  the  contractor  doing 
the  Government  fabor?  What  do  the  words  mean,  as  you  understand 
them*  That  is  what  struck  my  attention.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  a 
lawyer,  but  I  am  asking  your  judgment  as  a  man  of  high  intelligence. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  first  legislation  of  Congress  upon  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labor  of  its  employees  was  the  result  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  President  Buchanan.  The  resolution  of  Congress,  passed,  I 
think,  in  1868,  omitted  the  words  "permitted"  or  "be  permitted," 
and  simply  provided  that  the  employees  of  the  Government  should  not 
be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.  That  was  demonstrated 
to  be  absolutely  defective,  for  the  reason  that  employers  usually  find 
the  means  by  which  they  can  obviate  the  apparent  necessity  of  requir- 
ing their  employees  to  work  longer  than  eight  hours,  by  offering  them 
bonuses,  by  offering  them  increased  pay,  ii  vou  please,  or  by  making 
their  employment  dependent  upon  their  working  longer  than  an  eight- 
hour  day. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  in  the  subsequent  bills  and  laws  that  were 
framed  and  passed  by  Congress  the  language  "or  be  permitted"  was 
incorporated;  and  the  language  of  the  present  bill  is  a  repetition  of 
the  present  law,  except  that  it  is  extended  not  only  to  Government 
employees  but  to  those  who  are  working  upon  Government  contracts. 
The  purpose  is  to  limit  the  hours  of  daily  later  of  such  employees  to 
eight  per  day;  and  I  will  say  further  that  the  object  is  to  have  this 
bill  enacted  into  law  so  that  it  may  be  supplementary  to  our  private 
efforts  to  secure  a  universal  eight-hour  day  for  all  wage-earners  in 
America. 

Senator  Harris.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Gompers  4  Of  course 
I  am  trying  to  ascertain  exactly  what  you  understand  this  bill  to 
mean. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  the  first  essential.  If  your  theory  is  cor- 
rect, it  seems  to  me  the  title  of  this  bill  is  deficient.     As  I  read  the 
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title  it  is  "  An  act  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States."  Do  you 
intend  that  this  shall  be  restrictive  in  any  way  on  work  done  outside 
of  work  for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Except  this — that  the  contracts  awarded  by  Govern- 
ment officers  to  persons  or  corporations  shall  contain  provisions  that 
the  employees  of  those  persons  or  corporations  shall  not  be  required  to 
work  longer  than  eight  hours  a  day.  That  is  the  original  intent;  and 
in  order  to  overcome  the  subtlety  and  the  power  of  the  employer  to 
indirectly  force  the  employee  to  work  longer  than  eight  hours,  the 
bill  provides  further  that  lie  shall  not  permit  him  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours,  whether  that  work  in  whole  or  in  part  is  done  for  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harris  has  just  very  properly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  title  of  the  bill.  Will  you  in  that  connection  take  the 
essential  words  that  I  have  here  underscored,  and  as  a  plain,  reason- 
able, and  highly  intelligent  man,  not  as  a  lawyer  or  in  a  technical  way, 
but  upon  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  read  these  words,  omitting 
the  words  not  underscored,  and  tell  me  whether  that  language  does  or 
does  not,  in  your  judgment,  simply  mean  that  the  contracts  shall  pro- 
hibit those  in  that  employment  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  ? 

First  look  to  see  it  I  am  right  in  saying  that  I  underscored  the 
essential  words.  If  you  agree  with  me  that  1  have,  then  I  would  like 
to  have  you  look  at  those  words  and  say,  in  your  own  judgment,  how 
they  impress  your  mind. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Shall  I  read  the  words  aloud? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  First  of  all  make  sure  in  your  mind  that 
I  have  not  omitted  any  essential  words.  I  do  not  think  I  have.  If 
you  think  I  have,  before  you  read,  call  my  attention  to  those  you  think 
I  have  omitted.  I  have  left  out  the  verbiage  in  order  to  get  the  propo- 
sition clearly  before  us.  I  use  only  the  word  "  mechanic"  instead  of 
"mechanic  and  laborer,"  as  they  mean  the  same  thing. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  intend  to  ask  Judge  McCammon  and  Mr.  Pay- 
son  to  answer  the  same  questions. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  will  read  the  language.  You  have  omitted  no 
essential  words.     The  words  are: 

That  no  *  *  *  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  *  *  *  ,  shall  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one    *    *    *    day. 

From  my  reading  of  it  1  should  judge  that  if  this  bill  were  enacted 
into  law  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  for 
the  contractor,  regardless  of  any  other  employer. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  contractor? 

Mr.  Gompers.  For  that  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  to  make  that  clear,  the  words 
"for  such  contractor  or  subcontractor"  ought  to  be  inserted? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Well,  I  would  not  care  to  give  my  assent  at  this 
time  to  a  suggestion  for  an  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  bound  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  should  prefer  to  take  such  a  matter  under  consid- 
eration, and  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  at  some  other  time. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  ask,  for  your  future  consideration, 
Mr.  Gompers,  whether,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  title,  the 
words  "upon  such  work"  should  not  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"day"  in  line  13? 
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Mr.  Gompers.  I  should  imagine,  Senator,  that  it  might  be  better 
to  change  the  title  to  conform  to  the  body  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Harris.  You  agree  with  me,  then,  that  there  is  some  dis- 
crepancy between  the  title  and  the  body  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Hardly  a  discrepancy;  perhaps  a  failure  to  fully 
express. 

Senator  Harris.  We  want  to  have  the  head  fit  the  body. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  that  would  be  perfectly  proper. 

Senator  Harris.  One  or  the  other  should  be  amended. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  a  law  you  want  it  effective? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  1  would  like  to  have  you  consider  that  matter  at 
your  convenience,  and  at  the  next  meeting  or  at  some  future  time  give 
us  your  view  upon  it. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Thank  you;  I  shall  try  to  do  so,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judffe  Payson,  I  will  ask  you  the  same  ques- 
tion. You  are  a  very  good  lawyer;  and  this  committee  means  to  use 
you  gentlemen  on  both  sides  to  help  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  hope  I  shall  deserve  the  compliment. 

The  Chairman.  We  expect  to  use  you  to  help  the  committee  report 
the  bill,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  amended  or  unamended.  I 
will  ask  you  to  take  that  act,  and  beginning  with  the  words  under- 
scored, if  you  agree  with  me 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  familiar  with  it.  May  I  ask 
you  to  permit  me  to  defer  answering  that  question  until  I  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  listen  to  me,  with  its  usual  patience,  after  Judge  McCammon 
shall  have  finished  what  he  has  to  say  i  1  desire  to  address  myself  in 
just  a  few  words  to  the  bill  and  its  previous  history,  and  particularly 
to  this  question,  which  is  not  a  new  one.  I  may  say,  first,  that  I  hope 
my  friend  Mr.  Grompers  will  not  (and  I  know  he  will  not  at  heart)  mis- 
take my  earnestness  for  any  personal  feeling.  I  am  particularly  in 
earnest  in  this  matter,  representing,  as  I  do,  interests  aggregating  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  will  be  affected  injuriously,  if  not  disastrously, 
by  this  bill.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  when  1  am  in  earnest  I  am 
not  in  anger  with  reference  to  anybody. 

This  is  not  a  new  subject  to  me.  In  reply  to  the  question  which 
Senator  Harris  has  asked  Mr.  Gompers  to  take  under  consideration,  I 
should  say,  for  Senator  HarrisVinformation,  that  that  is  not  a  new 
question  among  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  this  bill.  The  very 
proposition  you  make,  Senator  Harris,  was  proposed  in  the  House 
committee  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  was  immediately  rejected 
by  the  authors  of  the  bill  as  tending  to  defeat  its  purpose  to  restrict 
the  hours  of  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  1  am  aiming  to  arrive  at  the  purpose  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  Payson.  Well,  Senator,  I  shall  express  myself  about  that 
later  on. 

The  Chairman.  1  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will;  but  I  would  also  be 
glad  to  have  you  state  now,  if  you  can,  in  general  language,  what  those 
words  between  lines  8  and  13  mean. 

Mr.  Payson.  1  will  interrupt  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  long  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  those  who  favor  this  bill  (and  they 
will  be  frank  enough  to  avow  it  if  the  question  is  asked  them  directly, 
and  they  answer  in  their  own  time)  to  use  the  club  of  a  Government 
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contract  to  compel  an  eight-hour  day  in  every  industrial  establishment 
in  this  country  where  a  Government  contract  is  used  for  any  purpose. 
That  is  the  intention,  and  that  is  the  construction  which  has  been 
placed  upon  that  language  for  the  last  six  years.  Now,  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  language  is  susceptible  of  that  construction. 

The  Chairman.  My  point  is  what  the  language  means. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  language  means,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  wherever  any  portion  of  a  day  is  occupied  by  an  employee 
of  a  contractor  having  so-called  Government  work,  no  more  than  eight 
hours'  work  can  be  exacted  by  that  contractor  from  that  man  upon 
any  other  work. 

Senator  Harris.  Exacted  or  permitted? 

Mr.  Payson.  Either  exacted  or  permitted  upon  any  work.  That, 
Senator  Harris,  has  been  the  contention  of  the  friends  of  this  bill  for 
the  last  six  years.  They  have  avowed  that  their  purpose  and  their 
object  in  putting  the  language  into  the  bill  was  to  enforce  an  eight- 
hour  day  upon  private  work  and  private  contracts. 

May  I  now  have  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  language  means,  not  in  that  employ- 
ment, but  in  any  employment? 

Mr.  Payson.  In  any  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Not  upon  that  contract? 

Mr.  Payson.  Not  upon  that  contract. 

The  Chairman.  But  upon  any  contract? 

Mr.  Payson.  Upon  any  contract.  The  day  is  the  unit.  If  any 
portion  of  the  day  is  occupied  by  the  employee  upon  work  which  ulti- 
mately is  to  go  to  the  Government,  that  precludes  the  employer  from 
permitting  any  employee  of  his  thus  engaged  for  any  portion  of  the 
calendar  day  upon  so-called  Government  work  from  working  more 
than  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  what  the  language  means,  then? 

Mr.  Payson.  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  it  than  that  two  and  two 
make  four  in  mathematics. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  further  say  that  there  is  any  legal 
mode  of  compelling  the  mind  of  any  man  who  works  eight  hours  tor 
one  contractor  on  Grovernment  work  and  then  goes  across  the  street 
in  other  employment  and  works  additional  hours,  or  the  mind  of  the 
contractor  who  employs  him,  to  be  at  all  affected  or  controlled  by  this 
construction  ?  • 

Mr.  Payson.  Probably  not;  but  that  is  a  phase  of  the  matter  that  I 
have  never  considered,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  in  practical  operation 
in  industrial  establishments  such  a  condition  could  practically  never 
arise.  It  would  practically  never  be  the  case  that  a  man  would  work 
part  of  a  day,  eight  hours,  for  A,  and  then  go  across  the  street  and 
put  in  overtime  for  B,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  construction  of  those 
words. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  have  confined  myself  closely  to  the  construction  of 
the  bill  as  it  applies  to  those  who  would  come  within  its  immediate 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  would  in  terms  include  such 
people? 

Mr.  Payson.  Oh,  I  think  not;  still  I  have  never  considered  that 
matter,  and  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself  as  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  if  that  be  not  so,  then  these  words  must 
relate  only  to  requiring  or  permitting  an  employee  of  a  man  who  has 
a  contract  with  the  Government  to  work  over  eight  hours  a  day.  The 
language  must  relate  simply  to  that  contract,  and  the  scope  of  the 
employment  under  that  contract.     How  else  could  it  be? 

Mr.  Pay80n.  That  phase  of  the  matter  I  will  discuss  at  length,  Mr. 
Chairman;  but  at  this  time  perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise  for  me  to  go 
further  than  this:  You  will  notice  that  the  language  is,  "every  con- 
tract   *    *    *    shall  contain  a  stipulation." 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payson.  Now,  under  that  act,  when  a  contractor  executes  a 
contract  with  the  Government,  he  is  required  to  include  in  that  writing 
a  stipulation  that  no  workman  of  his  shall  work  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  calendar  day,  and  that  no  one  engaged  upon  Government 
work,  and  so  on,  shall  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  calendar  day. 
That  has  been  the  contention  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  and  the  opinion 
of  everyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  it.  In  fact,  an  amendment 
embodying  the  idea  suggested  by  Senator  Harris  has  been  proposed 
in  the  House  committee  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  nas  been 
rejected  by  the  friends  of  the  bill;  and  they  will  say  to  you,  they 
would  not  accept  it  now  if  you  asked  them.  I  will  venture  that  pre- 
diction. 

If  I  can  now  have  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a  moment  in  a 
formal  way 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  finished,  Judge  McCammon? 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  simply  wanted  to  say,  without  arguing  the  case, 
that  we  stand  in  the  position  of  respondents,  and  claim  that  the  law 
infringes  upon  personal  libery  and  individual  libertv,  is  unconstitu- 
tional, is  despotic,  is  outrageous,  and  is  socialistic.  Those,  generally, 
are  our  defenses. 


It  has  been  assumed  by  Mr.Gompers- 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  mten 


interrupt  you,  but  1  wish  you  would 
give  special  attention  to  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Do  you  mean  now? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  hereafter. 

Mr.  McCammon.  We  will  have  abundant  opportunity,  I  hope,  to 
present  our  views  on  that  subject  to  the  committee. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  Mr.  Gompers  (and  probably  I  am  wasting 
the  time  of  the  committee  in  referring  to  it,  because  the  committee  has 
virtually  determined  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  shall  be  heard 
first,  and  shall  state  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  enacted)  that  the 
Senate  committee  does  not  want  to  hear  any  testimony;  that  it  should, 
as  it  were,  rush  the  bill  through  by  reading  up  of  nights,  and  prob- 
ably during  the  day,  all  that  has  been  said  before  other  committees  at 
other  times,  and  he  comes  in  here  on  short  notice  and  asks  that  that 
shall  determine  the  committee's  action  on  the  bill.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact 

The  Chairman.  Allow  me  one  moment  just  there.  I  am  sure  all  the 
committee  agree  with  me  about  this.  This  committee,  on  an  important 
subject  like  this,  intends  for  itself  to  examine  carefully  and  seriously 
the  matter  before  it.     That  is  our  duty;  no  one  else  can  do  it  for  us. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  ample  time  to  be  heard  on  this  mat- 
ter consistently  with  the  general  purpose  to  report  the  bill. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  Then  I  will  only  say  one  sentence  more.  AH  I 
was  going  to  say  in  addition  was  that  during  two  Congresses,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  were  deemed  to . 
be  favorable  and  turned  out  in  each  case  to  be  favorable  to  this  bill, 
they  gave  us  hearings  for  four  months  in  one  case  and  five  months  in 
another.  Following,  of  course,  your  declared  purpose  that  this  bill 
must  be  considered  and  considered  carefully  by  the  individual  mem 
bers  of  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCammon  (continuing).  To  the  end  that  they  shall  understand 
fully  what  the  intention  of  the  bill  is  and  declare  their  opinion  upon  it 
in  due  time,  we  shall  endeavor,  after  the  friends  of  this  bill  have  made 
their  statements  in  favor  of  it,  to  present  the  reasons  why  we  oppose 
its  passage. 

STATEMENT   OF  L.  E.  PAYSOff,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  in  these  hearings  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  whose  yard  is  located  at  Newport  News,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia:  tne  Sterling  Boiler  Company,  one  of  whose  plants  is 
located  in  Chicago  and  the  other  in  Cleveland;  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 
a  shipbuilding  concern,  with  its  yard  located  at  Bath,  Me.,  and  the 
Hyde  Windlass  Company,  also  located  in  the  same  place. 

I  have  been  connected  with  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since 
the  first  bill  on  the  subject  was  introduced  in  Congress^  and  have 
represented  substantially  the  same  interests.  I  mention  this  in  order 
to  justify  myself  in  saying  that  I  am  not  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
ideas  of  those  who  favor  tne  bill  as  well  as  those  who  oppose  its  enact- 
ment into  law. 

The  interests  which  are  involved,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  swept  away  by  the  casual  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Gompers  at  the  opening  of  this  hearing.  When  Mr.  Gompers  is 
pleased  to  say  before  this  committee,  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  be 
assumed  that  it  went  without  saying,  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
effect  very  beneficent  objects  for  the  entire  American  people  without 
any  injurious  effect  upon  any,  I  can  not  by  my  silence  permit  the 
statement  to  go  unchallenged. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  interests  which  I  do, 
and  which  are  typical,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  of  a  hundred 
other  manufacturing  industries  scattered  from  Maine  at  least  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  all  kindred  in  character,  that  the  operation  of  this 
bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  would  affect  them  all,  without  excep- 
tion, not  only  injuriously,  but,  in  many  instances,  absolutely  disas- 
trously. And  I  want  to  say,  further,  that  although  Mr.  Gompers 
asserts  the  fact  that  on  two  occasions  this  bill  has  passed  the  House  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  in 
both  those  instances  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill;  in  neither  instance  was 
a  word  of  discussion  had  upon  cither  side;  and  in  the  present  Congress 
not  ten  men  in  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  upon  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Further,  through  all  the  years  this  bill  has  been  pending,  while  this 
volume  of  testimony  taken  before  the  House  committee  at  two  Con- 
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presses  and  before  the  Senate  committee  in  one  is  addressed  to  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  this  bill  will  be  injurious  to  every  manufac- 
turing industry  of  this  country,  from  the  making  of  a  spoon  up  to  the 
building  of  a  battle  ship,  there  has  never  been  a  word  of  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  there  has  never  been  a  reference  in  a 
report  from  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  there  has  never  been  a 
word  dropped  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Mr.  Gompers,  representing 
organized  labor  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  bill  upon  the  industrial  interests  of  this  country — not  a  word. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  to  outline  at  any  length  what  we 
expect  the  showing  will  be  upon  the  question  of  fact  before  this  com- 
mittee. Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  title  of  the  bill  is  misleading; 
and  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  fallen  upon  it  at  the 
outset. 

The  bill  is  entitled  "An  act  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  or  tne  District  of  Columbia."  Legally,  there 
is  not  a  thing  in  the  body  of  the  bill  which  applies  to  that  title,  because 
the  bill  only  applies  to  private  labor  done  by  the  employees  of  a  private 
corporation.  To  be  sure,  the  work  is  ultimately  to  go  to  the  United 
States;  but  as  to  the  work  itself,  the  Government  has  no  more  interest 
in  it  while  it  is  being  performed  than  any  of  you  gentlemen  sitting 
around  this  table.  For,  in  all  these  contracts,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  in  two  or  three  instances  not  necessary  to  be  cited  here, 
neither  the  title  nor  any  interest  in  the  article  produced  vests  in  the 
Government  until  the  final  inspection  and  delivery  to  the  Government. 
The  title  is  therefore  misleading  in  its  terms. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  expect,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that 
where  such  a  bill  as  this,  which  works  a  revolution  in  the  industrial 
interests  of  this  country,  is  presented  to  a  committee,  the  gentlemen 
in  favor  of  it  shall  adduce  some  facts  before  the  committee  tending  to 
show  that  such  legislation  is  proper. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  do  so  at  the  next  meeting.  , 

Mr.  Payson.  I  say,  that  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.    That  / 

privilege  has  never  been  accorded  to  us  until  this  meeting  of  this  com-  / 

mittee.     In  the  House  committee,  both  by  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  / 

and  the  acquiescence  of  the  committee,  we  were  compelled  to  take  the 
initiative  in  making  the  proof  as  against  this  bill  in  every  meeting 
that  was  ever  held. 

The  Chairman.  That  rule  will  not  obtain  here. 

Mr.  Payson.  1  am  very  glad  to  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  persons  proposing  a  bill  of  this  kind  always 
have  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Payson.  Of  course;  and  we  asked  that  that  plan  be  pursued  over 
there;  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  done.  Perhaps  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better;  at  all  events,  I  state  what  the  fact  is. 

This  bill  goes  further  than  has  ever  been  intimated  here.  It  has 
been  time  and  time  again  avowed  by  gentlemen  representing  organized 
labor— I  refer  to  Mr.  Gompers  and  those  associated  with  him — that 
the  object  of  this  legislation,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  having  it 
enacted  into  law,  is  to  bring  about  an  eight-hour  daj'  in  private  employ- 
ment, as  such.  If  I  could  make  it  any  stronger  than  tnat,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  so;  and  I  think  Mr.  Gompers  would  be  glad  to  have 
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me.  because  that  is  his  avowed  purpose.  It  has  been  expressed  time 
ana  time  again. 

That  is  to  say,  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  do  indirectly  by  this  bill 
what,  if  it  were  attempted  to  do  directly  by  an  enactment  without  any 
subterfuges  as  to  words  or  sentences,  would  not  receive  consideration 
for  one  minute. 

Senator  Harris.  Judge,  will  you  pardon  me  for  interrupting  you 
there? 

Mr.  Payson.  Surelv;  it  will  not  interrupt  me  at  all. 

Senator  Harris.  \Vas  not  that  perhaps  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
eight-hour  law  which  now  exists  with  regard  to  Government  work? 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  sir;  for  this  reason,  Senator  Harris:  The  existing 
law  attempts  to  regulate  only  the  relations  between  the  Government 
and  its  employees  on  public  work  as  such — public  buildings,  public 
docks,  etc.,  and  things  of  that  kind,  where  the  relation  is  entirely 
between  the  Government  and  its  employees. 

Senator  Harris.  Certainly;  but  as  the  Government  is  the  greatest 
employer  of  labor,  was  it  not  an  object  lesson  in  its  ultimate  purpose  i 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Harris.  Tending  to  the  universality  of  the  eight- hour  law? 

Mr.  Payson.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be,  Senator  Harris,  because 
that  is  a  matter  which  would  not  be  within  the  purview  or  power  of 
Congress,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Senator  Harris  (continuing).  Through  the  influence  of  example? 

Mr.  Payson.  Oh,  it  might  be  persuasive,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  remember  correctly,  General  Grant's  procla- 
mation indicated  that  that  was  the  hope,  the  expectation,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Payson.  As  to  an  eight-hour  day  in  private  employment? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  lead  persuasively  to  that  end? 

Mr.  Payson.  That  may  be;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Senator  Harris.  By  the  influence  of  example? 

Mr.  Payson.  It  may  be  that  that  is  so;  it  may  or  mav  not  be.     But 

b,  for  the  purpose 
ling  and 

--« r-y,  r  ,  ,  rganized 

under  the  laws  of  Virginia.  Our  relations  to  our  employees  are  regu- 
lated purely  by  the  laws  of  that  State.  Congress,  I  take  it,  has  no 
more  business  to  say  how  many  hours  our  employees  shall  agree  to 
work  for  us,  in  making  a*  ship  for  me  or  in  building  a  towboat  for 
you, than 

Senator  Harris.  You  must  understand,  Judge,  that  I  was  merely 
alluding  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Payson.  As  I  say,  ft  may  be  said  that  it  was  persuasive.  It 
may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  Congress  that  passed  that  bill  that 
it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
may  be  so,  and  doubtless  was  so.  But  as  to  asking  Congress  to  pass 
any  act  which  should  be  effective  as  to  private  employment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  goes  without  saying,  Senator,  that  Congress  would  be 
stepping  far  beyond  its  power  if  it  undertook  to  do  anything  :>f  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  May  I  ask  the  judge  a  question? 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  not  now;  not  for  a  moment.  Wait  until  I  finish 
what  I  have  to  say. 

This  bill,  then,  upon  its  face,  is  such  a  radical  overturning  of  exist- 
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ing  law  that  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  subject  should  be  carefully 
considered — not  particularly  in  view  of  what  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  done,  nor  upon  the  general  statement  made  by  Mr.  (5ompers, 
but  upon  the  evidence  which  will  be  produced  before  you. 

These  are  the  conditions:  Without  going  beyond  a  general  state- 
ment as  to  what  our  proof  will  be,  we  expect  to  show  first,  gentlemen, 
that  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  industrial  enterprises  in  which  work 
is  done  for  the  Government  the  proportion  of  work  done  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  relatively  small;  that  it  is  an  absolute  business  impossibility 
to  conduct  any  of  these  industrial  establishments  on  two  different  stand- 
ards of  day  labor;  and  that  in  practically  all  of  them  the  day  is  a  ten- 
hour  day,  with  perhaps  a  half  hour  on  Saturdays.  Perhaps  in  some  of 
them  there  may  be  a  nine-hour  day,  but  in  none  of  them  is  it  so  low 
as  an  eight-hour  day. 

The  Ghaibman.  If  it  does  not  bother  you,  what  is  the  case  in  those 
establishments  which  you  represent? 

Mr.  Payson.  We  work  eight  hours  a  day,  with  a  half  hour  on  Sat- 
urday, at  all  of  those  1  have  named. 

I  was  about  to  say  that?  even  if  the  bill  were  so  worded  that  the 
eight-hour  day  woufd  be  limited  to  work  upon  Government  contracts, 
it  would  be  a  business  impossibility  and  impracticability  to  conduct 
industrial  establishments  upon  the  two  bases,  running  side  by  side, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Recurring  to  the  first  proposition,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
work  done  for  the  Government  in  practically  every  one  of  the  differ- 
ent industrial  establishments  which  would  be  affected  by  this  bill  is  so 
small,  relatively,  that  if  required  to  attempt  to  reduce  everything  to 
an  eight-hour  day  (which  they  would  not  do  and  could  not  do,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  show  later),  we  would  be  driven  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  giving  up  Government  work.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a  matter  of 
threat,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  it  will  not  be  so  understood;  but 
I  am  simply  stating  what  the  situation  is  as  the  men  believe  who  have 
charge  of  these  enterprises. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  to  this  committee,  after  an  interview  this 
morning  with  the  president  of  our  company,  who  is  now  in  the  city, 
as  the  result  of  a  meeting  or  his  directors  on  Saturday  last  in  New  York, 
that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  undertaking 
to  do  Government  work.  We  do  no  small  amount  of  work  at  our 
plant  We  have  already  built  and  delivered  the  Kearsarge,  the  Km- 
tnefa/jBJid  the  Illinois.  We  have  now  on  the  stocks  the  Virginia, 
the  nest  Virginia,  the  Maryland,  the  Charleston,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  craft  that  I  am  not  able  to  name — in  short,  a  large  amount  of 
Government  work.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  merchant" 
work  and  merchant  repairing  that  we  do  is  such  that  in  view  of  the 
fact,  as  I  have  told  you,  that  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to 
undertake  to  keep  the  two  systems  running  side  by  side,  I  am  author- 
ized by  the  president  of  the  company  to  say  that  it  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  board  of  directors,  at  their  meeting  on  last  Saturday,  that  if 
this  bill  should  become  a  law  we  should  have  to  give  up  undertaking 
Government  work.  They  authorized  me  to  say  that  at  the  next  meet-  • 
ing  of  the  committee,  as  coming  directly  from  them.  And  this  is 
also  true  of  other  establishments,  as  we  shall  show  to  you,  not  only  by 
the  testimony  already  given  but  by  additional  testimony. 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  Judge  Payson,  why  they  would 
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ve  it  up?  They  are  at  present  largely  concerned  in  building  ships 
x>r  the  Government,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Payson.  They  are  largely  concerned  in  building  ships  for  the 
Government,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  reason  is  that  they  can  not  run  the 
two  systems  in  the  same  yard.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a  law,  even 
with  the  limited  expression  that  only  eight  hours'  work  should  be 
done  upon  Government  work,  and  then  the  employees  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  work  upon  something  else,  it  would  raise  such  friction 
between  employees  that  it  would  be  an  impracticable  if  not  an  impos- 
sible thing  to  do. 

It  would  be  a  practical  impossibility,  from  a  business  standpoint,  to 
keep  track  of  the  time  of  the  men  here  and  there. 

Perhaps  no  member  of  the  committee  has  ever  been  about  a  ship- 
ard;  but  when  I  state  this  fact  for  you,  you  will  know  it  as  well  as 

know  it  from  observation.  No  set  of  men  is  worked  continuously, 
from  morning  until  night  and  from  morning  until  night,  upon  Gov- 
ernment work  as  such.  The  machines  in  the  shops  are  not  kept  uni- 
formly and  continuously  at  work  upon  Government  work.  TaVe,  for 
instance,  the  shops  where  there  are  the  great  lathes  and  the  great 
machines  for  moldihg  and  turning  and  shaping  the  great  plates  that 
are  used.  If  you  will  come  to  the  rolls  you  will  see  a  lot  or  work  for 
a  Government  ship  going  through;  it  may  take  an  hour  or  twe  hours 
to  do  the  work.  Right  after  that  is  a  lot  of  similar  work  for  men. nan t 
ships.  The  two  go  on  side  by  side.  The  pieces  are  all  marked;  every- 
body knows  where  they  are  to  go.  The  plates,  the  patterns,  and 
everything  else  are  there,  and  the  men  work  on  them  together.  Per- 
haps thev  work  an  hour  or  so  upon  Government  work,  and  then  two 
or  three  liours  upon  merchant  work,  and  then  they  go  to  some  more 
merchant  work,  and  so  on. 

Moreover,  men  in  these  yards  work  upon  specialties.  There  are 
riveters  and  setters  and  men  who  do  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  in 
connection  with  ironwork.  Fifty  men  will  be  engaged  to-day,  for  the 
first  hour,  starting  in  in  the  morning  at  half-past  8,  or  at  whatever 
hour  they  start,  in  riveting  the  plates  on  the  side  of  a  Government  ship. 
Then  the  very  same  set  of  men  may  be  put  to  work  on  the  Siberia^  the 
Korea,  or  some  other  merchant  ship  on  the  ways  adjoining;  and  they 
may  be  further  shifted  about  by  the  foremen  as  there  is  a  necessity  for 
their  work  upon  the  different  ships  lying  on  the  ways,  of  which  we 
sometimes  have  10  or  12  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you 

Mr.  Payson.  Nothing  interrupts  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  large  establishment  like  that,  if  the  owners 
wanted  to — I  am  talking  now  simply  of  your  argument  of  inconven- 
ience and  not  about  the  loss  of  money  or  the  price  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct—and were  buildi:  *,  as  you  say,  half  a  dozen  Government  ships, 
and  if  this  bill  means  that  in  that  community  there  should  be  an 
example  of  eight-hour  labor  in  all  contracts  with  the  Government, 
would  it  not  be  practicable  for  them  to  segregate  the  men  in  Govern- 
ment employment  without  loss  to  them  other  than  the  difference  in 
the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Payson.  No;  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility,  Senator 
McComas,  using  the  illustration  I  have  just  stated. 

The  Chaibman.  The  riveters,  it  strikes  me,  might  be  used  to  rivet 
the  half  dozen  Government  ships,  and  other  men  might  be  used  to 
"ivet  the  private  or  merchant  ships. 
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Mr.  Payson.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  profession,  a  business.  Riveting  is 
a  business,  the  same  as  boring  and  drilling,  and  handling  lathes,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  are  businesses.  We  have  sets  of  men  who  run 
to  specialties.  For  instance,  there  are  men  who  use  the  chippers, 
which  have  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power,  and  chip  off  the  great 
plates  and  bring  them  to  an  edge,  as  a  carpenter  would  use  a  plane  in 
fixing  a  board.     That  is  a  business  in  itself. 

Then  then  are  the  men  who  are  expert  in  the  use  of  compressed  air 
as  power  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  in  a  shipyard. 
They  bring  a  vessel  up  alongside  a  pier;  then  a  hose  is  connected  and 
run  up  on  the  ship,  something  like  the  appliance  the  dentist  puts  in 
your  jaw  when  he  is  filling  a  tooth;  and  by  that  means  various  kinds 
of  work  are  done  all  over  the  ship.  The  use  of  compressed  air  in  that 
way  is  a  business  by  itself,  just  as  dentistry  is  a  business  by  itself 
among  doctors. 

These  men,  therefore,  shift  from  one  ship  to  another  whenever  there 
is  necessity  for  their  going;  and  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, men  who  are  captains  of  industry  and  have  charge  of  great  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  one  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  with  a  capital 
of  $15,000,000,  ought  to  know  their  business  as  well  as  the  gentlemen 
who  sit  here  at  my  right  and  honor  me  with  their  attention  to-day. 
And  these  men  say  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  the  two 
systems  to  be  in  operation  side  by  side,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  even  segregate  the  people  working 
on  a  half  dozen  great  war  ships? 

Mr.  Payson.  But  they  never  have  half  a  dozen  great  war  ships  in  a 
yard  at  the  same  time. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Payson.  We  have  four  at  the  present  time.  The  Arkansas  is 
in  the  water,  and  there  are  a  number  of  workmen  aboard  of  her  put- 
ting on  the  final  fittings.  The  keel  of  the  Virginia  was  laid  day  bef  ore 
yeSerday.  On  the  West  Virginia  we  have  three  or  four  payments. 
The  Mart/land  is  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent  under  way.  The  vessels 
are  all  in  different  stages  of  completion.  I  maT  say  here  that  I  think 
in  the  last  ten  years  the  Newport  News  people  have  had  more  work 
for  the  Government  at  any  one  time  than  any  other  yard  in  the  United 
States. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  you 
that  this  bill  has  never  had  the  consideration  of  the  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives; and  although  there  have  been  ample  opportunities  for  the 
gentlemen  who  insist  that  this  bill  shall  become  a  law,  and  that  this 
radical  change  in  industrial  legislation  should  be  made  operative 
through  its  passage  and  enactment  into  law  by  Congress,  to  do  so,  these 
gentlemen  have  never  yet  deigned  in  a  single  instance  to  state,  either 
orally  to  the  committee  or  through  any  report  which  has  been  made  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon  the  industrial 
interests  of  this  country,  which  is  the  phase  of  the  case  to  which  I  hope 
to  address  myself  at  some  future  stage. 

The  legal  questions  have  been  very  thoroughly  discussed  by  Judge 
MoCammon,  and  I  have  always  contented  myself  with  leaving  the  sub- 
ject as  he  leaves  it;  but  on  its  very  face  it  is  a  matter  to  which  1  nave 
given  some  attention,  and  I  speak  by  authority  from  clients  with 
whom  1  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  reference  to  it.     But  hav- 
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ing  stated  our  position  in  this  matter  at  this  time,  I  have  said  all  I  care 
to  Kay  at  the  outset. 

The  Chaibman.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  be  enlightened  by  Judge  McCammon  and  also  by  Senator  Higgins 
in  respect  to  the  legal  effect  of  this  prohibition. 

Mr.  Payson  A  gentleman  here  asked  me  if  I  would  answer  a  ques- 
tion for  him.     I  will  do  so  now,  with  tjhe  permission  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  ask  it,  although  ordinarily  we  will  regu- 
late the  questions  here  ourselves. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  anything  I  can. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  You  said,  Judge,  that  the  State  of  Virginia  would 
regulate  the  labor  conditions,  intimating  that  Congress  had  no  right  to 
interfere. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  not  only  intimate  that,  but  I  say  that  Congress  has 
no  legal  power  to  interfere,  in  my  judgment.  - 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Has  not  the  Government,  as  an  employer,  the  same 
rights  as  an  individual  employer  would  have? 

Mr.  Payson.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  Would  not  an  individual  employer  have  a  right  to 
specify  in  a  contract  that  there  should  be  only  eight  hours  of  labor  a 
day  on  his  contract? 

Mr.  Payson.    I  do  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  If  Tom  Jones  wants"  to  give  to  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Company  a  contract  for  building  a  10,000-ton  steamer, 
would  he  not  have  the  right  to  put  into  his  contract  with  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Company  tne  provision  that  there  should  be  no 
more  than  eight  hours'  work  in  any  one  calendar  day  on  that  steamer? 

Mr.  Payson.  I  think  so.  I  think  Tom  Jones  would  have  a  right 
to  ask  the  Newport  News  people  to  agree  not  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  on  nis  ship;  and  the  Newport  News  people,  if  they  took 
the  contract  with  such  a  provision  in  it,  might  be  bound  by  it.  But 
Tom  Jones  would  not  have  any  right  to  say  that  the  Newport  News 
Company  should  not  permit  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  or  any  man  in 
its  employ,  under  jjenalty  of  $50  a  day,  to  work  at  anything  else  if  he 
chose  to  and  was  willing  to  do  so.     That  is  my  guess  about  it. 

Mr.  Furuseth.  So  far  as  my  question  went,  you  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment as  an  employer  of  labor 

Mr.  Payson.  No;  1  do  not  say  as  an  employer  of  labor;  as  between 
itself  and  its  contractor. 

Mr.  Furuseth  (continuing).  Has  the  same  right  that  Tom  Jones 
has? 

Mr.  Payson.  As  a  question  of  power,  perhaps  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Payson,  I  understand  your  proposition  to  be 
that  the  Federal  power  would  extend,  beyond  question,  to  a  contract 
made  by  the  Government  and  containing  a  stipulation  that  nobody 
working  for  the  Government  in  that  employment  should  be  required 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day? 

^  Mr.  Payson.  I  think  myself  that  that  would  not  be  an  illegal  pro- 
vision in  the  contract;  but  I  may  say,  in  justice  to  other  gentlemen 
who  represent  interests  before  this  committee,  that  others  do  not  think 
so.  I  am  bound  to  be  fair  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say  that  I 
think,  so  far  as  the  auestion  of  power  is  concerned,  it  might  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  gentlemen  change  my  view — and  they  can 
do  that 
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Mr.  McCammon.  Will  you  not  repeat  that? 

The  Chaibman.  I  say  that  unless  gentlemen  change  my  view 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  what  did  you  say  before  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was  whether  or  not  the  Government 
has  power,  in  its  own  contracts,  to  stipulate  that  people  working  in 
that  employment  shall  not  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  in  that  employment. 

Mr.  McCammon.  In  other  words,  whether  the  act  of  1892  is  consti- 
tutional or  not? 

The  Chaibman.  In  that  employment;  yes. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  not  as  applied  to  private  contracts.  The  article 
is  still  the  property  of  the  contractor? 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  My  proposition  is 
confined  to  the  legality  of  a  stipulation  in  a  contract  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  contractor  shall  not  reauire  or  permit  laborers  working 
in  that  employment  to  work  more  tnan  eight  hours  a  day,  under  a 
penalty.  I  think  that  would  be  a  valid  provision  in  respect  of  that 
contractor  and  those  laborers  in  that  employment. 

Mr.  Payson.  Of  course,  you  are  addressing  yourself  now  simply  to 
the  question  of  power,  and  not  the  question  of  policy? 

The  Chaibman.  Simply  to  the  question  of  power;  yes. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  presume  you  are  address- 
ing yourself  to  a  moot  question,  and  not  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  all  that  I  care  to  say  at  the  outset,  if  I  make 
myself  understood. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  do  not  care  to  sa}T  anything  further;  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  matter,  feeing  in  the  affirmative,  should 
of  course  be  heard  first. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  The  only  thing  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee 
just  now  is  to  say  that  I  think  Judge  Payson  unintentionally  places  us 
in  a  false  position  when  he  asserts  that  we  have  not  submitted  any 
statement  or  explanation  of  our  view  as  to  what  effect  this  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  have  on  the  industries  of  the  country.  I 
think  if  he  will  look  through  the  testimony  submitted  by  witnesses 
whom  we  have  had  before  the  various  committees  of  Congiess  he  will 
fail  to  find  his  statements  verified. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  A.  TOMPKINS,  ESQ. 

The  Chaibman.  You  reside  where,  Mr.  Tompkins? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  reside  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  represent  whom?    • 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  represent  tne  National  Manufacturers'  Association. 
I  am  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  association  to  look 
into  this  bill  in  Washington,  and  undertake  to  oppose  its  passage  in 
any  form  that  would  be  injurious. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  me,  the  Senator  on  my  right 
asks  something  that  I  would  aiso  like  to  kuow.  Will  you  state  wnat 
that  association  is? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  National  Manufacturers'  Association  is  com- 
posed of  about  1,000  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  trade  of  American  manu- 
facturers in  foreign  countries  and  promoting  its  extension  in  this 
country. 
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Senator  Harris.  Is  that  the  Philadelphia  corporation  which  received 
a  Government  charter  a  year  or  two  ago? 

Senator  Penrose.  No;  it  has  not  anything  to  do  with  that 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search  was  formerly  the  head  of 
the  association.     Mr.  Parry,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  now  its  president. 

Senator  Penrose.  1  can  answer  the  Senator's  question.  There  is 
no  connection  between  the  two.  The  Commercial  Museum  of  Phila- 
delphia is  a  separate  institution. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  This  National  Manufacturers'  Association  has  also 
had  a  charter  pending  before  Congress  which  I  do  not  think  has  vet 
passed;  but  it  has  been  in  operation  for  seven  or  eight  years.  It  has 
maintained  warehouses  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  in  China  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  American  manufactured  products  and  of  extend- 
ing the  markets  in  those  countries.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  extend  the  markets  for  American  goods  in  various  other  foreign 
countries  and  in  this  country. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis  a  resolution  was  passed 
opposing  this  bill,  based  simply  upon  its  reading  and  what  it  appeared 
to  the  manufacturers  from  its  reacting  to  be.  In  coming  here  we  did 
not  feel  that  we  were  fully  informed  as  to  its  purposes  or  its  final 
effects;  and  we  expected  to  hear  the  case  of  those  who  favor  the  bill 
presented,  and  then,  if  it  seemed  necessary,  to  present  an  opposition, 
if  we  thought  it  would  have  injurious  effects  as  proposed. 

There  is  little  we  cau  do  at  this  time  except  to  announce  our  pres- 
ence here,  and  to  express  to  you  the  apprehension  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  their  meeting  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  if  it 
should  be  passed,  would  be  very  injurious,  not  onlv  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests  and  the  commercial  interests,  but  also  to  a  great  deal 
of  labor. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  have  a  condition  in  which  labor 
is  equally  controlled  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  We  believe, 
for  instance,  that  the  advantages  of  New  England,  where  capital  is 
abundant,  where  skill  has  been  accumulating  for  years  in  manufactur- 
ing pursuits,  and  where  educational  systems  have  been  pushed  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  is  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  offset  in  new  communities  and  in  sections  of  country  not  so 
much  developed  in  that  respect  by  a  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
We  believe  tnat  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  equalization  and  a 
betterment  of  the  conditions  are  very  much  like  those  of  getting  shade 
trees — you  have  to  give  them  time  to  come  by  natural  conditions. 
These  results  will  have  to  be  attained  by  practically  the  same  means  by 
which  this  Republic  was  founded — by  getting  away  from  the  influence 
of  too  much  legislation  in  Europe,  "of  sumptuary  legislation,  and  of 
other  influences  that  constrained  and  forbade  natural  development, 
instead  of  attempts  at  legislative  development. 

This  is  a  case  where  it  seems  to  us  there  is  too  much  legislation,  add 
where  the  object  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  better  accomplished  if 
it  were  left  more  to  natural  means.  I  think  most  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  association  have  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  working  peo- 
ple quite  as  much  at  heart  as  they  have  themselves.  Indeed,  most  of 
them  are  working  people  who  have  come  absolutely  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  have  a  fellow  feeling  that  gives  them  an  exceedingly  strong  inter- 
est in  doing  everything  possible  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  working  people. 
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I  had  not  intended  to  do  more  than  to  announce  our  presence,  to 
express  the  apprehension  we  feel,  and  to  say  that  when  the  case  is 
presented  we  will  probably  want  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Thompkins,  will  you 
state  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  from  your  associa- 
tion who  are  present? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  They  are  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Pa.;  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Jarvis,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  four  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall.  The  chairman  is  unfortunately 
not  here.  When  the  hearing  is  opened  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
whole  committee  will  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  gentlemen,  we  will  ask  you  to  keep  track  of 
tiie  progress  of  this  committee.  We  intend  to  hear  all  we  can  hear, 
and  to  try  to  bear  a*l  who  desire  to  be  heard;  but  we  wish  to  hare 
continuity  in  the  hearings,  because  time  will  press,  in  view  of  oar 
already  expressed  purpose  to  dispose  of  this  bill  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  members  of  our  committee  have  use  for  all  the 
time  that  is  available  in  their  private  occupations,  and  we  would  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  the  committee  would  press  the  hearings  to  a  quick 
conclusion.  I  may  say  that  as  soon  as  the  case  is  presented  on  the 
affirmative  side  we  will  be  ready  to  answer  anything  that  seems  to 
render  an  answer  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  communicate  with  the  chairman 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  know  when  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Will  the  committee  permit  me  to  ask  a  question 
or  two? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  With  the  Chairman's  permission  you  may  go  ahead, 
sir;  1  will  be  glad  to  answer  anything  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  an  informal  one  this  morning,  so 
the  questions  may  be  asked. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  was 
held  at  Indianapolis  about  two  weeks  ago,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  should  say  about  a  month  ago;  was  it  not,  Mt. 
Dodge? 

Mr.  Dodge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Seabury  was  a  member  of  that  convention,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  So  was  Mr.  Schering,  of  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  When  the  resolution  to  oppose  this  eight-hour  bill 
was  under  consideration  and  finally  disposed  of,  was  it  not  referred  to 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  comm  ittee  was  appointed 
immediately.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  itself. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  pry  into  the  business  of 
the  convention,  if  it  was  private. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  no  privacy  about  it.  The  work  of  the  con- 
vention is  public  and  published. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Then,  was  not  a  resolution  passed  referring  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  to  either  the  executive  officers  or  a  committee? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  it  was,  I  do  not  remember  it.  1  had  some  other 
work  to  do,  and  there  were  some  of  the  acts  of  the  convention  that  I 
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did  not  hear;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  subject  of  this  bill  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  itself,  and  that 
executive  committee  has  appointed  this  committee  to  look  after  it  here 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  And  did  not  the  executive  committee  or  your  com- 
mittee make  some  public  announcement  of  its  opposition  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  convention 
itself  in  opposition  to  it,  and  that  resolution  was  published.  The 
Committees  nave  done  nothing  since. 

Mr.  Gompers.  General  Seabury  and  Mr.  Schering,  in  conversation 
with  me  recently,  stated  that  the  convention  took  no  positive  action 
upon  the  matter  except  to  refer  it  to  a  committee.  Whether  that  was 
the  executive  committee  or  a  special  committee  I  am  not  able  to  state 
with  positiveness,  but  both  these  gentlemen  whose  names  I  give  gave 
me  that  assurance. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  What  I  am  sure  of  is  that  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association  was  empowered  to  take  the  matter  in  hand;  that  that 
committee  appointed  this  committee,  and  that  the  sentiment  was  to 
oppose  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  What  the  exact  action  was  1  can  not 
tell  you,  but  1  can  look  it  up  and  have  it  ready  at  our  next  hearing. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  was  because  these  gentlemen  whose  namesd  have 
given  informed  me  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  a  committee 
to  take  such  action  as  they  might  deem  necessary  that  I  asked  you  the 
question,  so  that  the  Senators  might  be  informed  whether  or  not  you 
are  in  a  position  togive  them  information. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Tie  records  will  show  that,  and  I  am  not  in  position 
now  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  records. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  statement  was  further  made  to  me  by  these 
gentlemen  that  the  committee  had  never  undertaken  to  hear  anyone 
or  to  question  anyone  who  had  a  word  to  say  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
yet  passed  a  resolution  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  are  here  now  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what 
^;here  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  bill.  So  far  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  first  pronounce  the  sentence  finding  us  guilty, 
and  then  want  to  find  out  whether  we  are  or  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  bill  itself;  and 
the  bill,  in  so  far  as  our  action  was  taken  at  that  time,  speaks  for  itself. 
It  was  upon  that  bill  that  the  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  first  undertook  to  find  us  guilty,  and  then  to 
find  out  what  we  had  to  say '{ 

Mr.  Tompkins.  On  the  basis  of  exactly  what  you  had  written  in  the 
bill,  and  I  must  say  that  it  has  been  made  worse  since  1  heard  you 
to-day. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Then  you  will  simply  find  us  guilty  two  times? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  In  the  light  in  which  1  now  stand  I  think  I  would; 
but  I  may  change  my  mind  when  I  hear  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side.  I  want  to  assure  him  that  the  most  complete  consideration  will 
be  given  to  everything  he  says  in  favor  of  this  bill.  We  do  not  wish 
to  enter  into  any  aggressive  opposition,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a  feel- 
ing that  we  know  it  is  going  to  be  injurious.  We  withhold,  in  so  far 
as  this  committee  is  concerned,  any  judgment  upon  what  he  may  have 
to  say.     We  have  already  given  our  judgment  upon  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  will  state  that  1  read  in  a  trade 
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journal,  the  Iron  Age,  a  full  and  I  think  stenographic  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  at  Indianapolis.  I  marked  the  part 
referring  to  this  matter,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
assisting  me.  That  extract  contained  the  resolution  of  the  whole  con- 
vention, without  dissent,  in  opposition  to  this  particular  bill,  by  name 
and  number.  Mr.  Tompkins  asserted  the  same  thing,  although  he 
was  very  adroitly  led  away  from  that  particular  point.  It  can  be  easily 
ascertained,  of  course,  who  is  correct  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Tomfkins.  The  records  will  speak  for  themselves.  That  is  a 
matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Higgixs.  Before  the  committee  adjourns  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  appear  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Harlan  &  Hollings- 
worth  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  do  your  employees  labor? 

Mr.  Hiogins.  I  can  not  tell  exactly,  Senator,  for  the  reason  that 
there  has  recently  been  either  an  increase  of  their  wages  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  hours  of  labor;  I  can  not  say  which. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  inform  us  later  about  that? 

Mr.  Higoins.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  give  it  to  jrou  exactly.  I  did  not 
come  prepared  to  make  any  statement,  and  simply  wish  to  announce 
my  appearance. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  later  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Higgins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  gentlemen,  we  will  adjourn  until  next  Tues- 
day at  1ft  o'clock,  at  which  time  we  will  first  proceed  with  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  proposition.  We  will  hear  first,  in  other  words,  the 
friends  of  this  bill,  having  regard  to  the  convenience  of  people  com- 
ing and  going,  and  also  having  regard  to  filling  in  the  time  reserved 
for  the  hearings. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  10,  1902, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  <7.,  Tuesday,  June  10, 1902. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Burnham,  Clapp,  Daniel, 
and  Harris. 

Present  also:  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  ex- Secretary  of  the  Navv, 
representing  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments-  Joseph  It. 
McCammon,  esq.,  representing  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Shipbuilding 
Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 


lass  Company,  of  Bath,  Me. ;  Samuel  Gompers,  esq. ,  James  O'Connell, 
esq.,  and  A.  Furuseth,  esq.,  representing  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  others. 
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STATEHENT  OF   SAMUEL   GOMPERS,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  you  name,  age,  residence, 
and  occupation? 

Mr.  Gompers.  My  name  is  Samuel  Gompers.  I  am  52  years  of  age. 
I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  sojourning  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  you  are  the  president? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  its  president. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  proceed,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  asking  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  take  the  stand  and  give  what  information  be  can  upon 
the  subject-matter  of  the  bill  before  you,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  pro- 
ponents or  advocates  of  the  bill  are  placed  in  a  most  peculiar  posi- 
tion— a  position  occupied  by  v^ry  few  in  the  history  of  legislation. 
We  are  called  upon  to  give  evidence  of  the  necessity,  the  advisability, 
the  safety  of  a  proposition  which  can  only  be  proven  after  its  inaugu- 
ration. We  can  show  that  wherever  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
has  occurred  it  has  been  attended  and  followed  by  better  methods  of 
production,  the  production  of  a  better  quality,  and  the  production  of 
a  greater  quantity;  that  it  has  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employees,  that  it  has  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer, 
and  that  it  has  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  generally — 
not  only  of  the  trade  but  of  the  whole  people. 

When  the  first  suggestion  or  proposition  was  made  for  a  cheap 
system  of  postage,  and  it  was  urged  upon  the  ground  that  it  would 
yield  a  larger  revenue  to  the  Government  and  would  go  far  toward 
improving  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  people,  it  was 
regarded  as  absolutely  an  absurd  proposition.  The  proposer  could 
not  demonstrate  it  until  it  had  been  put  into  practice,  and  then  the 
proposition  convinced  the  whole  civilized  world. 

We  can  show,  as  I  state,  in  the  same  way  that  a  general  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  followed  by  beneficent  effects,  drawing 
our  deduction  from  previous  efforts  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  say, 
from  sunrise  to  sundown  to  the  twelve-hour  day,  to  the  eleven-hour 
day,  to  the  ten-hour  day,  to  the  nine-hour  day,  and  in  some  instances 
to  the  eight-hour  day.  We  can  demonstrate  this  beyond  the  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt.  But  as  to  the  limits  and  ramifications  of  this  bill, 
we  can  not  undertake  to  so  demonstrate,  because  we  shall  have  to,  as 
near  as  we  can,  present  some  evidence  to  you  that  we  think  will  be  of 
a  convincing  character,  and  then  to  meet  the  objections  as  to  the  evil 
results  which  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  this  measure  fear 
from  its  consequences  should  it  be  enacted  into  law. 

We  have  had  the  experience,  gentlemen,  of  meeting  with  opposition 
to  the  movement  to  the  shorter  workday  from  time  immemorial,  and  par- 
ticularly within  the  period  of  our  own  industrial  era.  We  know  the 
contentions  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the  opposition;  we  know 
their  objections;  we  know  the  things  they  interpose  against  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  we  have  had  to  meet  them  and  disprove 
them.  There  has  never  yet  been  an  instance,  in  the  entire  history  of 
modern  industry,  in  which  an  employer  of  labor  who  has  inaugurated 
the  shorter  workday  system  of  labor  in  his  plant,  whether  volunta- 
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rily,  by  agreement  with  his  employees,  or  after  an  industrial  struggle, 
and  who  has  given  that  system  a  rair  test  and  opportunity,  has  gone 
back  to  the  longer  day;  and  this  is  particularly  true  where  the  eight- 
hour  day  has  been  inaugurated. 

We  should  like  to  be  helpful  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  in 
trying  to  get  the  information  we  think  they  would  like  to  have.  But 
in* several  of  the  industries  we  are  placed  in  the  additional  peculiar 
position  that  when  any  of  the  workmen  who  are  employed  by  large 
corporations  (such,  for  instance,  as  are  represented  before  your  honor- 
able committee  hy  the  counsel  opposing  this  bill)  give  any  manifesta- 
tion of  their  desire  to  have  a  shorter  workday,  they  are  singled  out 
for  discharge.  If  they  try  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  and  each  other,  so  that  they  may  be  free  agents  to  voice 
their  desire  for  a  shorter  workday  and  improved  conditions,  they  are 
summarily  dismissed.  When  any  of  them  attend  a  mass  meeting  where 
the  subject  is  presented  to  them,  those  who  are  known  to  have  partici- 
pated in  it,  or  a  few  of  them;  at  least,  are  dismissed  from  the  service; 
and  it  is  well-nigh  an  impossibility  for  us  to  get  men  from  these  plants 
to  come  here  and  testify.     It  is  as  much  as  their  living  is  worth. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  exist,  a  few  of  which 
I  have  enumerated,  I  shall  ask  Mr.  James  O'Connell  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee;  and  I  may  then  have  something  further  to 
submit,  with  your  consent. 

STATEMENT  0*  JAMES  O'CONHELL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  IHTEB- 
NATIONAX  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  My  name  is  James  O'Connell;  I  am  the  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  age  and  residence? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  My  age  is  42;  my  residence  is  Washington,  D.  C 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  association  did  you  say  you  were  the  pres- 
ident? m 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  International  Association  of  Machinists,  which 
organization  comprises  and  takes  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  I  am  also  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before 
you  are  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  As  the  representatives  of  the  skilled  men  engaged  in  the  ship- 
building industry,  the  production  of  steel  and  other  materials  that  are 
used  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  the  production  of  the  other 
classes  of  material  that  are  used  by  the  Government,  we  are  excep- 
tionally interested  in  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

I  desire  to  preface  my  remarks  with  the  statement  that  in  the  hear- 
ings heretofore  the  opposition  to  the  measure  have  stated  that  they 
represented  as  large,  if  not  a  larger,  number  of  workmen  as  those  who 
were  advocating  its  passage;  also  that  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 
the  shipbuilding  establishments  were  not  in  favor  of  the  measure  we 
are  now  considering. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  was  your  last  statement,  please? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  say  it  has  been  stated  that  the  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  the  various  shipbuilding  plants  are  not  favorable  to  the 
eight-hour  day,  and  would  prefer  to  work  ten  hours  or  more.     If  car- 
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rial  on  to  its  natural  conclusion,  their  argument  was  that  the  more 
hour*  they  had  the  bettor  they  would  like  it. 

Mr.  (Jumper*  has  just  stated  the  key  to  the  situation,  showing  why 
we  are  placed  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  unable  by  person 
to  deny  statements  of  that  character.  It  is  absolutely  true  of  the 
mechanics  (employed  by  the  private  shipbuilding  interests  of  this 
country  and  the  steel  concorns  of  this  country  that  if  an  individual 
were  to  appear  before  this  committee  in  advocacy  of  the  passage  of 
tlio  eight-hour  law  it  would  simply  mean  the  loss  of  his  position.  It 
would  mean  not  only  the  lass  of  nis  position  with  one  snip  company 
or  one  steel  company,  but  it  would  mean  that  be  could  not  get  a  posi- 
tion with  any  shipbuilding  company  in  the  country,  because  or  his 
name  becoming  public  as  having  appeared  here  in  advocacy  of  the 
bill. 

However,  I  have  ventured  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee, 
on  hint  Tuesday,  to  gather  a  little  information  on  the  matter;  and  1 
have  found  some  men  who  were  big  enough  to  say:  "  We  will  sacrifice 
our  positions  if  necessary  in  advocacy  of  what  we  believe  is  right  and 
what  we  believe  wo  are  entitled  to." 

The  Chairman.  If  it  does  not  disconcert  you,  is  it  true  that  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  called  at  any  of  the  prior  hearings  on  this  bill 
in  either  House  have  been  discharged  thereafter? 

Mr.  O'Connkll.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  that  is  true,  but  we  speak 
from  past  experience  of  men  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  any 
way  in  advancing  measures  of  this  kind,  either  by  legislation  or  by 
ailing  together.  For  instance,  only  a  short  time  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  Bethlehem  in  the  interest  of  my  trade.  I  called  a 
meeting  of  machinists  there  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  organize 
them.  Tho  result  was  that  about  twenty-five  machinists,  to  use  a 
shop  phrase,  "  walked  the  plank;"  and  we  did  not  succeed  in  organiz- 
ing, because  that  scared  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr,  Gompers.  May  I  interpose  this  statement  just  at  this  moment? 
When  the  bill  .was  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  just  a  day 
or  two  before  the  closing  argument  I  was  invited  k>  deliver  a  lecture 
before  the  Lehigh  University  in  South  Bethlehem;  and  incidentally  a 
mass  meeting  was  called,  which  I  addressed  upon  two  subjects — one, 
Chinese  exclusion  and  the  other  a  shorter  work  day.  There  were  two 
resolutions  passed  by  the  meeting,  one  in  favor  of  Chinese  exclusion 
and  the  other  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill.  There  were 
450  people  who  attended  that  meeting,  including  about  20  puddlers. 
some  iron  molders,  and  others  working  for  the  Bethlehem  Iron  and 
Steel  Works.  Several  of  these  men  were  summarily  dismissed  because 
of  their  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  MoCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  that  state- 
ment proved.  As  I  represent  the  Bethlehem  company,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  facts  stated  proved. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  prove  that  a  man  is  discharged  because  he  attends  a  meeting 
or  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  union.  But  when  a  man  works  for  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  or  any  other  institution  in  this  country  for 
a  number  of  years,  as  high  as  forty  years,  commanding  the  best  wages 
paid  by  the  company,,  performing  the  best  work  of  the  company,  and 
exhibiting  the  highest  skill,  and  without  any  warning  or  reason  is 
summarily  dismissed,  and  it  is  known  that  he  took  part  just  prior  to 
k;*»  dismissal  in  some  meeting  or  attended  some  gathering  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  advancing  his  trade  or  his  calling,  while  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  that  that  was  the  cause,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  the  cause. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  there  is  only  one  way  to  prove  it,  and  that 
is  to  go  up  to  the  Bethlehem  company  and  attempt  to  organize  their 
men  and  see  how  quickly  they  win  do  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  do  you  mean  by  "organizing,"  if  you  will  par- 
don me;  to  establish  a  labor  union? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir;  to  organize  them  into  a  trade  organization. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  here.  You  went  up 
there  to  organize  some.kind  of  society  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  A  union  of  machinists — not  particularly  of  the 
men  in  the  Bethlehem  works,  but  of  the  machinists  employed  in  that 
city  and  vicinity.     We  do  not  specialize  them. 

Senator  Clapp.  Are  not  those  men  already  in  some  labor  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  men  at  the  Bethlehem  works?    No. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  mean  the  men  who  walked  out,  whom  you  spoke 
of  as  "  walking  the  plank." 

Mr.  O'Connell.  They  are  members  of  our  union;  they  are  now, 
but  they  are  not  working  for  the  Bethlehem  company. 

Senator  Clapp.  No:  but  previous  to  that  time? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Previous  to  that  time  they  were  not;  no. 

Senator  Clapp.  They  were  not  members  of  any  labor  union? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  is  no  man  belonging  to  a  labor  union  in  the 
Bethlehem  works  unless  he  is  very  quiet  about  it.  If  it  is  known 
that  he  carries  the  card  of  a  union  in  his  pocket  he  goes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Of  course  you  gentlemen  will  understand  that  none 
of  these  questions  are  asked  by  anybody  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to 
either  side. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  They  are  asked  for  the  purpose  of  getting  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  you  some- 
thing from  the  men  who  are  employed  at  the  various  points  where  it 
is  stated  that  they  do  not  want  the  eight-hour  day. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Wilmington,  from  the  employees  of  the  Har- 
lan &  Hollingsworth  Shipbuilding  Company.  It  is  from  the  local 
union  of  machinists.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  machinists  employed  by 
the  shipyard  there  are  members  of  our  association. 

The  Chairman.  Employed  by  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Com- 
pany ?    Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I es,  sir.  That  is  the  only  shipbuilding  company 
at  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Payson.  There  is  another  shipbuilding  company  there — the 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company. 

Mr.  0'(2onnell.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  very  small  concern  as  compared 
with  this.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Wilmington  Lodge,  No.  184, 
Mr.  James  O'Connell,  Wilmington,  Del,  June  6\  1902. 

International  President. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  4th  instant, 
will  say  that  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  started  to  work  Monday.  June 
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2,  on  the  fifty -four  hour  a  week  basts  with  sixty  hours'  pay,  which 
oes  to  show  that  the  employees  are  favorable  to  a  shorter  workday. 
_'he  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Wilmington  Lodge,  }fo. 
184,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Thursday  evening.  June  5: 
"  Resolved,  That  the  reports  in  regard  to  the  employees  of  Harlan 
&  Hollingsworth  Shipbuilding  Plant  not  wanting  an  eight-hour  work- 
day are  without  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  find  on  investigation 
that  the  employees  of  said  company  are  unanimous  in  wanting  an 
eight-hour  day." 

E.  W.  Gallagher, 

President. 

F.  J.  Haffey, 

Vice-  President. 
J.  Newlin  Smedley, 

Secretary. 

Here  is  a  telegram  from  San  Francisco,  from  the  president  of  the 
central  body  of  iron  workers  of  San  Francisco,  which  organization 
represents  95  per  cent  of  the  Union  Iron  Works'  employees: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  9,  1902. 

James  O'Connell, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Resolutions  requesting  the  passage  of  eight-hour  bill  adopted  by 
iron  trades  council,  representing  entire  iron  workers  of  this  city,  not- 
withstanding false  reports. 

William  P.  McCabe,  President. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company: 

Old  Dominion  Lodge,  No.  137* 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Newport  News,  Va.,'June  6, 1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell,  International  President. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  Old 
Dominion  Lodge,  No.  137,  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
held  on  the  above  date,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

44  Whereas  House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  4  eight-hour  bill,' 
having  passed  the  House  and  now  before  the  Senate,  we,  the  machinists 
employed  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company , 
are  anxious  for  its  unanimous  passage  by  the  Senate:  Therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved,  That  the  honorable  Senators  from  Virginia  be  requested 
to  use  all  efforts  toward  passage  of  said  bill." 

We  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  shipyard  employees  when  we  desire 
the  passage  of  a  bill  that  will  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  especially 
upon  work  for  the  United  States  Government. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

S.  W.  Belt,  Secretary, 
E.  J.  MuLOAHT,  President. 
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Here  is  one  from  the  Trigg  Shipbuilding  Company,  Richmond,  Va. : 

Richmond  Lodge,  No.  10, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  7,  1902. 
Mr.  J.  J.  O'Connell. 

Dear  Sib  and  Brother:  Inclosed  please  find  resolution  concern- 
ingmssage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  as  adopted 
hy  Richmond  L*odge,  No.  10,  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

P.  H.  Weisiger,  President. 

E.  S.  Hurley,  Financial  Secretary. 

A.  B.  Tyson,  Recording  Secretary. 


Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  men  employed  at  the  William  R.  Trigg  Shipyard,  located 
at  Richmond,  Va. ,  do  not  want  the  eight-hour  day,  but  prefer  to  work 
ten:  Therefore  l>c  it 

Rewired,  First,  that  we,  the  members  of  Richmond  Lodge,  No.  10, 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  desire  to  emphatically  contra- 
dict anv  such  report  or  statement.     Second,  that  we  do  want  the  eight- 
hour  <$ay,  and  also  demand  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

Anabe  it  further  resolved,  That  we  request  our  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  take  such  action  as  will  insure  the  passage 
of  said  bill. 

P.  H.  Weisiger,  President. 
E.  S.  Hurley,  Financial  Secretary. 
Attest: 

A.  B.  Tyson,  Recording  Secretary. 

Now,  here  is  something  from  the  men  themselves.  You  can  tell  by 
its  "shop"  appearance  that  this  document  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
some  fellow  who  has  been  working.  This  paper  comes  from  Phila- 
delphia.    I  know  every  one  of  these  men. 

Every  one  of  the  men  who  have  signed  this  document,  Mr  Chair- 
man, has  taken  his  position  in  his  hands.  This  is  from  the  employees 
of  the  Neafie  &  Levy  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  resolution  is  written  on  the  head  of  the  document;  it  is 
a  little  shopworn. 

Kensington  Lodge,  No.  217, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Philadelphia,  June  6,  1902. 
To  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  amd  Labor: 

We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  Neafie  &  Levy  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  do  respectfully  submit  our  names, 
to  you  in  contradiction  of  the  reports  that  were  circulated  saying  that 
we  wish  to  work  ten  hours  and  not  eight  hours  per  day,    Further* 

S.  Doc.  141 3 
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more,  we  petition  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  in  passing  House  bill 
No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  labor  law,  wnich  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate: 

H.  A.  Barger, ,  Thos.  McCloskey,  Arthur 

Laverty,  Albert  Shultz,  H.  Minton,  E.  Simpson,  Geo. 
Cook,  Harry  Shon,  E.  G.  Durner,  Joseph  Hinnegan, 
William  R.  Hamilton^  Robert  George,  James  Agrey, 
Alfred  J.  Helms,  Emilio  Llampallas,  John  H.  Snyder, 
Abram  Palmer,  Paul  J.  Retowski,  Lewis  Young,  IMwin 
Forrest,  Charles  Armstrong,  Wm,  Kreule,  Walter 
Kurtz,  Chas.  Crowley,  William  J.  McCabe,  Frank 
Casey,  Ollie  Van  Lear,  Fred  A.  Curtin,  Wm.  Behl, 
F.  Garsia,  W.  B.  Jackson,  Frank  Morrissey,  Charles 
Greisser,  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Arthur  S.  Lemon,  L.  F. 
Hepburn,  J.  F.  Marsh,  J.  H.  Tomanz,  J.  Bell,  C. 
McCann,  John  O'Connor,  Fred  W.  Kalesse,  J.  Ent- 
wistle,  Chas.  Conner;  Thos.  Jt  Taylor,  William 
Heilersman,  Chas.  Keiser,  Richard  E.  Webb,  L. 
Schweickart,  Chas.  Hoppenworth,  Fred  Wolfinger, 
Robert  Kempe,  Joe  Knowles,  J.  Meagher. 

I  also  have  here  a  letter  from  the  officials  of  our  local  union  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  local  union  represents  95  per  cent  of  the  machinists 
employed  at  the  shipbuilding  yard  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  vard? 

Mr.  O'Conneix.  The  Neafie  &  Levy  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company,  of  Philadelphia.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Kensington  Lodge,  No.  217, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Philadelphia,  June  7,  1908. 
Whereas  the  Cramp  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company  and  the 
Neafie  &  Levy  Ship  and  Engine  Builaing  Company  and  the  Midvale 
Steel  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  working  on  Government  con- 
tracts; and 

Whereas  the  said  firms,  employing  hundreds  of  men,  are  working 
ten  hours  per  day  that  the  Government  does  in  eight  per  day,  and 
refuse  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Kensington  Lodge,  No.  217,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  pray  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
report  favorably  House  bill  3076,  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  the 
same. 

Morgan  K.  Murdoch,  President. 

Wm.  M.  Wallace,  Recording  Secretary. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  year  150,000  metal  workmen 
have  received  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  from  the  standard  ten- 
hour  day.  A  year  ago  last  May  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  fathered  a  movement  toward  reducing  the  hours  of  labor 
from  ten  to  nine  in  the  machinists'  trade,  which  carried  with  it  a  large 
number  of  associated  employees,  such  as  molders,  blacksmiths,  boiler 
makers,  and  so  on,  in  the  trades  allied  with  it.  The  result  of  that 
movement  was  success;  so  that  within  a  year  150,000  metal-working 
tradesmen,  of  whom  about  70  per  cent  were  machinists,  received  a 
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reduction  of  one  hour  per  day,  bringing  the  standard  from  ten  to 
nine  hours  during  the  past  year,  without  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Almost  every  conceivable  industry  in  the  metal-working  trade  was 
represented  in  that  reduction  of  hours  except  the  firms  living  upon 
contracts  with  the  Government.  Shipbuilders,  steel  concerns,  and 
these  concerns  that  have  lived  upon  the  Government  have  not  reduced 
their  hours  of  labor  at  all.  The  statement  that  the  employees  of  the 
shipbuilding  institutions  do  not  want  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  on  May  20  of  last  year,  when  the 
parties  to  the  conference  between  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  failed  to  agree  upon 
the  basis  of  a  settlement,  and  a  strike  was  ordered,  all  of  the  skilled 
men  of  the  great  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  went  on  strike 
for  a  reduction  of  one  hour  of  labor,  and  were  on  strike  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  reduce  it  from  ten  to  nine? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  To  reduce  it  from  ten  to  nine.  It  was  a  question 
of  getting  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  as  that  was  tnen  the 
general  movement  throughout  the  country.  They  were  on  strike 
eight  or  nine  months,  until  just  a  short  time  ago,  when  a  compromise 
settlement  was  temporarily  brought  about. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  compromise? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  All  the  concerns  in  San  Francisco  of  any  impor- 
tance, with  the  exception  of  three,  conceded  the  nine-hour  day.  The 
Union  Iron  Works,  the  Dall  Pump  Company,  and  another  concern 
whose  name  I  can  not  at  this  moment  recall,  an  engine  company  of 
San  Francisco,  have  not  conceded  the  nine-hour  day.  From  the  fact  that 
the  other  large  shipyards  throughout  the  country  at  this  time  were  not 
on  strike,  the  Union  Iron  Works  put  up  the  argument,  of  course,  that 
we  were  asking  unfair  conditions  of  them  ana  not  of  the  others;  so 
the  National  Civic  Federation  stepped  in  and  said:  "We  will  try  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  hours  in  all  the  shipyards  if  you  will  return 
to  work.  We  will  make  that  effort."  And  upon  that  basis  the  men 
returned  to  work,  the  understanding  being  that  they  were  all  to  be 
returned  without  discrimination. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  the  men  would  not  strike 
for  eight  or  ten  months  unless  they  wanted  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor.  Men  do  not  do  that  for  fun,  although  they  are  charged  with 
it  In  the  case  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
three  years  ago,  3,000  men  walked  out  of  the  yard.  Three  thousand 
skilled  men — machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  iron  workers  of 
various  kinds,  ship  riggers,  carpenters,  and  so  on — went  out  on  strike 
and  stayed  on  strike  all  summer  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  latx>r. 
The  employees  of  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Shipbuilding  Companv, 
of  Wilmington,  went  out  on  strike  last  spring  for  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  were  on  strike  several  months;  and  finally  the 
company  conceded  the  nine-hourjday. 

The  statement  was  made,  I  think,  at  a  hearing  before  the  House,  at 
which  I  was  present,  by  the  representative  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building Company  that  it  was  only  a  few  machinists  who  went  on 
strike  down  there.  Now,  if  only  ten -men  had  gone  on  strike  there 
they  would  have  voiced  the  sentiments  of  their  fellows.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  skilled  machinists  of  that  institu- 
tion—the  skill  of  that  establishment — went  on  strike  for  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  stayed  on  strike  for  quite  a  while,  until  at 
our  advice  (not  at  the  men's  own  solicitation,  not  because  they  wanted 
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to  go  back,  but  at  the  advice  of  the  officers  of  our  association)  an 
adjustment  was  made  of  the  trouble,  and  the  men  returned  to  work 
without  any  gain. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  across  the 
river  from  Philadelphia,  men  went  on  strike  last  spring  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor.  They  struggled  along  for  several  months 
for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  Trigg  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Richmond,  the 
men  were  on  strike  last  summer  for  several  months  for  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  plant  was  completely  closed  up. 

With  all  of  these  instances  of  strikes  in  the  yards  of  the  great  ship- 
building industries  of  "this  country  the  representatives  of  the  oppo- 
sition say  to  you  that  the  men  employed  by  the  institutions  they 
represent  do  not  want  the  eight-hour  day.  We  prove,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  the  bulk  of  the  great  shipbuilding  industries  of  the 
country  the  employees  have  been  on  strike  for  months  during  the  past 
year  for  the  enforcement  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  On 
the  water  front  in  the  great  New  York  district  eight  hours  is  a  day's 
labor  on  repairing  contracts  in  union  shops,  and  wages  are  higher  by 
a  large  per  cent  than  those  paid  by  the  private  yards.  The  day's 
labor  is  eight  hours  on  the  water  front  and  nine  hours  in  the  shops. 

The  auestion  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed,  let  me  ask  whether  in  most  of 
the  cases  you  have  cited  the  struggle  was  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
from  the  existing  ten  hours  to  nine? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  was  simply  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor.  The  question  of  nine  hours  was  not  par- 
ticularly at  stake. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  want  to  know  the  fact  as  to  what  it  was. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  what  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  movement  was  for  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  was  the  fight. 

The  Chairman.  In  detail  it  was  for  a  reduction  from  the  existing 
ten-hour  day,  but  of  course  what  they  were  fighting  for  was  a 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  cases,  at  any  of  the  places  you  have 
mentioned,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  nours  of  labor 
from  nine  to  eight? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  not  last  year. 

Mr.  Payson.  Nor  any  as  to  reduction  in  pay? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Did  any  ask  for  a  reduction  in  pay  ?    No. 

Mr.  Payson.  A  corresponding  reduction  in  pay? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  movement  was  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
in  a  day's  labor  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  never  has  been  a  strike  anywhere 
in  the  world  for  a  reduction  of  pay.     It  is  not  human. 

Mr.  Payson.  No;  but  in  making  that  reduction 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  petition  presented  to  all  the  manufacturing 
concerns  in  this  country  employing  machinists  requested  a  nine-hour 
day  with  a  12i  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  which  made  up  for  the 
other  hour.  There  was  no  question  about  ten  hours'  pay  for  nine 
hours'  work,  but  an  increase  of  12£  per  cent,  which  made  up  for  the 
other  hour. 
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Senator  Daniel.  Was  that  the  universal  rule? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  was  the  petition  presented  to  99  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  The  petitions  were  all  pre- 
pared here  and  sent  all  over  the  country.  There  was  no  variation  in 
them  at  all.     They  were  identical. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  spoke  of  the  union  works  of  New  York. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  simply  spoke  of  the  conditions  on  the  water 
front  in  New  York.  I  merely  quoted  that  to  show  the  improved  con- 
dition on  the  water  front — the  higher  wages  and  the  lower  hours. 

Senator  Harris.  He  said  "  union  works,"  as  contrasted  with  private 
works. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Either*you  misunderstood  me  or  I  did  not  express 
myself  correctly.  1  simply  meant  that  the  plants  were  union — the 
men  were  organized. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  what  you  meant? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say — that  they  were  union 
men,  as  compared  to  the  plants  where  they  were  working  ten  hours 
and  the  men  were  unorganized. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  used  the  word  "union"  as  compared  to  the 
private  plants,  then.     That  is  what  we  did  not  understand, 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  only  referred  to  those  on  the  water  front. 

Senator  Daniel.  The  works  that  employ  union  labor. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  I  see  now  what  he  means.  Using  the  term 
'"  union  works,"  without  putting  it  into  opposition  to  private  works, 
where  there  was  no  organization,  was  rather  confusing. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Now,  there  are  two  of  the  plants  where  strikes 
occurred  last  year  that  are  working  nine  hours,  having  granted  a 
reduction  of  one  hour.  One  is  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Com- 
pany, at  Wilmington,  Del. ;  the  other  is  the  Nixon  works,  at  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J.  These  two  plants  are  operating  on  the  nine-hour  basis  for 
all  employees — not  simply  the  machinists,  but  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Nixon  plant  employs  a  great  many  men,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  is  a  very  large  plant;  yes.  There  is  no  trouble 
there  about  union  or  nonunion  men.  There  is  no  question  about  a 
leader  going  to  see  Mr.  Nixon  about  adjusting  troubles.  Conditions 
are  fairly  good  there.  The  hours  have  been  reduced  somewhat.  The 
men  have  the  right  to  organize  if  they  wish.  Their  representatives 
have  the  right  to  meet  the  firm  in  case  of  grievances  or  trouble  between 
the  men  and  adjust  them,  prevent  strikes,  and  so  on.  There  is  quite 
a  contrast  between  the  conditions  there  and  those  of  certain  institu- 
tions living  upon  contracts  with  the  Government,  where  the  men  do 
not  enjoy  the  right  to  organize,  the  right  to  associate,  the  right  to 
comoine  for  their  best  interests,  without  doing  any  personal  injury. 
If  they  do  it  they  are  discharged;  they  are  ostracized,  and  they  are 
blacklisted. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Nixon  do  Government  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  certainly. 

1  want  to  give  you  now  some  figures  as  to  a  few  of  the  cities  where 
a  shorter  workday  has  been  granted.  This  document  was  prepared 
and  compiled  very  nearly  a  year  ago,  when  the  general  strike  took  place 
throughout  the  metalworking  trades,  and  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
conditions  existing  at  that  time.  These  figures  have  been  augmented 
by  40  or  50  per  cent  since  that  time.     The  statement  will  give  you  an 
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idea  of  the  great  number  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  have 
reduced  the  liours  of  labor  during  the  past  year  without  a  reduction  in 
wages,  and,  in  fact,  granting  an  increase  in  wages,  making  good  for  the 
lost  hour.  And  you  will  not  find  in  any  of  these  towns  a  manufacturer 
of  a^y  importance  or  of  any  size  performing  Government  work  who 
has  granted  an  hour's  reduction.  I  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers here;  I  have  not  them;  but  I  give  the  cities  and  the  number 
of  firms. 

You  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  with  these  machinists  go  all 
the  other  workmen  in  the  shops.  They  did  not  simply  put  the  machine 
shops  on  a  nine-hour  basis  and  work  the  rest  ten  hours.  These  gentle- 
men said  here  the  other  day,  "  We  can  not  work  nine  hours  or  eight 
hours  in  a  shop  on  Government  work  and  work  the  rest  of  our 
employees  ten  hours.  They  will  not  stand  for  it."  I  do  not  blame 
them.  They  are  entitled  to  this  reduction.  II  is  in  keeping  with  con- 
ditions; it  is  in  keeping  with  the  times  in  which  we  are  living. 

[The  list  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:] 

Partial  list  of  shops  and  number  of  machinists  employed  where  shorter  workday  with 

increase  of  wages  has  been  secured. 

[This  list  does  not  include  Government,  railroad,  or  machinists  employed  in  factories.] 


City. 


Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Rochester 

Hartford 

Indianapolis 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Denver  

Detroit 

Baltimore 

Pittsburg 

Alliance 

Mobile 

Dallas 

Charlesion 

Amsterdam 

Seneca  Falls 

Schenectady 

Grand  Rapids 

Dee  Molnea 

Syracuse  

Terra  Haute 

San  Francisco 

Elgin 

Chicago  Heights... 

Cleveland 

Belleville 

Joliet 

Trenton 

Columbus 

New  Orleans 

Yon k era 

Fitch  burg 

Norfolk 

District  No.  16: 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Newark 

Hoboken 

Jeraey  City 

8taten  Island  .. 

Tarrytown 

Bound  Brook  . . 

Plainfleld 

New  Brunswick 

Perth  Amboy  . . 

Milwaukee 

Kansas  City 

Elmira 

Danbury 

Auburn 

Providence 

Holyoke 


Number 
of  shops. 


Number  of 
machinists. 


80 
60 
50 
22 
40 
80 
126 
21 
82 
40 
80 
1 
4 
6 
4 
2 
4 
1 
6 
11 
19 
6 
10 
1 
6 

40 
4 
8 
20 
6 
19 
5 
1 
18 

90 
60 
20 
16 
10 
5 
8 
2 
4 
8 
6 
16 
9 
2 
6 
8 
4 
1 


City. 


Number 
of  shops. 


2,100 

1,000 

800 

1  200 

800 

2,100 

2,300 

250 

850 

750 

8,200 

100 

60 

50 

100 

60 

250 

900 

60 

50 

360 

25 

60 

200 

100 

1,000 

60 

150 

150 

200 

200 

1,000 

50 

75 


12,000 


IV 
75 
60 
60 
260 
400 
150 


Franklin.... 
Titus  ville.... 

Rutland 

Toledo 

Warren 

Wilmington . 
Fort  Wayne . 
New  Haven  . 


Number  of 
machinists. 


Springfield . 

Youngs  town 

Erie 

Bay  City 

Racine 

Muskegon 

Dunkirk 

Dayton 

Bradford 

New  London  . . . 

Marinette 

Paducah  

Meadville 

Westfleld 

Richmond 

Rock  Falls 

Wabash 

Mattoon 

Jacksonville 

Lafayette 

Atlanta 

Camden 

Rock  Island 

Louisville 

Sharon 

Bcranton 

Lockport 

Buffalo 

Marshall 

Chlcopee  Falls  . 

Anaconda 

East  St  Louis... 

Waterbury 

Marshalltown . . 

Omaha 

Bingham  ton 

Marlon 

Athol 

Memphis . 


Niagara  Falls. 
Williams] 


iamsport . 

Newport 

Easton 

Washington . . 


V 

8  , 
20 

7 
20 

4 

16 
11 

4 

6 

7 

2 

2 

1 

6 


75 

50 

76 

260 

76 

600 

200 

200 

400 

200 

200 

150 

150 

50 

200 

200 

75 

100 

60 

60 

150 

25 

80 

20 

26 

60 

26 

30 

60 

26 

80 

25 

76 

20 

16 

700 

60 

60 

75 

50 

50 

50 

20 

40 

26 

800 

100 

60 

100 

60 

800 

76 
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Mr.  O'Connell.  That  list,  as  I  say,  has  been  augmented,  because  it 
was  prepared  about  the  time  the  strike  was  being  adjusted.  It  has 
been  augmented  by  50  per  cent  since  that  time  in  towns  all  over 
the  country.  Hours  are  going  down  everywhere.  Improved  tools, 
improved  means  of  production,  increased  genius  on  the  part  of  the 
mechanics  of  this  country,  with  a  natural  desire  for  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing this  genius  and  of  associating  themselves  with  it,  have  brought 
about  this  change.  With  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  comes 
increased  prodaction,  increased  consumption,  and  more  of  everything 
that  is  good  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  happens  to  be  on 
God's  green  earth. 

This  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  not  a  matter 
of  sentiment.  It  is  not  a  question  of  nine  hours  either,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  employed  in  the  United  States  to-day  tens  of  thousands  of 
machinists  at  eight  hours  per  day  outside  of  the  Government  employ. 
I  will  cite  you  one  instance  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  do  that,  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  committee  at  this  point  if  vou  can  give  in  some  detail  the  working 
of  the  eight-hour  day,  especially  in  steel  production,  the  production  of 
armor  plate,  and  shipbuilding,  if  you  have  that  information. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  am  just  going  to  quote  you  one  firm.  Mr.  Goin- 
pers  asked  me  to  look  up  this  matter  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  have 
oeen  so  busy  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare  myself  to  present 
the  matter  to  this  committee  as  I  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  the  practical  operation 
of  the  eight-hour  day  in  those  branches  of  industry. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  are  many  institutions  in  this  country  that 
have  been  operating  for  years  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  It  may  be  said 
that  some  of  them  are  small  and  insignificant;  but  the  principle  is 
there  established.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man  has  $100  or  $100,000 
invested  in  his  plant;  the  $100  man  has  as  much  at  stake  as  the  $100,000 
man  as  far  as  concerns  making  his  business  a  success. 

Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  is  an  advocate,  to  those  who  know  him, 
of  the  eight-hour  day.      He  is  not  only  an  advocate  of  it,  but  he 

Euts  it  into  practice.  He  is  a  large  employer  of  labor.  He  runs  a 
irge  machine  shop  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  manufactures  oil-well  sup- 
plies, and  he  is  largely  interested  in  the  oil  fields.  He  has  run  his 
machine  ehop  and  all  tne  men  in  that  shop  in  Toledo  for  years  on  an 
eight-hour  basis,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful,  business-like, 
up-to-date  machine  shops  in  the  United  States.  The  men  enioy  the 
highest  possible  privileges  as  workmen.  Thev  work  under  the  best 
possible  conditions,  sanitary  and  otherwise.  'Jfhey  have  conveniences 
that  are  enjoyed  by  but  few  as  workmen.  This  principle  Mr.  Jones 
carries  out  right  into  his  oil  fields,  into  the  drilling,  the  rigs,  and 
everything  throughout  the  oil  (^strict  in  which  he  is  interested. 

I  ask  this  committee  to  wire  Mr.  Jones  and  ask  him  whether  the 
eight-hour  day  in  his  works  and  in  his  industries  has  been  satisfactory 
to  Aim  or  not,  and  whether  it  has  been  profitable  to  him  or  not — not 
in  a  sentimental  way,  but  whether  it  has  been  a  profitable  investment 
or  not. 

Just  at  this  time  I  can  not  recall  further  cases  of  this  kind,  because 
Mr.  Gompers  has  just  brought  this  matter  to  my  attention;  but  if  I 
may  have  a  little  more  opportunity  I  shall  unquestionably  recall 
similar  cases  throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  there,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  know  Mr. 
Jones  or  not? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  I  know  him  when  I  see  him;  that  is  all.  I 
am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
a  letter  from  him  stating  the  scppe  of  the  work. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get  it.  I  know  him  well 
enough  for  that. 

Senator  Daniel.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo;  he  is  called  "Golden 
Rule"  Jones. 

Mr.  Gompers.  He  is  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  He  is  the  present  mayor  of  Toledo,  is  ne  not! 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  by  him  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  suppose  he  employs  a  thousand  men  throughout 
his  whole  interest.  He  nas  a  very  large  shop  there  in  Toledo.  He 
manufactures  for  the  market,  not  alone  for  himself;  and  he  comes  in 
direct  competition  with  ten-hour  shops  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  oil- 
well  supplies. 

Senator  Clapp.  When  you  speak  of  eight  hours,  do  you  mean  eight 
hours  with  the  same  pay  as  for  ten  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  yes;  the  wages  are  better  in  Mr.  Jones's  shop 
for  eight  hours.  If  there  is  a  ten-hour  machine  shop  in  Toledo  (which 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  at  this  time),  Mr.  Jones's  wages  will  be  as  good 
if  not  better  than  they  are  in  the  ten-hour  shop. 

Senator  Clapp.  1  suppose  you  meant  that. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Practically,  the  same  rule  applies  there  in  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  that  prevails  in  Government  employ. 
Of  course,  you  understand  the  regulation  of  wages  by  the  Government 
and  how  it  regulates  the  wages  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  The  wages 
in  the  Departments  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  for  eight  hours  as 
are  paid  in  the  locality  for  a  similar  class  of  work,  requiring  a  similar 
skill,  for  ten  hours.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  Departments  in  regulat- 
ing the  wages  of  the  employees. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the  eight-hour  day 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  divides  a  day's  wage  by  eight, 
instead  of  by  ten? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes;  all  the  Government's  business  is  figured  on 
the  basis  of  eight  hours.     Its  whole  business  is  divided  that  way. 

The  Government  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  leader  in  changing  and 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  people,  as  outlining  the  policy  of  pre- 
paring laws  and  measures  and  methods  whereby  the  people's  interest 
may  be  properly  taken  care  of  and  advanced.  The  Government  is 
looked  upon  as  being  the  leader  in  the  employment  of  workmen. 
Years  and  years  ago  the  Government  introduced  and  made  a  law  of 
the  eight-hour  measure;  but  for  some  unknown  reason  or  for  some 
particular  purpose,  the  real  purpose  of  the  law  has  never  been  carried 
out,  as  we  understood  it;  hence  these  amendments,  these  new  laws. 
The  law  was  construed  not  to  apply  to  the  contractor  or  the  subcon- 
tractor, and  was  applied  only  to  those  directly  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  employed  on  Government  property.  We  nad  quite  a  time 
in  enforcing  it  even  to  that  extent. 
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The  Government,  in  inaugurating  a  number  of  years  ago  the  eight- 
hour  law  and  the  eight-hour  day  in  its  direct  employment,  gave  a 
stimulus  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  That  is 
perfectly  proper.  If  the  statement  is  made  (and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has 
been  or  will  be  made)  that  the  Government  should  not  set  the  pace  for 
this  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  or  for  better  conditions,  I  main- 
tain that  the  Government  should  give  an  impetus  to  every  improve- 
ment that  will  elevate  its  people  morally,  socially,  and  physically.  The 
inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day  by  the  Government  has*  been  at 
least  partially  the  cause  of  the  hours  of  labor  going  down  in  other 
trades.  In  all  the  great  building  trades  of  this  country  the  hours  of 
labor  are  now  practically  eight  and  they  are  beginning  to  look  lower. 
Some  men  believe  they  ought  to  go  lower,  that  the  hours  of  labor 
ought  to  go  down  still  further,  in  view  of  the  improved  conditions  and 
the  improved  facilities  for  production,  by  means  of  which  a  man  can 
to-day  produce  in  the  same  time  a  thousand  times  more  in  some 
instances  than  he  could  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Government,  in  making  this  bill  a  law  and  inaugurating  the 
eight-hour  day  at  this  time,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Gompers  at  the  last 
hearing,  according  to  the  report  of  your  last  proceedings,  would  be 
giving  an  impetus  to  shorter  hours  of  labor.  In  saying  that,  we  are 
stating  what  we  believe  is  true.  We  do  not  want  to  convey  the  idea 
to  this  committee  nor  to  the  opposition  to  this  bill  that  our  purpose  is 
solely  and  purely  to  get  an  eight-hour  day  on  Government  work  con- 
tracted or  subcontracted  for,  Dut  we  want  the  eight-hour  day  every- 
where. We  believe  it  is  a  fair  division  of  the  hours  of  the  day  in  view 
of  our  rapidly  advancing  mental,  moral,  social,  and  physical  improve- 
ment. 

Moreover,  in  passing  this  law,  the  Government  will  prevent  repeti- 
tion after  repetition  of  what  occurred  last  year — strikes  and  tie  ups  all 
over  this  country  of  mills  and  factories,  and  the  stoppage  of  work. 

The  whole  mining  industry  to-day  is  in  turmoil  and  in  strike  for  the 
eight- hour  day.  L*et  the  Government  say  that  eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  on  all  of  its  subcontracting,  and  so  on,  outside  of 
those  products  which  are  regularly  bought  in  the  market,  and  you 
will  prevent  very  largely  this  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  an  increase  of  wages.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  be  engaged  in  no  higher  purpose;  the  representatives 
of  the  people  here  in  Washington  could  be  engaged  in  no  more  lauda- 
ble work  tnan  bringing  about  that  peace  among  men  in  our  country 
and  our  time  than  putting  on  foot  something  tnat  will  tend  toward 
doing  away  with  trade  disputes,  and  if  you  pass  this  measure  you  will 
do  that. 

Senator  Harris.  Just  at  this  point,  Mr.  O'Connell,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  interrupt  you,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  say  there  is  a 
difference  of  sentiment  or  a  movement  existing  for  even  a  shorter 
period  of  labor  than  eight  hours.  If  the  Government  initiates  a 
movement  which  results  in  bringing  it  to  eight  hours,  might  not  this 
struggle  continue  to  go  on  for  a  still  shorter  day? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  might,  temporarily.  There  will  always  be  the 
individual  who  is  always  looking  for  more,  more,  more.  That  is  the 
sentiment  in  which  we  live.  No  man  stops  to-day;  there  is  no  half- 
way station. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  your  argument  as  to  this  happy  condition  of 
peace  would  probably  have  hardly  any  effect? 
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Mr.  O'Connell.  It  would  have  the  effect,  for  years  and  years 

Senator  Harris.  Except  that  there  might  perhaps  be  a  temporary 
cessation  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  in  itself  would  well  repay  any  man  who  was 
engaged  in  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You,  personally,  regard  eight  hours  as  the  limit? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  regard  it  as  a  fair  division  of  the  hours  of  labor; 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  a  man  to  live  without  labor? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  them  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  want  that? 

Mr.  Connell.  No;  1  should  not  think  it  would  be  the  ideal  con- 
dition. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Gompers  has  said,  we  are  placed 
in  the  unfortunate  position  that  by  bringing  here  men  who  would  be 
able  to  prove  to  the  committee  their  rights,  their  willingness,  and 
their  wants  along  the  line  of  reduced  hours  of  labor  we  would  simple 
compel  them  to  make  money  sacrifices  that  they  could  not  afford  to  do. 

But  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  going  down,  especially  in  the 
metal  trades  and  the  trades  in  which  the  opposition  to  this  measure 
appears.  1  have  proven  to  you  beyond  a  question  of  doubt — and  if  I 
have  not  done  it  sufficiently  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  the  matter  still 
further  and  bring  documents  and  living  evidences  in  the  way  of  men 
enjoying  this  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  for  I  can  do  that  with- 
out fear  of  discrimination — that  the  hours  have  gone  down  in  every 
line  of  the  metal  industry  except  that  representee!  by  the  opposition 
to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  O'Connell,  would  it  interrupt  you  if  I  ask  you 
a  question,  if  I  may  be  permitted? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  it. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Approximately,  how  many  agreements  has  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  its  subordinate  local  lodges  or 
unions  with  employers  of  labor  for  the  nine-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  About  3,500  at  this  time.  That  does  not  include 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  railroad  employment,  Government  employ- 
ment, or  men  employed  in  factories  taking  care  of  machinery.  It 
means  in  the  building -and  erection  of  machinery  of  various  classes  and 
kinds.  Thirty-live  hundred  firms,  employing  almost  100,000  skilled 
machinists  and  at  least  50,000  metal-working  mechanics  in  addition, 
making  in  all,  approximately,  150,000,  have  within  the  last  twelve 
months  received  a  reduction  of  one  hour  per  day  in  labor,  and  an 
increase  in  wages  of  approximately  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Gompers.  What  disposition  do  you  find  among  these  employers 
of  labor  in  favor  of  the  nine-hour  day  or  a  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
old  ten-hour  day? 

^  Mr.  O'Connell.  As  to  the  disposition  toward  the  retention  of  the 
nine-hour  day,  we  have  experienced  but  very  little  trouble  in  that 
direction.  The  only  trouble  that  has  been  experienced  in  the  way  of 
firms  desiring  to  return  to  the  ten-hour  system  has  been  with  very 
small,  insignificant  concerns.  With  the  largest  concerns  we  have  had 
no  trouble  whatever  in  that  direction.  As  I  say,  out  of  about  3,500 
firms,  during  the  past  year  we  have  had  contention  with  probably  not 
over  15  small  firms.  They  have  attempted  to  return  to  the  ten-hour 
system,  and  we  have  had  some  little  trouble  with  them. 
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I  want  to  say  still  further,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  one  year  ago  a  con- 
ference and  arbitration  as  to  the  question  of  hours  was  held  with  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  which  is 
composed  of  the  manufacturers  representing  the  large  private  manu- 
facturing industries.  It  does  not  include  shipyards  ana  that  class  of 
work;  but  the  very  large  manufacturers  in  this  country,  some  of  whom 
are  performing  Government  work,  are  members  of  that  organization, 
and  were  at  that  time.  Three  representatives  of  our  organization  ana 
three  of  the  manufacturers  met  at  the  Murra)r  Hill  Hotel,  New  York, 
and  for  ten  days  went  over  the  whole  situation  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  finally  reached  an  agreement  that  the  nine-hour  day 
should  be  put  into  operation  on  May  20,  1901. 

The  question  of  wages,  however,  had  not  been  adjusted;  and  when 
May  20  came  along,  or  just  prior  to  that  time,  we  had  another  confer- 
ence, and  we  coula  not  agree  upon  the  question  of  wages.  The  result 
was  that  we  disagreed.  Now,  the  chairman  of  the  manufacturers' 
committee — one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor 
in  New  York  City,  who  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  Manufac- 
tures' Association — was  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 
He  told  me  so  frequently,  time  and  time  again  during  the  conference, 
that  he,  personally,  was  opposed  to  it;  but  in  order  to  have  a  test, 
and  so  on,  he  would  be  willing  to  try  it. 

I  saw  him  but  a  few  days  ago;  and,  by  the  way,  when  the  question 
of  striking  came  up,  he  put  his  factory  on  the  nine-hour  day  and  raised 
his  wages.  He  did  not  have  any  trouble  or  any  strike  at  all.  While 
others  had  strikes,  he  had  none.  His  factory  has  been  running  right 
along. 

1  said  to  him  when  I  met  him:  "  Mr.  So-and-So  (I  do  not  care  to  use 
his  name),  are  you  prepared  now  to  say  that  you  are  opposed  to  the 
nine-hour  day  after  you  have  tried  it  one  year,  as  you  said  before  the 
committee?  "  He  said:  "No;  Mr.  O'Connell.  I  want  to  say  frankly 
that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conditions  under  which  our 
shop  is  running.  They  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  nine-hour  day 
suits  me  all  right." 

1  can  prove  that.  I  can  take  an  affidavit  to  it,  if  the  committee 
desires  it.     , 

Mr.  McCammon.  Excuse  me  a  moment.  You  say  you  object  to 
giving  his  name  for  the  information  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  use  it.  I  will,  if  the  com- 
mittee desires,  get  permission  from  the  gentleman  to  make  that  state- 
ment for  him.  I  do  not  desire  to  do  it  now,  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  would  like  me  to  use  his  name  or  not.  I  will  use  my  own 
statement,  however,  and  if  the  committee  desires  it,  I  am  prepared  to 
take  an  affidavit.  Further,  if  the  committee  desires  it,  I  will  write  him 
for  permission  to  use  his  name  in  connection  with  the  matter.  I  feel 
that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  my  doing  it,  but  1  do  not  care  to  do 
it  offhand. 

That  is  the  general  trend  of  the  manufacturers  who  have  reduced 
the  hours  of  labor  during  the  past  year.  The  largest  of  them  whom 
I  have  met  feel  that  they  have  made  no  mistake  in  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor;  that  they  are  getting  as  good  results;  that  their  skill 
has  improved,  the  condition  of  their  employees  has  improved;  and 
many  of  them  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  should 
all  go  on  the  regular  eight-hour  day,  as  is  being  advocated..    Many 
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of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  prepared  to-daj%  if 
there  can  be  any  general  movement  brought  about  in  that  direction, 
to  put  their  plants  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  I  sav  again  that  the 
Government  can  be  engaged  in  no  more  laudable  work  than  in 
advancing  that  idea;  and  by  the  passage  of  this  law  it  would  simply 
be  taking  a  step  that  will  assist  in  bringing  about  that  result. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further 
that  1  desire  to  place  before  the  committee  at  this  time.  I  shall  bo 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask,  however. 

Senator  Daniel.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  hands  who  are 
employed  in  the  works  tnat  have  Government  contracts?  Have  you 
made  any  estimate  of  the  number? 

Mr.  O  Connell.  I  can  not  do  it  offhand,  Senator,  but  I  will  be  pre- 
pared at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  to  give  you  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  well  to  give  that  data. 

Senator  Clapp.  Senator,  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  we  be  furnished 
with  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  shops 
that  have  Government  work  on  hand,  and  the  number  of  such  shops 
that  have  less  than  a  ten-hour  day. 

Senator  Daniel.  That  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  will  be  prepared  at  the  next  meeting  to  give 
what  information  I  can  along  that  line,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me 
to  get  the  figures  as  to  all  the  shops. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  think  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  may  have  that 
data. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  As  far  as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  concerned 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  1  would  be  just  as  reliable  myself  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Probably  some  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
has  any  data  as  to  concerns  having  Government  work.  Of  course  if 
he  has  it  I  am  prepared  to  take  it  and  have  it  presented. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Let  me  say  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Labor  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Commissioner  shall  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  act  under  the 
instructions  of  the  President  or  either  House  or  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  to  make  investigations  and  to  furnish  data.  That 
was  the  fundamental  law  establishing  that  Bureau.  Therefore  I 
merely  make  this  suggestion.  We  know  by  the  public  press  that 
Colonel  Wright  to-day  is  acting  under  the  provisions  of  tnat  law  in 
making  investigations  and  gathering  facts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  His  duty  is  to  inform  the  President  or  either  House 
of  Congress;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  give  this  committee 
that  information,  if  he  had  it.  It  may  be  well  to  ask  him  if  he  has 
any  data  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  do  not  think  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  any 
data  that  will  differentiate  between  the  laborers  employed  by  com- 
panies doing  private  work  and  those  doing  Government  work. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  the  very  difficulty  about  it. 

Senator  Harris.  It  can  be  ascertained. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  can  ascertain  that. 
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Mr.  O'Connell.  As  I  understand,  what  Senator  Daniel  wants  is 
approximately  the  number  of  men  employed.  Of  course,  the  idea  is 
that  the  eight-hour  day  would  generally  affect  all  of  the  employees  of 
Government  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  as  I  understand  it.  Their  number  could  be 
approximately  ascertained  if  you  first  got  an  idea  of  the  concerns  that 
were  contracting  for  the  Government.  The  larger  ones,  of  course,  we 
have  well  in  mind. 

Senator  Daniel.  It  could  be  estimated  pretty  closely,  1  think,  if 
some  attention  were  given  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  could  ascer- 
tain it  approximately. 

Senator  Daniel.   Yes,  sir;  1  should  think  so. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes;  the  information  could  be  gathered  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Senator  Daniel.  Of  course  the  number  would  vary  from  year  to 
year. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  yes;  there  would  be  the  same  process  of 
exchange  and  reduction  and  increase  in  force  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Government  itself. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  O'Connell,  do  you  know  of  any  corporation  or 
company  employing  machinists  with  which  your  association  has  con- 
tracts for  the  nine-hour  day  which  has  lost  any  business  to  any  ten- 
hour  establishment? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  do  not.  I  never  have  heard  any  complaint 
in  that  direction. 

Senator  Daniel.  Mr.  O'Connell,  may  I  ask  you  this  question:  Is  it 
contemplated  by  this  bill  that  contracts  for  transportation  and  things 
of  that  sort  should  be  affected  by  it? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Transportation  ? 

Senator  Daniel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No. 

Senator  Daniel.  I  have  not  read  the  bill  for  some  time.  It  does 
not  affect  railroads? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No. 

Mr.  McCammon.  They  are  especially  excluded. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Transportation  either  bv  road  or  water  is  excluded. 

The  Chairman.  The  provision  on  that  subject  is  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  pro- 
vided for  affect  so  much  of  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way 
of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in 
open  market." 

Senator  Daniel.  I  thought  I  had  seen  something  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
put  into  law  at  this  time  what  was  really  the  purpose  and  intention 
of  the  original  law  when  adopted.  It  was  the-  intention  of  Congress 
and  it  was  the  indention  of  the  President  that  the  provision  as  to 
eight  hours  should  apply  to  Government  work,  contracting  and  sub- 
contracting. 

Senator  Daniel.  How  do  you  show  that,  Mr.  O'Connell?  How  do 
you  prove  that  to  be  the  fact? 
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Mr.  O'Connell.  It  is  difficult  to  prove,  but  we- 


Senator  Daniel.  I  mean,  is  there  anything  in  the  act  that  would 
indicate  such  a  construction  as  that  for  which  you  contend} 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  is  the  interpretation  by  two  Attorney- 
Generals,  which  practically  annuls  the  act.  The  Attorney-General  in 
Harrison's  Administration  and  in  Cleveland's  Administration  both 
declared  that  owing  to  an  error,  the  insertion  of  a  comma  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  law 

Senator  Daniel.  Can  you  give  us  a  reference  to  those  opinions? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  You  will  find  them  in  the  records  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  office.  They  were  the  opinions  of  Attorney-Generals  Mil- 
ler under  President  Harrison  and  Olney  under  President  Cleveland. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  have  the  reference  here,  if  you  would  like  to 
have  it  read. 

Senator  Daniel.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon  (reading).  "Attorney-General  Miller,  by  an  opinion 
of  August  24,  1892,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of 
August  27, 1892,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  limits  the  application  of  the 
act  of  1892  to  laborers,  contractors,  or  subcontractors  upon  the  public 
works,  confining  *  public  works,'  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  such  objects 
as  properly  can  be  designated  as  such,  as  public  buildings,  navy-yards, 
ana  so  on. 

Senator  Daniel.  What  do  you  read  from? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Unfortunately,  sir,  not  good  authority  to  some 
gentlemen  in  this  room — an  argument  I  made  before  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Daniel.  It  is  printed  for  circulation  ? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  It  is  on  page  189  of  a  volume  printed 
by  the  House  committee,  called  "  Eight  Hours  for  Laborers  on  Gov- 
ernment Work." 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  not  a  quotation  on  the  part  of  Judge  McCammon, 
but  simply  part  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  McCammon.  1  am  making  no  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us,  Judge  McCammon,  the  reference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General? 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  should  nave  it  here,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 
You  can  easily  find  the  volume  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral: but  I  will  furnish  the  reference. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  the  volume  and  page  there? 

Mr.  McCammon.  This  is  page  189  of  this  volume,  published  at  the 
end  of  the  hearings  of  this  session. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  you  there  the  volume  and  page  of  the 
Opinions  of  the  Attorney-General? 

Air.  McCammon.  Only  by  date,  and  a  summary  of  what  the  opin- 
ions were. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  date  of  the  opinion  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Olney? 

Mr.  McCammon.  No;  only  of  Attorney-General  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  one  by  Mr.  Olney? 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  do  not  quote  it  here;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  was  simply  a  reaffirming  of  the  Miller  deci- 
sion. That  opinion  was  rendered  because  of  the  condition  arising  in 
the  erection  of  buildings  at  that  time;*  but  as  we  understood  it,  the  deci- 
sion applied  just  the  same  to  contractors,  and  so  on  right  along  down 
the  line. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  your  time  any  fur- 
ther at  this  moment,  unless  you  desire  to  ask  me  some  questions.  I 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  listening  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Daniel,  I  will  send  for  those  opinions. 

Senator  Daniel.  Yes;  thank  you. 

(The  opinions  of  Attorney-General  Miller  and  Attorney-General 
Olney  of  the  United  States,  above  referred  to,  were  subsequently 
obtained  by  the  committee,  and  are  as  follows,  to  wit:) 

{The  act  of  August  1, 1892,  chapter  862,  is  of  general  application,  and  the  limitation  as  to  public 
works  in  said  act  applies  only  fcxrach  person*  as  are  in  the  employ  of  contractors  and  subcontractors. 
Whether  or  not  specified  persons  are  such  laborers  is  a  question  of  fact  not  for  the  Attorney-General 
to  determine.]    20  Opinions  Attorney-General,  459. 

Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  I).  <?.,  August  27,  1892. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  August  12,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  August  1, 1892,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  or Columbia. " 

In  this  note  you  ask  my  opinion  upon  the  questions: 

First.  Does  this  act  apply  only  to  such  laoorers  and  mechanics  as 
are  employed  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  upon  public  works, 
or  does  it  include  all  other  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  performing  the  usual  and  ordinary  service 
of  that  character  in  that  Department? 

Second.  Does  it  include  teamsters,  watchmen,  engineers,  and  fire- 
men employed  in  the  public  service  of  the  War  Department  and  all 
engineers,  firemen,  deck  hands,  mates,  and  seamen  on  Government 
vessels  in  the  service  thereof? 

The  act,  which  is  short,  reads  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  /Senate  and  Jlmise  of  Representatives  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America  in  Crmgrexs  assembled,  That  the  service  and 
employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are  now  or  may  here- 
after be  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  upon  any 
of  die  public  works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  said  District  of 
Columbia,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  such  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or 
control  the  services  of  such  laborers  or  mechanics,  to  require  or  permit 
any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
calendar  day  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency. 

**  Sec.  2.  That  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  any  laborer 
or  mechanic  employed  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  intentionally  violate 
any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  for  each  and  every  offense  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof. 

"Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  so.  construed  as  to 
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in  any  manner  apply  to  or  affect  contractors  or  subcontractors  or  to 
limit  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  or  mechanics  engaged  upon 
the  public  works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  which  contracts  have  been  entered  into  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act." 

The  first  question  for  decision  is  whether  this  law  applies  only  to  labor 
performed  upon  public  works,  or  whether,  as  to  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  directly  by  the  Government  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
is  general  and  applicable  to  all  cases.  Upon  the  reading  of  the  law 
the  question  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  one  which,  without  great  vio- 
lence to  the  language  of  the  statute,  might  well  be  decided  either  way. 

First.  In  the  first  place  the  title,  "An  act  relating  to  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia," 
clearly  favors  the  more  restricted  meaning.  While  this  is  by  no 
means  conclusive,  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  consideration. 
"  Where  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  statute,  the  title  mav  be 
looked  to  for  aid  in  its  construction."  (Smythe  v.  Fiske,  23  Wall., 
p.  380.) 

On  tne  other  hand,  the  punctuation  of  the  act  supports  the  opposite 
view.  If  the  law  were  read  with  a  comma  after  the  word  "  subcon- 
tractor," as  first  used  in  the  first  section,  then  the  phrase  "upon  any 
of  the  public  works  of  tne  United  States  or  of  tne  said  District  of 
Columbia"  would  qualify  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  section,  and  it 
would  -be  clear  that  the  law  should  be  applied  only  to  labor  upon  the 
public  works. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  read  without  such  comma,  the  opposite 
conclusion  would  seem  t  >  be  correct  In  the  law  itself,  both  as  enrolled 
and  printed,  there  is  no  such  comma.  In  the  reports  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
in  stating  the  substance  of  the  bill,  such  comma  is  used,  thus  favoring 
a  construction  apparently  at  variance  with  that  indicated  by  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  act  itself.  It  is  true,  as  matter  of  law,  that  u  punctua- 
tion is  no  part  of  a  statute,"  and  that  "courts  in  construing  acts  of 
Parliament  or  deeds  should  read  them  with  such  stops  as  will  give 
effect  to  the  whole."  (Hammock  v.  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  105 
U.  S.,  p.  34.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  by  using  or  omitting 
the  comma  after  the  word  "  subcontractor,"  as  above,  the  grammatical 
reading  of  this  statute  is  changed.  Without  the  comma  the  clause 
"public  works,  etc.,"  qualifies  only  the  part  relating  to  contractors  and 
subcontractors;  with  tne  comma  it  qualifies  each  of  the  three  clauses 
of  the  series.  So  far,  then,  with  the  title  on  the  one  side  and  the 
punctuation  on  the  other,  the  argument  is  perhaps  fairly  balanced. 
^  But  another  evidence  of  the  legislative  intent,  more  persuasive  than 
either  title  or  punctuation,  must  be  considered.  In  1868  Congress 
passed  an  act,  now  standing  as  section  3738,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
follows: 

"  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  work- 
men, and  mechanics  who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

This  act,  without  question,  was  general,  applying  to  all  "  laborers, 
workmen,  and  mechanics"  in  the  direct  employment  of  the  United 
States.  In  practical  administration,  however,  this  section  has  been 
held  to  be  merely  directory  and  baa  not  been  enforced* 
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In  1888  another  act  was  passed  (Supp.  Rev.  Stat,  582),  containing 
the  following: 

"And  the  Public  Printer  is  hereby  directed  to  rigidly  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  eight-hour  law  in  the  department  under  his  charge." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  legislation  upon  this  subject  when  the  act 
now  under  consideration  was  before  Congress.  It  is  matter  of  pub- 
lic history  that  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1868  efforts 
have  been  made  to  procure  legislation  from  Congress  imperatively 
requiring  the  enforcement  of  that  act. 

An  examination  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  quite  extensive  (Cong.  Rec.  6357,  etc.),  shows  that  both 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  bill  understood  its  purpose  to  be 
twofold:  First,  to  render  the  act  of  1868  effectual  by  imposing  pen- 
alties for  its  disregard;  second,  to  extend  that  act  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  contractors  and  subcontractors  of  the  Government 
and  the  District;  in  short,  that  the  purpose  was  to  make  a  working 
day  of  eight  hours  for  all  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  wherever  employed,  and  to 
make  a  like  day  for  contractors  or  subcontractors  upon  the  public 
works,  and  by  proper  penalties  to  enforce  the  observance  of  such 
working  day.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  passed  without  any  consid- 
erable discussion.  (Cong.  Rec.,  7638.)  But  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  (Senate  948  and  House  1257), 
while  not  directly  discussing  the  question  here  at  issue,  clearly  evince 
an  understanding  of  the  scope  ana  purpose  of  the  act  as  above  stated. 

The  statute,  while  in  one  sense  restricting  and  in  derogation  of  the 
common  right  of  parties  to  contract,  is  nevertheless  remedial,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  fairly  liberal  construction. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  previous  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
the  alleged  evils  sought  to  be  corrected,  and  in  deference  to  the  legis- 
lative understanding  and  purpose  apparent  in  debate  and  reports  of 
committees  while  the  act  was  under  consideration,  the  act  itself,  with- 
out violence  to  its  language,  being  susceptible  of  either  construction, 
I  am  constrained  to  hold  that  the  law  as  to  laborers  and  mechanics  in 
the  direct  employment  of  the  Government  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  general,  and  that  the  limitations  to  public  works  applies 
only  to  such  persons  as  are  in  the  employ  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

Second.  As  to  your  second  question,  pertaining  to  particular 
employees,  1  beg  to  suggest  that  its  answer  depends  upon  matters  of 
fact  not  stated  and  not  within  my  cognizance.  If  the  employees 
named  are  ordinary  laborers  or  mechanics,  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  wages  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  statute  would  seem  to 
apply.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  as  to  some  of  them, 
it  might  frequently  happen  that  they  would  be  within  the  emergency 
exception  named  in  the  statute;  and  as  to  others,  as,  for  instance,  sail- 
ors or  others  on  shipboard,  or  teamsters,  their  employment  being 
peculiar,  they  might  well  be  held  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
laborers  nor  mechanics  within  the  meaning  of  this  law. 
Respectfully, 

W.  H.  H.  Miller. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

S.  Doc.  141 4 
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[Certain  foremen  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Military  Prison  are  not  4i  laborers  or  mechanics*'  within 
the  eight-hour  law  of  August  1,  1892,  chapter  352.]  Opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  volume  21, 
page  82. 

Department  of  Justice,  June '/,  189b. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  communication  of  May 
26,  asking  my  official  opinion  as  to  whether  certain  employees  at  the 
military  prison,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  eight- hour  law  of  August  1,  1892,  chapter  352,  as  "laborers 
or  mechanics." 

It  appears  that  four  of  these  men  are  employed  at  the  prison  as 
"  foremen  of  mechanics,"  and  are  each  paid  under  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  602),  a  stated  salary 
of  $1,200  per  annum.  Their  duties  appear  to  be  directing  mechanical 
labor  of  the  prisoners.  By  section  1345  of  the  Revised  Statutes  a 
board  organized  by  you  is  empowered  to  "frame  regulations  for  the 
government  of  prisons."  You  inform  me  the  regulations  so  framed 
require  more  than  eight  hours'  work  of  the  prisoners,  and  therefore 
necessarily  require  more  than  eight  hours'  work  of  the  men  who  are 
set  to  watch  and  direct  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  eight-hour  law  is  not  applicable  to  these  employees. 

The  facts  as  to  the  other  employees  mentioned  are  not  so  clearly 
stated,  but  their  case  appears  to  be  governed  by  the  same  principles. 
Very  respectfully, 

Richard  Olney. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  you  with  interest,  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Now,  the  committee  may  have  some  questions  to  address  to  you.  Do 
the  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  O'Connell  any 
questions? 

Senator  Daniel.  Mr.  O'Connell,  have  you  collated  any  testimony 
or  have  you  in  your  possession  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  changed  their  hours  of  labor  as  to  the  effects  of  that  change 
and  as  to  the  comparative  amount  of  work  per  day  done  under  it? 

Mr.   O'Connell.    The  only  information  1  have  on  that  point  is 

Sthered  from  personal  talks  and  interviews.  I  have  compiled  no 
ta  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  simply  what  1  have  gathered  through 
my  personal  experience  in  constantly  traveling  around  the  country. 

Senator  Daniel,  Yes;  1  noted  your  reference  to  a  particular  firm. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  was  one  firm  in  New  York.  I  stated  that 
firm;  yes. 

Senator  Daniel.  You  were  speaking  of  what  was  in  your  mind  at 
the  moment.  1  did  not  know  but  what  there  might  be  some  collation 
of  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  might,  if  the  committee  desires ,  gather  some 
information  in  that  line. 

Senator  Daniel.  The  matter  of  experience  in  the  practical  working 
of  this  plan  is  a  very  important  one. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Connell,  instances  where  the  eight-hour  law 
now  obtain  among  machinists  might  be  adverted  to.  Can  you,  from 
the  information  or  data  you  have,  state  approximately  how  many  men 
employing  machinists  are  working  successfully  under  the  eight-hour 
law  besides  Mayor  Jones?     Are  there  not  some  in  South  Chicago? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  not  the  machinists.  The  steel  mill  there  is 
running  on  what  is  called  the  "three-shift  eight-hour"  basis. 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  been  running  for  Home  time  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  for  years;  yes. .  The  machinists,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  work,  are  working  ten  hours  at  this  time.  That, 
nowever,  does  not  mean  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  in  eight 
hours,  but  that  at  this  time  (and  it  has  been  so  for  years)  it  is  done 
in  this  way.  The  machinists  come  in  and  go  out;  they  work,  for 
instance,  Sundays,  when  the  other  mill  men  are  not  working,  because 
they  then  have  time  for  doing  repairs  they  could  not  ordinarily  get 
at  during  the  week.  The  machinists  have  been  working  ten  hours  in 
the  mill  there,  but  in  the  other  departments  the  eight-hour  plan  has 
been  working  successfully  for  )rears. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 

The  Chairman.  But  what  is  the  name  of  the  firm  or  corporation  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Employing  how  many  men;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  I  should  judge  that  there  are  four  or  five 
thousand  men  employed  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  very  large  output? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes;  they  have  a  very  large  plant. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  been  working  upon  the  eight-hour 


Mr.  O'Connell.  In  the  steel  mills.  I  can  not  say  that  that  basis 
applies  exclusively  to  the  whole  mill,  but  it  does  to  that  department  of 
it,  and  so  on;  and  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  mills  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company  at  Milwaukee  and  Joliet. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  has  been  practiced  for  some  time? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  because  I  was  located  in  Chicago  for  sev- 
eral years;  I  had  offices  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  noticed  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  certain  ingots  of  steel,  of  changing  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  heating? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes;  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  that  there  are  certain  times  in  the  performance 
of  work  when  men  can  not  be  changed,  and  there  would  be  a  necessity 
for  their  working  longer  than  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  any  valuable  informa- 
tion on  that  point? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  so  far  as  the  steel  industry  is  concerned,  1  do 
not  want  to  put  myself  up  as  being  a  practical  man  in  that  line  of 
work;  but  I  want  to  speak  in  another  direction.  As  a  skilled  mechanic 
I  have  spent  twenty  years  in  the  machine  shop,  in  all  its  phases.  I 
have  heard  the  statement  made,  and  have  seen  it  in  print,  tnat  in  cer- 
tain work  in  the  machine  shop — as,  for  instance,  turning  a  gun  barrel, 
running  a  large  boring  mill,  and  so  on — the  change  of  men,  say  at  4 
or  5  o'clock,  or  whenever  the  eight  hours  might  be  up,  could  not  be 
successfully  made. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  job  in  a  machine  shop  done  on  a 
machine  or  by  hand  on  which  the  men  could  not  be  successfully 
changed  at  anv  time  of  the  day  or  night.  There  is  just  this  slight 
difficulty  which  sometimes  occurs,  that  one  man  performing  a  job 
may  get  it  toward  completion  in  a  certain  particular  and  there  may  be 
some  little  thing  in  widen,  in  his  performance  of  the  work,  he  may 
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have  preferred  by  allowing  or  giving  or  taking  at  some  other  part  of 
the  work  to  make  up  for  something  that  has  occurred  with  the  work 
that  has  been  done.  Do  you  catch  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make* 
If  he  had  that  in  mind,  and  would  tell  the  man  who  relieved  him,  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  if  he  should  happen  to  forget  it  a  slight  error 
might  occur.  But  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  he  is  just  as  liable  to  for- 
get it  himself.  If  he  does  not  think  of  it  so  as  to  tell  the  other  man 
he  will  not  think  of  it  to  do  it  himself,  so  that  the  argument  does  not 
hold  good  that  men  can  not  be  displaced  at  the  proper  time  and  that 
there  will  be  a  liability  of  the  work  not  going  on. 

I  will  say  to  you  mechanically,  as  a  practical  man,  that  there  are 
certain  classes  of  skilled  work  in  which  the  stoppage  of  a  machine 
would  mean  that  a  shrewd  inspector  would  declare*  the  work  not  up 
to  contract — as,  for  instance,  in  the  boring  of  a  cylinder  the  size  of 
this  room  for  a  large  pumping  plant.  In  the  finishing  cut  of  that 
cylinder,  if  you  stop  the  cylinder  with  the  tool  going  around  in  it,  or 
the  cylinder  itself  in  going  around  the  tool,  whichever  the  case  may 
be — they  work  both  ways — the  stopping,  say  for  the  noon  hour,  and 
then  the  starting  of  the  machine  again  after  the  noon  hour  would 
naturally  make  a  mark  or  starting  point,  you  will  be  told  that  such 
work  must  be  kept  going.  That  is  true.  But  you  can  change  men  a 
hundred  times  on  the  cylinder  while  it  is  going;  and  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  see  that  the  machine  is  running. 

The  same  condition  applies  to  the  finishing  of  work  on  a  gun  or 
anything  else  for  the  Government.  But  1  can  go  down  to  the  navy- 
yard  in  Washingtown  to-day,  or  into  the  Cramp  shipyard,  or  into  the 
Newport  News  shipyard,  or  into  an  engine  building  plant  here,  or  into 
any  machine  shop,  I  do  not  care  what  the  line  of  work  is,  and  in  five 
minutes  I  will  displace  any  man  who  is  in  the  shop  performing  any 
job  and  successfully  take  nis  place.  All  I  need  is  an  explanation  of 
the  work  he  is  performing,  his  measurements,  and  so  on. 

In  so  'far  as  the  steel  business  is  concerned,  1  say  I  am  not  prepared 
to  speak;  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  there.  Steel  men  are  pre- 
pared to  argue  that  case.  But  I  say  that  as  to  the  manufacturing  of 
machinery  to  go  into  boatu,  or  other  machinerv,  or  the  building  of 
guns  or  of  gun  carriages,  or  the  mechanical  appliances  to  operate  the 
gun,  there  is  not  a  point  where  the  skilled  man  can  not  displace  his 
fellow  skilled  man  and  go  right  on  with  the  work  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night. 

That  is  done  every  day  here  in  Washington.  They  run  two  or  three 
shifts  all  the  time  in  the"  Washington  Navy- Yard.  Men  go  right  in  at 
3  o'clock  and  displace  the  men  who  have  been  working  eight  hours 
prior  to  that  time.  They  take  their  places  and  go  right  on  with  the 
work.  That  is  done  every  day  in  the  navy -yard  here  and  has  been 
done  for  years  and  years.  There  are  three  shifts  of  men  working 
down  there,  one  displacing  the  other  every  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  also  apply  to  the  boring  of  guns? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  applies  to  the  boring  of  guns  and  doing  all  of 
the  work  there.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  There  is  notning  in 
the  contention  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  work. 

I  heard  an  argument  made  before  the  House  as  to  the  disastrous 
results  that  might  follow  if  in  building  a  boat  at  the  Cramp  shipyard, 
while  the  men  were  raising  up  a  big  armor  plate  to  put  on  the  side  of 
the  boat,  the  quitting  time  of  the  men  came,  and  the  plate  had  to  hang 
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there  all  night;  for  if  the  men  worked  a  minute  after  4,  the  law 
would  be  violated. 

Why,  gentlemen,  that  is  done  every  day.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  handle 
a  piece  of  armor  plate  with  the  appliances  that  are  manufactured  for 
that  purpose  as  it  is  for  me  to  handle  this  pamphlet.  There  is  not  a 
bit  or  difference.  The  machinery  is  prepared  especially  to  handle 
great  work  of  this  kind,  and  it  stands  there  every  night.  I  have  seen 
great  pieces  of  work  hanging  on  cranes  in  the  machine  shops  for  nights 
and  days.  The  men  would  go  and  leave  the  work,  and  come  back  the 
next  day,  and  would  be  needed  for  something  else,  and  would  be  taken 
off  of  that  job  and  put  on  the  other;  and  there  it  would  hang.  It  is 
not  any  more  difficult  than  for  you  to  hang  up  that  pamphlet  with  a 

Eiece  of  twine  that  is  able  to  hold  it.  There  is  no  more  liability  of  its 
reaking  or  falling  or  becoming  hurt.  Time  has  little  effect.  The 
preparation  of  tools  and  appliances  and  cranes  to  handle  this  work  is 
such  that  time  does  not  affect  it.  Sometimes  the  men  will  throw  in  a 
block  in  case  something  might  disturb  it;  and  it  is  blocked  up  and 
kept  prepared  for  just  such  emergencies. 

All  these  things  are  prepared  as  they  go  along  by  the  machine  shops 
and  the  great  industries  of  this  country.  I  do  not  suppose  any  great 
institution  would  try  to  handle  a  great  piece  of  work  at  this  time  with 
the  tools  with  which  they  were  handling  little  pieces  of  machinery 
years  ago.  Such  is  not  the  case  to-dav.  They  do  not  take  those 
chances  to-day.  And  when  men  say  to  this  committee  that  a  gang  of 
men  are  liable  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  on  an  armor  plate  and  get  it 
up  in  the  air,  and  the  whistle  would  blow  and  they  would  go  away  and 
leave  it  there,  and  all  kinds  of  damage  would  be  liable  to  occur  to  the 
companj',  I  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  If  you  want  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  I  say.  go  down  to  your  navy-yard  here;  go  to  any  of 
your  Government  works;  and  see  the  way  this  work  is  handled,  with 
no  liability  to  damage  any  more  than  exists  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

I  say,  as  a  practical  man,  that  the  argument  that  an  eight-hour  day 
can  not  be  carried  out  as  well  as  the  ten-hour  day  because  of  the  shift- 
ing of  men  does  not  apply,  because  the  same  condition  prevails  at  the 
end  of  ten  hours  that  prevails  at  the  end  of  eight  in  so  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  work  is  concerned.  Ten  hours  work  does  not  finish  a  job 
of  work  any  of  tener  than  eight  hours'  work  does.  Lots  of  jobs  in  the 
machine  shops  run  for  six  days,  and  then  are  not  completed.  Do  you 
suppose  one  man  is  going  to  stay  on  a  job  of  that  kind  night  and  day, 
for  six  days,  in  order  to  complete  it?  He  would  have  to  have  a  funeral 
at  his  house  if*he  did,  if  it  occurred  very  often. 

1  have  often  worked  on  a  piece  of  work  in  a  machine  shop  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  for  forty-eight  hours;  that  is,  I  have  had  the  job,  come 
in  the  morning,  started  the  machine,  and  gone  to  work  again.  It  is 
not  true  that  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  every  job  is  going  to  be  finished, 
or  that  at  the  end  of  ten  hours  every  job  is  finished.  There  is  no  liability 
of  mistakes  and  errors  and  accidents  because  it  is  not  finished  in  that 
time.  That  argument  does  not  apply  at  all  in  manufacturing.  The 
job  may  be  done  in  ten  minutes,  it  may  be  done  in  an  hour,  or  it  may 
be  done  in  eight  hours  or  a  week  or  ten  weeks.  Matters  are  so 
arranged  nowadays  that  one  man  can  take  another's  place  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  without  difficulty.  If  a  man  were  to  die,  would  it  oe  said 
that  no  one  else  could  finish  his  job?  That  would  be  a  ridiculous 
argument.  And  yet  the  opposition  to  this  measure  have  used  that 
argument  here. 
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As  a  practical  man  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  the  machine 
shop  in  the  various  lines  of  industry  and  mechanical  work,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  as  a  mechanic  I  will  go  into  any  machine  shop  in  this 
country  to-day,  and  with  a  limited  time,  a  few  moments'  knowledge  of 
just  how  far  the  work  has  been  completed,  I  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  it 
and  be  prepared  to  displace  any  man  who  is  working  on  the  job  and 
successfully  complete  it. 

Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  Task  a  single  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  your  judgment,  Mr.  O'Connell,  what  difficulties 
would  a  manufacturer  encounter  if  he  should  reduce  the  hours  in  his 
establishment  from  nine  to  eight  where  he  has  now  adopted  the  nine- 
hour  system  ?  What  difficulties  would  he  encounter  in  a  business  way, 
in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  He  would  not  encounter  any  particular  difficulties 
if  men  in  the  same  line  of  industry 

Mr.  Payson.  1  am  not  asking  ycu  that;  I  am  assuming  that  other 
people  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  He  would  be  under  the  natural  disadvantage,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Payson.  Of  what? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Of  competition. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  means  that  his  competitors  ought  to  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Payson.  If  they  were  not,  it  would  mean  ruin  to  him? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  mean  ruin  to  him. 

Mr.  Payson.  It  would  mean  disaster? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  have  any  number  of  successful  employers 
who  run  their  institutions  shorter  hours  and  pay  better  wages  and 
have  better  shop  conditions,  etc. ,  and  successfully  compete  with  other 
institutions  which  do  not  give  these  privileges. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  are  referring  especiaily  to  this  gentleman  in  New 
York,  who  said,  as  you  say,  that  ne  was  satisfied  with  nine  hours  now? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payson.  Suppose  there  should  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his 
men  to  compel  him,  by  a  strike,  to  reduce  to  eight  hours;  what  diffi- 
culties would  he  encounter  in  the  business  world  as  against  his 
competitors? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Unless  his  factory  was  eauipped  and  his  employees 
were  prepared  to  compete  with  the  others,  he  would  naturally  suffer 
because  of  the  competition. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Very  naturally  that  would  be  the  case;  but  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  does  not  mean  anything  of  that  kind.  The 
natural  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  there  is  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor,  give  that  employer  a  class  of  men  mentally  and  physic- 
ally better  able  to  produce  than  the  man  who  employs  his  workmen  for 
long  hours.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  it  is  veiy  natural 
that  the  man  whose  hours  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  man  who  had 
reduced  would  have  some  advantage.  I  do  not  think  any  sane  man 
denies  that  fact.  But  this  bfll  does  not  mean  anything  of  that  kind. 
It  means  that  all  contractors  and  all  subcontractors  shall  work  their 
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employees  eight  hours.     There  is  no  opportunity,  under  this  law,  for 
that  unfair  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  where  all  have  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payson.  But,  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  that  point,  following  my  own 
question,  would  not  that  put  those  who  were  doing  Government  work 
at  a  disadvantage  as  to  those  who  were  not  doing  Government  work? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Not  in  so  far  as  competition  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Payson.  Why  not? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Certainly  not;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Payson.  Suppose  I  am  a  brass  manufacturer,  working  my  men 
nine  hours  a  day,  and  you  are  a  shipbuilder  doing  work  in  the  same 
line  in  connection  with  shipbuilding,  and  you  under  this  bill  could  only 
work  your  men  eight  hours  a  day  upon  private  as  well  as  Government 
work.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  you  are  on  even 
terms  with  me? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  but  this  bill  says  that  if  you  are  making  brass 
goods  for  the  United  States  Government 

Mr.  Payson.  But  I  am  not.  I  am  making  them  for  the  general 
market. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Then  you  are  not  coming  in  competition  at  all  with 
the  man  who  is  manufacturing  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCammon.  He  is  coming  into  competition  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  labor? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Noj  not  at  all  as  to  labor.  If  you  two  gentlemen 
are  going  to  build  two  ships,  one  in  California  and  the  other  in  Maine, 
and  the  Government  says  that  both  of  you  shall  only  work  the  men  in 
your  shop  eight  hours,  there  is  no  competition  between  you. 

Mr.  Payson.  No;  but  I  do  not  do  any  Government  work  and  Judge 
McCammon  does. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Then  if  you  are  not  building  for  the  Government 
and  Judge  McCammon  is,  you  are  not  competing  with  him. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  suppose  I  am  doing  work  for  the  Government 
and  also  private  work,  as  every  shipyard  is? 

Mr.  OxJonnell.  On  the  outside? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  tendency  of  the  bill  will  be  that  all  shipyards 
and  all  employees  in  shipyards  will  work  eight  hours  after  a  while. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  until  they  do,  how  are  we  going  to  compete  with 
the  shipyard  which  does  no  Government  work;  and  at  Newport  News 
we  do  both  Government  and  private  work.  We  have  more  Govern- 
ment work  at  this  moment  than  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company 
is  doing  at  Camden,  and  we  do  more  private  work  than  they  do.  If 
this  bill  limits  us  to  eight  hours,  do  you  want  the  committee  to  under- 
stand that  we  can  be  expected  to  compete  with  the  New  York  Ship 
building  Company  in  private  work,  we  working  our  men  only  eignt 
hours  and  they  ten? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  This  law  does  not  say  that  you  shall  put  your  men 
who  are  working  on  private  work  down  to  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Payson.  undoubtedly;  but  if  we  work  our  men  one  hour  on 
Government  work  we  can  not  work  them  more  than  eight  hours  on 
any  other  work. 
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Mr.  O'Connell.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  have  the  men 
engaged  on  Government  work  work  on  private  work.  I  am  here  to 
teff  you,  as  a  practical  man,  that  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
that  men  only  work  one  hour  on  one  shift  and  then  ten  hours  on  some- 
thing else  is  absolutely  untrue.  1  do  not  mean  that  in  an  offensive 
way,  of  course. 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  no;  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  are  men  in  the  employment  of  the  ship- 
building firms  of  this  country  who  never  touch  a  Government  job. 
There  are  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Newport  News  yard  who  never 
touch  a  Government  job. 

Mr.  Payson.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  same  is  true  of  Cramp's  shipyard.  I  know 
something  of  that  yard.  1  know  men  who  have  been  working  in 
Cramp's  yard  for  years  and  have  never  touched  a  Government  iob 

Mr.  McCammon.  How  long  ago  were  you  there? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  A  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  McCammon.  In  the  yard? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  "No;  I  could  not  get  in  the  yard  if  they  knew  1  was 
there.    They  know  me  too  well. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  simply  asked  for  information, 
and  the  gentleman  is  so  positive  that  1  would  like  to  ask  him  another 
question.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  to  the  committee,  Mr.  O'Connell, 
tnat  there  are  men  at  the  Newport  News  shipbuilding  yard  whose  work 
is  confined  exclusively  to  Government  work? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  x  es. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is,  whose  work  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Government  work  and  who  never  do  any  work  on  private  jobs? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  When  there  is  Government  work  there,  not  onlv 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company,  but  every  other  shipbuild- 
ing company  in  this  country  that  is  working  successfully  has  its  men 
so  specialized  that,  for  instance,  a  certain  class  of  men  do  only  a  cer- 
tain line  of  work  on  a  boat;  and  when  these  men  are  doin^-  that  work 
they  do  it  exclusively.  They  are  not  going  to  bring  in  some  other 
man  who  has  been  working  on  some  other  part  of  the  ship,  who  does 
not  happen  to  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  work,  how  it  is  han- 
dled, and  so  on.  One  set  of  men  do  that  work  exclusively,  and  when 
they  are  through  they  go  on  with  another  job,  probably  a  private  ship 
or  another  Government  job. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  say — when  they  are  through  with  the 
work. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  But  you  sav  if  a  man  works  an  hour  on  that  work 
he  can  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  on  any  other  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  this  bill  provides  in  terms. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  But  what  I  say  is  that  you  can  adopt  means  and 
methods  of  handling  your  labor  so  that  that  objection  will  not  apply; 
it  will  not  interfere  with  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  that  we  could  then  work  some  men  eight  hours 
on  Government  work  only,  and  also  work  other  men  ten  hours  on 
private  work?  Do  you  think  that  plan  could  obtain  in  any  establish- 
ment in  this  country? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  might  for  a  little  while,  until  the  men  realize 
what  is  going  on.  Then  the  men  who  are  working  ten  hours  will 
simply  say  to  you:  "  You  will  have  to  get  other  men  to  work  for  you. " 
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Mr.  Payson.  There  will  be  a  strike,  of  course;  that  is  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Mr.  Payson.  It  means  a  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Connell 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Pardon  me,  Senator,  the  statement  has  been  made 
here  that  men  do  not  want  this  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Payson.  Not  with  eight  hours'  pay;  no. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  have  not  said  anything  about  pay.  That  will 
take  care  of  itself.  We  did  not  say  anything  aoout  pay  for  nine  hours 
last  year,  but  we  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  If  one  manufac- 
turer should  endeavor  to  reduce  his  labor  to  eight  hours  a  day,  com- 
peting with  men  who  employ  their  labor  nine  hours  a  day,  would  not 
his  difficulties  be  generally  similar  to  the  difficulties  that  are  encoun- 
tered by  these  manufacturers  who  reduce  their  labor  to  nine  hours  a 
day  in  competition  with  other  establishments  employing  men  on  simi- 
lar work  at  ten  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  natural  conclusion.  But  the 
question  is  here,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  ask  if  those  who  reduced  from  ten  to  nine 
hours  could  compete  in  a  degree  with  those  who  reduced  from  nine  to 
eight,  as  1  understand  you? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  same  ratio  exists. 

The  Chairman.  Not  exactly  the  same  ratio,  because  it  is  a  lesser 
number  of  hours;  but  to  a  certain  extent,  I  apprehend,  3Tou  would 
argue  that  the  men  who  have  encountered  competition  at  ten  hours  a 
day  when  they  reduced  to  nine  would  be  to  a  degree  able  to  reduce  to 
eight  hours  a  day  in  competition  with  others  who  still  remain  at  nine. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  natural  ratio  would  be  there;  they  would  lie 
capable  of  competing  to  exactly  the  same  extent.  Probably  with 
improved  tools,  improved  conditions,  and  improved  facilities  they 
would  be  able  to  compote  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  Chairman,  I  understand  tnat  to  be  your  answer  to  the  question 
of  Judge  Payson. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Is  not  that  the  general  rule  when  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor  occurs  in  a  given  establishment;  that  new  appliances 
and  new  machinery  are  introduced? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  statement  is  made  every  day  by  manufacturers 
that  if  this  bill  goes  through  they  will  have  to  invest  more  capital  and 
put  in  new  tools.    That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  the  result  is  what? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  result  is  increased  production. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  ability  to  compete  with  longer-hour  establish- 
ments? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  And  ability  to  compete  with  longer-hour  establish- 
ments because  of  improved  facilities  for  production. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  the  increased  leisure  and  rest  of  the  workman 
makes  him  better  physically  and  mentally  able  to  perform  the  work 
required  under  the  new  conditions? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  the  natural  result;  yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Is  not  that  the  invariable  rule  of  all  trades  and  of  al< 
industries? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Gompers.  Of  all  countries? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  proceed,  General  Herbert. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  one  Question. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  no  establishment  that 
had  once  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  had  ever  gone  back  to  the  longer 
hours  of  labor,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few 
small  industries.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  1  think  Mr.  Gompers  made  that  statement.  But  I 
say  that  during  the  past  year  our  experience  with  the  firms  where  we 
had  secured  the  nine-hour  day  has  been  that  but  few  of  them — not 
over  15, 1  think  I  said — have  attempted  to  return  to  the  ten-hour  day. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Was  it  done? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  persisted  in  it  now 
have  strikes  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Then  those  who  did  attempt  to  go  back  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Then  every  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  longer  hour,  whether  in 
in  a  smaller  establishment  or  a  larger  establishment,  would  meet  with 
the  resistance  of  organized  labor,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  it.  Then, 
if  they  can  not  do  it,  can  you  draw  any  argument  in  favor  of  the 
advisability  of  doing  it  or  the  profit  of  doing  it  from  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  do  what  they  can  not  do? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  but  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  are  so 
satisfied  with  their  conditions  that  they  have  no  desire  even  to  contend 
with  their  labor  for  the  right  to  go  back 

Mr.  Herbert.  But  vou  can  not  tell  whether  a  man  is  satisfied  or 
not  when  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  go  back  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  But  if  he  says  that  he  is  satisfied 

Mr.  Herbert.  Oh,  yes;  unless  he  says  he  is  satisfied.  But  no  argu- 
ment is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  go  back  or  do  not 
try  to  go  back,  because  the  fact  is  that  they  can  not  go  back? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Well,  neither  do  we  put  the  colored  man  back  in 
slavery  again  because  he  may  perhaps  prefer  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Gompers.  But  the  productivity  of  the  industry  goe3  to  show 
the  advisability  and  the  economic  advantage  of  the  change. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  may  show  it  to  you.  but  it  may  not  show  it  to 
the  employer. 

Mr.  Gompers.  But  it  does,  sir. 

Senator  Daniel.  Mr.  O'Connell,  have  you  any  list  of  the  establish- 
ments, firms^ corporations^  or  what  not  that  have  reduced  their  hours 
of  labor  from  ten  to  nine? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes;  we  have  a  list  of  a  very  large  number  of 
firms,  and  could  secure  an  even  larger  list  of  them  in  a  short  time. 

Senator  Daniel.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  as  full  a  list  as  you  can  of  the  establishments  which  have  reduced 
their  hours  of  labor  below  ten  hours? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir;  1  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so;  and  I  will 
have  that  information  or  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  get  for  you  at  your 
next  hearing. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  O'Connell  as  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  1  wish  to  say  that  I 
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have  here  a  communication  from  that  company  oa  this  very  subject. 
It  is  in  the  printed  report  of  the  House  committee  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, on  page  323.  It  is  dated  Chicago,  111.,  April  4,  1900,  and 
addressed  to  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Company.     It  is  as  follows: 

"We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  bill  at  Washington, 
believing  it  will  militate  against  the  American  manufacturer.  Not  10 
per  cent  of  our  men  are  on  an  eight- hour  basis,  and  these  are  only  in 
places  where  great  heat  or  physical  exertion  is  required. 

"Illinois  Steel  Company." 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  does  not  argue  at  all  against  that  statement. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  am  not  arguing;  1  am  simply  putting  the  facts 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  In  that  connection  it  might  be  well  to  quote  a  letter 
written  by  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Works.  It 
is  in  the  hearings  from  which  Judge  McCammon  read  the  dispatch 
just  now.     It  is  dated  Joliet,  111.,  March  10, 1902. 

Mr.  Payson.  On  what  page  is  it? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Page  208  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  Congress? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  I  will  read  the  date  if  you  will  let  me.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Joliet,  III,,  March  10, 1902. 
J.  E.  Ralph,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friend  Joe:  Yours  of  8th  instant  to  hand.  In  reply  will  say  that 
this  plant  has  been  working  eight-hour  turns  (tonnage  men  onlv)  for 
four  vears,  at  the  request  of  the  men;  and  1  believe  that  it  has  been  a 
benefit  to  the  plant,  as  the  men  work  more  regular  and  do  not  object 
to  being  pushed;  besides,  I  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
more  manly  men  in  every  respect,  which  I  did  not  believe  before  we 
tried  it. 

With  best  regards,  I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

I.  Cook  Norton, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Works. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  on  cross-examination  at  the  next  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  begin  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  then. 

Mr.  McCammon.  May  1  make  a  suggestion,  just  a  single  one?  It 
will  not  take  a  moment. 

Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Gompers  have  stated  that  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  produce  some  witnesses  from  the  large  establishments  I 
represent  here  is  because  it  would  be  as  much  as  the  labor  life  of  the 
individuals  concerned  would  be  worth  if  they  came  here  and  testified 
against  the  wishes  of  their  employers.  Considering  what  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  just  testified  to,  why  not  produce  some  of  the  discharged 
men  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  who  are  not  under  the  duress 
which  has  been  suggested?  Why  not  produce  the  Harlan  &  Hollings- 
worth  men  who  have  had  reduced  hours  of  labor?  Why  not  produce 
the  Nixon  men?     Why  not  produce  the  men  who  are  in  the  shipbuild- 
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ing  and  repair  dry  docks  in  New  York,  who  labor  under  the  eight-hour 
system?    That  is  merely  a  suggestion  to  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  track  of  these  men  who 
are  discharged  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works.  They  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1902,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesday ',  June  17,  1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Clapp,  Daniel,  and  Harris. 

Present  also:  L.  E.  Payson,  esq.,  representing  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  of  Newport  News,  Va.;  the 
Stirling  Boner  Company,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company,  of  Bath,  Me.; 
James  H.  Hayden,  esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship- 
building Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company ,  etc. ;  S.  G.  Hopkins,  esq.,  representing  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  of  Camden,  N.  J.;  Samuel  Gompers,  esq.,  James 
O'Connell,  esq.,  and  A.  Furuseth,  esq.,  representing  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  others. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  EStt. 

Mr.  Gomper8.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee, 
as  well  as  at  other  times,  Mr.  McCammon  and  the  other  counsel  who 
appear  for  the  opposition  to  this  bill  have  made  the  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  well  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  statements  or  assertions 
made  bjr  myself  and  others  as  to  the  system  of  intimidation  which 
obtains  in  some  of  the  plants  owned  by  the  companies  which  these 
gentlemen  represent,  and  as  to  the  dismissal  of  men,  but  to  see 
whether  there  is  really  anything  besides  my  own  assertion  upon  that 
subject. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  this  committee  last  week  1  undertook  to 
write  to  a  few  of  the  iron  molders'  unions  in  Pennsylvania,  asking 
each  of  them  whether  they  knew  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  dis- 
charged or  were  alleged  to  have  been  discharged  by  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  March,  1902,  because 
of  their  desire  or  effort  to  organize  a  molders'  union. 

At  the  same  time  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Tracy,  asking 
him  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  to  make  an  investigation  into  whatever 
discharge  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Cramp  shipyards  by  reason  of 
an  expressed  or  manifested  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  their  employees 
to  belong  to  a  union,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had  participated 
or  hoped  to  participate  in  a  movement  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor.  I  also  requested  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Flynn  to  proceed  to 
Bethlehem  and  to  make  an  investigation  for  himself,  and  to  ascertain 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  discharge  or  alleged  discharge  of  any  employee 
or  number  of  employees  foi  making  an  effort  to  organize  into  a  union, 
or  because  of  their  attendance  at  a  meeting  at  which  addresses  were 
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made  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Garland,  of  Pittsburg,  and  your  humble  servant, 
upon  the  question  of  the  Chinese  immigration,  immigration  generally, 
and  the  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 

These  gentlemen  are  here.  Several  of  them  come  from  various  points 
out  of  town.  Yesterday  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Wisser,  the 
secretary  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  AJlentown,  Pa.,  informing 
me,  in  response  to  my  letter,  that  one  of  the  discharged  men  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  would  arrive  in  the  afternoon.  That  gen- 
tleman is  now  present,  and  I  ask  that  he  may  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  McCammon. 
Let  me  state,  however,  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  both  sides  that  this 
is  a  collateral  matter.  The  inquiry  here  is  in  respect  to  a  bill;  and  we 
are  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  shall  limit  the  working  day  to 
eight  hours  in  the  mode  proposed  by  this  bill.  The  committee,  as  I 
think,  all  sincerely  favoring  eight-hour  labor,  the  question  is  whether 
the  present  bill  is  a  proper  expedient  to  extend  and  euforce  that  mode 
of  labor. 

The  question  whether  certain  employees  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  urged  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  limit  to  labor,  and 
whether  their  employers  have  favored  it  or  have  disfavored  them 
because  they  favored  it,  is  a  collateral  matter.  It  has  been  suggested 
here  and  the  witnesses  are  now  here.  I  think  you  were  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  having  them  come  here  after  the  suggestion  had  been  made, 
and  we  will  near  them;  but  we  will  limit  your  hearings,  and  we  will 
certainly  limit  the  hearings  on  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  because 
it  is  a  collateral  matter.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  employers 
and  the  employees  want  this  limitation,  but  whether  it  is  right  and 
proper  for  us  to  enact  it  into  law. 

So,  as  they  are  here,  we  will  hear  those  who  are  present,  but  (with 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  of  course,  if  they  concur  in  that  view) 
I  will  limit  the  inquiry  so  that  we  can  keep  ourselves  mainly  within 
the  line  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  the  chairman  has  just  said;  but  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  have  said  that  they  represent  the  workingmen 
employed  by  these  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  we  will  hear  them. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  when  we  have  stated  that  they  do  not,  our 
statement  has  been  questioned.  When  we  have  asserted  that  the 
employees  of  these  companies  want  the  eight-hour  law,  and  that  when 
they  make  any  manifestation  in  that  regard  they  are  victimized,  dis- 
charged, and  blacklisted,  these  assertions  have  been  questioned.  For 
that  reason  they  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  all  parties  to  understand  that  we,  the  com- 
mittee, will  conduct  this  investigation,  and  that  the  suggestions  of 
gentlemen  on  one  side  or  the  other  which  lead  too  far  into  collateral 
inquiries  we  will  not  pursue  beyond  limits  we  think  proper.  As  we 
will  hear  these  gentlemen  who  are  now  here,  so  we  will  hear  some  on 
the  other  side  in  response;  but  you  all  appreciate  that  if,  in  the  zeal 
of  advocacy  on  one  side  or  the  other,  you  once  stray  off  into  collateral 
inquiries,  you  will  get  further  and  further  away  from  the  main 
question,  and  that  to  which  the  committee  will  expressly  address 
itself  and  intends  to  address  itself  until  the  matter  is  ready  to  go  to 
.  Congress,  where  it  should  go.    The  committee  is  engaged  in  an  honest 
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effort  to  determine  the  efficacy,  the  wisdom,  the  prudence,  and  the 
legality  of  the  measure  before  us,  and  to  report  it  favorably,  to  report 
it  favorably  with  amendments,  or  to  report  it  unfavorably,  as  the 
committee  may  determine.  This  general  question  as  to  whether  cer- 
tain people  do  or  do  not  want  it  is  in  the  end  merely  collateral,  as  you 
will  perceive. 

Or  course,  it  has  this  bearing — that  in  passing  a  law  the  Senate 
should  be  very  much  interested  to  know  if  there  is  a  public  demand 
for  it.  The  question,  however,  is  not  simply  as  to  the  public  demand, 
but  as  to  the  public  interest.  These  gentlemen  have  been  very  prop- 
erly brought  here  in  response  to  the  challenge  thus  made,  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  heard.  The  committee  will  hear  them.  First  of  all, 
I  think  perhaps  Mr.  O'Connell  had  not  quite  finished.  Had  you 
finished  what  you  had  to  say,  Mr.  O'Connell  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  was  going  to  finish  this  morning,  Senator; 
but  some  of  these  men  are  from  out  of  town  and  want  to  get  away. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  them  first,  then. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  ESQ.,  OF  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  Robertson.  My  name  is  William  Robertson;  my  age  is  28 
years;  I  am  an  iron  molder;  my  residence  is  Allentown,  fa. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  employed,  or  where  have  you  been 
employed  recently? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  was  employed  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works. 

The  Chairman.  Until  when  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Until  about  the  12th  or  14th  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  Your  employment  then  ceased? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  circumstances? 

Mr.  Robertson.  1  was  dismissed. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  grounds? 

Mr.  Robertson.  1  was  told  that  they  were  slack  of  orders. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  employed  there  how  long? 

Mr.  Robertson.  From  the  31st  of  last  December. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  can  you  state  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  your  employment  and  discharge? 

Mr.  Robertson.  When  I  went  to  work  there  I  was  told  they  were 
very  busy;  and  we  worked  away  in  the  day  and  also  in  the  evenings, 
overtime,  to  try  and  catch  up  with  the  orders. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  hed  you  been  working? 

Mr.  Robertson.  From  the  31st  of  December  until  the  12th  or  14th 
of  March.  Just  before  1  was  discharged  the  iron  molders  held  an 
open  meeting  to  get  some  of  the  men  tnere  and  talk  to  them.  That 
meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the  Friday  evening  fol- 
lowing I  was  discharged,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  slack  of  orders. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  was  a  meeting  held  there? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  hall? 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  a  hall. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  simply  present  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Just  present;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  persons  discharged  at  the 
time  you  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Four  besides  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  those  persons  attended 
that  meeting? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  they  were  discharged  before  the  meeting. 
The  two  fellows  who  secured  the  hall  for  the  meeting  were  discharged, 
and  the  financial  secretary  and  the  corresponding  representative  of 
the  union  were  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  others  discharged  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  in  my  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  nave  you  to  say  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Robertson  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Shortly  before  I  was  discharged  they  were  adver- 
tising for  men,  and  were  hiring  all  the  men  they  could  get,  and  also 
working  evenings  and  Sundays.  Then  on  the  evening  before  they 
came  to  me  and  told  me  they  were  slack  of  orders,  and  a  great  many  were 
discharged;  the  under  foreman  was  around  trying  to  find  out  the 
names  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting  the  night  before.  I  suppose 
he  got  my  name,  for  the  following  evening  I  was  told  that  they  were 
slack  of  orders  and  my  services  were  not  required  any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  his  efforts  to  find  out 
who  attended  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Just  the  general  rumor  around  the  shop. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  speak  to  you  about  the  subject  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anyone  over  you  in  employment  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  when  you  go  there  for  work 
now  you  are  asked  not  to  fetch  any  unionism  with  you,  and  you  are 
asked  if  you  are  a  union  man  when  you  apply  for  a  position. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ask  you  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir.  I  was  told  that  they  did  not  need  any- 
body.    I  was  known. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  say  the  company  employed  these  molders  every 
dav,  Sunday  included,  and  in  the  evenings? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Immediately  before  your  discharge  in  March? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir.  The  evening  before  I  was  discharged  I 
worked  myself. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  yourself  worked? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Everyday  and  evenings? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  immediately  after  your  discharge  were  there 
others  employed  in  the  place  of  yourself  and  the  other  four  men  ? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  I  know  the  following  week  there  was  one 
man  that  was  hired  to  work,  and  friends  of  mine  were  told  they  could 
work  every  evening  and  Sundays  whenever  they  wanted  to. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Clapp  took  the  chair  as  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  worked  in  the  iron-molding  departments 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  steel-molding  department. 

Mr.  Gompeks.  What  was  the  general  rule  obtaining  in  your  de- 
partment as  to  hours? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Ten  hours  were  supposed  to  be  a  day's  work,  but 
there  was  always  overtime  work.  Every  evening  there  was  someone 
working,  and  every  Sunday  also. 

Mr.  Gompers.  What  was  the  rate  paid  for  the  overtime? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Gpmpers.  Was  there  at  any  time  any  part  of  the  work  unfin- 
ished when  you  stopped  the  day's  work? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  was  that  part  then  taken  up  in  an  unfinished 
state  by  other  workmen? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Quite  often. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  the  event  of  such  work  being  taken  up  unfinished 
by  another  shift  of  workmen  of  equal  skill,  is  there  any  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  steel? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Clapp).  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  time  and  a  half?" 

Mr.  Robertson.  Why,  if  you  work  an  hour  they  give  you  an  hour 
and  a  half  s  pay  for  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  the  gentlemen  present  any  questions 
to  ask? 

Mr.  Payson.  I  have  no  interest  whatever,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries;  but  having  an  interest  in  common  with  Judge 
McCammon,  and  believing  that  if  he  were  here  he  would  be  glad  to 
know,  1  will  assume  to  act  in  his  place,  and  would  like  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness to  give  the  names  of  these  people  who  were  discharged  at  the 
same  time  he  was.  Then,  if  he  cnooses  to  investigate  the  matter,  he 
can  do  so. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  other  steel  molders 
who  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Please  give  them. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Charles Darley,  Thomas  Sullivan,  Barney  McDevitt, 
and  Albert  Dissingern. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  who  was  the  foreman  who  talked  to  you  in  refer- 
ence to  your  discharge? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No  one  spoke  to  me  at  all.  The  fellow  that  told 
me  was  Dan  Desmond,  foreman  in  the  steel  department. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  more  you  would  like 
to  say  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except 
thpt  I  might  say  that  after  they  told  me  that  they  were  slack  of  orders 
they  were  hiring  men  and  also  advertising  for  men,  and  trying  to  get 
the  men  to  work  overtime  even'  evening  and  also  Sundays.  They 
were  told  that  they  could  work  whenever  they  felt  disposed  to — every 
evening  if  they  wanted  to,  and  every  Sunday  also. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  To  your  knowledge  did  they  work  over- 
time and  evenings  after  you  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  and  Sundays  also. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Now,  to  your  knowledge  did  they  advertise 
for  men  after  you  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  the  foreman,  when  he  discharged  those  other 
fellows,  told  them  he  couW  not  help  it,  that  it  was  the  order  from 
headquarters. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Robertson.  .That  is  what  they  told  me.  I  did  not  hear  him 
sayso. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gomper8.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  you  can  readily  understand 
that  it  is  difficult  to  locate  men  who  have  been  discharged  and  dispersed 
to  different  parte  of  the  country  in  search  of  employment.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  officers  of  our  local  unions  have 
in  mind  the  name  of  Mr.  Robertson  and  the  fact  that  he  was  employed 
at  Allentown,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  able  to  advise  us  that  Mr. 
Robertson  could  come  here.  Now,  of  course  we  can  not  bring  the 
other  four  or  five,  and  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  want  to  confine  the 
hearing  exclusively  to  the  rigid  lines  of  testimony  that  obtain  in 
the  courts. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly  not;  but  the  record  should 
show  just  what  the  basis  of  the  testimony  is.  Then  it  will  be  plain  to 
those  who  read  it  and  are  not  here  to  hear  it.  My  questions  were  not 
asked  with  any  reference  to  confining  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Would  it  be  permissible,  then,  for  the  witness  to  state 
how  he  heard  the  statements  of  these  other  four  men  as  to  the  conver- 
sations between  either  or  all  of  them  and  the  foreman  ? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  think  so,  for  what  it  is  worth;  only  you 
should  discriminate  between  that  which  is  within  your  own  knowledge 
and  that  which  somebody  told  you,  so  that  itwill  appear  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Robertson.  On  Wednesday  evening,  when  we  came  out  of  the 
shop,  Mr.  Dissingern  said  to  me: 

"Did  you  get  discharged?"  I  said,  "No;  did  you?"  He  said, 
"  Yes;  McDevitt  and  Sullivan  and  myself.  We  were  told  we  could 
come  down  the  next  morning  at  8  o'clock  and  get  our  money;  that  our 
services  were  no  longer  required."  He  said  that  he  asked  the  foreman 
the  reason,  and  the  foreman  said  they  were  slack  of  orders,  and  Mr. 
Darley  also  had  the  same  story  told  to  him,  and  I  had  the  same  told 
tome. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  of  anything  before  you  go  you  can 
state  it.     Who  is  the  next  witness? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Flynn. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  H.  FLYNN,  ESQ.,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Flynn,  will  you  state  3your  name,  age, 
residence,  and  occupation? 
Mr.  Fltnn.  My  name  is  Thomas  H.  Flynn  j  I  live  at  231  Syca- 
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more  street,  Mount  Washington,  Pittsburg.  1  am  a  boiler  maker  by 
trade. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  How  recently  have  you  been  employed? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  was  requested  by  President  Gompers  to  make  a  state- 
ment here.  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  lost  their  positions  as  the  result 
of  attending  this  meeting. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Very  well;  go  ahead.  I  thought  you  were 
employed  at  the  same  place  with  these  other  men.  Proceed  and  make 
sucn  statement  as  3rou  wish. 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  have  here  the  findings  of  my  report  after  investi- 
gating the  cause  or  the  supposed  cause  of  the  discharge  of  several 
employees  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  after  the  meeting  held  by 
Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Garland. 

I  received  a  message  from  president  Gompers,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  June  11, 
requesting  me  to  call  at  Washington.  I  had  a  conference  on  Thursday 
with  Mr.  Gompers,  and  he  requested  me  to  proceed  to  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  and  there  to  ascertain  whether  any  workmen  emplojedby 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  had  been  discharged  for  participating 
in  a  mass  meeting  in  whicn  a  resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  K.  3076,  commonly  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill. 

When  I  went  there  I  found  that  it  was  a  very  hard  thing  to  find 
those  who  had  been  discharged.  There  were  37  discharged  on  one 
day,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  get  them  all,  as  they  had 
partly  left  the  city,  securing  work  elsewhere;  and  those  remaining  in 
the  city  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give  a  full  statement,  as  they  were 
looking  for  reinstatement.  If  you  care  to  have  me  do  so,  I  will  read 
my  entire  report  on  the  matter: 

"I  left  Washington  Thursday  afternoon  and  proceeded  to  South 
Bethlehem,  and  there  undertook  the  investigation. 

"I  learned  that  on  March  14,  1902,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at 
South  Bethlehem,  where  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  M.  M.  Garland,  of  Pittsburg,  delivered 
addresses  relative  to  the  subjects  of  immigration  and  the  shortening 
of  the  workday;  that  at  that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously: 

" fc  Resolved  hy  the  people  of  Smith  Bethlehem,  West  BethMi^em,  and 
Betldeliem  in  mans  meeting  assembled  in  the  municipal  hall  in  South 
Bethlehem,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  Gardner  bill  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  eight-hour  law  on  all  Government  work  done  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  by  those  holding  Government 
contracts. 

"''Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  who  shall 
immediately  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  ana  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate.' 

"At  that  meeting  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  had  one  of  its 
stenographers  present,  b}r  the  name  of  John  Hageubuch,  who  is  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Vice-President  Boris,  of  the  company.  The  stenog- 
rapher took  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  employees  of  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  who  were  at  the  meeting;  that  on  the  pay  day 
next  following,  37  of  the  employees  of  said  company  were  discharged 
for  the  reason  of  their  participation  in  the  mass  meeting.  When  these 
men  asked  their  foreman  the  cause  of  their  discharge,  the  foreman  in 
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each  instance  stated  in  the  same  language,  that  they  did  not  know; 
that  they  had  asked  Mr.  Johnson,  the  superintendent,  and  that  he  in 
turn  haa  said  that  it  was  none  of  their  business.  A  number  of  these 
men  have  been  compelled  to  leave  South  Bethlehem,  and  have  sought 
work  in  other  places.  I  saw  a  number  of  the  following  persons,  who 
made  the  statements  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  those  who  had  left 
the  town: 

"  William  Heil,  who  is  now  employed  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  had  worked  three  months  for  the  Bethlehem  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  and  was  discharged  for  attending  the  mass  meeting  on 
March  14. 

"John  Finn,  a  blacksmith  forger,  had  worked  for  the  Bethlehem 
Company  for  thirty  years,  and  knows  of  no  reason  for  his  discharge 
other  than  being  in  attendance  at  the  mass  meeting  of  March  14. 

"Morris  Goho,  a  machine  hand,  being  employed  by  the  company 
for  a  period  of  nine  months,  was  discharged  for  the  same  reason  as 
above  mentioned.  He  is  now  employed  oy  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

"  William  Culp.  who  worked  seven  months  for  the  Bethlehem  Com- 
pany, is  positive  tnat  he  was  dismissed  from  the  company  for  no  reason 
other  than  for  being  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  He  is  now 
employed  at  Wetherly,  Pa. 

"  Charles  Fox,  a  machine  hand,  who  had  received  an  increase  in  wages 
prior-  to  the  meeting,  and  had  worked  for  the  company  seven  years, 
was  discharged  for  attending  the  mass  meeting  on  March  14.  His 
present  address  is  Graffield  avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

"John  Connelly,  a  machine  hand,  who  has  worked  practically  all  his 
life  for  the  company,  and  who  is  now  28  years  old,  was  discharged  for 
the  reasons  above  mentioned.  He  is  now  working,  for  the  New  York 
Ship  Building  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

"  Thomas  McGovern,  who  has  worked  for  the  company  for  three 
years,  knows  of  no  other  reason  for  his  discharge  other  than  his 
attendance  at  the  mass  meeting  on  March  14.  He  has  left  Bethlehem 
to  secure  employment  elsewhere. 

"James  OTJnen,  a  machine  hand,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  com- 
pany for  twelve  years,  and  who  had  recently  received  an  increase  in 
wages,  knows  of  no  reason  for  his  discharge  other  than  the  presenting 
of  a  resolution  at  said  mass  meeting  recommending  an  eight-hour  day. 
His  present  address  is  30  North  Sixth  street,  Reading,  Pa. 

"  William  McDermott,  who  had  worked  teti  years  for  the  company 
and  had  received  an  increase  in  wages  prior  to  the  meeting,  knows  of 
no  reason  for  his  discharge  other  than  that  of  taking  part  in  the  meet- 
ing. He  is  now  employed  by  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

"Pat  Collins,  storehouse  man  who  was  employed  for  six  years  by 
the  company,  was  also  discharged.  He  is  now  employed  by  the  New 
York  Ship  Building  Company. 

"Albert  Kincail,  a  machine  hand,  who  had  worked  for  the  company 
for  fifteen  years,  was  discharged  for  no  reason  other  than  on  account 
of  his  taking  part  in  the  mass  meeting  on  March  14.  He  is  now 
employed  by  the  Bethlehem  Foundry  and  Machine  Company. 

"  William  Wiamer,  who  has  worked  ten  years  and  six  months  for 
the  company,  knows  of  no  reason  for  his  discharge  other  than  taking 
part  in  the  said  mass  meeting.  He  is  still  looking  for  reinstatement 
id  the  employment  of  the  company. 
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"  Henry  Wagner,  helper  on  machine,  who  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  six  years,  knows  of  no  other  reason  for  his  dis- 
charge than  that  already  mentioned  in  the  above  cases.  He  is  now 
employed  by  the  Bethlehem  Water  Company. 

"  John  Denniel,  who  had  worked  for  the  company  for  four  years, 
knows  of  no  reason  for  his  discharge  other  than  taking  part  in  the  mass 
meeting"  of  March  14.  Owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  company,  he 
concluded  to  go  to  farming  at  rreemansburg,  Pa. 

"I  also  met  with  Mr.  James  Malonev  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  who 
gave  me  the  two  letters  marked  'A'  and  'B,'  accompanied  herewith. 
Either  of  these  men  would  be  willing  to  come  before  anybody  to  tes- 
tify both  to  the  accuracy  of  their  statements  niade  in  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  labor  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  Bethlehem  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  and  the  general  desire  of  the  employees  for  a  shorter  work- 
day, who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day. 

"I  also  ascertained  that  the  highest  wage  rate  paid  for  labor  by  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  and  Steel  Company  is  12?  cents  per  hour. 

"That  machinists  are  paid  17i  cent  per  hour. 

"That  blacksmiths  are  paid  from  16  to  18  cents  per  hour. 

"After  completing  this  investigation  I  returned  to  Washington  Mon- 
day, June  16,  to  submit  this  report  to  President  Gompers." 

Exhibit  A. 

The  Broadway, 
South  Bethlehem,^  Pa.,  Junt  IS,  1902. 
To  it  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  James  Maloney,  of  No.  733  East  Third 
street,  South  Bethlehem,  was  engaged  as  a  machine  hand  for  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company  for  eleven  jrears,  and  always  gave  satisfaction 
up  to  the  time  I  was  discharged.  I  am  sure  I  was  discharged,  as  was 
also  36  other  employees  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  for  taking 
part  in  a  mass  meeting  held  on  March  14,  at  which  time  1  voted  in 
favor  of  an  eight-hour  workday. 

Yours,  James  Malonet. 


Exhibit  B. 

The  Broadway, 

South  Bethlehem,,  Pa.,  June  13,  1902. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I,  John  Smith,  after  working  six  years  for 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  was  discharged  for  taking  part  in  a 
raa^s  meeting  on  March  14,  ior  recommending  an  eight-hour  day,  as 
were  36  others  employed. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Smith, 
505  East  Third  street,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  kind  of  work  were  these  37  employees'  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Works  that  you  have  named  engaged  upon  prior  to 
severing  their  connection  with  the  company  ? 
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Mr.  Flynn.  You  will  note,  from  an  examination  of  the  report,  that 
they  are  machine  hands,  storehouse  men,  blacksmith  forgers,  and  so 
on/  They  are  mostly  machine  hands.     It  is  all  stated  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  to  say,  their  classification  on  the  roll  of  the 
company  was  as  machinists? 

Mr.  r  lynn.  They  were  machinists — some  of  them. 

Mr.  Hayden.  W  hich  of  them — how  many  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  is  very  hard  for  me  to  tell  you.  I  have  explaiend 
that  in  every  case  the  statement  was  not  made  direct  from  those  who 
were  dismissed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  left  town;  and  it  was 
those  remaining  in  the  city  who  voiced  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
had  left.  That  is  also  true  of  the  statements  of  what  they  heard  them 
say  the  evening  there  were  37  of  them  discharged  in  one  body;  and  it 
was  very  hard  for  me  to  find  out  the  names.  I  have  not  gotten  all  the 
names  of  those  who  were  discharged,  but  only  a  part  of  them. 

Here  is  James  Maloney,  who  is  a  machinist,  and  John  Smith,  who 
is  a  machinist's  helper;  and  there  are  blacksmith  forgers  and  black- 
smiths. John  Finn  is  a  blackmith  forger  who  had  worked  for  the 
Bethlehem  companj'  for  thirty  years,  and  knows  of  no  other  reason 
for  his  discharge  than  his  attendance  at  a  mass  meeting  on  March  14. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  pay  any  of  these  men  were 
receiving  from  the  Bethlehem  company  prior  to  being  discharged? 

Mr.  Flynn.  In  talking  to  the  various  machinists  and  mechanics  in 
the  Bethlehem  shop  who  are  now  working  there,  they  claimed  that 
Mr.  Maloney  was  one  of  the  most  practical  mechanics  as  a  machinist 
that  they  had  in  their  shop. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Flynn.  His  name  is  James  Maloney. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  who  made  the  claim? 

Mr.  Flynn.  The  men  now  working  in  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works 
made  this  statement. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  who? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Well,  those  are  things  I  would  not  care  to  disclose.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  enough  already  discharged 
without  having  others  dismissed  for  making  such  statements. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Your  answering  that  question  will  not  lead  to  any 
discharges. 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  would  be  an  after  consideration;  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  1  would  hate  to  break  faith  with  those  who  have  intrusted  me 
with  their  secrets.  It  only  consisted  in  stating  that  this  man  Maloney 
was  a  practical  machinist;  and  he  claims  that  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
he  ever  received  was  17  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Did  you  fina  anything  about  the  bonus  system  of 
wages  prevailing  in  the  Bethlehem  Company? 

Mr.  Flynn.   x  es,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Under  that  bonus  system  how  much  is  it  possible  for 
a  machinist  to  earn  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  is  all  according  to  how  long  he  expects  to  live; 
because  if  a  man  were  to  try  to  procure  that  bonus,  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  last  very  long.  His  day's  work  is  placed  so  high  that  in  order 
to  allow  him  to  make  his  bonus  he  has  first  to  perform  a  very  large 
day's  work;  then,  after  that,  if  he  is  physically  able  to  perform  another 
day's  work,  he  can  obtain  a  bonus.  Tnat  does  not  cover  the  rate  of 
wages,  though. 
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Senator  Harris.  Do  any  men  ever  obtain  this  bonus? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir.  "Mr.  Maloney  has  in  his  possession  now  and 
is  willing  to  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  of  those  red  slips 
known  as  bonus  slips  which  he  has  gotten  during  the  seven  or  eight 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Bethlehem  Company,  and  they 
will  average  probably  15  cents  apiece.  There  are  some  as  high  as  49 
cents  and  some  as  low  as  8  and  9  cents.  I  should  judge,  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  them,  that  the}'  would  average  about  15  cents  bonus.  That  is 
what  he  has  still  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Each  one  of  those  slips  covered  one  day? 

Mr.  Flynn.  One  day,  yes;  one  day's  bonus  check.  It  is  a  check, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  is  a  red  slip  indicating  the  amount  of  work 
over  the  regular  day's  work  he  has  performed,  which  is  figured  at  so 
much. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Were  those  100  slips  that  he  showed  you  the  only 
ones  Mr.  Maloney  had  ever  received* 

Mr.  Flynn.  Well  he  certainly  had  received  others,  I  suppose;  but 
a  man  sometimes  does  not  keep  all  those  things. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  machinists  or 
machinists'  helpers  or  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  Bethlehem  com- 
pany have  habitually  received  bonuses — extra  pay? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No;  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  how  Jong  each  day,  on  the  average,  were  these 
men  whose  names  you  have  furnished"  employed  by  the  Bethlehem 
company  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  How  long  were  they  employed? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  have  just  read  that;  some  of  them  were  employed  for 
thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  do  not  mean  with  relation  to  their  employment,  but 
how  long  each  day  was  each  one  of  them  permitted  or  required  to 
work? 

Mr.  Flynn.  How  long  each  day? 

The  Chairman  (Senator  McComas).  How  many  hours? 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  was  their  regular  working-d&y? 

Mr.  Flynn.  For  the  day  turn,  ten  hours;  for  the  night  turn,  I 
believe  it  was  thirteen. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Ten  hours  for  the  day  shift  and  thirteen  for  the  night 
shift? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  believe  that  is  the  statement  made  by  these  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Now,  on  what  does  this  bonus  depend — upon  a  man's 
working  longer  during  the  twenty-four  hours  or  upon  nis  accom- 
plishing more  work? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No;  not  in  accordance  with  their  statement.  Their 
statement  was  that  there  was  so  much  allowed  for  such  work  as  the 
boring  of  a  gun,  or  any  such  work  as  that.  It  was  figured  out  that  so 
many  iiours  should  be  allowed  for  that — ten  hours,  tor  instance,  for 
such  and  such  a  thing.  Then,  if  they  did  it  in  eight  hours  they  were 
allowed  to  make  a  bonus  on  other  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  accomplished  their  allotted 
day's  work  in  eight  hours,  they  were  at  liberty  to  work  for  the  remain- 
ing two  hours  and  get  increased  pay  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No;  the  company  has  got  a  scheme  there  for  that  work. 
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In  the  case  of  the  two  extra  hours,  the  company  receives  one  of  those 
hours  and  they  receive  one.  They  divide  up  the  double  time. 
Instead  of  receiving  extra  time,  the  company  receives  one  hour  and 
they  receive  one  hour  for  working  those  two  extra  hours.  That  is 
the  system. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  to  say  a  man  only  receives  half  pay  for  extra 
time  that  he  works  after  doing  his  allotted  day's  work? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes;  in  those  branches. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Flynn,  you  mentioned  a  stenographer  who  was 
at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Did  you  see  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  stenographer 
being  present? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  got  the  information  from  the  most  prominent  men, 
I  believe,  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  a 
newspaper  reporter  in  the  eity. 

Senator  Harris.  They  told  you  that  he  was  there? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  And  that  he  took  down  the  names  of  employees  that 
were  present? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  What  was  hiH  name?  I  did  not  hear  it  distinctly. 
You  gave  it,  I  believe. 

[Mr.  Flynn  examined  his  report  to  find  the  name  asked  for  by  Sen- 
ator Harris.] 

Mr.  Gompers.  While  the  witness  is  looking  that  up,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  make  this  statement?  I  addressed  that  meeting,  and  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  stenographer  was  taking  down 
notes  and  names;  and  during  the  meeting  I  made  mention  of  trie  fact 
of  a  stenographer  of  the  company  being  present. 

Senator  Harris.  How  did  you  know  he  was  a  stenographer  of  the 
company? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  members^  of  the  committee  who  had  arranged 
for  the  mass  meeting  were  present;  and  one  of  them,  who  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town  and  an  employee  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  the  party,  intimated  it  to  me. 
He  stopped  me  while  speaking,  and  called  my  attention  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  Tlynn  (after  examining  his  report).  His  name  is  John  H. 
Hageubuch.    That  is  the  way  he  spells  his  name. 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  he  was  the  private  secretary  to  some 
officer  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Flynn.  He  was  supposed  to  be  private  secretary  to  Vice- 
President  Boris. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hageu- 
buch summoned  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  take  his  name,  and  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Harris  he  will  be  brought  here. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Flynn,  how  many  people  attended  this  meetibfe  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  This  mass  meeting? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Flynn#  I  was  not  present;  1  can  not  state. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  did  not  ascertain  that  on  your  investigation? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hayden.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  meeting.  There 
were  between  500  and  550  present. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  employees  of  the  Beth 
lehem  Steel  Company  were  present? 

Mr.  Gompers.  A  few  over  200. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  F.  TRACT,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Tracy? 

Mr.  Tracy.  Thomas  F.  Tracy. 

The  Chairman.  Your  occupation  and  residence? 

Mr.  Tracy.  I  am  a  cigar  maker  by  trade.  I  am  42  years  of  age; 
my  home  is  in  Boston,  Mass. 

I  will  state  that  on  Thursday  of  the  past  week,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  Mr.  Gompers,  I  went  to  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining,  if  possible,  statements  from  men  who  were  for- 
merly in  the  employ  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company,  giving  the 
reason  for  their  discharge,  if  any  reason  had  been  given.  While  in 
Philadelphia  1  met  a  number  of  men  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  some  of  whom  expect,  possibly,  at  some  future 
day  to  again  obtain  employment  there.  Those  men,  while  they  would 
make  statements  to  me  verbally,  did  not  desire  to  make  any  state- 
ments in  writing,  as  they  feared  that  possibly  they  might  be  used 
against  them  in  the  event  of  their  ever  again  applying  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  employment;  but  I  met  a  number  of  men  who  had  formerly 
-been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  who  made  statements,  and  I  have 
a  number  of  tnein  here,  which,  without  objection,  I  will  read  to  the 
committee. 

The  first  letter  is  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  June  15, 1902. 
I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  after  seven  years'  employment  for 
the  William  Cramp  Ship  Building  Company,  in  which  time  I  never 
heard  of  any  complaint  against  my  work  or  conduct,  on  May  20, 1902, 
about  3  p.  in.,  the  foreman  under  which  I  worked,  Frank  Richmond, 
notified  me  that  he  understood  that  we  had  formed  a  union,  and  that  I 
had  a  list  of  the  members,  and  if  1  would  give  him  the  list  I  would  not 
be  discharged.  Upon  my  refusal  he  immediately  discharged  me. 
While  handing  in  my  tools  Richmond  told  me  that  I  was  wanted  at 
the  office.  He  brought  me  to  Superintendent  Mull's  office,  where  J 
met  the  following:  Superintendents  Mull,  King,  Tynan,  and  Tucker. 
Mull  accused  me  of  working  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  said  he  had  positive  proof  of  it.  After  putting  me  through  a  sort 
of  a  sweating  process  of  questions,  he  told  me  1  was  discharged.  After 
discharging  me  I  was  handed  a  letter  that  had  come  to  the  works  for 
me.  The  Tetter  showed  all  signs  of  having  been  opened;  and  after 
taking  the  letter  from  the  blank  envelope  I  learned  that  the  letter  was 
written  on  a  note-sheet  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
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indicated  that  MulFs  positive  evidence  of  my  connection  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  obtained  by  opening  the  letter. 

Mull  informed  me  that  the  other  men  interested  in  the  union  would 
be  discharged,  and  on  the  following  day  four  more  were  discharged. 

William  C.  Smullen, 

1243  East  Nevada  street. 

Mr.  Smullen  gave  me  the  envelope.  He  said  that  when  he  went  to 
the  office  for  his  pay,  after  being  discharged,  he  was  handed  this 
envelope;  and  he  opened  it  by  tearing  it  at  this  end  [indicating  on 
envelope].  After  reading  the  contents  of  the  letter  and  leaving  the 
works,  in  conversation  with  other  men,  when  he  informed  them  that 
he  had  been  discharged  and  showed  them  the  letter,  somebody  sug- 
gested that  the  letter  appeared  to  have  been  steamed  and  opened  and 
sealed  up  again.  Mr.  Smullen  is  of  the  belief  that  that  actually  hap- 
pened, and  that  the  way  they  got  the  information  that  he  was  the 
member  of  an  organization  connected  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  was  by  somebody,  he  does  not  say  who,  opening  this  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  next  letter. 

Mr.  Tracy.  The  next  letter  is  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  13, 1902. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I,  William  Welch,  worked  for  the  William 
Qramp  Ship  and  -Engine  Company  for  about  one  year;  quit  Cramp's; 
then  went  in  the  U.  S.  transport  Y/kflmoaasanoiler;  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  Thomas  to  overhaul  tne  engines  and  boilers,  etc.  1  was  called  to 
the  office  and  told  I  would  have  to  tender  my  resignation  as  an  oiler  in 
L\  S.  S.  Thomas,  as  the  chief  engineer  of  the  ship  told  me  the  Cramps 
told  him  they  did  not  want  a  union  man  passing  through  their  ship- 
yard to  the  U.  S.  S.  Tlwrnas,  which  was  laying  at  the  Cramp's  ship- 
yard.   This  happened  August  22,  1899. 

William  Welch. 

I  also  have  the  following  letter  from  Peter  J.  Mooney: 

Philadelphia,  June  H,  1902. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  Pete*'  J.  Mooney,  who  was  formerly 
employed  by  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  period  of  seven  years  as  a  first- 
class  machinist,  doth  now  assert  and  could  swear  that  I  am  not  allowed 
to  work  in  the  Cramp's  shops  or  yard  solely  because  I  am  a  member 
of  the  I.  A.  of  M.,  and  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  grievance  com- 
mittee of  the  strike  which  took  place  in  September,  1899. 

Furthermore  I  would  state  that  on  April  4  I  obtained  employment 
from  the  foreman  of  the  machine  shop,  and  when  I  went  to  the  employ- 
ment bureau  to  be  registered  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  go  to 
work.  I  was  informed  that  my  name  was  on  a  certain  book  in  their 
possession,  and  for  that  reason  1  would  not  be  allowed  to  work  for 
the  Cramps. 

Peter  J.  Mooney, 
2213  East  Oakdale  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mr.  Mooney  stated  to  me  verbally  that  the  system  of  obtaining 
employment  in  that  yard  is  by  first  soliciting  work  from  foremen.  If 
the  foreman  is  in  need  of  men  he  sends  you  to  what  is  known  as  the 
employment  agency  to  be  registered.  When  you  go  to  the  employ- 
ment agency  you  are  asked  certain  questions,  among  which  is  the 
question  whetner  you  belong  to  a  union  or  not.  If  you  reply  in  the 
affirmative  you  are  told  at  the  employment  agency  that  there  is  no 
work  for  you.  If  you  reply  in  the  negative  the  clerk  there,  or  the 
person  in  charge,  consults  a  book  that  is  generally  known  among  the 
people  in  the  iron  industry  in  Philadelphia  as  a  " black  book;"  and  if 
your  name  appears  on  that  book  you  are  refused  employment.  Mr. 
Mooney  makes  that  statement,  and  verbally  gave  me  the  farther  infor- 
mation 1  have  indicated. 

The  next  letter  I  have  is  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  June  lh  1902. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  went  to  William  Cramp's  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  applied  for  a  job,  and  would  have  got  one,  but  I  was  asked 
if  I  belonged  to  the  union,  and  I  told  them  I  did,  and  they  told  me  they 
did  not  hire  any  union  men;  so  I  did  not  get  the  job. 

C.  F.  Sacksee,  BIwikxmitKs  Union. 

I  also  have  the  following  letter  from  George  F.  Clair: 

Philadelphia,  June  11^  1902. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Having  been  employed  by  William  Cramp's  Shipbuilding  Company, 
1  do  hereby  certify  that  1  was,  to  the  best  of   my  knowledge,  dis- 
charged for  belonging  to  the  I.  A.  M. 
Yours,  truly, 

Brother  George  F.  Clair, 
United  Lodge  No.  SJfi,  No.  SOUS. 

Mr.  Clair  states  that  that  is  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
from  information  given  to  him  by  the  foreman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  his  discharge?  Is  that  stated 
there? 

Mr.  Tracy.  The  date  of  his  discharge  is  not  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Tracy.  I  have  here  a  statement  from  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  a 
machinist: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  lh  1902. 
This  certifies  that  I  was  dismissed  from  the  Cramp  Company's 
employ  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1901,  for  being  a  union  man,  by  oraer 
of  the  highest  officials  of  the  said  company.  I  was  also  informed  that 
it  was  a  detective  in  their  employ  gave  the  necessary  information. 
The  foreman  told  me  that  it  was  not  nis  wishes,  but  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  orders,  and  stated  further  that  if  the  same  was  proven 
to  be  false,  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  me  come  back  after  the 
trouble  was  quieted  down;  and  many  others  were  discharged  for  the 
same  offense. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins, 
$448  Oxford  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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This  discharge  took  place  just  three  days  prior  to  a  number  of 
machinists  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  Cramp's; 
and  these  men  were  discharged.  Those  men  I  was  unable  to  find,  as 
they  had  all  left  the  city  and  gone  to  other  places. 

The  next  letter  is  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  June  IS,  1902. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I,  William  H.  Richards,  was  an  employee  of  the 
William  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  for  eighteen  months,  and  for 
my  work  and  conduct  was  advanced  in  wages,  and  by  men  especially 
employed  by  the  company  it  was  found  out  that  I  was  a  union  man, 
ana  was  discharged  at  once. 

Wm.  H.  Richards. 

The  next  is  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  IS,  1901. 
This  is  to  state  that  I  was  in  the  employ  of  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Company,  and  upon  its  being  found  out  that  1  was  a  union  man  I  was 
discharged. 

C.  E.  Sutton. 

And  the  last  letter  1  have  is  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  June  IS,  i902. 

I,  the  undersigned,  applied  for  a  position  as  tool  maker,  with  the 
best  of  references,  to  the  Cramp  Shiobuilding  Company.  Upon  going 
to  the  office  I  was  told  to  wait  until  the  foreman  of  that  department 
could  see  me.  Upon  meeting  this  gentleman  I  was  denied  employment. 
I  had  on  several  occasions  requested  this  foreman  to  join  the  union. 
It  is  my  firm  belief,  as  well  as  others  who  know  the  circumstances,  the 
only  reason  that  I  failed  to  obtain  work  was  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  union  man,  from  the  fact  that  this  firm  was  advertising  for  men  as 
tool  makers  at  this  time. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Joseph  Hemighaus. 

These  are  the  written  statements  1  received  from  men  there.  I  also 
received  many  verbal  statements  from  men  who,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  did  not  desire  to  make  their  statements  in  writing.  I  was 
informed  by  men  who  worked  there  that  there  is  going  on  inside  of 
that  plant  a  detective  system;  that  men  are  employed  there  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out,  if  possible,  whether  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  are  union  men  or  not,  and  immediately  upon  its  being 
found  out  tnat  the  men  are  union  men  they  are  dismissed. 

Knowing  that  the  statement  had  been  made  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  by  one  of  the  company's  assistant  superintendents 
that  men  were  not  compelled  to  work  overtime  or  on  Sunday,  and 
knowing  that  he  had  made  the  further  statement  that  the  men  were 
not  desirous  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  on  last  Sunday  at 
12  o'clock  I  stood  a  little  way  up  Girard  avenue  from  the  whop  gate 
of  the  Cramp  shipyard.  There  were  a  large  number  of  men  who 
came  out  at  tnat  time  to  go  to  their  dinners.  I  spoke  to  several  of 
the  men  and  asked  them  if  there  was  any  desire  on  their  part  to  work 
on  Sundays,  and  they  said  no;  that  there  was  no  desire  on  their  part 
to  do  so,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  Sunday  work. 
I  asked  them  if  the  firm  compelled  them  to  work  on  Sunday.     They 
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said:  "No,  the  firm  does  not  compel  us  to  work  on  Sunday;  but  any 
man  who  is  asked  to  work  on  Sunday,  or  any  man  who  is  asked  to 
work  overtime,  and  refuses,  usually  finds  that  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
he  loses  his  job."  So  that  the  men,  instead  of  refusing  to  work  on 
Sunday  and  losing  their  jobs,  are  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday. 

I  asked  several  of  the  men  if  they  were  not  anxious  for  a  reduction 
in  their  hours  of  labor,  and  they  said  that  they  would  welcome  it.  I 
asked  them,  further,  if  they  would  make  a  statement  to  that  effect  in 
writing.  They  said  that,  while  they  would  welcome  any  reduction  in 
their  hours  of  labor,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  writing  to  that  effect,  for  it  they  did  there  was  no  question  at 
all  that  just  as  soon  as  the  nformation  came  to  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany they  would  lose  their  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  do  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Garland  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Hayden.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  any  of  the  employees 
of  the  Cramp  company  to  whom  you  spoke  on  Sunday,  and  woo  told 
you  that  they  were  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday  and  overtime  i 

Mr.  Tracy.  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  compelled  to  work  on 
Sunday.  I  said  that  they  made  the  statement  that  the  firm  did  not 
compel  them  to  work,  but  that  when  the  foreman  asks  a  man  to  work 
overtime  and  work  on  Sunday  and  he  refuses  the  usual  custom  is  that 
within  a  day  or  two  that  man  is  looking  for  employment  somewhere 
else.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  men  that  their  refusing  to  work  over- 
time or  their  refusing  to  work  on  Sunday  is  sufficient  cause  for  their 
being  discharged,  although  that  reason  is  not  given. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  any  of  those  men  who 
made  this  statement  to  you? 

Mr.  Tracy.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  The  men  were  entire  strangers  to 
me.  Thev  did  not  know  me  and  I  did  not  know  them.  After  I 
learned  the  fact  that  they  would  not  make  a  statement  on  paper,  I 
was  not  interested  further  in  the  direction  of  asking  their  names  or 
residence. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  ask  that  because  it  seems  but  fair  that  we  should 
be  able  to  produce  them  before  this  committee,  to  say  what  they 
please  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tracy.  I  did  not  ask  the  men  their  names,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  would  not  make  statements  on  paper. 

Mr.  Hayden.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  we  will  hear  a  limited  number  of 
witnesses  in  respect  to  this  matter;  but  you  will  perceive  that  this  is 
a  collateral  inquiry,  and  the  committee  will  put  a  limit  upon  it,  so 
that  we  may  dispose  of  the  main  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  M'MAHON,  ESQ.,  OP  STRUTHEKS,  OHIO.* 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  McMahon.  My  age  is  46;  I  am  a  laborer  and  blast-furnace 
helper.     I  reside  in  Struthers,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gomper8.  Mr.  McMahon,  how  long  have  you  worked  in  the 
blast-furnace  houses  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McMahon.  For  about  thirty  years. 

Mr.  GoMPERft.  What  are  your  usual  hours  of  labor? 
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Mr.  McMahon.  Twelve  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  witness  employed  in  Cramp's? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  No,  sir;  he  is  called  simply  upon  the  main  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  main  question? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  getting  back  to  the  main  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  on  the  other  question 
now? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  labor  in  the  trade  1 

Mr.  McMahon.  Twelve  hours  for  what  is  known  as  turn  men  and 
ten  hours  for  labor. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Working  in  two  shifts? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Working  in  two  shifts;  but  the  laborers  work  only 
one  shift.    They  work  in  the  daytime  and  do  no  work  at  night. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  The  blast  furnaces  are  in  operation  about  every  day 
in  the  year,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir;  except  when  they  are  repairing  them,  per- 
haps once  in  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  They  are  in  operation  twenty-four  hours  each  day  ? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Twentv-four  hours  each  day — night  and  day. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  When  the  metal  is  being  smelted  or  molten,  at  any 
given  stage  of  the  process  of  smelting  metal,  is  it  not  often  turned 
over  to  another  shift  of  men? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  At  any  stage  of  the  process  of  smelting? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  sta^e. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  And  when  a  furnace  is  turned  over  to  another  shift 
of  men  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  the  men  bfeing  of  equal  skill,  is 
there  any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  metal? 

Mr.  McMahon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Is  the  metal  turned  over  quite  frequently? 

Mr.  McMahon.  It  is  turned  every  time  they  change  turns.  Six  in 
the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening  are  generally  the  times  they  change 
turns.  Some  may  work  thirteen Tiours  at  night  and  eleven  in  the  day; 
but  it  is  usually  what  they  call  a  twelve-hour  shift.  In  these  days 
in  the  large  furnaces  they  cast  often,  and  every  time  you  go  on 
turn  there  is  a  change — that  is,  they  may  be  casting,  they  may  be 
what  they  call  "  flushing,"  or  anything  else;  there  is  a  change  all 
the  time.  You  never  go  on  turn  and  find  the  furnace  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  you  did  the  turn  before.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  do  that; 
but  it  is  immaterial  to  the  men  who  change.  They  go  on  there  just 
as  though  it  was  the  same  thing  all  the  time;  that  is,  as  if  they  found 
the  same  condition  existing  all  the  time.  It  does  not  make  a  particle 
of  difference  to  them  because  they  understand  the  work;  nor  does  it 
make  any  difference  so  far  as  the  iron  or  cinders  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  You  have  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  men  in  the 
blast-furnace  trade,  the  men  who  are  working  at  the  blast  furnaces, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  most  of 
those  around  the  district  I  live  in,  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  Maho- 
ning and  the  Shenango  Valley. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  That  is,  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  GoMPERfl.  What  is  the  sentiment  among  the  men  as  to  their 
desire  for  an  eight-hour  day?    Is  it  favorable  or  otherwise'* 

Mr.  McMahon.  The  sentiment  among  the  furnace  workers  at  pres- 
ent is  strictly  in  favor  of  eight  hours. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  McMahon,  pardon  me  just  at  that  point. 
This  process  of  feeding  the  blast  furnaces  with  ore  and  fuel  and  draw- 
ing off  the  metal  is  practically  a  continuous  process,  is  it? 

Mr.  McMahon.  It  is  a  continuous  process. 

Senator  Harris.  And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  men  are 
changed  at  any  time  or  not? 

Mr.  McMahon.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  They  attend  to  the  furnace  as  it  needs  fuel  and 
as  it  needs  ore  and  as  it  needs  to  be  drawn  off? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  It  does  not  have  any  effect  at  all  upon  the  product? 

Mr.  McMahon.  No;  not  a  particle.  "  ' 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McManon,  you  have  been  engaged  directly  in 
that  occupation,  have  you? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  to  deal  with  the  heating  and  drawing 
off  of  the  metal  for  a  number  of  years.     Are  you  now  so  employed? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  same  place  of  which  you  speak? 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  have  not  been  working  now  for  about  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  been  generally  working  there? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  were  the  metals  used  which  you  helped 
produce?  To  what  special  business  did  your  blast  furnaces  applv 
their  metal? 

Mr.  McMahon.  It  is  generally  consumed  in  the  steel  works,  in 
bessemer  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Bessemer  iron  ? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Bessemer  iron;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Well,  the  people  for  whom  1  worked  sell  their  iron 
principally  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  They  do? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  sell  it  to  many 
others  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMahon.  It  is  what  they  call  a  merchant  furnace,  and  they 
sell,  1  suppose,  wherever  they  can  get  the  best  market  for  their 
product. 

Senator  Harris.  This  pig  bessemer  steel  is  sold  on  the  open  market 
to  anybody? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Is  it  steel  or  iron? 

Mr.  McMahon.  It  is  iron — bessemer  and  basic  iron. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  say  the  sentiment  is  practically  universal  for  an 
eight-hour  day.     Are  you  paid  by  the  hour  in  your  work? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Well,  we  are  paid  by  the  hour,  but  we  are  not 
classified  by  the  hour.  We  go  on  turn  and  are  supposed  to  work 
twelve  hours;  but  if  we  only  work  six  hours,  of  course  we  get  six 
hours'  pay. 
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Mr.  Payson.  When  you  say  the  sentiment  is  practically  universal 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  what  would  that  carry  with  it  in  the  way  of 
pay — twelve  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work?  Is  that  what  you 
want? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,-  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  do  not  know  of  any  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  of  hours  and  a  reduction  of  pay  in  the  same  proportion? 

Mr.  McMahon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  you  want  eight  hours'  work  and  twelve  hours' 
pay? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  pay  is  very  small  now.  On 
the  average  we  do  not  get  ovei  16  cents  an  hour,  and  no  overtime  at 
all.  That  is,  take  laborers  working  ten  hours,  for  instance;  when  they 
are  called  out  to  work  at  night  they  get  15  cents  an  hour,  the  same  as 
they  do  in  the  daytime.  There  is  no  time  and  a  quarter  or  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime  at  all.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  work 
night  or  day,  it  is  all  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  15  or  16  cents? 

Mr.  McMahon.  The  laborers  get  15  in  our  place  out  there;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  places  where  they  only  get  12i. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  do  you  regard  as  a  fair  pay  for  overtime  as 
between  the  employer  and  the  laoorer?  If  there  is  overtime  work, 
and  the  laborer  is  willing  to  do  it,  what  is  a  fair  pay  for  overtime 
work  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  McMahon.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  what  class  of  work  it  is. 
For  common  labor  we  could  not  expect  to  get  as  much  as  we  would 
for  skilled  labor;  but  I  do  not  think  any  man  ought  to  work  overtime 
for  less  than  time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  think  that  would  be  a  fqir  compensation? 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  think  that  would  be  fair. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  any  class  of  laboring  work? 

Mr.  McMahon.  In  any  class  of  laboring  work.  These  men  have  a 
living  to  make  just  as  well  as  the  skilled  labor,  and  it  is  really  not 
their  fault 

Mr.  Payson.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  it;  I  agree  with  you.  And 
if  an  employer  did  pay  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  work  you  would 
think  he  was  treating  his  employees  fairly,  would  you? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  it  would  give  better  satisfac- 
tion all  around. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  production  of  steel?. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Well,  not  with  steel  in  particular,  because  I  never 
worked  in  the  steel  works.  I  have  worked  all  my  life  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace since  I  was  able  to  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Then,  when  you  say  that  a  shift  can  be  made  at  any 
time  without  endangering  the  product  in  a  blast  furnace,  you  do  not 
refer  in  any  way  to  the  production  of  steel — particularly  steel  of 
higher  grades? 

Mr.  McMahon.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  have  any  effect  on  the  steel 
at  all.  The  iron  is  analyzed  when  it  is  turned  out  of  the  furnace  and 
gets  cold  enough.  Then  they  sell  it  to  the  steel  works  according  to 
the  percentage  of  sulphur,  etc. 

Air.  Gompebs.  When  you  say  that  when  overtime  is  worked  time 
and  a  half  is  about  fair  pay,  do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
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that  you  favor  overtime  work  or  that  you  favor  a  limit  to  the  eight- 
hour  day? 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  1  do  not 
favor  overtime  at  all. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  Then,  when  you  say  that  time  and  a  half  is  fair  pay 
for  overtime,  you  simply  mean  when  overtime  is  absolutely  required? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Yes.  I  am  not  speaking  for  anything  outside  of 
our  own  grade  of  labor.  The  only  people  who  work  overtime  at  our 
trade  are  common  laborers,  who  are  sometimes  called  on  to  work  at 
night,  and  they  never  get  anything  but  the  straight  time  for  it  I 
think  in  our  particular  case  the  labor  would  be  satisfied  with  time  and 
a  half  when  they  have  to  work. 

Mr.  Gompers.  When  they  have  to  work? 

Mr.  McMahon.  When  they  have  to  work.  It  is  only  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Mr.  Payson.  1  would  like  to  ask  one  question  there.  What  do  you 
mean  by  a  case  of  necessity — when  there  are  a  large  number  of  orders 
coming  in,  and  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing  work  in  a  business  way? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Well,  no;  not  just  that  Very  often  around  a  fur- 
nace something  goes  astray,  and  it  requires  four,  five,  six,  or  possibly 
a  dozen  laborers  to  get  it  cleaned  up.  That  is  a  case  of  necessity. 
They  must  get  away  with  it;  they  must  keep  it  cleaned  up,  and  must 
get  the  work  done,  because  otherwise  it  would  simply  be  lying  in  the 
way.  But  outside  of  that,  when  everything  is  running  along  smoothly, 
there  are  no  men  working  at  night  except  the  number  it  takes  to  run 
the  furnaces  twelve  hours  at  night. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  in  the  case  as  you  put  it,  if  your  labor  was  reauired 
because  of  the  business  necessity,  you  think  you  ought  to  be  paid  time 
and  a  half;  and  with  that  you  would  be  content? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  object"  to  that  question.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say 
"and  with  that  you  will  be  content" 

Mr.  Payson.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  think  so.  If  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  clean- 
ing up  around  the  furnace,  and  you  had  to  do  it  at  night  in  order  that 
the  furnace  might  be  gotten  ready  for  the  regular  work,  and  the  com- 

Eany  would  pay  you  50  per  cent  extra  for  doing  the  work,  you  would 
e  content  witfi  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Well,  the  chances  are  that  these  people  would  who 
do  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  1  am  speaking  for  yourself.  If  you  had  to  do  it  would 
you  not  be  content  with  it? 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  might  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  because  it  would 
be  something  that  we  have  never  had  before  in  that  particular  grade 
of  labor.     We  have  never  had  that. 

Senator  Harris.  You  mean  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
present  condition  ? 

Mr.  McMahon.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Harris.  But  not  what  you  would  altogether  desire? 

Mr.  McMahon.  No;  but  it  would  be  an  improvement  that  would 
probably  satisfy  us  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Payson,  That  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Garland.  Mahlon  M.  Garland. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  residence  and  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  46  years  of  age.  My  occupation  is  that  of 
rolling-mill  heater  and  steel  and  iron  heater.     I  reside  in  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  employed? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  have  been  employed  in  a  number  of  mills  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  employed? 

Mr.  Garland.  Not  just  now;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  last  employed. 

Mr.  Garland.  In  A.  M.  Byers's  mill,  at  South  Side,  Pittsburg.  I 
have  also  worked  for  the  Carnegie  people,  and  worked  for  a  while  in 
a  rolling  mill  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  work  were  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  was  employed  as  heater;  I  worked  at  puddling; 
also  at  heating  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know,  now.  what  you  have  to 
say  concerning  an  eight-hour  day  in  respect  of  tne  different  employ- 
ments you  name. 

'  Mr.  Garland.  It  is  entirely  practical,  and  is  in  vogue  in  all  the  tin- 
mill  departments  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  all  the  sheet-mill 
departments  in  the  country,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
East.  It  is  in  vogue  in  a  large  part  of  the  puddling  mills  and  the 
finishing  mills,  and  also  in  some  of  the  steel  mills.  An  eight-hour  day 
is  now  in  practice  in  those  different  departments  by  agreement  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

Mr.  Gompers.  When  you  say  "an  agreement  between  employer 
and  employee,"  will  you  please  explain  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  will  say  that  these  agreements  are  made  between 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  the 
manufacturers  owning  the  different  plants  of  which  I  speak,  manu- 
facturing those  kinds  of  iron  and  steel.  Those  agreements  are  annual 
agreements,  providing  for  certain  wages  and  hours  of  labor;  and  they 
have  in  that  way  secured  the  shorter  work  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  officer  of  any  labor  association? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  not  at  present.  1  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  You  were? 

Mr.  Garland.  For  six  years;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  large  knowledge  with  which  you  speak  was 
gained  in  that  relation,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  also  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association. 

The  Chairman.  You  were? 

Mr.  Garland.  And  I  have  also  been  on  wage  committees  and  settle- 
ment committees  when  employed  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  "that  way  you  have  knowledge  as  to  the 
eight-hour  work  day  in  the  various  places  of  which  you  have  spoken  i 

Mr.  Garland,  x  es,  sir;  absolute  personal  and  practical  knowledge. 

Senator  Harris.  Just  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  this  question: 
You  say  eight  hours  is  the  scale  in  a  number  of  concerns? 
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Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  they  have  another  shift  that  comes  on,  and 
they  run  their  establishments  longer  time  with  another  shift? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  have  three  shifts. 

Senator  Harris.  It  is  a  continuous  operation,  employing  three 
shifts  of  men  for  eight  hours  each? 

Mr.  Garland,   xes,  sir. 

Seuator  Harris.  And  you  think  that  the  change  from  one  shift  to 
the  other  does  not  involve  any  serious  difficulty? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  employers  as  being  an 
improvement  over  the  two-turn  system.  Formerly,  up  until  1884, 
the  system  was  to  have  only  two  turns  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  at 
that  time  the  three-turn  system  was  started  as  an  experiment  in  the 
sheet  mills.  Great  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  both  the  employers 
and  the  men  as  to  its  wisdom;  but  some  few  employers  wanted  it,  and 
the  men  agreed  to  it.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  steadily  growing  in 
all  departments.  The  departments  where  it  was  thought  entirely 
impossible  to  operate  it  are  now  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  it  is  your  statement  that  with  your  knowl- 
edge of  these  different  pursuits  there  is  nothing  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  material  or  in  any  stage  of  the  work  which  is  interfered  with  by 
these  three  shifts  of  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  interference  whatever. 

Senator  Harris.  But  an  improvement,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  an  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garland,  I  wish  you  would  speak,  if  you  know, 
and  so  far.  as  you  know,  about  the  use  of  this  eight-nour  shift  in 
making  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  vogue  in  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works  when  they  were  making  armor  plate  some  years  ago;  but,  if 
you  will  remember,  in  1892,  there  was  a  break  between  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers'  organization  and  that  firm;  and  it  then  became  what  is 
known  as  a  nonunion  plant,  "and  the  hours  were  changed.  Since  that 
time  the  men  have  worked  twelve  hours  instead  of  eight,  as  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  plant  in  operation  when  they  were 
working  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  yet  the  scales  and  agreements 
under  which  they  operated,  stating  the  hours  and  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  incon- 
venience or  injuiy  to  the  product  of  armor  plate  when  you  satf  it  in 
operation  then  'i 

Mr.  Garland.  There  was  none.  Armor  plate  was  considered  to  be 
as  well  made  then  as  at  any  time  since. 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  of  these  large  ingots  of  which  we  have 
heard  something  here,  was  there  any  difficulty  in  their  heating  and 
production? 

Mr.  Garland.  None  whatever.  I  would  like  to  make  this  clear  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman:  In  making  large  steel  casts  and  large 
pjours  at  present  there  will  be  one  pour  that  perhaps  will  run  a  shorter 
time  than  another.  Even  when  working  on  the  twelve-hour  system, 
one  cast  will  be  made  in  seven  hours,  another  in  eight,  another  in 
nine,  another  in  ten,  another  in  twelve,  and  another  in  fourteen.  It 
is  constantly  changing.  The  shifts  now  working  twelve  hours  in  those 
plants  change  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  hour.     By  reason  of  the  differ- 
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ent  lengths  of  time  required  in  making  one  of  these  heats  they  are 
constantly  changing  them  at  any  and  all  stages.  Any  part  of  the  work 
during  the  progress  of  the  melt  is  done  by  tne  next  turn. 

Senator  Clapp.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  The  men  change  when 
their  time  is  up,  do  they? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Without  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  the  different  running  of  these  heats  entails 
taking  them  at  any  time. 

Senator  Harris.  You  mentioned  one  concern  that  you  said  had  been 
running  on  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  It  disagreed  with  the  union,  or  something,  and 
went  back  or  changed  to  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  That  was  your  statement,  I  believe;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  In  what  way  was  this  concern  advantaged  by  that 
change?     You  spoke  of  the  other  plan  as  being  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Can  you  give  a  reason  why  they  should  prefer  to 
take  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  instead  of  three  shifts  of  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  immediately  after  the  difficulty  it  was  hard  for 
that  firm  to  get  men,  as  you  can  realize,  which  necessitated  their  work- 
ing longer  hours  at  the  start. 

Senator  Harris.  It  meant,  then,  the  employment  of  fewer  men? 

Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  unquestionably;  one-third  less.  Then 
they  gave  out  the  statement — and  this  was  the  statement  given  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company — that  the  reason  they  changed  from  shorter 
to  longer  hours  was  that  their  competitor,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, was  working  twelve-hour  shifts. 

Senator  Harris.  Did  it  also  mean  a  saving  in  labor?  That  is,  was 
the  expenditure  for  labor  less  with  the  twelve-hour  shifts  than  with 
the  eight-hour  shifts? 

Mr.  Garland.  That  would  depend  on  whether  •thev  reduced  the 
wages  or  not.  The  expenditure  is  not  any  more  on  three  shifts;  in 
fact,  it  is  figured  to  be  an  economical  plan  of  running,  because  the 
men  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  work  by  the  ton.  They  get  paid  by 
the  ton;  and  the  man  who  works  eight  hours  gets  the  same  per  ton  as 
the  man  who  works  twelve  hours;  he  is  paid  according  to  the  number 
of  tons  he  puts  out  within  the  eight  hours. 

Senator  Harris.  To  the  employer,  then,  it  would  really  make  no 
difference  as  to  the  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Garland.  None  whatever;  except  that  he  may  get  more  tonnage 
out  on  an  eight-hour  shift,  because  the  men  are  fresher  and  stronger. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes;  they  could  do  more. 

Mr.  Garland.  That  has  been  proven.  I  will  try  to  demonstrate  it. 
We  were  working  on  the  sheet  mills,  for  instance,  prior  to  the  experi- 
ment with  the  eight-hour  system,  what  was  callea  ten  hours.  The 
furnace  lay  idle  tour  hours,  you  know,  and  each  turn  worked  ten 
hours.  Eight  heats  of  fifteen  pairs  made  in  ten  hours  was  a  turn's 
work;  and  that  was  practically  universal.  Within  two  or  three  years 
after  going  on  to  the  eight-hour  shift,  and  now  generally  everywhere, 
the  practice  is  to  have  nine  heats — one  more  heat  in  eight  hours  of 
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fifteen  pairs  per  heat.  In  other  words,  there  is  the  same  number  per 
heat,  but  a  different  number  of  heats,  showing  that  the  men,  by  being 
fresher  and  stronger  and  better  able  to  do  the  work,  could  get  out 
more  tonnage  in  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garland,  if  I  understand  you,  the  pay  being 
rated  according  to  the  number  of  tons  produced,  in  practice  under  the 
eight- hour  system,  the  employer  paid  no  more  than  under  the  other? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  laborer  received  more,  because,  being  fresher, 
he  could  produce  more  in  the  shorter  hours  at  the  same  price  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Increasing  somewhat  his  personal  wage? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  But  not  increasing  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
employer? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  is  it? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true;  that  is  correct.  But  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  hours  because  of  the  com- 
petitors having  increased  hours  comes  from  this — that  the  rate  of 
wage  in  the  West  had  been  established  through  agreement  on  the 
eight-hour  basis;  that  is,  on  a  tonnage  rate  that  would  give  a  man  a 
living  wage  for  eight  hours  work.  The  Bethlehem  Works  had  always 
been  working  twelve,  and  the  rate  of  wage  was  verv  much  less  per 
ton,  because  they  only  permitted  the  man  in  his  eignt-hour  work  to 
make  a  living  wage,  and  a  small  one  at  that,  as  we  considered  it  out 
there.     Hence  their  cost  was  more  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Working  under  the  two  systems,  the  eight-hour 
and  the  other,  in  the  occupation  you  have  named,  what  was  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  of  the  same  mechanics  working  eight  hours  and  working 
longer  hours?    Take  an  average  mechanic. 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  you  will  understand  that  in- rolling-mill  prac- 
tice, in  our  agreements,  we  name  the  same  rate  of  wage  that  we  had 
on  an  eight-hour  basis  in  the  steel  mills  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

.Mr.  Garland.  They  still  have  the  eight-hour  basis  in  Chicago;  it 
was  established  at  that  time  in  those  mills.  Now,  we  did  not  arrange 
any  rate  of  wages  for  the  man  who  was  working  twelve  hours  in  the 
steel  mills,  such  as  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works.  They  were  not  union 
mills.  They  had  no  agreement  at  all  as  to  the  rate  of  wages.  Most 
of  them  are  paid  by  the  hour  or  the  day's  work,  while  we  were  on  the 
tonnage  system. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Brown  works  eight  hours  on  the  tonnage 
system,  as  you  saw  him  working? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  worked,  you  say,  twelve  hours  then  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  average,  what  did  he  receive  for  eight  hours 
and  what  did  he  receive  on  the  tonnage  system  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  He  would  receive  one-half  more  if  he  worked  at  the 
tonnage  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  receive  fully  one-half  more? 

Mr.  Garland.  If  the  tonnage  was  as  great. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  he  produced  more  tonnage  in  the  eight  hours 
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than  in  eight  hours  of  the  twelve,  working  continuously,  his  wages 
would  be  somewhat  greater  in  the  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  would  be  greater  in  the  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Than  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  be  greater  in  the  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  in  fact — in  practice? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  were  in  fact.  Now,  anybody  knows  you  can 
increase  the  tonnage  in  eight  hours  over  what  you  can  produce  in 
twelve  hours.  I  cite  that  as  an  example  of  what  has  been  done  where 
human  effort  makes  the  tonnage  output.  But  when  you  get  into  a 
steel  mill,  the  proposition  is  different,  oecause  there  is  so  much  machin- 
ery that  makes  the  output  there  that  the  human  effort  is  not  so  great. 
Tfiey  have  to  take  care  of  what  is  put  out,  and  the  machine  does  it, 
generally,  or  most  of  it.  Of  course  the  machine  is  operated  by  the 
person;  but  machinery  is  so  much  more  available  in  a  steel  mill  than 
it  is  in  a  sheet  plant  that  the  same  rule  will  not  apply,  except  that  the 
energy  of  the  men  would  be  greater  for  eight  hours  than  it  would  be 
for  twelve. 

1  would  like  to  make  one  statement  in  addition  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  I  heard  the  chairman  speak  here  as  to  the 
practicability  at  the  present  time  of  enacting  this  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  will  say  this,  in  evidence  of  the  practicability  of 
it:  The  finishing  departments  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
that  take  the  raw  material,  iron  and  steel,  and  produce  merchantable 
bars,  angles,  plates,  rounds,  squares,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing — and 
they  have  the  largest  finishing  capacity  in  that  line  of  any  combina- 
tion in  this  country — in  their  recent  settlement  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  occurring  about  a  week  ago, 
agreed  that  they  would  institute  the  eight-hour  system. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  All  through  the  entire  West,  including  Pittsburg  and 
the  valleys  of  Ohio.  They  agreed  that  they  would  institute  the  eight- 
hour  system  in  those  of  their  finishing  mills  that  have  not  the  eight- 
hour  system  yet  just  as  soon  as  possible.  That  is  a  matter  of  agreement 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  opponents  to  the  bill  claim  that 
it  is  not  practical  to  take  this  step  at  the  present  time.  I  simply  offei 
that  as  a  matter  of  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  an  agreement  about  to  go  into  operation 
in  that  section  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  occurred  within  a  week;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Covering  what  country? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  covers  the  entire  Western  country  and  Southern 
country,  from  Pittsburg  entirely  west  and  south. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  agreement  made  between  whom? 

Mr.  Garland.  Between  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  of 
the  United  States — a  large  combination — and  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  respect  of  this  matter  of  changing  shifts 
in  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  steel,  do  you  understand  that 
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there  is  any  obstacle  if  it  be  changed  from  a  shift  of  twelve  hours  to  a 
shift  of  eight  hours  ?    Is  there  any  practical  objection  that  you  can  see  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  can  conceive  of  none,  Senator,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  practice  now  to  take  the  melt  at  any  stage;  and  it  would 
simply  mean  another  shift  being  put  on,  working  shorter  hours,  you 
know,  and  taking  the  melt  at  any  stage.  It  simply  means,  instead  of 
two  shifts,  working  three  shifts  and  taking  it  at  any  stage. 

Senator  Harris.  There  will  be  two  changes  instead  01  one,  in  other 
words? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  men  of  average  skill  in  that  mechanical 
employment  are  in  each  of  the  shifts,  you  apprehend  no  difficulty 
witn  three  shifts  that  would  not  occur  with  twos 

Mr.  Garland.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  base  that  upon  a  long  experience.  How  long 
altogether  were  you  employed,  Mr.  Garland! 

Mr.  Garland.  About  thirty  years;  that  is,  I  was  working  right  in 
the  mills  for  twenty -three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garland.  And  then  for  nearly  ei^ht  years  I  was  the  president 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  see  no  real  practical  objection  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  There  can  not  be  any,  Senator,  so  far  as  I  know,  for 
the  reason  that  men  are  hired  because  of  their  capability  to  do  that 
work;  whether  there  be  two  shifts  or  three,  they  are  hired  for  that 
capability,  or  thej  are  not  wanted.  Hence,  there  can  not  be  any  rea- 
son why  three  shifts  can  not  operate  as  well  as  two,  or  better,  because 
the  human  effort  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Garland,  have  you  ever  had  any  practical  experi- 
ence in  an  armor-plate  factory? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  I  worked  at  making  some  armor  plate,  heat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Hayden.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Garland.  About  1889. 

Mr.  Hayden.  And  where? 

Mr.  Garland.  At  Oliver's  mill,  in  Fifteenth  street,  South  Side. 

Mr.  Hayden.  On  armor  plate? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  Government  work  that  went  into  armor 
plate — making  centers  of  different  kinds  for  pinning  and  bolting. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  you  never  did  any  work  directly  upon  the  armor 
plates  themselves,  or  in  the  production  of  the  steel  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  this  was  part  of  the  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  bolts? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  the  centers  that  were  bolted  through. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  you  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  plate 
proper  irrespective  of  the  bolts? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  made  the  rates  on  them  for  the  men. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  speak  of  your  practical  experience  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  I  haa  to  know  every  detail  of  it  in  mak- 
ing those  rates  for  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Hayden,  what  do  you 
mean  by  a  bolt,  Mr.  Garland? 
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Mr.  Garland.  Center  bolts,  which  are  used  for  pinning.  They 
have  to  stand  the  same  test  as  the  armor  plates. 

Mr.  Hatden.  What  is  the  relative  weight  of  a  bolt  for  attaching  an 
armor  plate  to  a  ship  to  that  of  the  plate  itself? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  think  that  makes  any  particular  difference. 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  know,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  question 
answered.     We  may  differ. 

Mr.  Garland,  xou  might  just  as  well  ask  me  what  the  weight  of 
an  armor  plate  is.  There  are  so  many  different  sizes  that  I  could  keep 
enumerating  them  until  my  statement  was  as  long  as  this  table.  You 
would  have  to  get  a  schedule  in  order  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  have  you  give  that  in 
every  instance;  but  take  an  average  belt  of  armor  plate  of  a  modern 
battle  ship — a  side  plate,  say,  along  toward  the  middle  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatden.  That  is  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Garland.  1  have  heated  pieces  that  weighed  3,200  pounds. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Is  that  the  largest  plate  you  ever  handled  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  no;  1  have  neated  pieces  that  weighed  about 
6i  tons. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Now,  what  do  the  heaviest  bolts  weigh  for  attaching 
armor  to  ships? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  could  not  give  you  the  weight  exactly. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  speaking  now  of  some  pieces  I  heated  that  went 
into  that  kind  of  work,  into  Government  work,  and  had  to  stand  the 
test  of  tensile  strength. 

Mr.  Hatden.  But  I  ask  you  particularly  with  regard  to  bolts  designed 
to  attach  armor  plates  to  vessels. 

Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  I  could  not  give  you  the  weight. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Do  they  weigh  50,  100,  200,  or  250  pounds? 

Mr.  Garland.  We  do  not  finish  the  bolt.  This  is  the  heating;  this 
is  the  preparation  for  it.  It  is  formed  into  shape,  and  then  it  is  taken 
to  the  machine  shop  and  further  worked  into  shape,  and  then  you  get 
your  weight  afterwards.  There  may  be  so  much  cut  off,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  armor  plates,  you  know.  There  is  more  than  one-third  of  an 
armor  plate  cut  away  after  the  men  who  heat  it  and  the  men  who  roll 
it  have  it  in  charge.  Almost  one-third  comes  off  of  one  end  of  an 
ingot,  and  then  a  certain  percentage  off  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Hatden.  Mr.  Garland,  did  you  ever  conduct  what  is  known  as 
a  heat  of  steel  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  an  armor  plate?  I  mean 
plate  as  distinguished  from  bolts  or  any  of  the  subsidiary  portions. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  do  not  Know  what  it 
went  into.     It  may  have  gone  into  armor  plates;  it  may  have  not. 

Mr.  Hatden.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  chairman  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  the  eight-hour  system  had  been  tried  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  in  its  armor-plate  factory? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Hatden.    When  was  it  tried  i 

Mr.  Garland.  Prior  to  1892  it  was  in  vogue  there.^ 

Mr.  Hatden.  You  are  sure  that  it  was  in  the  armor-plate  works, 
and  not  in  some  other  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Company^  plant,  are 
vou? 
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Mr.  Gabland.  Well,  you  see,  the  trouble,  when  you  talk  of  the 
armor-plate  department,  is  that  there  are  so  many  departments  that 
that  includes.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  the  open-hearth  plant,  where 
the  pig  metal  and  wrought  iron  and  all  the  other  ingredients  are  put  in. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that. 

Mr.  Garland.  But  there  is  where  the  ingot  is  made.  That  is  the 
thing  you  are  talking  about;  that  is  what  you  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garland.  That  is  where  you  get  your  big  weights. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  am  speaking  of  the  steel  that  goes  into  the  armor 
plate s^the  "heat." 

Mi\  Garland.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  that,  too. 

Mr.  Hayden.  All  right. 

Mr.  Garland.  That  is  cast  into  a  pit,  and  there  is  where  you  get 
your  big  weights. 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  Mr.  Garland,  just  start  right  at  that  point 
and  state  what  the  eight-hour  system  applied  to.  Commence  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  ingot  and  follow  it  through. 

Mr.  Garland.  The  eight-hour  shifts  were  in  the  finishing  mills,  and 
some  of  the  work  around  the  pits  and  in  the  rolling  mills.  Then, 
after  the  ingot  is  taken  from  the  pit,  it  is  taken  over  into  the  mills 
and  rolled  into  the  armor  plate,  you  know.  From  there  it  is  taken 
into  the  finishing  or  machine  shop,  and  there  they  work  it  into  the 
various  shapes.  First,  after  taking  it  out  of  the  pit,  I  should  have 
said,  it  is  taken  down  and  put  under  what  is  called  a  press,  an  enor- 
mous hydraulic  press. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  that  where  it  gets  its  shape? 

Mr.  Garland.  No;  it  is  cut  down  and  pressed,  you  know,  just  as  if 
by  a  hammer,  except  that  it  is  a  hydraulic  press.  It  just  bites  it  down 
instead  of  hammering  it  like  one  of  these  enormous  hammers  do. 
Then  it  is  brought  up  into  the  rolling  mill  and  heated  there  and  rolled, 
you  see. 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  does  the  eight-hour  system  apply  to  those 
steps  in  the  manufacture? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  applies  to  the  rolling  department.  The  press  is 
down  in  the  machine  shop  proper.  When  it  gets  down  from  the 
machine  shop  it  is  simply  machine  work,  you  know — putting  it  on 
lathes  and  tables  and  running  it  back  and  forward  and  cutting  it  down 
to  the  proper  size. 

Senator  Harris.  Did  the  eight-hour  system  apply  there? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  did  not  apply  there;  that  is  the  part  wo  had 
nothing  to  do  with.  We  did  not  have  that  part  organized.  We  simply 
applied  it  to  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  follow  it  on  now  to  the  next  step. 

Mr.  Garland.  It  is  cut  down  there,  you  know;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
annealed  into  the  proper  form  and  cut  down  to  the  required  shape. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  where  it  receives  the  annealing  and  the 
hardening? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  done  down  there. 

Senator  Harris.  And  there  is  where  the  eight-hour  system  did  not 
apply? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  did  not  apply. 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  breaking  in,  Mr.. 
Hayden 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Certainly. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  in  this  process  of 
annealing  and  hardening,  which  is  what  1  had  in  mind  some  time  ago, 
yon  could  possibly  substitute  any  changes  of  shifts? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  is  changed  constantly  now.  The  turn  is  changed 
on  the  hour.  , 

Senator  Harris.  That  is,  new  men  would  take  charge  in  the  middle 
of  this  process  of  annealing  and  hardening? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  do. 

Senator  Harris.  The  new  men  take  the  work  and  go  on  with  it? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  do;  yes,  sir.  1  will  say  to  you  that  annealing 
is  not  considered  very  much  of  a  skilled  job.  The  whole  side  of  the 
furnace  lifts;  they  run  the  metal  in  there  and  raise  the  temperature 
to  a  certain  heat,  and  simply  keep  it  at  that  point  for  a  number  of 
hours.  It  is  more  time  work  than  anything  else.  There  is  a  watch- 
man there  to  look  out  for  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Still,  the  man  has  to  know  exactly  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  plate  is  being  subjected? 

Mr.  Garland.  There  is  a  man  there  who  is  a  watchman.  The  price 
paid  him  is  not  what  is  considered  a  skilled  price,  showing  you  that  that 
is  not  considered  so  much  skilled  work  as  the  other.  But  the  point  of 
which  I  speak,  made  by  the  opponents  to  the  bill,  was  about  the  work 
over  in  the  rolling  mill  proper.  There  is  where  our  organization,  the 
Amalgamated  Association,  operates.  It  does  not  take  in  machine  shops, 
where  the  finishing  of  the  work  is  done.  The  work  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  i»  to  take  the  pig  metal,  transform  it  into  either  iron 
or  steel,  in  the  crude  state,  and  then  into  its  finished  state,  ready  for 
the  market.  Then  it  is  sent  out.  They  do  not  finish  it — that  is,  they 
do  not  put  it  in  a  bolt.  They  do  not  put  it  into  a  certain  shape,  but  they 
make  all  these  rounds,  squares,  plates,  angles,  and  so  on,  and  it  is 
taken  away  into  the  machine  shop  and  cut  to  those  sizes.  They  pro- 
duce what  we  call  merchantable  material. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  known  as  merchantable  iron  and  steel? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  no  matter  where  it  goes.  It  may  go  into 
the  rail  mills,  you  know.  They  run  a  rail  into  the  finisher  bitts;  then 
they  take  the  ingot 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  Mr.  Garland,  you  would  restate  as  accu- 
rately as  you  can  the  subject-matter  of  the  mechanical  operation 
included  in  this  new  eight-hour  agreement  extending  from  Pittsburg 
over  the  Western  and  Southern  country,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  described  certain  sorts  of  work. 
Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  sorts  of  work  are  included  in  that  eight- 
hour  arrangement  which  you  say  is  about  to  go  into  operation  in  a 
large  field! 

Mr.  Garland.  The  taking  of  the  pig  metal,  as  described  heie  by 
Mr.  McMahon,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  furnace;  the  transforming 
it  into  ruder  or  muck  iron,  or  billet  of  steel,  and  the  taking  of  it  then 
and  transforming  it  into  a  round,  a  square,  an  angle,  a  channel,  or  one 
of  these  things  they  use  in  building,  plates  of  different  kinds,  and  so 
Of),  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  builder  or  on  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  same  basic  production  might  go  into 
armor  plates  ? 
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Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  it  might  go  into  a  thousand  industries? 

Mr.  Garland.  A  great  deal  of  Government  work  is  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  class  of  product  has  been  covered  in  the 
fields  you  have  named? 

Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  yes.  • 

The  Chairman.  By  this  contemplated  eight-hour  work? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  as  I  sav,  any  of  those  mills 
take  a  great  deal  of  Government  work;  all  of  tnem  are  glad  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Name  some  of  the  larger  mills  in  which  this  eight- 
hour  agreement  of  which  you  speak  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  that 
class  of  work. 

Mr.  Garland.  All  the  mills  around  Youngstown,  Newcastle,  Sharon, 
and  clear  out  West  through  all  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  mills;  all  out 
through  Montana  and  Iowa,  down  through  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
and  afl  those  places  where  they  make  iron,  besides  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  Wisconsin  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  all  of  them — the  entire  West  and  South. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  that  agreement  which  you  state  has  been 
made  and  which  is  about  to  go  into  effect  follow  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
in  that  the  men  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
nor  be  permitted  to  work  more  tnan  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Garland.  The  men  will  not  work  more  than  eight  hours.  The 
agreement  is  that  no  person  shall  work  more  than  an  eight-hour  shift. 

Senator  Harris.  Whether  he  desires  to  do  so  or  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  That  is  the  way  the  agreements  with  the  manufac- 
turers are  drawn  up.  • 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Garland.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  Then,  in 
addition  to  that,  there  is  a  footnote  providing  that  no  person  shall 
work  more  than  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garland,  I  know  your  repute,  and  I  wish,  there- 
fore, that  you  would  obtain  a  copy  of  some  sucn  agreement  when  you 
can. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  send  it  to  this  committee,  at  its  request 

Mr.  Garland.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  agreements,  I  suppose,  are  uniform? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  say  "This  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  for 
eight-hour  labor  in  sucn  a  place." 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  uniform.  • 

The  Chairman.  And  they  will  be  identical  with  that  in  other  places 
you  have  named? 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  of  course  this  is  included  in  the  settlement  of 
the  matter  of  wages  and  all,  you  know.  There  is  a  clause  providing 
that  eight  hours  is  a  day's  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a 
copy  of  that  contract. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  This  agreement  will  go  into  operation  within  *• 
month  in  some  places,  willit? 
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Mr.  Garland.  Immediately;  just  as  soon  as  possible;  as  soon  as  they 
canput  the  men  on.     Of  course  some  mills  are  not  so  well  equipped. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  send  us  a  copy  of  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Garland,  you  said  that  in  1892  the  eight-hour 
system  was  adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Company  in  a  portion  of  its  armor- 
plate  factory? 

Mr.  Garland.  No;  I  said  it  had  been  in  vogue  prior  to  1892  for 
years. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Yes;  that  is  all  right,  but  was  it  in  vogue  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  armor-plate  factory  where  the  actual  heat  was  conducted? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  am  trying  to  explain  that  to  you.  I  do  not  know 
which  heat  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  mean  where  the  furnace  work  is  done,  as  you  have 
described  it,  in  the  pit. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes;  1  have  told  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Does  the  eight-hour  system  prevail  there? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  is  all  heated,  in  the  first  place 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment  Mr.  Garland  has  already  stated 
that  when  you  take  the  heated  metal  and  take  it  through  the  three 
stages  he  describes  up  to  the  stage  where  you  make  the  squares  and 
the  angles  and  the  plates,  it  has  been  worked  under  the  eight-hour 
system. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  want  to  know,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Garland.  The  point  I  want  to  make,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  an 
intense  heat  is  required  to  melt  the  metal  and  to  put  it  into  an  ingot. 
An  intense  heat  is  required  when  it  gets  over  to  tne  other  department 
to  get  it  ready  for  tne  press.  You  have  to  heat  it  to  soften  it,  you 
know.  Then  the  same  intense  heat  is  required  to  get  it  ready  for  the 
rolling  process,  so  that  it  can  be  put  between  the  rolls  and  reduced  in 
size.  Tnen  it  goes  into  the  annealing  department,  where,  as  I  say,  an 
intense  heat  is  not  required.  That  is  over  in  the  machine  shop.  If 
you  gentlemen  had  time  to  appoint  a  committee  to  go  through  the 
armor-plate  factories  and  investigate  this  matter  you  would  see  the 
impossibility  of  my  conveying  the  details  of  the  matter  entirely  to 
your  minds;  because  it  starts  in  and  goes  through,  and  in  places 
comes  back  again  for  an  another  reworking,  and  then  goes  through. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is  clear  to  me.  I  understand  your 
statement  to  be  that  the  eight-hour  system  of  day  labor  did  apply 
prior  to  1892? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  said  that  the  eight-hour  day  did  not 
apply  to  the  material  after  it  got  into  the  machine  shop. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harris.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  eight-hour  system 
applied  as  far  as  your  society  or  your  organization  had  control,  and 
that  you  had  no  control  beyond  that  point;  or  were  those  people  in 
your  union? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  they  were  not;  we  did  not  make  any  arrangements 
for  them. 

Senator  Harris.  So  you  went  as  far  as  your  jurisdiction  extended? 

Mr.  Garland.  As  far  as  our  jurisdiction  extended. 
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Mr.  Hayden.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  system  prevailing  in  the 
armor-plate  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Companjr  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Garland.  1  know  the  system;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  mill. 
It  is  the  same  system  as  to  making  steel  that  prevails  in  any  other 
plant. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Is  it  not  there  the  case  that  the  forge  master — that  is 
to  say,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  heat  prior  to  the  production  of  the 
ingot  of  which  armor  is  made — applies  the  heat  from  its  beginning 
until  the  steel  is  ready  to  be  pourea? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  really  could  not  say  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  know 
that  it  is  not  in  the  Carnegie  mills,  which  make  just  as  big  and  just  as 
good  armor  plate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  know  it  is  not  the  case  in  Carnegie's? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  it  has  not  been.  It  may  be 
now  temporarily;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  result  of  the  test  of  the 
eight-hour  system  at  the  Carnegie  plant,  which  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Garland.  What  was  the  result  of  the  test? 

Mr.  Hayden.  I  mean  as  to  the  amount  of  output  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  it  was  good.  It  was  considered  very  large 
then.  I  think  it  is  increasing  right  along,  because,  as  I  said  before, 
they  are  getting  better  machinery  for  working  steel. 

Mr.  Hayden.  But  I  mean  what  was  their  experience,  that  their  out- 
put, with  the  eight-hour  system,  or  three  shifts  in  twenty-four  hours, 
was  equal  to  or  greater  than  their  output  with  the  two-shift  twelve- 
hour  system  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  It  was  greater  than  it  had  been  before  they  went  on 
to  the  three  shifts. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  not  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Car- 
negie Company  abandoned  the  three-shift  system  because,  while  their 
mill  worked  continuously  under  either  basis,  their  output  under  the 
three-shift  system  was  nearly  a  fifth  smaller  than  under  the  two-shift 
system? 

Mr.  Garland.  At  what  stage  do  you  mean — before  or  after? 

Mr.  Hayden.  At  all  times. 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  The  general  output  of  the  mill  was  one-fifth  smaller. 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  by  their  own 
statements  that  after  they  had  left  the  two  shifts  and  went  on  with  the 
three  shifts  their  output  was  that  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  men 
being  fresher.  Their  output  was  greater;  but  to  compare  it  with  the 
time  from  1892  to  the  present  day  would  not  be  fair,  because  of  the 
great  additions  in  the  way  of  machinery.  At  that  time  1^500  tons 
was  considered  a  good  twenty-four  hours'  work  in  a  rail  mill;  and  I 
think  the}r  run  about  twice  that  now,  because  of  the  difference  in 
machinery. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  speak  of  the  statements  of  the  compan}'  about 
that  time. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  get  them  and  hand 
them  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  think  we  can  get  our  old  tonnage  rates  for  that 
period,  if  they  are  not  destroyed. 
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The  Chairman.  1  will  relieve  you  from  that  necessity.  We  will 
take  your  statement  and  your  observation. 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  statistics  of  that  period  would  now  be  anti- 
quated. 

Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  entirely  antiquated*. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  the  question  was  to  show  that  at  that 
time  a  test  was  given  to  the  three-shift  system,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  production  of  the  plant  was  nearly  a  fifth  less  My  idea  is  that  if 
you  have  somebody  who  knows  about  that,  and  will  let  us  have  that 
man,  we  will  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Garland.  Do  you  say  that  the  tonnage  is  less  now,  or  that  it 
was  at  that  time? 

Mr.  JBayden.  At  that  time. 

Mr.  Garland.  That  immediately  it  was  changed  from  three  shifts 

Mr.  Hatden.  When  it  was  changed  from  three  shifts  to  two  shifts 
the  product  with  two  shifts  was  found  to  be  a  fifth  greater  than  under 
the  three  shifts. 

Mr.  Garland.  Well,  of  course,  you  can  make  a  statement  of  that 
kind;  but  I  declare  to  these  gentlemen  that  they  will  find  that  it  is 
absolutely  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  somebody  who 
has  knowledge  and  who  will  speak  from  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  Garland.  If  the  gentleman  speaks  of  a  period  several  years 
after  that  time,  when  new  machinery  had  been  introduced,  that  may 
be  true;  but  I  say  to  him  that  it  is  not  correct  as  to  the  period  within 
a  year  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  The  correct  way  to  settle  that  matter  is  to  bring 
here  some  one  who  was  there  at  the  time,  and  can  give  direct  evidence 
of  the  difference  between  the  product  with  the  three  shifts  and  the  two 
shifts.  The  statistics  referrea  to  would  be  antiquated,  and  would  not 
be  useful  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Clapp.  Speaking  now  of  armor  plates,  within  your  expe- 
rience and  personal  observation,  do  you  know  of  any  part  of  the  work, 
and  if  so,  what  part,  where  the  shift  is  changed  with  reference  to  the 

Erogress  of  the  work  instead  of  with  reference  to  a  predetermined 
»ngth  of  time?     Do  you  understand  the  question? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  I  know 
of  no  instance  in  any  department  or  in  any  works— and  1  have  wide 
experience  in  that  matter — where  the  men  do  not  change  on  a  stated 
time,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  material  in  which  they  are 
working. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Hatden.  That  leads  to  another  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  long  will  it  take?  We  have  now  been 
sitting  more  than  an  hour  past  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  will  lead  to  two  or  three  more  questions. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  he  knew  anything  of  gun 
construction. 

Mr.  Garland.  No;  there  are  no  Western  mills  that  are  constructing 
guns. 

Senator  Clafp.  Do  you  know  of  any  work  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  where  the  shifts  are  changed  with  reference  to  the  progress 
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of  the  work  instead  of  with  reference  to  the  lapse  of  time  determined 
in  advance  as  the  length  of  time  men  shall  work? 

Mr.  Garland.  1  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  know  of  any  where  the  shifts  are  so  adjusted 
with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  work  that  the  change  is  practi- 
cally based  upon  the  progress  of  the  work?    If  so,  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Garland.  No;  I  do  not,  Senator.  1  know  that  in  all  mills  it 
is  considered  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  certain  number  of  heats 
in  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  if  they  can  not  do  it  in  those  hours 
they  drop  one  of  the  heats.  That  is,  they  do  not  make  it.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  steel. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  do  they  drop  them  because  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  changing  a  shift? 

Mr.  Garland.  They  drop  it  because  there  is  not  time  to  make  it 
within  the  hours.  They  simply  do  not  make  it.  Say,  for  instance, 
that  a  day's  work  in  a  finishing  mill  is  based  on  eight  heats.  Suppose 
the  furnace  is  running  slow  on  a  particular  morning  and  we  find  our 
time  getting  short.  By  the  time  we  got  up  to  the  seventh  heat  we 
would  not  put  another  one  in;  we  would  stop,  because  we  would  find 
that  we  would  run  away  over  the  time. 

Senator  Clapp.  Would  that  condition  apply  where  another  shift 
was  about  to  take  the  place  of  that  shift? 

Mr.  Garland.  No;  it  would  not  apply  in  that  case. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  ascertain — whether  or 
not,  in  any  part  of  this  work  with  iron  and  steel,  you  work  simply 
with  reference  to  the  changing  of  shifts? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  termination  of 
a  day  or  a  week,  you  know,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  termination  of  a  week;  I 
am  speaking  of  the  change  where  the  other  shifts  come  on. 

Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  well,  the  other  shift  comes  on  and  takes  the 
furnace  immediately.  For  instance,  I  would  be  charging,  and  would 
not  have  time  to  make  a  heat  out.  I  would  charge  another  heat  into 
the  furnace,  and  another  man  would  come  on  and  take  it  from  me. 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Garland.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  correct. 

^  Mr.  Hayden.  Is  that  answer  applicable  to  the  production  of  the 
highest  grades  of  steel,  or  merely  to  that  of  iron? 

Mr.  Garland.  Any  grade  of  steel.  The  highest  grade  of  steel,  I 
will  say  for  the  information  of  this  committee,  is  fine  tool  steel.  There 
is  nothing  that  requires  any  greater  care  than  fine  tool  steel;  and  in 
all  the  mills  around  Pittsburg  that  make  that  (and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
made)  they  change  the  shifts,  irrespective  of  the  hours,  when  the  time 
for  the  change  comes. 

Senator  Harris.  Irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Garland.  Irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  work.  They 
change  when  the  time  limit  comes. 

Senator  Harris.  When  the  clock  strikes? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Garland,  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  Providence  Tool  Works  and  the  Dement-Miles  Steel  and  Tool 
Works,  of  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Garland.  1  really  could  not  say. 
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Mr.  Gompebs.  1  can  tell  you,  Senator.  They  work  ten  hours, 
except  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Garland.  But  I  would  say  this  to  the  committee  in  addition 
to  that — that  in  open-hearth  practice  now,  or  bessemer  practice,  or 
any  other  practice,  if  they  are  making  a  high  grade  of  steel,  and  nnd 
through  any  reason  that  their  mix  is  not  correct,  or  the  furnaces  are 
not  running  right  to  make  that  grade,  they  turn  it  off  into  common 
steel.  The  mixes  in  those  high-graae  steels  are  not  put  in  at  the 
beginning,  you  know.  The  high  grades  are  made  during  the  process 
of  melting;  and  this  is  occurring  daily  now  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
in  open-hearth  furnaces  where  they  are  making  armor  plate,  for 
instance.  Armor  plate,  of  which  the  gentleman  speaks,  is  made  in  the 
Carbon  Steel  Works  at  Pittsburg  as  well  as  at  Carnegie's.  They  turn 
the  heat,  when  it  so  happens  that  it  does  not  suit  for  that  purpose, 
into  common  steel,  ana  it  is  sold  on  the  market,  instead  of  putting  in 
the  mixture  to  give  it  the  proper  tensile  qualities. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  24,  1902, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Tuesday,  June  2^  1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Burnham,  Clapp,  and 
Daniel. 

Present  also:  Joseph  E.  McCammon,  esq.,  and  Robert  C.  Hay  den, 
esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  Building  Company, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  etc.: 
L.  E.  Payson,  esq.,  representing  the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company,  or  Chicago  and 
Cleveland,  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company, 
of  Bath,  Me.;  S.  G.  Hopkins,  esq.,  representing  the  New  York  Ship 
Building  Company,  of  Camden,  N.  J.;  Samuel  Gompers,  esq.,  and 
James  O  Connell,  esq.,  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  others. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Clapp).  The  gentleman  who  was 
referred  to  as  the  stenographer  at  the  meeting  of  March  14  at  South 
Bethlehem  is  now  present,  and  I  think  we  will  hear  him  first. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  66  of  the  printed  copy  of 
the  testimony  taken  before  this  committee  I  find  that  Mr.  Flynn  testi- 
fied on  June  17, 1902,  as  follows: 

"If  you  care  to  have  me  do  so,  I  will  read  my  entire  report  in  the 
mattter" 

That  is,  in  the  matter  of  the  meeting  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a 
few  months  ago,  of  the  workmen  of  that  town. 

From  his  report  he  read  at  that  meeting  the  following: 

"At  that  meeting  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  had  one  of  its  ste- 
nographers present,  by^  the  name  of  John  Hagenbuch,  who  is  private 
secretary  to  Vice-President  Boris  [meaning  Borie]  of  the  company. 
The  stenographer  took  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  employees  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  and  Steel  Company  who  were  at  the  meeting;  that  on 
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the  pay  day  next  following  37  of  the  employees  of  said  company  were 
discharged  for  the  reason  of  their  participation  in  the  mass  meeting". 
When  these  men  asked  their  foreman  the  cause  of  their  discharge,  the 
foreman  in  each  instance  stated  in  the  same  language,  that  they  did 
not  know;  that  they  had  asked  Mr.  Johnson,  the  superintendent,  and 
that  he  in  turn  had  said  that  it  was  none  of  their  business.  A  number 
of  these  men  have  been  compelled  to  leave  South  Bethlehem,"  etc. 

On  page  71  occurred  the  following  colloquy: 

"  Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Flynn,  you  mentioned  a  stenographer  who 
was  at  that  meeting. 

"Mr.  Fltnn.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  Harris.  Did  you  see  the  stenographer? 

"Mr.  Flynn.  No,  sir. 

"  Senator  Harris.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  stenographer 
being  present? 

"Mr.  Flynn.  I  got  the  information  from  the  most  prominent  men, 
I  believe,  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  the  city. 

"Senator  Harris.  They  told  you  that  he  was  there? 

"Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  Harris.  And  that  he  took  down  the  names  of  the 
employees  that  were  there? 

"Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

"Senator  Harris.  What  was  his  name?  I  did  not  hear  it  distinctly. 
You  gave  it,  I  believe,"  etc. 

STATEMENT   OF  JOHN  D.  HAGEHBTTCH,  ESQ.,  OF   SOUTH   BETH- 
LEHEM, PA. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name,  Mr.  Hagenbuch? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  My  name  is  John  D.  Hagenbuch. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  jrour  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  My  occupation  is  that  of  stenographer  and  type- 
writer for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  (To  Mr.  McCammon.)  It  is  immaterial  to 
the  committee  whether  you  examine  this  witness  or  whether  the  com- 
mittee does  so.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  both  sides  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Whose  stenographer  are  you? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  I  am  the  stenographer  to  Mr.  Mcllwaine,  the 
president. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  workmen  in 
South  Bethlehem 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Excuse  me.  Wait  until  1  get  through.  I  refer  to 
the  meeting  on  the  evening  of  March  14,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gompers. 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  about  that 
time? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  On  the  morning  of  March  14,  the  day  of  this 
meeting  referred  to,  Mr.  Gompers  addressed  the  students  of  the 
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Lehigh  University  on  the  subject  of  "  Labor's  Struggles  and  Aspira- 
tions." We  received  a  printed  card,  which  is  sent  to  everybody, 
announcing  among  a  number  of  lectures  this  particular  one  of  Mr. 
Gompers.  The  matter  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  President  Mcll- 
waine  by  his  secretary,  and  at  the  president's  request  I  went  there 
and  took  notes  of  that  lecture.  I  have  with  me  both  the  original  notes 
and  the  transcript  into  English. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  say  that  was  in  the  forenoon  ? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.     That  was  in  the  morning,  at  11.30. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Where  was  that  meeting  held? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  In  the  lecture  room  of  the  physical  laboratory  of 
Lehigh  University,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  About  how  many  were  present  there? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  1  should  say  500;  all  of  the  student  body,  besides 
a  number  of  other  gentlemen  and  some  ladies. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  This  was  an  address  to  the  students? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  An  address  to  the  students  of  Lehigh  University. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Were  there  any  of  the  employees  of  the 
company  there? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  I  saw  no  one  there  whom  I  knew;  neither  had  I 
received  any  instructions  of  any  sort  to  see  whether  anyone  of  our 
company  did  attend.  I  went  entirely  uninstructed,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  transcript  of  that  lecture. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  meeting 
that  was  held  that  evening? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  I  knew  of  it  through  the  newspapers. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  it  was  held? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  It  was  held  in  the  municipal  hall  of  South  Beth- 
lehem. Mr.  Mcllwaine  was  asked  whether  he  cared  to  have  me  report 
that  meeting.  I  asked  him  that  question.  He  said,  that  inasmuch  as 
it  was  on  the  question  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  he  did  not  see 
that  the  matter  would  be  of  any  interest  to  them,  and  I  was  not 
present. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  stenog- 
rapher there  or  not? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  stenographer  there. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that,  ao  you? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  All 
questions  are  answered  with  that  reservation. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions,  gentle- 
men? 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  say  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mcllwaine,  the 
president  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  you  attended  the  lecture 
at  the  Lehigh  University  Hall  on  the  morning  of  March  14? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Did  you  take  stenographic  notes  of  my  address? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  reporting  the  lectures  that 
are  delivered  at  the  Lehigh  University? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  That  is  the  first  lecture  of  that  sort  which  I 
reported.  I  may  say,  however,  that  several  days  ago  I  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  the  Lehigh  University. 

Mr.  Gompers.  At  whose  request? 

S.  Doc.  141 7 
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Mr.  Hagenbuch.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mcllwaine,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Lehigh  University  Alumni. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Of  how  many  of  those  lectures  did  you  take  steno- 
graphic notes? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  Only  the  two  referred  to — your  lecture  and  this 
additional  one. 

Mr.  Gompers.  What  was  the  subject? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  Of  the  alumni  meeting? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  That  was  simply  an  annual  business  meeting  at 
which  they  conducted  routine  business. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Hut  you  did  not  report  any  of  the  other  lectures 
besides  mine? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  None  of  the  other  lectures  but  yours. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Probably  none  of  them  were  worth  reporting 
except  vours. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  Judge  is  always  complimentary. 

You  say  you  were  not  at  the  meeting  on  the  evening  of  March  14, 
at  Market  Hall,  Bethlehem,  when  Mr.  Garland  and  I  made  addresses 
on  the  subject  of  immigration  and  the  eight-hour  question? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting,  for  the  reasons 
previously  stated. 

Mr.  Gompers.  How  many  stenographers  are  employed  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Company? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  exact  number;  I  should  say 
certainly  25. 

Mr.  Gompers.  When  did  you  transcribe  the  notes  of  the  lecture 
delivered  in  the  university  on  the  14th? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  I  presented 
them  to  the  president  on  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  how  long  you  were  engaged 
in  the  transcription  of  those  notes? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  The  remark  of  President  Brown,  in  adjourning 
the  meeting,  was  that  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  tne  meet- 
ing was  adjourned.  It  was  adjourned  in  a  peremptory  manner,  with- 
out the  regular  proceeding  of  motion  and  second.  The  meeting  began 
promptly  at  11.30,  and  I  should  say  it  was  then  12.45,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  What  I 
intended  to  ask  you  was  about  what  time  in  the  day  or  evening  you 
concluded  the  transcription  of  your  stenographic  notes  of  my  lecture. 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  There  are  28  pages  of  matter.  I  completed  the 
transcription  by  5  o'clock,  by  the  closing  time,  as  near  as  1  can 
remember. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Are  there  other  stenographers  employed  by  the 
company  who  are  at  any  time  designated  to  report  meetings,  gather- 
ings, or  conversations? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  1  have  never  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  not  any  further  auestions  to  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    Mr.  Ftynn  is  not  here.     I  can  say  tnis 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir;  simply  as  a  statement,  if  I  may  be  permitted. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompeks.  I  will  say  that  1  did  not  know  the  gentleman  when  I 
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saw  him  here  this  morning,  except  that  I  remembered  having  seen 
him;  and  when  he  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  reported  my  lecture  in 
the  university  on  the  day  of  March  14  I  remember  that  he  sat  right 
in  front  of  the  platform.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  the  pub- 
lic mass  meeting  was  held,  I  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  committee- 
men, who  mentioned  to  me  the  fact  that  a  stenographer  of  the  company 
was  present,  taking  notes  and  taking  names.  I  will  say,  also,  tnat  I 
should  never  have  mentioned  the  matter  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Fly nn, 
who  went  to  South  Bethlehem  at  my  request  to  ascertain  the  names 
and  the  incidents  in  connection  with  the  discharge  or  the  alleged  dis- 
charge of  men  for  participating  in  that  meeting.  I  should  never  have 
known  the  name  of  the  stenographer,  or  as  to  who  he  might  be,  until 
after  he  made  the  statement  in  this  committee  meeting. 

I  have  not  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  Mr.  Hagenbuch's 
statement  to  bo  correct.  Mr.  Flynn's  statement  must  of  necessity 
have  been  only  from  hearsay.  That  there  was  a  stenographer  present 
who  was  making  notes  and  was  not  a  newspaper  man,  and  that  he  was 
very  diligent  in  looking  around  as  to  persons  present,  made  itself 
plainly  manifest  to  me  while  I  was  speaking,  because  of  the  disturbing 
effect  that  that  would  have  upon  a  speaker  who  always  speaks  extem- 
poraneously, and  who  expects  to  command  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 

That,  in  itself,  was  disturbing  to  me,  and  it  made  a  very  great 
impression  upon  my  mind.  My  idea  was  that  there  was  something 
about  the  man's  conduct  that  was  very  peculiar.  I  am  willing  freely 
to  say  that  the  man  was  not  Mr.  Hagenbuch.  I  remember  having 
seen  him,  now  that  he  recalls  it,  the  morning  when  the  lecture  was 
delivered. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Then;  on  account  of  Mr.  Flynn's  absence, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  necessity  of  Mr.  Hagenbuch 
remaining  any  longer? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  expect 
him  to  remain  here  any  longer. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  know  this  Vice-President  Borie  ?  Is 
that  his  name? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  him.  His  name  is  Adolph  E. 
Borie. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  his  stenographer'* 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  Samuel  F.  Kein. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  anyone  being  there  at 
the  evening  meeting? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  No,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  And  you  have  stated  all  the  conversation 
netween  you  and  the  president  relative  to  the  idea  of  taking  notes  of 
the  evening  meeting? 

Mr.  Hagenbuch.  All  of  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Just  a  question  on  another  matter.  Are  you  fairly 
well  informed  as  to  the  mechanical  department  of  the  establishment? 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  object  to  that  question.     He  is  a  stenographer. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  mean,  I  ask  that  my  objection  be  recorded,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  assume  that  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  will  be 
ohserved  by  the  committee.  I  have  not  any  objection,  except  that  it 
will  take  up  time;  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Gompkrs.  If  the  Judge  will  permit  me  to  explain  the  pur- 
poHO 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  have  said  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  A  question  going  to  qualification,  as  I  under- 
stand it*  is  always  permissible.  He  has  simply  asked  him  if  he  has  any 
knowledge.     Now  ne  can  answer. 

Mr.  Hagknbuch.  I  will  ask  vou  to  make  the  question  plainer,  Mr. 
(tampers.     Give  me  a  better  idea  of  what  the  question  is. 

Mr.  Gompkrs,  Have  you  any  information  regarding  the  operating 
department  of  the  company! 

Kir.  Hagknbuch.  \\  ith  respect  to  what  particular  feature? 

Mr.  Gomi»br8.  Say,  for  instance,  the  hiring  and  discharging  of  men  ? 

Mr*  Haurnbuch.  "None  whatever,  sir — none  whatever. 

Mr*  Gomfrrs.  That  is  all. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hagenbuch.  Who  is  the 
next  witness! 

Mr*  GoM!»RRS.  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  has  not  yet  finished  his  testi- 
mony* 

TlW  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Connell  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  O'COHNELL,  ESQ.— Continued. 

Mr,  OX3onnell.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  hearing  on  the  10th  some 
members  of  the  committee  asked  that  I  furnish  them  the  names  of 
ttrms  in  this  country  who  had  lately  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  below 
ten*  and  in  compliance  with  the  request  I  have  gathered  some  infor- 
mation in  that  direction.  I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
committee  by  reading  it  all,  but  I  will  simply  submit  it  for  your 
records. 

This  is  practical  testimony  of  the  trend  of  the  times  toward  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor.  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  appear  in  these  documents,  some  of 
them  employing  thousands  of  workmen,  and  they  go  all  the  way  down 
to  smaller  establishments.  I  am  not  going  to  read  them  all,  but  will 
simply  designate  the  places. 

In  San  Francisco,  after  giving  a  list  of  several  of  the  large  concerns 
in  that  city,  the  document  shows  that  there  are  altogether  over  one 
hundred  firms  that  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  within  the  last  year. 

I  may  say  here,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  find  that  these  documents 
cover  the  country  generally  as  far  as  I  had  time  to  gather  them.  It 
might  be  well  to  say,  also,  that  some  of  these  documents  contain  the 
names  of  firms  which  are  now  working  eight  hours  per  day. 

In  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  are  a  number  of  firms  that  have  reduced 
the  hours  of  labor.  In  Butte,  Mont, ,  a  large  number  of  the  concerns 
are  working  eight  hours  per  day,  and  employing  thousands  of  hands. 
In  Norfolk,  Va.,  there  are  the  concerns  that  are  working  on  the  water 
front,  competing  in  the  repairs  of  marine  works,  etc.  Then  there  is 
Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Dayton, Ohio. 
In  Dayton  there  is  one  concern  alone  employing  nearly  2,500  people. 
Then  there  is  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Elgin,  111.,  with  one  firm  alone 
employing  several  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Pay80N.  What  is  the  firm  at  Elgin? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  Elgin  Watch  Company.  At  Pittsfield,  Mass. ; 
")es  Moines,  Iowa 
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Mr.  Payson.  Pardon  a  question  there.  Is  the  Elgin  Watch  Com- 
pany a  anion  works? 

Mr.  CConnell.  It  is  so  considered;  yes.  The  larger  part  of  the 
employees  of  that  institution  are  members  of  the  union,  and  I  might 
say  practically  all  are  members  of  the  organization  in  so  far  as  my 
trade  is  concerned,  the  mechanical  department  We  make  yearly 
contracts  right  along  with  the  firm. 

1  have  also  lists  as  to  Westfield,  Mass.;  Hamilton,  Ohio — five  con- 
cerns there,  employing  5,000  people;  Hartford,  Conn.,  including  the 
largest  tool  concerns  in  the  country;  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Franklin,  Pa.; 
Lynn,  Mass.;  Pittsburg,  Pa. — one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  city; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Springfield,  Ohio;  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  New  York  City. 

In  the  New  York  list  you  will  find  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
concerns  that  are  in  competition  in  marine  repairs  with  the  Cramp 
Shipyard  Company,  the  Newport  News  Company,  and  other  concerns 
of  that  kind  that  are  in  opposition  to  this  bill;  and  you  will  find  that 
all  the  marine  industries  mentioned  here  are  working  eight  hours  on 
water.  The  work  in  the  shops  is  nine  hours  per  day;  but  when  the 
men  go  outside  the  shop  to  work  on  the  boats,  or  perform  any  work 
in  the  docks,  it  is  all  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  ana  that  without  any 
reduction  from  the  rates  formerly  paid  for  ten  hours. 

I  also  have  lists  covering  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  all  the  firms  in  the 
citv,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  concerns;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.,  covering  all  the  prominent  concerns  in 
the  city;  Bingbamton,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111.,  there  being  three  lists  of 
all  the  large  concerns  in  the  citv;  Baltimore,  Md.,  all  the  prominent 
firms  in  the  city;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  one  firm  alone  employing  9,000 
people;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  all  the 
prominent  concerns  in  the  city,  one  firm  alone,  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  employing  over  1,000 people;  Ansonia,  Conn.;  Springfield, 
Mass.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  all  the  prominent  firms  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  all  the  prominent  firms  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  one  firm  alone  employing  9,000  people;  Fitchburg, 
Mass;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

These  firms  are  scattered  pretty  well  throughout  the  country,  con- 
sidering the  time  I  have  bad  to  gather  up  the  information. 

I  desire  to  submit  in  addition  resolutions  and  letters  in  connection 
with  the  employees  of  some  of  the  various  concerns  of  which  repre- 
sentatives appear  here  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  some  of  whom  have 
stated  that  the  employees  or  their  firms  did  not  want  a  reduction  in 
their  hours  of  labon  The  first  resolution  I  have  is  from  our  organiza- 
tion in  the  city  of  Richmond,  representing  the  employees  of  the  Trigg 
Shipbuilding  Company,  showing  that  they  want  a  reduction  in  their 
hours  of  labor,  ana  petitioning  this  committee  to  recommend  the  bill 
favorably. 

1  also  have  a  resolution  from  the  Iron  Trades  Council,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, representing  90  per  cent  of  all  the  iron  and  metal  workers  of 
that  city,  signed  by  the  officials  of  the  central  body  there,  requesting 
the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  Congress. 

I  nave,  further,  resolutions  from  the  machinists  of  San  FrancLco 
employed  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  other  concerns  represented 
by  the  opposition  here,  petitioning  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  also  nave  here  a  petition  signed  by  the  employees  of  the  Harlan  & 
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Hollingsworth  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  I 
submit  to  the  committee,  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  workmen 
themselves  do  want  their  hours  reduced;  and  I  cite  again,  as  I  did 
before  in  my  last  evidence,  the  fact  of  these  same  men  having  gone  on 
strike  last  year  and  demanding  a  reduction  in  their  hours  of  labor. 
(The  various  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  16,  1902, 
James  O'Connell,  Esq., 

International  President,  Washington,  J).  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  On  separate  sheet  you  will  find  inclosed 
a  list  of  the  prominent  firms  here  who  have  granted  the  nine-hour  day 
and  an  increase  of  wages  within  the  past  year. 

We  have  only  one  firm  here  running  eight  hours  per  day  and  they 
only  employ  three  men. 

Trusting  that  this  will  reach  you  in  time  to  be  of  benefit,  and  with 
kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Fraternally,  yours,  R.  I.  Wisler, 

Business  Agent. 

The  total  number  of  concerns  granting  the  nine-hour  da}'  with  an 
increase  of  wages  within  the  last  year  in  this  city  is  about  125,  affect- 
ing a  total  of  1,500  men. 


Firms  in  San  Francisco  working  nine  hours  per  day  and  who  reduced  the  hours  from  ten  to 

nine  within  the  last  year. 

Employees. 

Fulton  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Works 300 

Union  Gas  Engine  Company 150 

American  Can  Company 250 

United  Engineering  Works 100 

The  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works 125 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works 120 

National  Iron  Works 75 

Murray  Brothers 75 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Charleston,  June  IS,  1902. 

Machine  shops  in  Charleston  working  nine  hours. 

Employees. 

V.  C.  C.  Co.  Machine  and  Foundry  department 42 

Charleston  Iron  Works 19 

J.  F.  Riley  Iron  Works 16 

River  Side  Iron  Works 21 

Respectfully,  F.  De  S.  Purse, 

Resident  No.  183. 
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Butte  City  Lodge,  No.  88, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Butte,  Mont.,  June  19,  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  reply  to  yours  of  recent  date,  will  say; 
Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company  employs  1,600  men,  all  told,  who 
work  eight  hours  per  day.     Machinists,  12;  blacksmiths,  10;  boiler- 
makers,  6;  miners  and  smelters,  the  rest. 

Putte  Reduction  Works,  900  men,  all  told.     Machinists,  10;  black- 
smiths, 11;  boilermakers,  7;  miners  and  smelters,  the  rest. 

Butte  and   Boston  Mining  Company,  600.     Machinists,  5;  black- 
smiths, 7;  boilermakers,  1;  miners  and  smelters,  the  rest. 
All  of  the  above  work  eight  hours  per  day. 

The  Amalgamated  Company  employs  about  5,500  miners  in  this 
city,  who  work  eight  hours,  but  mechanics  work  ten  hours. 

Boston   &  Montana,  about   700   miners,  who  work  eight  hours; 
mechanics,  ten  hours. 

This  is  about  all  in  this  city.     I  think  Paris  Gibson,  Senator  from 
this  State,  is  O.  K.  on  that  bill.     How  did  you  come  out  with  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers?     We  only  have  one  here  now, 
and  he  is  a  foreman,  but  we  will  get  him  later,  I  think. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

John  F.  Tierney,  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Norfolk  Lodge,  No.  11, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  June  W,  1902. 
Mr.  J  as.  O'Connell,  International  President. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  All  the  firms  under  our  jurisdiction  are 
working  the  nine-hour  day  with  the  same  wage  as  was  formerly  paid 
for  ten  nours. 


Name  of  11  rm. 

"roprietor. 
fipo.  W.  I)n  vnl  A.  Co 

Number 
of  men 

cm- 
ployed. 

Norfolk  Iron  Works* 

60 

Etna  Iron  Works  » ' 

SO 

Virginia  Iron  Works  • 

8outhern  Iron  Works  ■ 

'1  "ho*.  (J oil  win  A:  Co 

Smith  A:  MK'ov 

f>2 

4(» 

Elizabeth  Iron  Works  • 

C'h>m  ivttit 

3ti 

Griffith  &  Powell 

15 

Crescent  Iron  Works  • 

8 

Eagle  Iron  Works  * 

W.  A .  K.«l  inonrls 

|> 

Clarke's* ' 

5 

Thomas  Iron  Works  b I 

22 

Old  Dominion  Iron  Works  b 

12 

■  Finn**  in  Norfolk. 

'•Firms  in  Berkley. 

As  these  firms  do  mostly  repair  work,  there  arc  firms  where  they 
employ  double  this  number;  for  instance,  Geo.  W.  Duval's  have  had 
as  many  as  120  to  130  on  their  pay  roll  at  one  time,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  I  have  given  you  in  this  list  the  average  number  steadily 
employed  by  them. 

I  will  also  state  that  we  have  machinists  here  who  are  employed  in 
the  city  waterworks,  city  sewerage,  and,  in  fact,  on  all  city  work 
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onlv  eight  hours  per  day,  as  also  at  the  power  plant  of  the  Railway 
and  Light  Company. 
Trusting  this  is  satisfactory  to  you,  1  am, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Walter  Pearson,  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Winnebago  Lodge,  No.  451, 

Oshkosh,  June  17,  1902. 
James  O'Connell,  International  President. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  The  following  is  a  list  of  firms  and  trades 
in  our  city  working  less  than  ten  hours  per  day: 


Firm  or  trade. 


Carpenters 

Masons 

Cigar  makers 

Challmer's  Sons  Co.,  Machinery  Co. 

Printers 

Garment  workers , 

Painters 


Number 
of  men. 


Hours 
per 
day. 


200 
80 
75 
26 
29 
40 
60 


9 

9 

8 

•56 

9 
9 
9 


•Hours  |>er  week. 


Fraternally,  3rours, 


Hubert  V.  Bodden. 


International  Associatkm  of  Machinists, 

Spokane,  Wash..,  June  16,  1902. 


Finn. 

Number 

or 

hours. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Union  Iron  Works 

9 
9 
9 
9 

40 

National  Iron  Works 

15 

Spokane  Iron  Works 

12 

Washington  Water  Power  Co 

85 

P.  V.  Usher, 

Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinist's, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  18,  1902. 
Mr.  Jas.  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant, 
requesting  names  of  prominent  machine  manufacturers  working  less 
than  ten  hours  per  day,  wish  to  quote  the  following: 


Firm. 


J.  A.  Fny-Eagnn  Co 

American  Tool  Works 

Lodge  and  Shipley  Co 

Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co 

Bullock  Klectric  Co , 

Schumacher- Boye  Co 

I.  &E.  Greenwald  Co 


No  of 
hours. 

No.  of 
employ- 
ees. 

94 

700 

n 

650 

9* 

800 

9* 

400 

9 

200 

9* 

260 

n 

180 
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Besides  the  aforementioned  firms  there  are  about  50  smaller  con- 
cerns employing  from  50  to  150  men  who  are  enjoying  nine  and  one- 
half  hours  per  day. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Harry  E.  Schilling, 

Business  Agent. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Mutual  Lodge,  No.  225, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  June  16,  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'ConnelLj 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Would  state  that  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company,  of  this  city,  employing  2,350  persons,  are  running 
their  plant  nine  and  one-haft  hours  per  day. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

Thomas  J.  Anderson, 

Recording  Seci%etary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  June  16, 1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant, 
would  state  that  I  was  not  in  possession  of  the  information  you  needed; 
consequently  had  to  take  a  day  or  two  to  get  the  information  you 
desired,  which  is  as  follows: 


Name  of  firm. 


Hours 

Number 

per 

of  men 

week. 

affectea. 

66 

40 

66 

65 

66 

60 

66 

80 

66 

800 

66 

25 

66 

14 

56 

86 

66 

160 

66 

62 

The  Twin  City  Iron  Works,  Minneapolis . 
The  Diamond  Iron  Works,  Minneapolis . . 

Globe  Iron  Works,  Minneapolis 

Electric  Machine  Co.,  Minneapolis 

American  Hoist  and  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul 

Watrons  Engine  Works.  St  Paul 

Lee  A  Hon*  Co.,  St.  Paul 

C.  B.  Stlckney  6  Co.,  St.  Paul 

St  Paul  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Paul 

Union  Iron  Works,  Minneapolis 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  numerous  smaller  concerns  that 
employ  collectively  about  150  or  200  men,  all  of  whom  are  enjoying 
the  fifty-six  hour  week. 
Trusting  this  will  reach  you  in  time,  with  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

Jno.  P.  Gardiner, 

Business  Agent. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Elgin  Lodge,  No.  295, 

June  U,  190%. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  reply  to  yours  of  June  11th  inquir- 
ing for  the  names  of  firms  working  less  tnan  ten  hours  per  day  in  our 
city,  as  far  as  I  know  they  consist  of  the  following: 

xi  Number 

Name  of  Arm.  JU2E3       of  em- 

ployees. 


Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

Cook's  Publishing  Co 

Bretbing  Publishing  Co. . . 


2,600 
160 
60 


•Per  week. 


»» Per  day. 


Yours,  fraternally, 


B.  H.  Kendall, 
Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  op  Machinists, 

Berkshire  Lodge,  No.  435, 
Plttsfield,  Mass.,  June  16,  1902. 
James  O'Connell. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 


Firms  operating  eight  hours  per  day. 


Number 
of  ma- 
chinists. 


Noble,  Milne  &  Johnson 
Hlckey  &  Farrell 

F.  Backus 

J.  O'Connell 

G.  A.  Bidwell 

D.  W.fiovett 

J.  Coughter 

Parsons  A  Sears 

Bobbins  &  Gam  well  — 


20 


This  is  as  near  an  estimate  of  metal  machinists  as  I  can  get.     Hop- 
ing you  may  succeed  in  your  undertaking,  we  remain, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

J.  S.  Lightbody, 
Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Des  Moines  Lodge,  No.  254, 

June  15,  1902. 
James  O'Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Washington,  I).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  following  employers  in  Des  Moines  have  granted 
the  shorter  work  day  during  the  last  two  years. 

Men. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 260 

The  Des  Moines  Union  Railroad 50 

Des  Moines  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Company 55 
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Men. 

Globe  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Company 25 

American  Iron  Works 28 

Eagle  Ironworks % 40 

Dempster  Manufacturing  Company .* 60 

Des  Moines  city  government 200 

Iowa  State  house  employees 30 

Iowa  Printing  Company 150 

Kenyon  Printing  Company 65 

Iowa  8tate  Register 50 

Des  Moines  Leader 60 

Conaway  Printing  Company 45 

Des  Moines  Capital 32 

Des  Moines  Daily  News 66 

Polk  County  employees 200 

Pack  Soap  Manufacturing  Company 32 

Des  Moines  Goal  Company 250 

Bloomfield  Coal  Company 40 

Klondike  Coal  Company 35 

Capital  City  Brick  and  Construction  Company 280 

Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Works 140 

Flint  Brick  and  Coal  Company 300 

East  Side  Planing  Mill 40 

Carr- Adams  Company,  sash  and  door  company 60 

Anderson's  sawmill 25 

Among  the  firms  here  enumerated  there  are  100  machinists  and 
apprentices  employed.  All  the  buildings  trades  in  Des  Moines  work 
forty-four  hours  per  week,  comprising  100  contractors  and  2,000 
employees. 

Many  other  lines  of  business  have  secured  the  shorter  day,  such  as 
bank  and  store  clerks,  barbers,  waiters,  teamsters,  miners,  street-car 
employees,  electricians,  bakers,  harness  makers,  etc. 

Employers  and  foremen  express  much  appreciation  over  the  result, 
and  with  the  wage-earners  are  deter  mined  to  maintain  the  shorter 
work  day  here  ana  extend  it  wherever  their  influence  can  be  conveyed. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Arthur  E.  Holder, 

Financial  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Westfield  Lodge,  No.  227, 

June  16,  1902. 
James  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Your  letter  received  and  contents  noted. 
The  shops  in  this  city  that  are  nine-hour  shops  are  the  American  Bicy- 
cle Company,  employing  280  men,  and  the  C.  J.  Moore  Automobile 
Company,  employing  55  men. 

Giles  S.  Potter, 

Recording  Sewetary. 
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International  Association  op  Machinists, 

Lodge  No.  241, 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  June  14>,  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:   Herewith  please  find  information    as 
requested: 


Name  of  firm. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

Machin- 
ists and 
others. 

Niles  Tool  Works 

J        684 

t      »654 

68* 

58* 

584 

}       1,800 
300 

Black  &,  Clawson 

Corliss  Engine  Works 

600 

Hamilton  Machine  Tool  fV> , 

500 

*  During  three  summer  months. 


Fraternally,  yours, 


Jos.  H.  Schlichter, 

Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Capitol  City  Lodge,  No.  354, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  June  16, 1902. 
Mr.  James  0'Connell; 

International  President,  Wazhingtmx,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Inclosed  is  the  list  of  nearly  all  the  shops 
of  Hartford,  and  the  figures  are  the  best  I  could  obtain.     There  are 
not  any  shops  in  this  city  working  eight  hours  a  day. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

J.  H.  DlGNAM, 

Recording  Secretary. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  firms  that  have  granted  a  nine- 
hour  work  day  the  past  year  and  approximately  the  number  employed: 


Name  of  firm. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Others 

em- 
ployed. 

Pratt  &  Whitney's 

850 
80 
26 

100 
65 
50 

800 
60 

100 
20 

160 
50 
26 
26 

460 

Pratt&Cady's 

100 

Capewell  Hone  Nail  Co 

200 

Col  t  Fi  rearms  Co 

800 

National  Machine  Co 

25 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co 

550 

Electric  Vehicle  Co 

800 

Cushman  Chuck  Co 

100 

Cooke  Manufacturing  Co 

150 

Phoenix  Iron  Works 

90 

American  Bicycle  Co 

500 

Hartford  Mac  nine  Screw  Co 

200 

Billings  &  Spencer  Co 

175 

Dwight  Slater's 

75 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Empire  Lodge,  No.  153, 

Auburn,  June  IS,  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Conneix. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  recent  date,  will  state  that 
there  are  between  150  and  180  machinists  employed  by  Mcintosh,  Sey- 
mour &  Co.  who  are  enjoying  a  nine-hour  day. 

They  employ  between  500  and  600  men  all  told,  who  have  the  same 
privilege. 

fraternally,  yours,  W.  R.  Bragg,  Secretary. 


International  Association  or  Machinists. 
The  establishments  in  the  city  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  that  are  running 
their  establishments  less  than  ton  hours  per  day  are  as  follows:  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  nine  hours  per  day,  154  men;  Grant 
Tool  Company,  fifty-one  hours  per  week,  98  men. 

W.  H.  Lee, 
Recording  Sewetary. 

International  Association  op  Machinists, 

Lynn  Lodge,  No.  471, 

Lynn,  June  lfa  1902. 
Mr.  James  CConnell. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Inclosed  find  list  of  firms  working  less 
than  ten  hours  per  day;  also  one* of  eight  hours  per  day. 
1  am,  yours,  fraternally, 

Mark  Flaherty, 

Business  Agent. 


Firms  working  less  than  ten  hours  per  day. 

Employees. 

General  Electric  Company 4, 000 

Boston  Machine  Company 45 

M.  V.  Bresnahan  Company 25 

Thompson  Electric  Company  . .  .• 35 

Geo.  M .  Emerson  A  Co 28 

Essex  Machine  Company 30 

Taylor  &  G  ood  ing 25 

W.  F.  Embree  A  Co 15 

Stewart  Bros 14 

David  Knox  &  Sons 20 

Glazier  &  Briggs 17 

Heminway  Bros 10 

W.J.Young 14 

E.E.  Winkley 9 

Consolidated  Electric  and  Machine  Com  pan  v 9 

F.J.  Breed 5 

Gallagher  Manufacturing  Company 5 

Trip  Joint  Leveler 30 

T.F.Hart 7 

American  Shoe  Machine  Compan  v 4 

E.  E.  Elder 6 

W.F.Bullock 4 

B.  M.  Kenney 4 

Thos.  Davey 5 

B  J.  Rooney 7 

A.  Ellison 4 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Pittsburg,  June  16,  1902. 

Mr.  James  O'Connell,  International  President. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  The  following  is  a  list  of  shops  working 
nine  hours  per  day,  with  estimated  number  of  men  employed: 

Westinghouse  Company 6, 000 

Meeta  Machine  Company 600 

Mcintosh  &  Hemphill 600 

Jones  &  Laughlin 1, 000 

Fischer  Foundry  and  Machine  Company 200 

Garrison  Foundry  and  Machine  Company 250 

United  Engineering  Company 700 

Hydraulic  Machine  Company 200 

H.  K.  Porter 350 

American  Bridge  Company 2, 000 

Pittsburg  Valve * 500 

Besides  the  above  there  are  at  least  75  shops  which  employ  from  10 
to  200  men  which  work  nine  hours. 

Yours,  fraternally,  Wm.  A.  Shaw. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Elm  Lodge,  No.  420, 
New  Haven,  June  14,  1902. 
President  James  O'Connell.- 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Your  favor  received  June  12,  and  June  13 
being  our  meeting  night,  1  deferred  answer  till  after  meeting.  I  find 
there  are  12  firms  here  who  are  working  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  as 
follows: 


Name  of  firm. 


Sargent  &  Co 

Geometric  Drill  Co 

Greist  Manufacturing  Co 

F.  B.  ShusterCo 

H.  B.  Thompson  &  Co  . . . 

Osborn  Machine  Co 

Atlas  Manufacturing  Co . 

Herrick  &  Cowell 

Brooks  &  Co 

Bigelow  Boiler  Co 

Ptieghar  &  Co 

New  Haven  Clock  Co — 


Total 
number 

of  em- 
ployees. 


3,000 
"250 


26 
60 
50 


200 

200 

1,500 


So  far  as  I  can  find  out  this  is  all  at  present,  although  two  other 
firms  have  agreed  to  make  theirs  a  nine-hour  shop  in  September. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Frank  W.  Steele 
Recording  Secretary. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Power  City  Lodge,  No.  316, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  U,  1902. 
Dear  Sib  and  Brother:   In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to 
firms  working  less  than  ten  hours  I  must  say  that  we  have  a  few. 
Those  working  nine  hours  are  as  follows: 


Name  of  Arm. 


Machin- 
ists. 


Dobbie  Foundry  and  Machine  Co I 

Central  Machine  Co 

McGargell  Machine  Co ■ 

Francis  Hook  and  Eye  and  Fastener  Co ' 


Total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


18 

130 

15 

25 

12 

30 

4 

25 

These  are  about  all  that  are  solid  on  the  nine-hour  basis. 
Those  working  eight  hours  per  day  are  as  follows: 


Name  of  flrni. 


Niagara  Falls  Power  Co 

Pittsburg  Reduction  Co 

Acker  Process  Co! 

Roberts  Chemical  Co 

Csstener  Alkali  Co 

•  Estimated. 

These  form  the  list,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

J.  G.  Henderson, 
Recording  Secretary. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Springfield  Lodge,  No.  148, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  June  15,  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell,  International  President. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  11th  instant, 
the  steel  plant  of  the  American  Radiator  Company,  of  this  city,  works 
nine  hours,  winter  and  summer.     They  employ  150  men. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

C.  K.  BiSER,  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Buckeye  Lodge,  No.  55, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  12,  1902. 


Name  of  firm. 


Jeffery  Manufacturing  Co 

Panhandle  Railroad  shops 

Columbus  Machine  Works 

Hallwood  Cash  Register 

Caise  Manufacturing  Co 

Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Co . 


Hours 
per  week, 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


800 
1,100 
•if*) 
J00 
300 
500 


Other  small  concerns  working  fifty-five  and  fifty-four  hours,  employing  in  all  200  men. 

N.  D,  Teters, 
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Mr. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

District  Lodge  No.  15, 
New  York  Oity.June  13,  1902. 
Jas.  O'Connell. 


Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  send  you  list  as  desired  by  you.  Of 
course  this  list  comprises  only  part  of  the  firms  working  less  than  ten 
hours,  but  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Of  course  you 
will  understand  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  number 
of  men  employed  in  all  the  plants,  so  that  I  have  given  them  to  you  in 
round  numbers;  and  while  they  may  vary  somewhat  from  the  exact 
number  employed  in  the  various  concerns,  the  general  total  will  not 
vary  much,  as  the  men,  of  course,  are  changing  places  continually, 
and  if  not  employed  in  any  one  particular  place  to-day  they  will  be  at 
some  other  place,  so  that  the  general  average  is  pretty  near  correct. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Jas.  B.  Wilson. 


manufacturing  line. 


Name  of  firm. 

Hours 
Inside. 

Hours 
outside. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Normal 
number 
of  men 

em- 
ployed. 

Worthington 

9 
9 
9 
9 

? 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

8 

460 

400 

250 

GOO 

360 

120 

100 

70 

260 

800 

50 

200 

100 

70 

60 

SO 

80 

76 

160 

160 

100 

1,200 

E.W.BU8B 

1,000 
600 

J/edgerwood  Co T 

8 
8 

Hoe  A  Co 

1,400 

Garvin  Machine  Co 

600 

Wrt*on  A  Ptillmftn ,   .              

8 

300 

Adriance  Machine  Co 

200 

Pioneer  Iron  Works 

160 

Rand  Drill  Co 

400 

Western  Electric  Co 

600 

Frd.  Verdon 

8 

100 

Mergenthaler 

400 

Williams  Drop  Forge 

200 

Incandescent' Arc  Eight 

800 

American  Lithographic  Co  >.               *    , .  . ,  , , 

600 

Voss  Ice  Machine.  .* 

8 
8 

70 

J.  CMott  Iron  Works 

600 

American  Tobacco  Co 

125 

Otis  Elevator  Co 

8 
8 
8 

800 

Ball  &  Woods 

400 

Babcox  A  Wilcox 

1,000 

MARINE  LINE. 


Name  of  firm. 


Townsend  &  Dowrey 

Nixons 

Morse's 

Erie  Basin 

Fletchers , 

Tietzen  &  Lang. 

Quintard  Iron  Works 

Seabury  Gas  Engine 

Burlee  Shipyard 

Sullivans 

Jas.Reilly 

Roache 

Mitchells 

Holland  Submarine 

Moores  Bros 

Gill's  Shop , 

Dalnoler  Manufacturing  Co 
Consolidated  Iron  Works . . 

Brown  &  Miller 

Theo.  Smith  Sons 

Riley  &  Cowley 


Hours 

Hours 

Machin- 

inside. 

outside. 

ist. 

9 

8 

70 

9 
9 

80 
80 

8 

9 

8 

75 

9 

8 

76 

9 

8 

30 

9 

8 

60 

9 
9 

100 
70 

8 

9 

8 

46 

9 

8 

60 

9 

8 

60 

9 

8 

40 

9 
9 

45 
40 

8 

9 

8 

76 

9 
9 

60 
40 

8 

9 

8 

60 

9 

8 

40 

9 

8 

40 

Total 
number 
of  men. 


1,800 
1,100 
1,000 
1,100 
300 
400 
100 
450 
400 
160 
200 
150 
125 
120 
120 
200 
76 
150 
150 
125 
100 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

White  River  Lodge,  No,  161, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  lh  1902. 


Atlas  Engine  Works 

American  Bicycle  Co 

A.B.C.  Chain  Works 

Jenney  Electric  Co 

Union  Embossing  Machine  Co, 

Hetherington  ABerner 

Atkinsfiaw  Works 

SinkerADavis 

Parkhuret  Bros 

EwartMfe.Co 

Monarch  Gov.  and  Mch.  Co. . . 

Crescent  Tool  Co 

C.&A.PotteCo 

T.B.lAycock 

Berry  A  Duke 

Monarch  Gas  Engine  Co 

D.  V.  Reedy  Elevator  Co 

M.E.  Howard 

Taisey  Pneumatic  Service  Co . 


60 

50 

60 

60  | 

60 

60  ] 

60  I 

60 

50 

64 

60 

60 

60 

54 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


1,080 
800 
400 
800 
150 
125 
250 
100 
60 
100 
60 
85 
50 
200 
25 
40 
GO 
20 
85 


E.  J.  Collins,  Business  Agent. 


Intebnational  Association  of  Machinists, 

District  Lodge  No.  12, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  IS,  1902. 

List  of  the  machine  shops  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.t  in  part,  which  are  vxtrking  nine  hours  per  day. 


Shop. 


Buffalo  Dry  Docks  Co 

New  York  Central  Railroad 
Roger  Manufacturing  Co  . . . 

O.  AllisCo 

King  Iron  Works 

Noye  Manufacturing  Co . . . 

McCarthy  Bros.  A  Ford 

Iroquis  Iron  Works 

Frontier  Engine  Co 

Whitman  Machine  Co 

Buffalo  Engine  Co 


Number  of  hands 
employed. 


Normal. 


1,260 

850 

200 

302 

150 

65 

48 

18 

18 

12 

12 


Maxi- 
mum. 


1,500 
1,000 
200 
850 
250 
200 
50 
80 
50 
60 
76 


Other  shops  are  working  under  shorter  work-day  conditions,  aggre- 
gating about  250  hands  employed. 

W.  Larery, 

Business  Agent  District  No.  12. 

S.  Doc.  141 8 
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International  Association  op  Machinists, 

Toledo,  June  12,  1902. 

Firms  employing  machinists  working  less  than  ten  hours  per  day. 

Employees. 

Acme  Sucker  Rod  Company 50 

Baker  Bros.  Machine  Company 60 

Bancroft  Machine  Company 10 

Hartley  Machine  Company 12 

Haughton  Machine  Company 15 

Kent  Machine  Company 20 

McOlary  Machine  Company : 10 

Shaw-Kendall  Engineering  Company 20 

Toledo  Machine  and  Tool  Company . 65 

Toledo  Glass  Company 10 

Universal  Machine  Company 10 


Name  of  firm. 


American  Tin  Can  Co 

American  Metal  Wheel  and  Toy  Co 

Cald wel  1  Furnace  Co 

Kirk  Manufacturing  Co 

Meflink  Manufacturing  Co 

SneJl  Cycle  Pitting  Co 

Col  ton  Anna  Oo  w 

Foster  Foundry  Co 

Gendron  Wheel  Oo 

International  Motor  Car  Co 

Richards  Machine  Co 

Toledo  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. . . 

Toledo  Tube  Co 

American  Bridge  Co 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Co 

International  Motor  Car  Co 

Merrell  Manufacturing  Co 

Mellink  Manufacturing  Co 

Vulcan  Iron  Works 


Number 
of  ma- 
chinists. 


Hours 
per  day. 


9 
9 
9 
•10 
•10 
•10 
•10 
•10 
•10 
•10 


Number 
of  hands. 


100 

12 

8 

20 

96 

100 

20 

20 

800 

100 

20 

15 

20 

400 

300 

100 

10 

36 

60 


Hours 
per  day. 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

»55 

*55 

*55 

*>55 

*65 

*55 


•Time  and  a  half. 


*  Hours  per  week. 


Firm  working  eight  hours  per  day;  Acme  Sucker  Rod  Company,  Hon.  8.  M.  Jones,  manager, 
employs  80  machinists  and  20  men  at  other  branches  of  their  business. 

Geo.  Hagaman. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Name  of  Arm. 


H.  H.  dimming* 

Tarbett  &  Phemister 

Reynolds  &  Co 

J.  H.Long  &  Co 

G.T.McLauthlin 

Boston  Bridge  Co 

W.W.Fields 

Consolidated  Fastener  Co 

Hancock  Inspirator  Co 

Bos.  Elec.  R.  ft.  Co 

Blount  &  Lovell 

Craig  &  Donavon 

Flagg  Manufacturing  Co 

Blanchard  Machine  Co 

Reeee  Buttonhole  Machine  Co 

Standard  Rivet  Co 

B.  F.  Anthony  &  Co 

Lombard  Water  Wheel  Gov.  Co 

Murray  A  Tregurtha 

Hersey  Manufacturing  Co 

Trimount 

Geo.  Hawlcy  A  Sons 

Nat.  Tool  and  Machine  Co 

Whittier  Machine  Co 

Atlantic  Works 


Number 

Hours 

of  men. 

per  day. 

60 

9 

30 

9 

10 

9 

25 

9 

76 

9 

50 

9 

20 

9 

10 

9 

60 

9 

60 

9 

10 

9 

15 

9 

25 

9 

40 

9 

200 

9 

20 

9 

15 

9 

50 

9 

40 

9 

125 

9 

85 

9 

75 

9 

76 

9 

150 

9 

100 

9 
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Name  of  Ann. 


Number 
of  men. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Bertelaen  <fe  Petersen 

Lockwood  Manufacturing  Co  , 

Coffin  Valve  Co 

Potman  Nail  Co 

J.  fl.  Paine  Eng.  Co , 

Snirtevant  Mill  Co 

Barbour  A  Stock  well 

Damon  Safe 

Am.  Roller  Bearing  Co 

Moore  AWvman 

J.  A.  Lang  A  Co 

Mason  Regulator  Co 

Peerless  Eyelet  Machine  Co  . . . 

Perkins  Machine  Co 

Parker  Manufacturing  Co 

Tub.  Ri  ve  t  and  Stud  Co 

Couch  &  Seeley 

Chase  Shawmut  Co 

Empire  Laundry  Machine  Co. . 

Continental  Electric  Co 

Fore  River  Engine  Co 

Boston  Engineering  Co 

Boston  Gear  Works 

Buff  A  Buff 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co ... . 

Geo. F.Blake  Pump  Co 

8turtevant  Blower  Co 

Pneumatic  Scale  Co 


30 
76 
40 
50 
26 
20 
76 
85 
15 
50 
10 
70 
26 
40 
60 

200 
20 
25 
50 
25 

100 
16 
50 
15 
1,500 

250 

800 


9 
9 
9 
•55 
•56 
•55 
•58 


•Hours  per  week. 


Eight-hour  shops:  Light-house  Repair  Station,  Boston  City  Repair 
Shops. 

Aoout  150  men  are  employed  by  the  following  firms,  working  eight 
hours  per  day:  Plunger  Elevator  Company,  Tubman  &  Arnold,  Elek- 
tron  Company,  Whittier  Machine  Company  (outside  work),  Moore  & 
Wyman  (outside  work). 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1902. 
Mr.  Jas.  O'Connell, 

Washington,,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Inclosed  please  find  information  asked  for 
in  your  letter  of  June  11. 

Fraternally,  yours,  G.  L.  Martin, 

Recording  Secretary,  No.  374., 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Firms  working  nine  hours  per  day:   Shapley  &  Wells,  about  50 
men;  Rider  Manufacturing  Company,  about  10  men. 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 


Shop. 


Machin- 

Other 

ists. 

help. 

50 

260 

25 

25 

85 

20 

16 

10 

20 

27 

10 

40 

86 

50 

100 

80 

26 

15 

10 

76 

60 

Air  Motor  Co 

Aermotor  Co 

American  Engine  Co 

American  Electric  Co 

Anglo-American  Provision  Co. , 

Auto  Machine  Co 

Anderson,  Carl  A  Co • 

A. H.Barber  Ice  Co 

Bernhardt  Bros.  &  Spindler. . . . 

BurdettA  Roondtree 

Bottler  Specialty  Co 

GUdwell&Sons 
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Shop. 


Machin- 
ist* 


Other 
help. 


tfty  of  Chicago  Machine  Shops 

Chicago  Steam  Engine  Co 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Shops. 

Chicago  Die  Co 

Coral  Manufacturing  Co 

Continental  Bolt  Co 

Challenge  Machine  Co 

Crane  Company 

John  Davis  Iron  Works 

Davis  Cream  Separator 

Delanos  Machine  Co 

R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Co 

Eaton  &  Prince 

Edison  Co 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co 

Elevator  Supply  Co 

Excelsior  Furnace  Co 

Fanning  Machine  Co 

J.  Featherstone  &  Sons 

Fisher  Machine  Co 

Fisk&Newhall 

Fire  Extinguisher  Co 

Friedlander  Brady  Co 

Fitzsimmons&McConnell 

Garden  City  Fan  Co 

Goes  Printing  Press  Co , 

Greenlee  Bros 

Gibson  Bros 

Goodman  Electric  Co 

Hanson  A  Tumeluis 

Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield 

Thos.  Holliday  &  Co 

CKaestnerCo 

Kellogg  Switch  Board  Co 

KllngBros , 

Kroeschell  Bros 

Lammert&Mann 

Latham  Machine  Co 

Link  Belt  Machine  Co 

Lyon&Healy 

Geo.  Lloyd 

Mills  Novelty  Co 

May  wood  Foundry  Co 

Morgan  &  Gardner 

Micnle  Printing  Press  Co 

Metropolitan  Elevated  Co 

McMullin  Manufacturing  Co 

Morgan  &  Wright 

Nelson  Kreuter  Co 

National  Machine  Co 

Norton  Bros 

National  Bicycle  Machine  Co 

Otis  Elevator  Co 

Ostrander  &  Seymour 

Pearson  Machine  Co 

Reddington  Machine  Co 

Rudolph  &  Krummel 

Reedy  ElevatQrCo 

Edward  Richards  Machine  Co 

Roebuck  Vending  Machine  Co 

8argent  Machine  Co 

Paul  Scheiderwenn 

Herman  Strube 

Suerus  &  Greenhfll 

Sullivan  Machine  Co 

Scoville  Machine  Co 

Superior  Machine  Co 

Wold,  Torrls  &  Co 

Temple  Pump  Co 

Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Co 

Union  Horse  Nail  Co 

Unique  Manufacturing  Co 

Vulcan  Iron  Works 

Wilson  Paper  Box  Co 

Webster  Manufacturing  Co 

Window  Elevator  Co 

WeirA  Craig 

Williamson  Chandler  Co 

William  Zoeller 

Allis  Chalmers  Co 


20 


160 
76 
10 
76 
16 


20 
16 
12 
46 
12 
76 
76 
10 
80 
15 
10 
46 
300 
7 
30 
10 
40 
20 
75 


160 
20 
80 
10 
80 
86 


75 
35 
10 
86 
12 

160 
25 
80 
7 
15 

850 


A.  E.  Irland, 
Bvxvnes  Agent. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Mr  Maryland  Lodge,  No.  186, 

Baltimore,  June  14>,  190%. 
Jas.  O'Conneul, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  replying  to  your  request  as  to  the 
names  of  firms  who  have  granted  snorter  hours  with  increased  wages. 
I  have  endeavored  to  keep  rather  below  the  number  actually  employed 
than  to  exceed  it,  as  I  could  not  get  the  exact  number,  and  knowing 
you  wanted  facts,  I  put  the  figures  down  on  a  sure  basis. 

While  all  the  firms  here  quoted  have  granted  12i  per  cent  increase 
with  the  reduction  of  hours,  yet  wages  have  been  increased  individually 
on  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  12£  per  cent,  owing  to 
a  scarcity  of  men. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  firms  who  have  granted  the  shorter  work 
day,  with  increased  pay: 

Employees 

Chas.  ZiesACo 42 

Brown  Brothers..: 40 

Detrick  6  Harvey  Machine  Company 250 

Bartlett  A  Hay  ward 1,600 

Murrill  A  Kyser 53 

Flynn  &  Emrich 45 

Thoe.  Baashor 38 

J.  B.  Adt 47 

Stevenson  &  Co 38 

Colombia  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding;  Company 250 

Spedden  Shipbuilding  Company  (2  shops) T 200 

Clark  A  Keyhill 100 

E.  J.  Codd 125 

Crown  Cork  and  8eal  Company 130 

Wallace  Stebbens 48 

Crook  Horner 42 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  smaller  firms  who  have  granted  shorter 
hours  with  increased  wages,  but  I  have  quoted  you  only  those  who 
employ  over  forty  men.  In  addition  to  this,  I  will  state  that  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Kailroad,  while  not  reducing  the  hours,  yet  they  have 
increased  wages  12£  per  cent  within  the  last  eighteen  months.  We 
have  no  shops  working  eight  hours,  except  the  Municipal  Water  Works, 
but  Sharp  &  Dome,  and  the  Compositing  Type  Company  are  going 
on  eight  hours  in  a  few  weeks. 
Trusting  this  may  be  of  assistance  to  you,  I  am, 
Fraternally, 

Harry  F.  Vollmer, 

Business  Age7it. 


International  Association  op  Machinists, 

Dorpian  Lodge,  No.  204, 
Schenectady,  JT.  Y.,  June  ll*,  1902. 
Jas.  CConnell, 

International  President. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  would  state 

that  the  General  Electric  Company,  employing  between  8,000  and 

9,000  employees,  work  fifty-five  hours  per  week  all  the  year  around. 

About  1,500  machinists  are  employed  there.    Westinghouse  Company 
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(agricultural  implements,  etc.),  employing  about  125  employees,  about 
35  being  machinists,  are  working  fifty-five  hours  per  week.  The 
American  Locomotive  Company,  employing  5,000  men,  1,000  being 
machinists,  are  working  fifty -five  hours  per  week  for  five  months — 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September. 

Name  of  firm. 


General  Electric  Co 55    8,000-9,000 

Westlngtaouse  Co 56  125 

American  Locomotive  Co »55  5,000 

• 

•  For  Ave  summer  months. 

With  best  wishes,  jrours,  fraternally, 

A.  E.  Mubfhy, 

Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  op  Machinists, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  13, 1902. 
Mr.  Jas.  O'Connell, 

International  /^resident,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Below  you  will  find  a  list  of  shops  that 
are  working  less  than  ten  hours  per  day. 

Number  of  machinists  employed  nine  hours  per  day. 

White  Sewing  Machine  Company 200 

Bollinger  &  Reilly 18 

City  Machine  Company 22 

ClousfhA  Witt 20 

Excelsior  Iron  Works 35 

McMyler  Manufacturing  Company 45 

Cleveland  Foundry  Company 15 

Danelson  Machine  Company 15 

Ohio  Ceramic  Eng.  Company - .  30 

Ajax  Manufacturing  Company .• 1.  60 

Acme  Machine  Company 40 

BardoA  Oliver 30 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 25 

Cleveland  Stamp  and  Tool  Company 3 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company 30 

Ecimons  Elevator  Company 10 

Electric  Controller  and  Supply 20 

Garry  Iron  and  Steel  Company 30 

Hill  Clutch  Company 25 

Koenigslow  Manufacturing  Company 10 

Kilby  Manufacturing  Company 150 

Long  Arm  System ^ 30 

Metal  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 15 

J.  8.  Oram  Machine  Company 25 

Parish  &  Binghams 10 

Peerless  Manufacturing  Company 50 

River  Machine  Company 7 

Standard  Lighting  Company 15 

Tyler  Wire  Works 15 

W eaten  house  Electric  Company 35 

Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company 70 

Wellman  Sever-M organ  Engine  Company 35 

Hanson  Automobile  Company 12 

F.  B.  Sterns  Automobile  Company 15 

Fraternally,  yours,  C.  F.  Lynett, 

Business  Agent. 


Mr. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

District  Lodge  No.  1, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  13,  190%. 

J  AS-  O'CoNtfELL. 


Dear  Sib  and  Brother:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  12th 
instant,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  list  of  firms  in  this  district 
working  nine  hours  per  day. 


Name  of  Arm. 


yl  vania  Iron  Works 

Tabor  Manufacturing  Co 

Seaxchmount  Motor  Co 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Co 

Harrison  Boiler  Works a 

Union  Traction  Co 

H.  B.  Underwood  Co 

Manning,  Maxwell  4c  Moore 

Keystone  Tool  Co 

Morse  Williams  Elevator  Co 

Falkenar  Machine  Co 

Philadelphia  Machine  Tool  Co 

Reiily  A  Ferron  Machine  Co 

Hess  &  Barker  Machine  Co 

HartnettCo 

Exchange  Machine  Co 

south  wark  Machine  Co 

Philadelphia  Engine  Co 

Link  Belt  Engineering  Co 

Thos.C.  Dill  Machine  Co 

Sprague  Machine  Co 

Girard  Engine  Co 

Carver  Machine  Co 

American  Type  Foundry  Co 

Schaumm  A  Uhllnger , 

Allen  Machine  Co 

Butterworth  Machine  Co 

Smith  Machine  Co 

Globe  Gas  Engine  Co 

OttoCas  Engine  CO 

Richards  Machine  Co 

Pedrick  Machine  Co 

Miller  Lock  Co 

Western  Eelectric  Co 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co 

New  York  Filter  Co 

Ardmore  Au  tocar  Co 

Philadelphia  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 

American  Pulley  Co 

Hyde  Machine  Co 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 

Scott  A  Williams 

Brinton  Machine  Co 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co 

Wooten  &  Peck  worth 

Tinius,  Olsen.  Machine  Co 

Philadelphia  Scale  Works 

Mayors  Machine  Co 

Philadelphia  Roll  Machine  Co , 

Johnson  Manufacturing  Co.  (Camden,  N.J) 
Philadelphia  Gear  Co 


Ma- 

Otherem- 

chinists. 

ployees. 

225 

150 

40 

25 

80 

60 

46 

76 

15 

40 

25 

30 

20 

60 
20 

58 

110 

50 

45 

10 

50 

15 

25 

5 

30 

10 

20 

20 

so 

8 

150 

200 

60 

30 

50 

8C 

40 

16 

15 

6 

20 

10 

30 

10 

85 

125 

65 

26 

40 

150 

80 

30 

115 

80 

45 

20 

120 

76 

25 

10 

80 

5 

20 

40 

25 

100 

30 

800 

15 

5 

75 

20 

110 

16 

40 

60 

35 

10 

100 

15 

120 

20 

25 

10 

40 

400 

20 

5 

15 

10 

40 

20 

10 

6 

20 

10 

100 

200 

30 

10 

Fraternally,  yours, 


Jno.  J.  Keigan, 

Business  Agent. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Rochester  City  Lodge  No.  93, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1902. 
James  O'Connell, 

International  President,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the 
number  of  firms  in  this  city  who  have  granted  their  employees  a 
shorter  work  da^y,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  list  of  firms  who 
are  running  their  establishments  nine  hours  per  day: 

Employees. 

F.  A.  Brownell  (kodak  works) 1,000 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 775 

Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company 430 

Blar  Camera  Company 349 

Gleason  Tool  Company 123 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 160 

J.  S.  Graham  Machine  Company 120 

F.  H.  Clement  Machine  Company 80 

Hitter  Manufacturing  Company  ( Ritter  Dental  Manufacturing  Company) 85 

Connell  &  Dengler  Machine  Company 75 

P.  A.  Clum  (brass  works)  75 

W.  P.  Davis  Machine  Company 110 

Graves  (Otis)  Elevator  Company 50 

Charles  Bridgeford  Machine  Company 40 

J.  Emory  Jones  Machine  Company 45 

Cochran-Blv  Machine  Company 33 

Knowlton  &  Beach  (paper  box  machinery) 78 

J.  T.  Scheffer  Manufacturing  Company  (hydraulic  presses) 28 

Morgan  Machine  Company 85 

W.  A.  Wilson  Machine  Works 50 

Snow  Wire  Works.. .  28 

Patric  &  Snyder  Machine  Company 18 

Chas.  Kohlmetz  Company 22 

T.  R.  &W.  J.  Baxendale 30 

Machinist  Supply  Company 20 

Rochester  Machine  Tool  Company 25 

Rochester  Electric  Motor  Company 20 

Rochester  Steam  Motor  Company 22 

Rochester  Bunging  Apparatus  Company 24 

Phillip  Funk  Machine  Shop 10 

Jos.  Nunn  Brass  Works 12 

Yawman  &  Englert 9 

Butler  Manufacturing  Company 8 

Case  Manufacturing  Company 18 

Total 4,057 

Trusting  this  will  answer  your  inquiry,  I  am, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

W.  C.  Monett,  Business  Agent. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Ansonia  Lodge,  No, 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  June  lb  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  the  names 

of  firms  working  less  than  ten  hours'  per  day,  I  would  say  that  at  the 

present  time  we  are  working  on  the  fir ty-five-hour  per  week  plan,  and 

sixty  hours'  pay. 

Farrel  Foundiy  and  Machine  Company :  Machinists,  75 ;  roll  workers, 
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100;  carpenters,  25.  American  Brass  Company:  Machinists,  50;  car- 
penters, 35.  S.  O.  and  C;  Co. :  Machinists,  8;  carpenters,  5.  Electrical 
Supply  and  Lighting  Company,  Shelton:  Machinists,  40  (are  working 
nine  hoars  per  day,  sixty  hours'  pay). 

The  above  is  by  per  agreement  entered  into  with  said  firms  during 
the  summer  months;  all  unskilled  labor  employed  by  the  above  firms 
will  work  on  the  same  basis  with  full  pay.  This  will  affect  about 
4,000  people. 

Fraternally,  Harry  A.  Cabrigan. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Bay  State  Lodge,  No.  389, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  June  13,  1902.. 

Lid  of  machine  shops  working  nine  hours  per  day  in  Springfield, 


Name  of  firm. 


Bauch  Machine  Tool  Company 

Knox  Automobile  Company . , 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  shop 

Bemmls  A  Call,  hardware  manufacturers  . . 

Springfield  Drop  Forglngs 

More  Drop  Forcings 

Waltham  Watch  Tool  Company 

Election  Manufacturers  Electric  Machines. 

Stacy,  general  machinists 

Springfield  Iron  Works 

Springfield  Pump  and  Elevator  Works 

Russells,  general  machinists. 

Cheney  Biglow  Wire  Works 

Dickeson  Hard  Rubber  Company 

Hannon  A  Fenton,  machinists 

Confectionery  Machinery  Company , 


Machin- 

Other em- 

ists. 

ployees. 

70 

50 

60 

25 

40 

200 

40 

325 

20 

47 

15 

24 

15 

61 

40 

48 

20 

6 

10 

8 

15 

12 

15 

7 

8 

90 

6 

7 

7 

10 

80 

20 

Richd.  F.  Barry. 


Crescent  City  Lodge,  No.  37, 
International  Association  op  Machinists, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  H,  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  11th 
instant,  will  say  that  all  the  large  farms  here  work  only  nine  hours  per 
day,  and  the  following  list,  with  the  number  employed,  who  work  but 
nine  hours  per  day: 

Men  employed. 

Whitney  Iron  Works,  foundry  and  machine  shops 360 

Schwartz  Foundry  Company,  foundry  and  machine  shops 250 

John  H.  Murphy,  boiler  and  sheet-iron  works,  copper  and  machine  shops 200 

Johnson  Iron  Works,  boiler  and  sheet-iron  works,  copper  and  machine  shops  . .  150 

Payne  &  Joubert,  boiler  and  sheet-iron  works,  copper  and  machine  shops 150 

M.  D.  T-flff*",  sheet-iron  and  copper  works 100 

W.  K.  Wilson,  sheet-iron  and  copper  works 50 

Bancroft,  Ross  &  Sinclair,  foundry  and  machine  shops 100 

J.  D.  Connell,  foundry  and  machine  shops 75 

And  about  a  dozen  small  shops  who  hire  from  5  to  10  men  apiece. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

Wm.  E.  O'Leaby. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Name  of  firm  and  number  of  men  working  less  than  ten  hours  per  day. 


Firm. 


Number 
of  men. 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co ... . 

Fulton  Iron  Works 

Central  Union  Brass  Co 

Medart  Patent  Pulley  Co 

Curtis  <!c  Co.  Manufacturing  Co 

St  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Co 

Quick  Meal  Stove  Co 

Kupferle  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co 

M.  T.  Williams  &  Co 

Kraushaar  Lamp  and  Reflector  Co 
Hall  &   Brown  Wood   Working  Ma- 
chine Co , 

Yerkes  &  Finan  W.  W.  Machine  Co... 

Standard  Railway  Equipment  Co 

N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Co 

Dehner-Wuerpel  Mill  Building  Co 

Seibel-Suessdorff  C.  and  I.  Mfg.  Co 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Co 

Schoellhorh-Albrecht  Machine  Co 

Wm.  Ellison  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co 

A.  Leshen  &  Sous  Rope  Co 

Barry- Weh miller  Machine  Co 

Remmers  Pattern  Co , 

Geo.  J.Fritz  Foundry  and  Machine  Co, 

Arthur  Fritsch  F.  and  M.  Co 

John  Ramming  Machine  Co 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co 

Essmueller  Mill  Furnishing  Co , 

Moon  Elevator  Company , 

Leigh  ton  &  Howard  Iron  Works 

C has.  Sinning  Machine  Works 

Wm.  Gruendeler  Machine  Co 

Fred.  J.  Swaine  Machine  Co 

Belleville  Pump  and  Skein  Works 

John  Kibura  Pattern  Co 

Fisher  &  Davis  Machine  Co , 

F.  H.  Neslage  Pattern  Co 

Wm.  Benson  Pattern  Co 

O.  Gaialer,  Jr.,  Pattern  Co 

American  Brake  Co 

John  C.  Kupferle , 

Reliance  Machine  and  Tool  Works 

8t.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Co 


200 
300 
100 
300 
200 
300 
300 
200 
100 
150 

200 

150 

50 

300 

100 

50 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

150 

100 

100 

100 

200 

100 

75 

2,000 

50 

50 

50 

100 

50 

100 

25 

25 

25 

400 

100 

100 

150 


Firm. 


St.  Louis  Steam  Engine  Co 

International  Motor  Co 

Standard  Adding  Machine  Co. . 
Universal  Adding  Machine  Co  . 

Wm.  McGoogan 

St.  Louis  Well  Co 

Granite  City  8.  and  F.  Co 

R.J.Kilpatrick 

R.  Zelgler 

Hydraulic  Preas  Brick  Co 

St.  Louis  Steam  Engine  Co 

Sebastian  Machine  Shops 

Acme  Gasoline  Engine  Co 

M issouri  Edison  Electric  Co 

Emerson  Electric  Co 

L.M.Rumsey 

Granite  City  Rolling  Mill 

Granite  City  Stamping  Mill 

Niedringhause  Rolling  Mill  .... 

Great  Western  Novelty  Co 

Roth  Tool  Co 

Mound  City  Machineand  Pattern  Works 
Ruemllml  &  Dawley 
American  Brewery  . 

Anheuser-Busch 

Brink  worth 

Columbia 

Consumers 

Empire 

Excelsior 

Gast. 


Gree  Tree . . . 

Grone 

Home 

Hyde  Park.. 

Lemp 

National 

Obert 

Phoenix 

Schorr 

Stifell 

Union 

Wainwright. 


Number 
of  men. 


105 
70 
100 
100 
25 
100 
400 
100 
25 
150 
100 


150 

100 

250 

400 

3,000 

600 

50 

100 

25 

50 


4,500 


Little  &  Becker  Printing  Company;  F.  W.  Toennies  Printing Com- 

£any;  McLean  Printing  Company;  Compendium;  Myerson;  Julius 
[eyer;  S.  G.  Burnham;  J.  W.  Steele:  Charles  F.  Ivelly;  Herman 
Ruppelt;  Taylor;  American;  Gerber-Cnristmann;  John  T.  Wilson; 
W.  H.  O'Brien;  C.  Schreiner;  Louis  C.  Hesse;  Great  Western;  Thomas 
J.  Williams;  Reliable  Printing  Company;  William  J.  Tureszeck;  St. 
Louis  Star;  Hoy er  Brothers;  A.  J.  Albrecht;  Compton  &  Sons;  Con. 
P.  Curran  Printing  Company;  Miller  Flavin;  Skinner  Kennedy;  East 
St.  Louis  Daily  Journal;  Casper  Printing  Company;  J.  D.  McGin- 
nis&Co.;  Buxton  &  Skinner;  Thomas  Hart;  Quinlin-Fricke;  Wm. 
E.  Barclay;  Wm.  C.  Rohlfing;  Wm.  F.  Rower  &  Co.;  S.  Wolkowitz; 
Smith  Brothers;  Shallcross;  Carondelet  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany; Bernitz  &  Schreiber;  S.G.  Adams  Stamp  and  Stencil  Company; 
Cooperative  Printing  Company;  East  St.  Louis  Republican  Publishing 
Company;  Miller-Repp  Stationery  Company;  Progress  Printing  Com- 
pany; Lambert-Deacon-Hull  Printing  Company;  South  Side  Publish- 
ing Company;  Amerika  Job  Office;  Skaer  Printing  Company:  Fred. 
H.  Smith  Printing  Company;  St.  Louis  Printing  Company;  Nies  & 
Kaiser;  Kastor  &  Sons;  Sieber  Stationery  and  Printing  Company; 
Scott  Printing  Company;  Western  Newspaper  Union;  Geo.  D.  Barnard 
&Co.;  Penniston  &  Kelly;  John  P.  Marnell;  J.  H.  Tomkins  Printing 
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Company;  Hv.  Rauth  Printing  Company;  A.  N.  Kellogg  Newspaper 
Company;  Woodward  &  Tiernan;  C.  E.  Donnell. 

These  firms  employ  at  least  1,600  men  and  women,  400  of  whom 
work  but  eight  hours  per  day,  the  remaining  1,200  working  not  over 
nine. 

The  following  firms  working  eight  hours  per  day: 

Missouri  Edison  Illuminating  Company:  Ten  metal  workers;  200 
other  employees. 

Brewefi^y  employees. — American;  Anheuser-Busch;  Brinkworth;  Co 
lumbia;  Consumers;   Empire;  Excelsior;  Gast;  Green  Tree;  Grone; 
Home;  Hyde  Park;  Lemp;  National;  Obert;  Phoenix;  Sohorr;  Stifel; 
Union;    Wainwxight.      Five    hundred    metal  workers;   4,000  other 
employees. 

Electrical  workers. — J.  C.  Mauger;  Cornwell  &  Co.;  F.  B.  Little 
&  Co.;  R.  Bogetell;  H.  E.  Lindsay;  A.  Riemann  &  Co.;  Van  North 
Bros.;  P.  P.  Novelty  Company;  P.  J.  Kittler;  Persuv-Jones;  Modern 
Electric  Engineering  Company;  H.  H.  Humphrev;  C.  A.  Rennard; 
Roderick  &  Co.;  Standard  Electric  (Company;  Ed.  Schidding;  D.  J. 
Pine;  Eclipse  Electric  Company;  F.  Adams;  General  Electric;  J.  C. 
and  F.  E.  Briner;  Edwin  Cook;  F.  E.  Newberry  &  Co.;  Rogetell 
Construction  Companv;  Chas.  J.  Sutton;  Win.  Wardack;  E.  C.  Van 
Nort;  Acme  Electric  Company;  E.  Mason. 

The  following  firms  working  eight  hours  per  day:  Banner  Electric, 
Empire  Electric,  Meysenberg  Electric. 

These  firms  employ  200  men  at  eight  hours  per  day. 

All  electric-lignt  plants  work  eight  hours  per  day,  employing  150 
skilled  and  100  unskilled  men. 

All  building-trades  contractors  in  St.  Louis  work  their  employees 
only  eight  hours. 

Number  of  building  trades'  workmen  involved,  8,000  skilled  and 
2,000  unskilled  men. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Worcester  Lodge  No.  339. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June  11^  1902. 
Mr.  Jas.  O.  Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  there  is  two  firms 
working  on  the  eight-hour  ba«*is.     The  Norcoss  Brothers  employ  175 
men,  woodworkers  and  a  half  dozen  machinists.    The  J.  W.  Bishops 
employs  100  men,  woodworkers  and  3  machinists.    There  is  a  pros- 
pect of  other  woodworking  firms  granting  an  eight-hour  day  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 
Hoping  this  is  satisfactory,  with  best  wishes, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

Wm.  F.  Cool, 
Secretary  No.  339,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Worcester  Lodge,  No.  339, 
Worcester j  Mass.,  June  H,  190%. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  Worcester,  Mass. ,  there  are  five  machine 
shops  working  on  a  nine  hour  basis.     The  Cleavland  Machine  Com- 
pany employs  35  men;  the  Morgan  Construction  Company  employs 
200  men;  the  L.  W.  Pond  Machine  Company  employs  50  men;  tne 
Union  Water  Meter  Company  employs  40  men,  working  on  the  nine- 
hour  basis.     The  William  Allen  Boiler  Works  employs  150  men  on  a 
fifty-five  hour  week.    There  is  a  prospect  of  several  more  large  machine 
shops  that  will  grant  a  nine-hour  day  in  a  short  time. 
Hoping  this  is  satisfactory,  with  best  wishes, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

Wm.  F.  Cool, 
Secretary  No.  339,  International  Associatitm 

of  Machinists,  Worcester,  Mass. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Syracuse    Lodge,    No.    381, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1902. 

Machinists. 

A.  C.  Powell,  about 40 

Sandereon,  about 20 

Frick  Bros. ,  about 30 

Doyle  &  Deveraux,  about 10 

Herrick,  about 5 

Those  firms  are  working  nine  hours  a  day. 

O.  Ekman,  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

District  Lodge,  No.  10, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  13,  1902. 

The  following  firms  are  working  nine  hours  per  day: 

Men. 

Allis-Chalmers  Company 9,000 

Filer  &  Stowell  Company 400 

Pawling-Harnisfeger  Company 260 

Vilter  Manufacturing  Company 200 

Weat  Milwaukee  Railroad  Company 350 

Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee 160 

Milwaukee  Harvester  Company 360 

Smith's  Stamping  Company 250 

Thin  list  includes  machinists,  molders,  pattern  makers,  blacksmiths, 
core  makers,  brass  finishers,  draftsmen,  etc. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred  Wilson. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

District  Lodge,  No.  10, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  13,  1909. 
I  submit  the  names  of  firms  working  eight  hours: 

•  Employees. 

Pabet  Brewing  Company 2,000 

Scblitz  Brewing  Company 1,500 

Blatz  Brewing  Company 1,000 

Zettleman  Brewing  Company 800 

These  firms  employ  machinists,  pattern  makers,  coopers,  plumbers, 
steam  fitters,  painters,  millwrights,  engineers,  firemen. 


Rollstone  Lodge,  No.  409, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  June  IS,  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Yours  of  the  11th  instant  just  received, 
and  in  reply  will  make  a  list  of  firms  in  Fitchburg  who  are  working 
less  than  ten  hours  per  day: 


Finns. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


Boston  and  Maine  Car  Shops 

Sawyer  Manufacturing  Company  . . 

Slmond's  Saw  Company 

Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Company 
Waymoth  Manufacturing  Company 


300 
33 
350 
100 
40 


Fraternally,  yours, 


A.  M.  Driesnack, 

Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Rhode  Island  Lodge,  No.  147, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  13,  1902. 

Shops  working  less  than  ten  hours  per  day. 


Corliss  Plant  of  International  Power  Company 

Providence  Engineering  Company 

Harris  Engineering  Company 

UniveraaJWlnding  Company 

J.  T.Slocomb  Tool  Company 

American  Elevator  Company 

General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company 

•Per  week. 


Men. 


400 
200 
200 
75 
60 
300 


Hours 
per  day. 


9 

9 

9 

•  55 

9 

•55 

•55 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

poughkeepsie  lodge,  no.  462, 

Poughkeepsie,  K  Y.,  June  13,  1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

President  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Yours  of  June  11  received,  and  am  answer- 
ing the  same. 


Machin- 
ists. 


Allied 
mechan- 
ical 
trades. 


Hours 
per 
day. 


De  Laval  Separator  Works . 

Bullard's  machine  shop 

Guylee&Deyr 


250 


Yours,  fraternally, 

Geo.  Wm.  Aukers. 


Richmond  Lodge,  No.  10, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  10,1902. 
Mr.  James  O'Connell,  Washington.,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  The  men  of  the  W.  R.  Trigg  shipyard 
have  been  canvassed,  and  we  find  that  the  statement  that  is  reported 
tohave  been  made  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  want  the  eight-hour 
day  is  false  in  every  particular.  They  do  want  the  eight-hour  day, 
and  they  do  not  prefer  to  work  ten  hours  per  day.  This  yard  on 
May  20, 1901,  went  on  strike  to  a  man  in  the  machine  shop  for  the 
nine-hour  day,  and  while  we  were  not  successful  at  that  time,  we  have 
not  changed  our  minds.  We  hope  this  will  help  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  bill. 

A.  B.  Tyson, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Iron  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco,  June  9,  1902. 

Whereas  it  has  officially  come  to  our  notice  that  there  is  a  strong 
lobby  now  in  Washington  representing  the  interest  of  the  private 
shipyards  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  who  are  representing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  (and  in  whose  hands  is  now  pending 
the  bill  H.  R.  No.  3076)  that  the  mechanics  on  this  coast,  and  particularly 
the  men  at  the  Union  and  Risdon  Iron  Works,  are  opposed  to  said  eight- 
hour  law;  and 

Whereas  the  men  of  this  coast,  and  especially  the  mechanics  of  these 
two  shipyards,  have  signed  and  sent  to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives several  sets  of  resolutions,  also  lengthy  petitions,  asking  them 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  eight-hour 
bill:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  t/ie  Iron  Trades  Council  at  their  regular  meeting  held 
June  9, 1902,  That  we  not  only  desire  the  bill  to  be  passed,  but  we  will 
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hold  our  Senators  responsible  for  a  failure  on  their  part  to  see  that  it 
does  pass. 

Resolved,  That  we  brand  all  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  mechan- 
ics of  these  yards,  or  any  other  mechanics  on  this  coast,  are  opposed 
to  said  law  as  lies,  without  a  shadow  or  foundation  of  fact  and  with- 
out a  genuine  signature  of  a  workingman  on  the  coast  to  show  for  it. 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  Iron  Trades  Council,  representing  4,000 
skilled  laborers  employed  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Risdon  and  Union 
Iron  Works,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  said  eight-hour  bill. 

.  William  P.  McCabb, 

President. 
D.  McLennan, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 

San  Francisco  Lodge,  No.  68, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  11,  1902. 

resolutions. 

Whereas  it  has  officially  come  to  our  notice  that  a  strong  lobby  is 
now  in  Washington  representing  the  interests  of  the  private  shipyards 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  who  are  representing  to  the  committee  on  the 
national  eight-hour  law  (and  in  whose  hands  is  now  pending  the  eight- 
hour  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  No.  3076)  that  the  mechanics  on  this  coast, 
and  particularly  the  men  at  the  Union  and  Risdon  iron  works,  are 
opposed  to  said  eight-hour  law;  and 

W hereas  the  men  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  especially  the  mechanics 
of  these  two  shipyards,  have  passed  resolutions  and  signed  petitions, 
which  they  have  sent  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen,  asking  them 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  eight-hour 
law:  Therefore, 

Resolved  to  the  San  Francisco  Lodge,  No.  68,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  in  regular  sessio?i  assembled,  June  11, 1902,  That  we 
not  only  desire  the  passage  of  said  bill,  but  that  we  will  hold  our  rep- 
resentatives responsible  For  a  failure  on  their  part  to  see  that  it  does 


Resolved,  That  we  brand  all  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  mechan- 
ics of  these  yards  or  any  other  mechanics  on  this  coast  are  opposed  to 
said  law  as  falsehoods,  without  a  shadow  of  truth  or  any  foundation 
of  fact. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  mailed  to  each  one 
of  our  Senators,  and  a  copy  to  our  International  president,  James 
O'Connell. 

Signed  this  June 

J.  A.  Kelly, 

President. 
H.  M.  Burnet, 

Recording  Secretary. 
Chas.  W.  Meyer, 
Financial  Sec?'etary. 

O.  F.  MlNEDEW, 

Treasure?*. 

R  I.  WlSLER, 

Business  Agent. 
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Secretary's  Office, 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Wilmington  Lodge,  No.  184, 

Wilmington,  Dd. 
To  the  honorable  gentlemen,  members,  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  to  investigate  and  obtain  information  concerning  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  eight-hour  wwkday  on  all  Oovemment  wo7*k  let  out 
by  contract. 

Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned,  employees  of  the  shipbuilding  plants  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  challenge  the  statement  made  before  your  honor- 
able body  that  we  do  not  desire  an  eight-hour  workday.  We  wish  it 
understood  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

J.  E.  McNatt,  Fred  E.  Martin,  W.  A.  Schoolmaster,  Edward 
T.  Cloud,  Harvey  W.  Martin,  Wilson  Oakes,  Wm.  H. 
Sanderson,  Geo.  W.  Fenton,  Wm.  E.  Sollaway,  M.  J. 
Camp,  J.  F.  Adam,  D.  Ferguson,  Q.  W.  Curry,  Beni. 
Mahan,  Chas.  Saville,  G.  Curry,  H.  L.  Evans,  C. 
Stuck,  J.  Gotsman,  W.  L.  Smith,  J.  L.  Beddiss,  Wm. 
A.  Blanken,  Lewis  Hawes.  James  N.  Smedley,  Jesse 

A.  Weeks,  Wm.  R.  Menaenhall,  H.  G.  Broughton, 
Thomas  Cahill,  Philip  Lind,  Chas.  W.  Sehl,  William 
Ball,  John  Marvel,  G.  F.  McLaughlin,  B.  D.  Paris, 
John  McKelvey,  Albert  Bovee,  T.  Caffey,  Thos. 
Corcoran,  Otto  Anderson,  Dan  Regan,  Wm.  F.  Lynch, 
Thomas  Walsh,  James  Bradley,  George  McGinlej% 
Bernhard  Hohlfeld,  Frank  Schindler,  Thos.  Barlow, 
Ernest  R.  Kelly,  T.  K.  Smith,  A.  G.  Conly,  H.  L. 
Klund,  Ed.  M.  Igle,  William  Atkinson,  Joseph  Lee, 
Charles  F.  Edwards,  J.  Edward  Mayfield,  Benj.  Stod- 
dard, Wm.  H.  Lee,  jr.,  Geo.  W.  Holgate,  I.  Merrick, 
R.  A.  Clyg,  James  Levere,  Robert  F.  Brown,  John  W. 
McSherell,  Jas.  W.  McLaughlin,  M.  Igle,  Peter  J. 
Turney,  Joseph  Lathmell,  John  M.  Robertson,  James 
Burns,  E.  P.  Smith,  J.  I.  Dolen,  James  Dolan,  Joseph 
McManus,  F.  P.  Thompson,  Frank  F.  Fennell,  C.  A. 
Greene,  N.  Q.  Henderson,  H.  J.  Wilson,  Harry  F. 
Rushton,  William  H.  White,  George  Cash,  Lawrence 
Harris,  Newell  G.  Farrow,  John  Nichols,  John  Moore, 
Amos  Rutter,  Joseph  Hagan,  John  H.  Huey,  Artemus 
Wahnsley ,  Thos.  J .  Lawless,  F.  R.  Hamf ughs,  James 
White,  Claud  Fisher,  William  Robinson,  Howard 
Collins,  John  A.  Tolson,  Bayard  Rebman,  L.  Leroy 
Stout,  Louis  J.  Thompson,  Harry  E.  Hayman,  John 

B.  Long.  G.  W.  Maddux,  John  F.  Brown,  Jas.  W. 
Agnew,  Ed.  Wilhelm,  John  E.  Thompson,  Wm.  T. 
Thompson,  Gregg  Godwin,  John  Coffin,  Frank  Culver, 
N.  Serwood,  A.  J.  Murphy,  James  H.  Hance,  C.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  Geo.  Jackson,  Jas.  Morisk,  William  J. 
McKelvey,  George  Point,  Edward  Call,  John  N.  Lee, 
Wm.  Cusack,  Jacob  Stein,  Thomas  F.  Mulrooney,  John 
J.  Flood,  Martin  Mulrooney,  Edward  Flanagan,  Robt. 
A.  S.  Brown,  Walter  C.  Cheavens,  Charles  Lee,  James 
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Stroud,  David  Appleby,  jr.,  John  Zeblev,  Geo.  W. 
Fleming,  Geo.  A.  Christopher,  J.  W.  Vandersjpop, 
W.  A.  McCarter,  Max  Zigeuner,  J.  Lynch,  C.  Spoerl, 
E.  W.  Gallagher,  George  M.  McCann,  Thos.  Tobin, 
Daniel  W.  Wilhelm,  Jos.  Murphy,  H.  B.  Wirt,  W. 
Whittaker,  W.  Harter,  Richard  Smith,  jr.,  J.  S.  Beck, 
H.  W.  Bradshaw,  J.  L.  Morrison,  Wm.  Richardson, 
W.  W.  Spence,  Edw.  E.  Wilhelm,  Jas.  Law,  Harry 
C.  Manuel,  Frank  O'Donnell,  Perry  B.  Towson,  J. 
Johnson,  E.  M.  Cain,  M.  J.  Kelley,  John  Stidiham, 
Peter  Erner,  William  O'Connor,  Charles  WT.  Sollaway, 
Oliver  B.  Cole,  Loney  Hurst,  Geo.  W.  Penn,  Thos.  J. 
Evans.  J.  Frank  Smith,  Wm.  H.  Blake,  Harry  B. 
Wilhelm,  Chas.  Hawkins,  John  Burke,  Charles  Sindel, 
William  Maxwel,  John  Brown,  Hugh  Carrel,  James 
Straughn,  Frank  Dugan,  Harrey  Fisher,  James  Croney, 
Alfert  English,  John  Larenc,  Harrey  Stork,  John 
Roffnson,  J.  Howard  Parker,  J.  Harry  Hinderer, 
W.  Soine,  Coley  Colinson,  Fred  Adams,  Charles  Deaver, 
H.  Linch,  C.  Fowler,  F.  Nicerson,  John  F.  Shockley, 
Wm.  A.  Jennings,  Earl  Mills,  J.  S.  Litzenberg,  Evan 

C.  Davies,  Joseph  A.  Barden,  Chas.  Braddock,  Geo. 
A.  Bullock,  Chas.  J.  Allen,  John  T.  Zee,  Carl  Good- 
year, Wm.  Poinsett,  Andrew  C.  Clark,  Herbert  Gan- 
ble,  James  Williams,  Jas.  K.  Underwood,  Geo.  Barr, 
Alex  Kelley,  Fergus  Kelly,  Thos.  M.  Monaghan,  Wm. 
H.  Kane,  Frank  Schilling,  Humphrey  Lyncn,  John  E. 
Atkinson,  James  Reedy,  Martin  J.  Maloney,  Chas.  T. 
McAleer,  James  J.  Joyce,  William  McDonald,  Edward 
Connolly,  Marion  Gooding,  William  Dill,  John  Higgins, 
J.  A.  Mealey,  E.  D.  Carr,  E.  T.  Mealey,  D.  F.  Conner, 
Jas.  H.  Noon,  F.  J.  Connor,  James  O'Donnell,  William 
T.  Lurkens,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Wm.  C.  Johnson,  Jas.  J. 
Kerrigan,  Wm.  J.  Kerrigan,  Harry  Freeman,  John  E. 
Nelly,  John  J.  Kelly.  John  J.  McGinley,  M.  T.  Con- 
way, Martin  F.  Keogh,  M.  J.  Maloney,  E.  A.  Mooney, 
M.  F.  Mealey.  Wm.  J.  Bayley,  Thomas  F.  Kenney, 
George  McCloskey,  Jno.  A.  Campbell,^  Jas.  H. 
Monaghan,  John  J.  Payne,  Victor  De  Hair,  jr.,  Samuel 
Curlett,  Jos.  E.  McCafferty,  Robt.  T.  Cottingham,  Jas. 
Colgan,  T.  R.  Travis,  Michael  A.  Skelley,  Louis  F. 
Dehan,  John  A.  Connor,  William  Dav,  John  E.  O'Con- 
nor, Thos.  P.  Nelly,  John  Keating,  F.  R.  Heaton,  John 
A.  Grant,  Joseph  Myers,  James  J.  O'Boyle,  M.  J. 
McDonough,  Patrick  J.  Dillon,  John  A.  Noon,  Joseph 
Whittaker,  Thos.  F.  Keelins,  Timothy  Mooney,  Silas 
Hobs,  Tillman  Anderson,  Charles  Bulger,  Sam  Altman, 

D.  F.  Connell,  Thos.  McDonough,  Mark  Earner, 
Bernard  McKinney,  Jas.  F.  Fuller,  Angew  Moran, 
Adam  Austericher,  Wm.  J.  Boyle,  Mike  Trost,  Win- 
field  S.  Righter,  Isaac  Truitt,  A.  L.  Schroeder,  Charles 
Wm.  Shipe,  Percy  Eastburn,  John  M.  Lacey,  W.  J. 
Gallagher,  Charles  Ischan,  T.  H.  Pierson,  Frank  H. 
Meredith,    Hubert   F.   Lally,    John   F.   Daugherty, 
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Thomas  O'Donnell,  James  F.  Cotton,  William  J.  Boyle, 
Joseph  Roney,  Nathaniel  Turk,  George  M.  Crawford, 
James  A.  Campbell,  John  Lynch,  Isaac  F.  Wilkins, 
"Harry  F.  Sutton,  Osker  Doittz,  Clarance  Ray  man, 
George  Marpel,  Fred  Hender,  William  Burger,  Dan 
Roirden,  Earl  Sharp,  J.  Mczuaid,  H.  Prickit,  F.  Dailey, 
Samuel  G.  Oiler,  Francis  McGillion,  Timothy  J.  Corliss, 
James  A.  Connell,  Paul  A.  Kehnart,  Archie  Oliver, 
Wm.  F.  Burke,  James  J.  Mulowney,  jr.,  Howard  Cal- 
laday,  James  Lesage,  Clarance  Harris,  Jarman  T.  Comp- 
ton,  W.  S.  Yarnall,  John  Sharp,  Andrew  Jones,  Albert 
Allen,  William  Edwards,  Howard  Magee,  Frank  Lame, 
Walter  Cole,  Willie  Covileer,  Howard  Johnston,  Lewis 
Adams,  Elleck  Gemerson,  Joseph  Hindell,  Harvey 
Cramer,  William  H.  Johnston. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  One  of  the  Senators,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
asked  last  time  that  I  secure  for  him,  if  possible,  some  letters  from 
gentlemen  whose  firms  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor,  and  who  have 
signified  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  change  of  the  work- 
ing hours.  I  have  written  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  that  line,  but  as 
yet  have  not  had  replies.  If  the  hearings  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  these  communications  come  in,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
them  to  the  committee  without  any  further  testimony  in  the  matter. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  offer  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
notice,  however,  that  in  the  testimony  that  was  given  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen desired  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  committee  by  making  any  extended  statement,  but  with  your 
full  permission  I  would  like  to  read  about  ten  lines.  The  reason  I  read 
is  because  the  volume  prepared  by  the  House  committee  sets  forth 
what  is  stated  to  be  my  argument  on  March  18, 1902,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor;  and  there  are  a  few  sentences  in  my  opening 
which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  committee.     I  said: 

44  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  In  presenting  the 
final  argument  on  behalf  of  certain  companies  and  individuals  who 
have  heretofore  contracted  with  the  Government,  it  seems  incumbent 
upon  me  to  disclaim  any  opposition  either  to  the  theory  of  those  who 
advocate  an  eight- hour  system  or  to  the  practical  application  of  an 
eight-hour  system  where  the  consent  of  the  various  trades  and  manu- 
facturers which  produce  the  same  or  similar  articles  as  are  contracted 
for  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  is  unanimous.  This  con- 
sent must  of  necessity  be  practically  unanimous  or  universal,  else  the 
advantage  must  be  with  the  establishment  which  employs  men  to 
work  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  producing  substantially  the  same  product 
as  those  working  shorter  hours.  Our  opposition  is  to  no  theorv,  to 
no  principle,  but  is  directed  to  the  vicious  attempt  to  compel  a  Gov- 
ernment contractor  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
producers  in  the  same  line  of  business  if  the  bill  under  discussion 
should  become  a  law." 

I  wish  .simplv  to  state  to  the  members  of  this  committee,  who  prob- 
ably do  not  understand  the  position  of  the  people  I  represent,  that  they 
do  not  come  here  to  oppose  an  eight-hour  system.  Thejr  do  not  come 
here  to  contradict  anything  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  said  in  the  way  of 
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proof  that  hundreds  of  manufacturing  establishments  have  adopted  an 
eight  or  a  nine  hour  system.  That;  we  feel,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  As  to  other  views  on  the  same  subject,  they  will 
follow  later. 

I  desire  now  to  ask  certain  questions  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  1  desire  to  say,  Senator,  that  the  statement  of  the 
judge  that  they  do  not  appear  in  opposition 

Mr.  McCammon.  1  thought — however,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  But  the  judge  has  made  a  statement  here. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  1  think  it  is  proper  for  you  to  reply. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  does  not  convey  our  impression  of  this  mat- 
ter. In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  appear  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
and  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  very  men  wnom  we  are  appear- 
ing for,  the  men  directly  interested,  the  men  who  are  employed  at  the 
C)ints  we  desire  this  law  to  affect,  are  not  in  favor  of  this  eight- hour 
w,  and  that  the  tendency  is  not  toward  voluntary  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labor,  but  that  where  a  reduction  in  the  hours  has  taken  place 
a  reduction  in  Wages  has  also  taken  place,  1  cite  for  you  here  hundreds 
of  firms,  employing  tens  of  thousands  of  mechanics,  who  have  received 
during  the  past  year  a  reduction  in  their  hours  of  labor  without  any 
reduction  in  their  per  diem.  In  the  case  of  every  firm  1  have  cited 
here,  where  the  hours  have  been  reduced  the  wages  of  the  men  have 
not  been  reduced.  They  receive  the  same  pay  for  nine  hours  that  they 
formerly  received  for  ten,  and  in  many  instances  more.  Many  of  the 
concerns  that  are  spoken  of  here  are  now  performing  work  for  the 
Government  under  contract.  Only  last  Saturday  we  made  an  agree 
ment  with  a  very  large  concern,  the  Morgan  Engineering  Works,  of 
Alliance,  Ohio,  that  nas  done  any  amount  of  Government  contract 
work,  by  which  the  nine-hour  day  went  into  effect  yesterday.  Several 
hundred  employees  returned  to  work  there  on  the  basis  of  the  nine- 
hour  day  without  any  reduction  in  their  per  diem. 

Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  Chicago,  a  great  struggle  was  adjusted  by 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor;  and  so  it  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
This  is  nothing  new.  We  are  only  asking  the  Government  to  be  in 
line  with  private  contractors  who  are  reducing  the  hours  of  labor,  so 
that  instead  of  being  a  trailer  with  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
the  Government  will  take  the  advance  step,  and  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  proceed  with  the  questions,  Judge 
McCammon. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  beg  to  reply  to  that  statement.  As  I  take  it,  it 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  my  statement  that  the  manufac- 
turers 1  represent  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  hours.  They 
are  opposed,  for  various  reasons,  to  this  law,  in  the  first  place  because 
of  the  unfair  advantage  it  would  give  their  competitors.  Unless  these 
gentlemen  prove  that  the  movement  is  a  universal  one,  or  nearly  so. 
then  we  believe  it  is  going  too  far  for  the  Government  to  step  in  ana 
try  to  compel  a  man,  simply  because  he  has  had  the  hardihooa  to  take 
a  Government  contract,  to  reduce  his  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  should  say 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Let  me  say  a  word,  gentlemen.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  care  to  be  particularly  technical  in  this  matter;  but 
would  it  not  put  the  case  into  better  shape  as  to  both  sides  to  put  the 
evidence  in  and  then  consolidate  these  arguments  as  to  each  side? 

Mr.  McCammon.  All  right,  sir. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  I  simply  make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  only  wish  to  say  in  reply,  that  if  the  companies  represented 
by  the  opposition  are  so  favorable  toward  the  shorter  workday  they 
can  not  do  better  than  signify  it  by  introducing  the  shorter  workday 
in  their  factories.  They  will  find  us  very  glad  over  the  matter;  and 
if  they  will  do  that  we  will  not  bother  much  more  with  law.  We  have 
given  evidence  here  showing  that  it  is  becoming  universal. 

Mr.  MgCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  O'Connell  a 
few  questions. 

Have  you  made  a  table  showing  how  many  of  these  firms  that  you 
have  enumerated  have  an  eight-hour  limit  or  a  nine-hour  limit? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  they  are  all  mentioned  in  the  various  cities 
from  which  they  come,  however. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  does  the  eight-hour  limit  mean?  Are  the 
companies  under  contract  with  their  laborers  not  under  any  conditions 
to  work  them  overtime,  either  over  eight  hours  or  over  nine  hours? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  some  instances,  yes.  They  can  not  work  over 
eight  hours  in  other  instances. 

Mr.  MgCammon.  Will  you  please  furnish  to  the  committee  the 
names  of  those  firms  who  under  no  conditions  work  their  men  over 
eight  or  nine  hours?  1  mean,  in  other  words,  a  list  of  the  factories 
in  which  there  is  no  such  thing  as  overtime. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  You  will  find  in  the  communication  from  Butte, 
Mont,  I  think,  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  prevailing  in  the  mines  there, 
that  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  in  mines.  Do  you  know  of  any  factories 
and  rolling  mills  where  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Payson.  Judge,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  argument 
that  presupposes  the  idea  that  a  man  may  not  work  overtime  if  he 
chooses  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  1  take  it  for  granted  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  understand  that  the  mining  problem  is  an  entirely  different 
one. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  am  not  speaking  of  coal  mining. 

(At  this  point  Senator  McComas  resumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  now  ask  you  if  you  will  name  even  one  manu- 
facturing company  which  has  a  contract  with  its  workmen  that  under 
no  conditions  will  the  hours  ever  be  beyond  eight  or  nine  hours? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  the  organization  that  I  represent  does  not 
make  contracts.     We  have  not  made  contracts. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Well,  any  arrangement  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  say  we  have  not  made  any  contracts  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Or  any  arrangement? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No. 

Mr.  McCammon.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Gentlemen,  what  Mr.  O'Connell  has  just  said  is 
very  important;  but,  as  Senator  Clapp  said,  we  can  bring  it  out  in  our 
summing  up. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  When  we  do  make  contracts  we  make  the  extra 
compensation  so  high  that  overtime  is  very  unprofitable. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  overtime? 
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Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Will  you  name  the  instances  where  you  know  that 
paving  them  overtime  is  unprofitable  to  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  the  manufacturer,  because  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  what  he  would  consider  profit  or  the  reverse.  I  will  simply  say 
that  it  would  appear  to  make  it  unprofitable,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
worked. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Name  some  of  the  firms. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  You  will  find  in  the  list  there  that  nearly  every 
communication  refers  to  contracts  that  have  been  made  where  double 
time,  and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  triple  time,  has  to  be  offered 
men  in  order  to  induce  them  to  work  overtime. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Under  what  conditions?  Where  is  triple  time 
paid? 

^  Mr.  O'Connell.  In  case  of  holidays;  in  some  instances  in  case  of 
Sundays.  I  recall  one  instance  myself  where  machinists  employed  at 
the  Illinoie  Steel  Company  were  offered  triple  time  to  work  on  Labor 
Day  and  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Do  you  know  the  hours  of  labor  in  railroad 
machine  shops? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  some  instances  ten,  in  some  nine,  and  in  some 
eight. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Will  you  please  state  where  the  ten-hour  system 

Erevails,  where  the  nine-hour  system  prevails,  and  where  the  eight- 
our  system  prevails? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  am  not  prepared  to  designate  offhand  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  I  can,  however,  give  them  to  you, 
because  I  am  dealing  with  them  every  day. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Then  you  are  competent  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  O'Connel^.  Not  offhand.  I  do  not  think  the  Judge  is  compe- 
tent to  give  me  the  name  of  every  court  in  the  United  States  simply 
because  he  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  1  am  not  dealing  every  day  with  all  the  courts 
in  the  United  States,  and  you  say  you  are  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  You  are  representing  them  every  day  in  a  legal 
way. 

Mr.  McCammon.  No;  excuse  me. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  are  probably  a  thousand  railroads  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  I  am  not  pushing  you;  I  do  not  desire  you  to 
enumerate  them  all.  Just  give  me  examples  of  the  railroad  machine 
shops  that  are  working  under  the  ten-hour  system,  those  under  the 
nine-hour  system,  and  those  under  the  eight-hour  system. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  New  York  Central  Railway  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States,  operates  on  a  nine-hour  basis.  The 
Canadian  Pacific,  which  reaches  from  ocean  to  ocean,  has  just  made  an 
agreement  with  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  on  the 
basis  of  fifty-five  hours  a  week,  Saturday  afternoon  being  considered 
a  holiday. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  They  work  ten  hours  a  day  for  the  other  five  days, 
then? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Fifty- five  hours  a  week  is  considered  a  week's  work. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Ten  hours  a  day  from  Monday 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  would  be  impossible  to  work  ten  hours  a  day 
and  also  work  fifty -five  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Five  days,  I  said;  excuse  me.  We  want  to  do 
this  thing  good  naturedly.     I  said  distinctly 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Oh,  I  am  the  best-natured  man  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  are,  apparently.  1  say,  you  mean  ten  hours 
a  day  five  days  of  the  week,  and 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Ten  hours  a  day  five  days  of  the  week,  with  Sat- 
urday a  half  holiday,  or  fifty -five  hours  a  week,  whereas  it  was  for- 
merly sixty  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Now,  give  some  other  instances  of  the  nine-hour 
system  or  ten-hour  system. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  should  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  working  ten  hours  a  day,  sixty  hours  a 
week. 

Mr.  McCammon.  In  the  machine  shops? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  ten  hours,  five  days  in  tl}e  week,  with  a  half 
holiday  on  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Well,  what  do  you  know? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  do  know  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  railroad 
shop  in  the  United  States  operating  sixty  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  said  five  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  am  not  speaking  of  five  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Well,  do  they  work  ten  hours  a  day  five  days  in 
the  week? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Possibly,  yes;  some  days;  and  on  Saturday  they 
usually  have  a  shorter  day. 

Mr/GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question.  I 
desire  to  inquire  the  purpose  of  this  line  of  examination.  The  rail- 
road shops  do  not  seem  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  McComas).  1  think,  gentlemen,  we  may  well 
not  go  far  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  understand  fully,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of 
the  J udge  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  The  information  of  the  witness  being  given,  let  us 
not  too  long  protract  the  examination  as  to  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  McCammon.  If  you  had  been  here  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  would  know  that  I  had  not  been  at  it  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  before  you  entered.  Of  course  1  will  bow  to  whatever  the 
committee  says,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  make  the  examination  on  this  point  brief, 
because  the  bill  does  not  concern  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  McCammon.  In  what  respect? 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  does  not  relate  to  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  McCammon.  This  bill  does  not;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  somebodv  will  not  propose  to  strike  out  that  feature  of  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  everybody  on  an  equality.  Furthermore,  the  rail- 
roau  machine  shops  of  the  United  States  certainly  produce  more  mate- 
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rial  than  the  particular  manufacturers  at  whom  this  bill  strikes,  and 
why  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  make  fish  of  one  and 
fowl  of  the  other  is  something  that  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  bring 
out.  Why  an  attack  should  be  made  on  a  few  shipbuilding  firms  and 
a  few  armor-plate  concerns  we  do  not  understand;  and  it  reduces  itself 
to  that.  If  you  will  very  carefully  examine  the  terms  of  the  bill,  it 
excludes  railroads,  it  excludes  steamboats,  it  excludes  all  the  small  manu- 
facturers. That  is  the  intention,  whether  it  does  or  not;  and  who 
are  left?  Why,  two  armor-plate  manufacturing  concerns  and  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  shipbuilding  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  relieve  your  mind  as  to  those  who  are 
excluded.  You  need  not  spend  any  time  on  that  subject.  They  will 
not  be  .ncluded,  whatever  may  be  done.     I  am  sure  that  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Clapp.  Why,  they  could  not  be.  They  do  not  build  any- 
thing for  the  Government. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Oh,  but  they  do.  Right  on  that  point  1  am  pre- 
pared to  show  the  committee — I  am  not  giving  the  exact  figures  now, 
although  I  made  an  examination  and  reach  that  proportion — that  the 
people  who  are  attacked  in  this  bill  do  not  produce  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  manufactured  articles  that  are  sold  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  of  those  excepted  from  this>bill,  the  Chair 
can  assure  you  that  you  need  not  inquire;  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be 
included. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  an  argument  will  be  made  as  to  them.  1  am 
not  trying  to  include  them,  sir.  1  am  trying  to  show  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people  I  represent  this  is  an  unworthy  attack  upon 
the  people  who  produce  one-tenth  of  the  articles  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, when  the  othe^  nine-tenths  are  permitted  to  go  free,  or  it  is 
suggested  that  they  shall  go  free,  from  the  operation  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  show  that  in  chief  when  you  proceed  to 
bring  witnesses  here.  This  committee,  I  am  sure,  will  not  include 
those  now  excluded;  therefore  we  need  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  was  not  the  purpose,  sir,  of  my  innuiry.  I 
think  this  witness,  from  his  position,  ought  to  know  better  than  anv- 
body  else  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  railroad  machine  shops  and  the 
small  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  England.  I  was  going  to 
ask  him  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  shops  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  England,  especially  in  Connecticut. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  knows  he  can  state. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  Connecticut?  You  will  find  here  quoted  some 
of  the  largest  establishments  in  Connecticut  which  have  reduced  the 
hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  McCammon.  To  what? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  To  nine  hours.  Last  year  they  reduced  the  hours 
per  day  to  nine. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Have  they  no  overtime  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Not  that  I  know  of.    They  may;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Do  you  know  any  factory  in  New  England  pro- 
ducing Government  work  that  has  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  no  over- 
time shall  be  made? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  1  do  not  know  of  such  an  agreement 
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Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  O'Connell,  when  he  was  before 
the  committee,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  what  he  called  the  strike  at 
the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company,  in  Philadelphia,  of  three  years  ago. 
He  said: 

"  Three  thousand  men  walked  out  of  the  yard — skilled  men,  machin- 
ists, blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  iron  workers  of  different  kinds,  ship 
riggers,  carpenters,  and  so  on." 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  that  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  am  addressing  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
please.  It  is  not  correct,  but  absolutely  incorrect.  Now,  following 
my  statement,  we  will  produce  witnesses  to  show  the  incorrectness  of 
those  statements. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  that. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  will,  however,  ask  Mr.  O'Connell  what  is  the 
source  of  his  information  that  3,000  men  walked  out  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  source  of  my  information  is  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Mr.  McCammon.  WelL  give  what  he  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  president  of  one  of  the  organi- 
zations involved  in  the  trouble,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  signed  the  checks 
and  paid  the  bills  for  a  portion  of  the  men  who  were  on  strike. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Three  thousand  of  them? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  A  large  number  of  them.  They  were  all  members 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  organization.  Some  were  boiler  makers,  some 
were  blacksmiths.  I  only  paid  machinists;  I  do  not  know  how  many 
others  were  paid. 

Mr  McCammon.  How  many  did  you  pay? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  several  hundred. 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  many  as  166? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  More  than  that? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sin 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  many  as  200? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  others  did  you  pay? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  all  we  paid  as  machinists. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  personal  knowledge  have  you  as  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  3,000  men? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Personal  knowledge?    From  being  with  them. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Of  3,000? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No. 

Mr.  McCammon.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  You  know  full  well  that  you  scarcely  ever  get 
3,000  men  together  at  one  time,  even  though  there  were  3,000  men  on 
strike. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Of  how  many  others  have  you  any  knowledge? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  have  knowledge  by  beingln  a  hall  packed  full  of 
them  and  bpeaking  to  them. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  we  feel  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand;  but  as  long  as  Mr.  O'Connell 
has  proceeded  and  testified  to  this  we  would  like  to  be  heard.  We  do 
not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question  whether  this  bill 
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should  be  reported  by  this  committee  or  not;  but,  of  course,  the  Cramps 
could  not  afford  to  have  any  statement  before  this  committee  that  they 
deemed  to  be  incorrect,  especially  one  put  in  a  way  which  might 
prejudice  the  committee  against  them.  That  is  the  reason  that  they 
would  not  only  like  to  be  heard,  but  only  too  glad  to  appear  before 
this  committee  when  opportunity  is  given. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  examination. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  produced  those  tables  and  letters,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  of  the  fact  of  the  statement  being  made  that  the  employees  of 
the  companies  represented  by  the  opposition  were  not  favorable  to  the 
shorter  workday.  1  cited  them  to  snow  that  the  men  went  on  strike 
for  the  shorter  workday;  and  they  did  go  on  strike  for  it,  and  were 
on  strike  for  several  months  for  it.  We  can  show,  in  your  office,  the 
certificates  and  the  return  checks  for  the  payment  of  strike  benefits 
during  that  period  to  employees  of  the  Cramp  shipyard. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  those  who  can  show 
that? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  who  else  ?  You  say  for  at  least  200  men.  Now, 
who  else?  That  is  all  you  have  testified  you  can  give — the  return 
checks  for  200  men,  in  order  to  show  the  amounts  that  were  paid  for 
benefits. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  testifies  only  to  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  O'Connell  signed  the  checks  for  this  money. 

Mr.  McCammon.  How  many  checks?    For  how  many  people? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  told  you  that  we  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
people.     You  asked  me  if  we  paid  200  people,  and  I  said  yes. 

Tue  Chairman.  How  many  more? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many  more.  We 
paid  200.    That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  it.  Now,  you  do  not  know  anything  per- 
sonally, beyond  that,  as  to  the  payment  of  benefits? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  do;  yes. 

Mr.  McCammon.  What  knowledge  have  you?  That  is  all  I  am  try- 
ing to  ascertain — what  you  know. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  several  hun- 
dred men  were  paid  money  for  strike  benefits.     I  saw  it  paid  to  them. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Other  than  those? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Other  than  machinists;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Several  hundred? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  All  right. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  And  1  am  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring  here 
thegentlemen  who  paid  the  money  out. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  collateral  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Entirely  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  who  represents  the  Cramps  can  bring 
in  witnesses  on  that  subject  in  brief,  of  course. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  If  the  opposition  is  prepared  to  show  that  those 
things  are  not  true,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  they  are. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Oh,  true  as  you  state  them — that  is  easy. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Or  even  as  the  Judge  states  them;  that  is  easy,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  proceed,  gentlemen.  This  examination  had 
better  go  on.    The  session  will  close  before  many  days,  I  fear;  and 
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this  bill  will  be  heard  this  session  and  enough  time  in  the  next  session 
to  enable  it  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  in  good  season.  Therefore 
the  time  for  this  examination  will  be  somewhat  limited;  and  we  had 
better  use  it  well. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  total  work 
done  by  the  following  plants  is  for  the  Government?     Cramp's? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  Bath  Iron  Works? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  ?      • 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  or  means  of  knowing? 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  Union  Iron  Works? 
.  Mr.  O'Connell.  .  No. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  Harlan  &  Hollings worth  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  1  have  no  means  of  knowing  in  any  of  the 
cases. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  Bethlehem  or  Carnegie  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  1  simply  asked  with  reference  to  Mr.  O'Connell's 
remark.  There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  the  conditions  in  cases 
where  the  union  was  in  control  and  the  conditions  with  certain  institu- 
tions living  upon  contracts  with  the  Government.  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
just  stated  that  he  does  not  know  the  percentage  of  the  total  work  done. 

You  stated,  among  other  things,  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  "You  must 
remember,  gentlemen,  that  with  these  machinists  go  all  the  other  work- 
men in  the  shops. "  What  authority  have  you  for  so  stating  and  what 
knowledge? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  what  way  ?  What  do  you  read  ?  Will  you  read 
it  all? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes.  You  say,  "You  must  remember,  gentlemen, 
that  with  these  machinists  go  all  the  other  workmen  in  the  shops. 
They  did  not  simply  put  the  machine  shops  on  a  nine-hour  basis  and 
work  the  rest  ten  nours." 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  have  submitted  that  evidence  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  sho^s  the  number  of  machinists  and  the  number  of  other  metal 
workmen  whose  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced.  They  followed  the 
machinists.     The  machinists  made  the  fight. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is,  these  are  cases  of  voluntary  adjustments? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  some  instances  they  were  voluntary.  In  other 
instances  all  the  men  went  out  on  strike.  The  evidence  on  that  point 
is  here. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  single  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Judge. 

Mr.  Payson.  Can  you  indicate  at  this  time  any  of  the  manufactur- 
ing concerns  shown  in  those  papers  that  are  doing  work  for  the 
Government? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes;  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  firm  appears 
there.     They  are  doing  work  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  one. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Pratt  &  Whitney,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  doing 
work  for  the  Government.     The  Trigg  Shipbuilding  Company  does 
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not  appear  there  as  giving  shorter  hours,  but  it  appears  in  other 
ways. 

Mr.  Pat80N.  I  am  referring  to  the  shorter  hours. 

Mr.  O'CotfNEix.  Then  there  is  the  Nixon  Boat  Company,  of  Eliza- 
bethport.  I  can  not  designate  them  all  now,  because  I  do  not  recall 
them,  but  there  are  a  number  there. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  have  named  three.  What  work  do  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney do  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  They  build  machinery  of  different  kinds.  The 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  is  part  of  a  trust  which  I  think  is  called 
the  American  Tool  Company.  Of  that  trust  the  Niles  Tool  Company, 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  a  part. 

Mr.  Payson.  Never  mind  about  that.  What  do  they  do  for  the 
Government? 

Mr.  O'Connell,  That  company  manufactures  parts  of  guns. 

Mr.  Payson.  Such  as  what? 

Mr.  O'Connell,.  Such  as  turning  off  gun  barrels,  turning  off  pro- 
jectiles, etc. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  they  have  reduced  their  workday  to  nine  hours, 
you  say  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  Voluntarily,  or  as  the  result  of  a  strike? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  As  the  result  of  a  strike. 

Mr.  Payson.  Is  the  shop  now  known  among  union  men  as  a  union 
shop? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  a  sense,  yes.  It  is  not  strictly  a  union  shop, 
however. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  case  of  disagreement  do  the  members  of  the  firm 
deal  with  your  representatives  or  with  the  men  direct? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  They  dealt  with  them  when  the  strike  was  settled; 
yes.     It  was  settled  through  representatives  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes;  through  representatives  of  the  company;  but  we 
are  talking  about  representatives  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  O'Oonnell.  One  committee  represented  the  men  and  the  other 
committee  represented  the  company. 

Mr.  Payson.  One  committee?  Do  you  mean  an  organized  labor 
committee? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Exactly;  members  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  in  the  dealing  it  is  recognized  as  a  union  shop. 

Mr.  0'Conne:ll.  We  do  not  have  anybody  treat  for  us  except  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  That  is,  we  do  not  have  any  committees  of  non- 
union men.     That  would  be  an  absurdity. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  consumes  a  lot  of  time  and  does 
not  do  a  bit  of  good,  if  I  may  make  the  suggestion.  I  simply  want 
to  know  whether  it  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  union  shop  or  not. 

Mr.  O'Conneix.  But  your  interpretation  of  what  is  known  as  a 
union  shop  and  what  I  might  consider  such  are  probably  two  different 
things.     I  can  not  help  that. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  will  commence  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  Just  answer  the  question,  Mr.  O'Connell.  Is  or  is 
not  the  shop  to  which  you  now  refer  a  union  shop? 

Mr.  Payson.  From  your  standpoint,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  union  shop? 
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Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  not  from  my  standpoint — not  a  strictly  union 
shop. 

Mr.  Payson.  Then,  what  is  done  in  case  of  disagreement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  discharge  of  union  men?  Would  an  adjustment  of  that 
question  be  made  with  the  representatives  of  the  union  or  with  the 
individual  employees  themselves?  You  know  what  I  am  getting  at, 
probably,  better  than  1  do? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  If  they  deal  with  us,  the  adjustment  is  made  by  a 
committee. 

Mr.  PATSON.  I  am  not  saying  if  they  deal  with  you,  but  how  do  you 
compel  the  deal? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  If  they  do  not  meet  our  committees,  we  order  a 
strike. 

Mr.  Patson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at;  that  is  the  point  about 
it.    That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No;  that  is  not  all  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No,  it  is  not;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  explain. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  gentleman  asks,  through  you,  what  I  consider 
a  union  shop  and  what  I  do  not.  Now,  he  has  only  allowed  me  to 
answer  one  side  of  the  question. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  can  make  your  explanation,  Mr. 
O'Connell. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  A  union  shop,  as  we  consider  it,  is  a  shop  where 
only  members  of  our  association  are  employed.  No  other  man 
can  work  there  unless  he  carries  our  card.  That  is  not  the  case 
in  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  shop;  yet  we  deal  with  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Company  by  committees  of  our  association,  and  adjust  our  differences 
with  them,  as  the  conditions  exist  to-day.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  conditions. 

Mr.  Payson.  Will  you  now  name  some  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments that  do  work  for  the  Government,  among  all  the  industries 
that  are  named  in  those  papers? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  can  not  recall  any  just  now,  offhand,  without 
going  through  the  papers. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  spoke  about  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  somewhere 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes — the  Morgan  Engineering  Works,  Alliance, 
Ohio;  they  have  done  Government  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  do  they  do  for  the  Government,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  They  have  done  work  in  connection  with  the  guns — 
turning  projectiles,  making  gun  carriages,  and  that  class  of  work. 
They  have  done  considerable  work  for  the  Government  The  Paine 
Engine  Company,  of  Elinira,  N.  Y.,  have  also  done  Government  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  what  line? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  In  the  same  line — turning  projectiles.  The  Lake 
Erie  Engineering  Works,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  performed  work  for 
the  Government  on  that  same  order. 

Mr.  Payson.  Turning  projectiles? 

Mr.  O'Connell,  Turning  projectiles,  gun  carriages,  and  that  class 
of  work. 
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Mr.  Gompebs.  May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  word  to  bring  out 
another  class  of  work? 

Mr.  Pat80N.  You  may  do  it 

Mr.  Gomfers.  How  about  electrical  apparatus?  Do  they  build  the 
electric  cranes  for  the  Government  navy -yards? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  The  crane  companies  do.  This  Morgan  Engineer 
Works  build  cranes,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  for  the  Gov- 
ernment or  not.  Tne  Electric  Crane  Companv,  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
however,  perform  work  of  that  kind  and  buila  cranes  for  the  Govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Payson.  Are  they  on  your  paper? 

Mr.  O'Connell.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pay80N.  What  are  their  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Nine  hours. 

Mr.  Patson.  As  the  result  of  a  strike? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  a  voluntary  reduction? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  By  mutual  agreement.  A  number  of  these  con- 
cerns took  the  step  not  as  the  result  of  strikes  at  all. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  all  the  cases,  Mr.  O'Connell,  where  you  speak  of 
the  trend  being  toward  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  to  nine  hours, 
and  in  some  cases  to  eight,  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
is  for  the  former  rate  of  wages  as  well,  is  it  not?  There  is  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages  although  there  may  be  in  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir j  in,  I  should  say,  98  per  cent  of  the  cases 
where  we  have  had  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  during  the  past 
year,  especially,  the  hours  have  been  reduced  without  any  reduction 
in  the  wages. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  understand.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  Where  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  has  taken  place  in  your  trade,  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  the 
result  of  a  strike,  the  arrangement  for  the  hours  of  labor  was  by 
mutual  agreement,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  0*Connell.  Always. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  And  was  it  not  true,  too,  that  before  the  strike  to 
which  you  have  reference  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  representing 
the  machinists'  trade,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Association,  representing  the  employers  in  the  machinery  trades,  for 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  nine  per  day  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes,  sir.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  in  May, 
1900. 

Mr.  Gompebs.  And  when  did  the  strike  which  has  been  referred  to 
so  frequently  take  place? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  was  just  going  to  say.  An  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  officials  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  the  officials  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
representing  the  manufacturers,  that  the  nine-hour  day  should  go  into 
effect  on  May  18,  1901,  one  year  later.  The  wage  question,  however, 
was  not  settled  at  that  conference;  and  when  it  came  to  the  conference 
in  1901  a  dispute  arose  over  the  wage  question,  and  a  strike  resulted. 
The  question  of  hours,  however,  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon  a 
year  earlier. 
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CLOSING   STATEMENT  OF  SAHTTEL  0OMPEBS,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  will  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  Mr.  Mahlon  M.  Garland  testified,  among  other 
things,  that  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  between  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  the  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  Works,  and  that  the  agreement  had  been  entered  into  within 
a  week  or  so  prior  to  his  testifying.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
him  under  date  of  June  20,  just  a  mere  note  of  transmittal,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  incloses  some  data  on  mills  working  and  about  to  work 
the  eight-hour  shift.  He  marks  their  application  on  the  margins  of 
the  list  of  the  mills,  and  has  stricken  out  such  mills  as  do  not  work  the 
eight-hour  shift,  which  he  adds,  by  the  way,  are  not  mills  recognized 
by  the  Amalgamated  Association; 

I  have  here — I  will  not  tire  you  with  reading  it  entirely — a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  or  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin 
Workers,  made  May  29,  1902,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
following  is  the  extract  relating  to  the  eight-hour  system: 

"  That  on  all  10-inch  guide  and  hoop  mills,  bar  and  12-inch  mills, 
and  all  other  finishing  mills,  the  eight-hour  system  should  be  adopted. 
In  all  finishing  mills  working  three  turns,  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  about  100  or  more  individual  companies  which 
are  constituent  parts  of  the  company  signing  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association.  Mr.  Garland  promised,  at  the  last  hearing  to  submit  a 
copy  of  this  agreement,  including  the  firms,  and  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  submitting  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  include  that  statement  with 
the  caption  "Appendix  to  testimony  of  Mr.  Garland." 

Did  1  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  there  are  about  one 
hundred  different  companies  who  signed  that  agreement  tf  I  do  not 
mean  to  have  you  accurate  as  to  the  number  at  all. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  ought  to  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, that  there  are  about  twenty  of  these  companies  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  new  agreement  and  go  upon  the  eight-hour  shift. 
There  are  about  oighty  companies,  the  list  of  which  Mr.  Garland  heads 
by  saying,  "  These  mills  are  now  and  have  been  for  years  on  the  eight- 
hour  system." 

(The  agreement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

APPENDIX  TO  TESTIMONY  OF  M.  M.  GARLAND. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  Republic  Iron,  and  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Amalgamated  Association,  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers, made  May  29,  1902,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

[Extracts  relating  to  eight-hour  system.] 

*  That  on  all  10-inch  guide  and  hoop  mills,  bar  and  12-inch  mills,  and 
all  other  finishing  mills,  the  eight-hour  system  should  be  adopted,  and 
all  finishing  mills  working  three  turns,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work. 
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The  mills  make  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel — bars,  angles,  rails,  forg- 
ings,  castings,  etc. 

At  the  recent  conference  at  Columbus  between  representatives  of 
the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  the  Amalgamated  Associ- 
ation the  footnotes  of  the  scale  for  the  scale  year  were  adopted.  The 
Amalgamated  Association  was  granted  a  number  of  concessions,  the 
most  important  of  which  provides  for  eight-hour  turns  on  finishing 
mills  working  three  turns. 

HILLS  AFFECTED  BY   RECENT  AGREEMENT. 

Rolling  mills. — Alexandria  Works,  Alexandria,  Ind.;  Alabama 
Works,  Gate  City,  Ala.;  Andrews  Works,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Atlantic 
Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Newcastle,  Pa. ;  Birmingham  Rolling  Mill  Works, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Brown-Bonnell  Works,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Cen- 
tral Works,  Brazil,  Ind. ;  Corns  Works,  Massillon,  Ohio;  Eagle  Works, 
Ironton,  Ohio;  Indiana  Works,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Inland  Works,  East 
Chicago,  Ind.;  Mahoning  Valley  Works,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Muncie 
Works,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Mitchell-Tranter  Works,  Covington,  Ky.; 
Sharon  Works,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Sylvan  Works,  Moline,  111.;  Springfield 
Works,  Springfield,  111.;  Toledo  Works,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Tudor  Works, 
East  St  Louis,  111. ;  Terre  Haute  Works,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Wabash 
Works,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Wetherald  Works,  Frankton,  Ind. 

These  mills  are  now  and  have  been  for  years  on  eight-hour  system: 

Sheet  manufacturers. — American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  New  York 
City,  owring  works  as  follows:  Apollo  Works,  Vandergrift,  Pa. ;  Cam- 
bridge Works,  Cambridge,  Ohio;  Canton  Works,  Canton,  Ohio;  Corn- 
ing Works,  Hammond,  Ind. ;  Dennison  Works,  Dennison,  Ohio;  Dresden 
Works,  Dresden,  Ohio;  Falcon  Works,  Niles,  Ohio;  Hyde  Park  Works, 
Hyde  Park,  Pa. ;  Kirkpatrick  Works,  Leechburg,  Pa. ;  Saltsburg  Works, 
Saltsburg,  Pa.;  Laufman  Works,  Paulton,  Pa.;  Midland  Works,  Mun- 
cie, Ind.;  New  Philadelphia  Works,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio;  Old 
Meadow  Works,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  Piqua  Works,  Piqua,  Ohio;  Reeves 
Works,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio;  Scottdale  Works,  Scottdale,  Pa. ;  Struthers 
Works,  Struthers,  Ohio;  ^Etna-Standard  Works,  Bridgeport,  Ohio; 
Wellsville  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio;  W.  D.  Wood  Works,  McKees- 
port,  Pa. 

Independent  manufacturers:  Allegheny  Steel  and  Iron  Company, 
Pittsburg;  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Asn- 
land  Sheet  Mill  Company,  Ashland,  Ky.;ft  balance  &  Grosjean  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York,  works  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Laughlin 
Nail  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Lebanon  Rolling  Mills,  Leba- 
non, Pa.;  Licking  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Covington,  Ky.;  Marshall 
Iron  Company,  Newport,  Del.;  Marshallton  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, Marshallton,  Del. ;  Maryland  Sheet  and  Steel  Coinpany,  Cum- 
berland. Md.;  McCullough  Iron  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Musk- 
ingum Valley  Steel  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio^b  National  Enameling 
and  Stamping  Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Granite  City,  111.;  Neal 
Bros.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Newport,  Ky.; 
Niles  Iron  and  Sheet  Company,  Niles,  Ohio;  Theodore  Oliver,  Easton, 
Pa. ;  Parkersburg  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  works  at  Par- 
kersburg,  W.  Va.;b  Rolling  Mill  Company  of  America,  Connellsville, 

•Plant  under  construction. 
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Pa.;  Sharon  Sheet  Steel  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.;*  Stark  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio;b  Tuscora  Steel  Company,  Newcomerstown, 
Ohio;*  Waukesha  Steel  Sheet  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis.;  Waynes- 
burg  Forge,  Sheet,  and  Tin  Mills,  Waynesburg,  Pa. ;  West  Carnegie 
Sheet  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  works  at  Carnegie,  Pa. ; a  Whitaker 
Iron  Company,  product  sold  by  Wheeling  Corrugating  Company, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;b-  Wilkes  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.; 
Youngstown  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Company,  xoungstown,  Ohio; 
Youngstown  Iron  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  Youngstown^  Ohio;b 
Zug&  Company,  Limited,  Pittsburg. 

Tin-plate  manufacturers. — American  Tin-Plate  Company,  general 
offices.  New  York  City;  works  as  follows:  American  Works,  El  wood, 
Ind.,  26  mills;  Anderson  Works,  Anderson,  Ind.,  7  mills;  Atlanta 
Works,  Atlanta,,  Ind.,  6  mills;  Banfield  Works,  Irondale,  Ohio,  4  mills; 
Beaver  Works,  Lisbon,  Ohio,  7  mills;  Cambridge  Works,  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  6  mills;  Canonsburg  Works,  Canonsbure,  Pa.,  5  mills;  Chester 
Works,  Chester,  W.  Va.,  7  mills;  Crescent  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
6  mills;  Ellwood  Works,  Ell  wood  City,  Pa.,  6  mills;  Falcon  Works, 
Niles,  Ohio,  6  mills;  Great  Western  Works,  Joliet,  111.,  4  mills;  Hum- 
bert Works,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  6  mills;  Irondale  Works,  Middletown, 
Ind.,  6  mills  (product  finished  at  Elwood.lnd.);  Johnstown  Works, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  2  mills;  La  Belle  Works,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  10  mills; 
Laughlin  Works,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  22  mills;  Monongahela  Works, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1*  mills;  Morewood  Works,  Gas  City,  Ind.,  8  mills; 
Muskegon  Works,  Muskegon,  Mich/,  6  mills;  National  Works,  Mones- 
sen,  Pa.,  24  mills;  Newcastle  Works,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  20  mills;  Penn- 
sylvania Works,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  6  mills;  Pittsburg  Works, 
New  Kensington,  Pa.,  7  mills;  Reeves  Works,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  6 
mills;  Shenango  Works,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  30  mills;  Star  Works,  Pitts- 
burg. 6  mills;  United  States  Works,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  11  mills. 

Independent  manufacturers:  Alcania  Company,  Pittsburg,  works  at 
Avonmore,  Pa.,  3  mills;  Carnahan  Tin-Plate  and  Sheet  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio,  6  mills;*  W.  H.  Griffiths  Company,  Waynesburg,  Pa., 
5  mills;*  Griffiths  Charcoal  Iron  Mills,  Washington,  Pa.,  2  mills;* 
Jackson  Iron  and  Tin-Plate  Company,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  8  mills;* 
Lalance  &  Grosjean  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  City,  4  mills 
at  Harrisburg  in  connection  with  tinware  factory;  McKeesport  Tin- 
Plate  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  10  mills;*  National  Enameling  and 
Stamping  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Granite  City,  111.,  32  mills 
operated  partly  on  sheets  in  connection  with  tinware  factory;  N.  &  G. 
Taylor  Company,  Philadelphia,  8  mills  at  Cumberland,  Md.;  tin  house 
at  Philadelphia,  26  sets;  Pope  Tin-Plate  Conopany,  Pittsburg,  works,* 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  12  mills;*  Sharon  Tin-Plate  Company,  Sharon 
Pa.,  20  mills;  product  for  five  years  sold  to  American  Tin-Plate  Com- 
pany; Washington  Charcoal  Iron  Tin  Mills,  Washington,  Pa.,  6  mills; 
Waukesha  Sheet  Steel  Comoany,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  3  mills;  Waynes- 
burg Forge,  Sheet,  and  Tin  Mills,  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  4  mills;  Wheel- 
ing Corrugating  Company,  department  of  Wtitaker  Iron  Company, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  4  mills. 

Mr.  Gohpebs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  sent  out  a  let- 
ter to  all  our  national  and  international  unions — that  is,  the  national 
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organizations  and  the  working  people  of  a  given  trade — and  asked 
them  these  questions: 

"  1.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  your  organization 
upon  the  shorter  workday? 

"2.  Do  your  members  work  fewer  hours  per  day  now  thaa  they 
did  in  1890  or  1880? 

"3.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  trade  generally? 

44  4.  Do  the  members  of  your  organization  favor  an  eight-hour  work 
day? 

44  5.  In  the  hours  of  labor  now  obtaining  does  it  injure  or  deterio- 
rate the  property  upon  which  your  members  work  when  they  stop 
their  employment  and  it  is  taken  up  by  another  shift  of  men  the  same 
day,  or  taken  up  by  themselves  the  following  day? 

44  6.  Who  among  your  members  receive  the  higher  wage,  those  work- 
ing the  longer  day  or  those  working  the  fewer  hours? 

44  7.  What  has  been  the  effect  in  wages,  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  condition  of  your  members  and  your  craft  since  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  has  been  secured? 

44  8.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  upon  your  industry, 
the  entire  industry  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  general  welfare  of 
the  working  people  and  all  the  people  if  the  eight-hour  day  were  gen- 
erally introduced  ?" 

I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  replies  to  these  questions,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  leave  them  here  now  if  you  desire;  but  I  should 
prefer,  if  I  may,  to  have  your  permission,  with  this  simple  statement, 
to  submit  the  entire  answers  when  they  have  been  received.  1  think 
they  may  form  quite  a  fair  fund  of  information  upon  this  subject.  I 
simply  desire  to  make  that  statement  now  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  further  witnesses  to  offer  now  in  the  affirmative. 

As  stated  at  the  opening  of  the  hearings,  we  have  been  placed  here 
in  a  very  peculiar  position;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
legislation  of  this  character  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  demonstrate  beyond  the  preadventure  of  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  an  eight-hour  system  will  be  successful,  because  it  has  not 
been  universally  tried.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  we  are  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  an  inventor  who  has  invented  a  new  machine  and 
presents  a  small  model  which  operates  satisfactorily  and  produces  the 
desired  result.  In  such  a  case  ordinary  and  thinking  men  will  make 
the  venture  for  the  building  of  the  machine,  feeling  confident  that  in 
its  larger  form  it  will  be  able  to  perform  proportionately  greater  work 
than  tne  model  has  done. 

We  have  not  at  this  time  any  further  evidence  to  adduce  in  the 
affirmative.  If  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill  have 
any  testimony  to  adduce,  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  dispel  the  fears 
they  entertain,  and  to  show  them  conclusively  that  the  opposition  is 
untenable  from  any  standpoint,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
interests. 

I  know  that  that  will  be  repudiated;  that  it  will  be  said  to  be  ridicu- 
lous to  assume  that  these  business  men  have  not  the  foresight  and  the 
tact  required  to  look  after  their  own  business,  and  want  poor  us  to 
show  them  the  way  out.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  although  it 
may  seem  an  assumption,  we  are  convinced  beyond  any  question  that 
so  far  as  the  manufacturers,  the  employers  of  labor,  as  well  as  the 
working  people,  are  concerned,  and  perhaps  above  all  the  whole  people, 
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they  will  be  so  greatly  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  a  general  and 
universal  eight-hour  day  as  to  not  only  convince  the  committee  but  to 
convert  the  opposition.  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
companies  opposing  this  bill  have  at  least  had  their  views  modified  in 
regard  to  the  men  who  advocate  its  passage.  I  think  the  gentlemen 
believe  us  at  least  to  be  sane — something  they  did  not  believe  when 
they  came  into  this  case  and  wanted  to  know  whether  anyone  had  the 
temerity  to  say  a  word  in  advocacy  of  its  passage. 

I  have  not  anything  further  to  say  at  this  time.  I  wish,  however, 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  an  argument  when  the  testimony  is 
all  in. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  after  you  have  received 
the  other  answers,  to  have  them  all  printed  together. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  them  at  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  put  your  list  of  interrogatories  at 
the  head  of  them. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  submit  the  entire  letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  submit  the  entire  letter,  and  then  the 
answers  to  it. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlemen  who  favor  the  proposed  bill  have 
now  exhausted  their  witnesses.  If  they  will  produce  others  hereafter 
we  will  hear  them  from  time  to  time.  If  you  now  have  someone 
whom  you  can  call  on  the  other  side,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  do  so. 

Mr.  McCammon.  We  could  not  suppose  for  one  moment,  Mr.  ©hair- 
man,  that  the  gentlemen  who  favor  this  bill  would  "fall  down"  so 
early  in  the  fight.  Our  position  is  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  des- 
troy the  property  of  a  great  many  people,  and  that  reasons  for  such  a 
step  should  be  assigned.  Very  many  reasons  have  not  been  assigned, 
however. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  anybody  to  call  to-dajr,  then? 

Mr.  McCammon.  No  one  at  all;  at  least,  the  companies  I  represent 
have  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  use  the  time  that  remains;  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  be  sure  to  have  witnesses  here  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. You  will  surely  have  them  here  on  next  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock, 
gentlemen  ?  It  is  very  important  that  there  be  no  adjournments  for 
lack  of  witnesses,  and  that  we  use  the  available  time.  1  am  sorry  that 
we  can  not  use  the  time  remaining;  but  if  we  can  not,  we  will  begin 
on  next  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock,  and  I  trust  we  will  go  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  this  bill  before  the  Senate 
in  December. 

I  think,  Senators,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  we  could 
perhaps  venture  upon  daily  hearings,  or  at  least  hearings  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  because  we  want  to  get  the  bill  reported  in  some  shape 
to  the  Senate  to  be  passed  upon.  I  do  not  know  what  shape  it  may  be; 
I  will  not  attempt  to  say. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  that  we  will  expect  them 
to  use  all  the  time,  to  lose  no  time,  to  be  ready  so  far  as  they  can  with 
witnesses,  and  not  to  let  us  adjourn  without  using  the  time  assigned. 
All  the  time  we  can  give  we  do  give.  It  would  be  impracticable  to 
attempt  to  hold  daily  sessions  now. 
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Senator  Daniel.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  committee  is  here  I  can  profit- 
ably use  a  little  timethat  I  should  use  later,  if  the  committee  will  hear 
me,  and  present  some  matters  with  reference  to  the  interests  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  some  matters  in  the  way  of  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes,  sir. 

Hie  Chairman.  Certainly;  we  will  hear  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  07  L.  B.  PAYSON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  behalf  of  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company  I  present 
this  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  me  for  use  as  evidence  before  the 
House  committee;  and  I  present  it  here  in  the  same  way,  as  present- 
ing the  views  of  that  corporation  with  reference  to  this  bill: 

"Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  10th  has  been  received,  referring  to 
bill  3076,  under  consideration  by  the  House  Committee  on  Labor. 
We  reply  to  your  questions  as  follows:  • 

"  First.  Outside  of  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  draftsmen,  clerks,  fore- 
men, and  erecting  engineers  who  are  employed  to  install  machinery  in 
different  portions  of  the  country,  we  employ  in  our  works  about  750 
men.  During  the  period  that  we  were  most  actively  engaged^  in  the 
manufacture  of  water-tube  boilers  for  the  Russian  cruiser  Variag  and 
Russian  battle  ship  Retzivan^  United  States  battle  ship  Maine,  and 
United  States  monitor  Nevada^  we  find  that  about  80  to  100  men  were 
engaged  in  such  work.  Therefore  88  to  90  per  cent  of  our  employees 
may  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boilers  for  other 
than  Government  use,  while  from  10  to  12  per  cent  are  wholly  engaged 
on  Government  work  during  the  period  we  have  large  Government 
contracts  on  hand. 

"  Second.  There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  any  discontent 
among  our  employees  as  to  the  hours  of  labor.  In  April,  1901,  about 
one-half  of  our  machinists  who  are  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  attempted  to  cooperate  with  the  effort  that 
was  at  that  time  being  directed  by  the  machinists  throughout  the 
United  States  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  working  hours 
per  day.  The  effort  that  our  men  made  was  not  because  of  any  feeling 
of  discontent  that  they  had,  but  was  made  in  obedience  to  instructions 
received  from  their  national  association,  and  owing  to  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  which  governed  the  members  of  such  associations  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  records  show  that  our  machin- 
ists have  voluntarily  worked  overtime  more  than  any  other  class  of 
labor  in  our  employ;  and  that  this  has  been  entirely  agreeable  to  them 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  do  any  urging 
at  all  to  induce  them  to  work  overtime. 

"Third.  There  has  never  been  any  strike  of  our  employees  on 
account  of  the  length  of  working  hours,  nor  has  the  question  of  the 
length  of  working  days  been  brought  up  and  discussed  in  any  strike 
that  may  have  been  made  for  some  other  reason;  nor  has  the  question 
of  the  length  of  hours  been  discussed  with  our  superintendent  at  any 
time  by  any  committee  representing  any  of  our  men,  except  in  the 
case  just  cited. 

"Fourth.  Our  product  consists  of  water-tube  boilers  for  land  and 
marine  use.  On  land  our  boilers  are  used  in  large  power  plants,  blast 
furnaces,  rolling  mills,  electric-light  plants,  electric  street  railways, 
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waterworks,  and  manufacturing  and  industrial  plants  generally.  Our 
boilers  are  in  use  in  practically  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  are  exten- 
sively sold  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentine 
Republic,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  South  Africa,  and  England.  Our  marine 
boilers  are  in  use  on  the  Russian  battle  ship  Hetvizan,  the  Russian 
cruiser  Variag,  and  are  now  being  installed  on  the  United  States  bat- 
tle ship  Maine  and  the  United  States  monitor  Nevada.  We  are  now 
about  to  construct  boilfers  for  the  United  States  battle  ships  Georgia 
and  Virginia,  United  States  cruisers  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado,  and 
for  a  cruiser  of  the  Turkish  navy." 

At  this  point  I  will  state  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  have  given 
this  same  firm  contracts  for  boilers  for  each  of  the  three  new  ships 
that  we  are  building  for  the  Government. 

"The  value  of  a  plant  of  boilers  for  a  battle  ship  or  cruiser  is  from 
$225,000  to  $300,000,  varying  on  the  capacity  and  number  of  the 
boilers. 

"Fifth.  From  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  our  boilers  for  stationary  and 
land  use,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  boilers  for  marine  purposes,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
work  in  the  marine  department  forms  but  a*  very  small  portion  of  our 
entire  volume.  Furthermore,  the  margin  of  profit  on  Government 
contracts  is  very  small;  due,  first,  to  the  high  grade  of  material  and 
workmanship  required  in  the  execution  of  all  Government  work,  and, 
second,  to  sharp  competition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  the  greater  portion 
of  whose  product  is  for  the  general  trade,  are  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  take  Government^contracts  at  very  close  prices,  with  the  idea 
that  the  prestige  that  they  will  gain  thereby  and  the  advantage  that 
will  accrue  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  product  being  recognized 
by  the  Government  as  of  a  high  standard  will  result  in  a  greater 
demand,  at  lucrative  prices,  for  their  goods  by  the  general  trade,  and 
that  consequently  they  will  be  compensated  for  any  actual  loss  or  loss 
of  profit  that  they  may  sustain  in  the  execution  of  Government  work. 

"We  have  frequently,  for  this  reason,  ta*en  contracts  for  boilers 
for  the  Government  at  prices  that  have  actually  represented  no  profit 
whatever,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  offer  to  do  work  in  the 
future  without  profit  for  the  same  reason.  Manifestly,  then,  if  the 
bill  under  consideration  became  a  law  we  would  of  necessity  be  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  Government  work,  in  which  there  is  little 
profit  at  best,  and  which  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  volume 
of  our  business,  and  confine  ourselves  to  land  work,  in  which  the  profit 
is  larger  and  wnich  represents  about  nine-tenths  of  our  volume. 

"In  the  consideration  of  this  matter  we  suggest  that  while  under 
certain  conditions  and  in  certain  employments  men  should  not  be 
required  to  spend  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  in  hard  manual  labor, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  nours  of  work  should  be  lim- 
ited in  all  cases  to  eight  hours  per  day,  irrespective  of  the  character 
of  the  work  done,  the  conditions  surrounding  the  workman,  and  the 
time  actually  spent  by  him  in  physical  exertion.  In  machine  and 
boiler  shops,  foundries,  and  blacksmith  and  forge  shops  the  workmen 
are  not  by  any  means  constantly  exerting  physical  efforts  during  the 
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entire  number  of  hours  of  work,  whether  they  be  eight  or  ten  hours 
per  day. 

"In  a  modern  boiler  shop  high-grade  machine  tools  and  labor-saving 
devices  play  an  important  part,  and  in  practically  every  machine  shop 
the  actual  physical  labor  of  the  men  engaged  in  operating  the  machine 
tools  is  not  more  than  one  hour  in  ten.  The  greater  portion  of  his  time 
is  spent  in  adjusting  his  tools  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  operate  prop- 
erly. In  blacksmith  and  forge  shops,  in  which  it  is  popular  to  fancy 
that  the  most  vigorous  physical  efforts  are  constantly  directed,  the 
actual  time  spent  by  the  workingmen  in  manual  labor  will  not  average 
more  than  five  hours  out  of  ten,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  require  at 
least  five  hours  per  day  to  heat  the  metal  which  they  work,  during 
which  time  they  are  idle. 

"In  foundries  where  gray  iron,  malleable,  and  steel  castings  are 
made  the  time  consumed'  in  actual  labor  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
seven  hours  in  ten.  The  molder  concludes  his  day's  work,  closes  his 
mold  ready  to  receive  the  molten  iron  at  the  time  the  blast  is  put  into 
the  cupola.  The  time  of  putting  the  blast  into  the  cupola  varies  in  dif- 
ferent establishments,  but  it  is  usually  from  two  to  three  hours  before 
the  end  of  the  ten-hour  day.  The  last  two  or  three  hours,  then,  of  a 
molder's  day  are  spent  in  seeing  that  his  molds  are  filled,  that  his 
blasts  are  removed,  and  his  day's  work  is  then  done.  Therefore,  even 
although  the  ten-hour  day  is  in  vogue  at  a  large  number  of  industrial 
establishments,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  workingmen 
employed  in  such  plants  are  engaged  in  hard  physical  exertion  during 
the  entire  ten  hours  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature 
of  the  work  requires  cessation  from  time  to  time  for  one  reason  or 
another,  so  that  in  consequence  of  purely  natural  conditions  the  endur- 
ance of  the  men  is  at  no  time  strained. 

44  That  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  themselves  do  not  desire  any 
change  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
during  which  all  classes  of  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  so 
busy,  the  men  have  voluntarily  been  eager  to  work  overtime  and  in 
consequence  earn  increased  wages.  Indeed,  the  disposition  of  our 
men  to  do  this  became  so  marked  a  year  or  two  ago  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  establish  a  rule  that  we  would  not  employ  men  overtime 
except  under  extreme  conditions.  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
when  men  work  overtime  they  are  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  per  hour 
than  is  paid  them  when  they  work  only  the  usual  number  of  hours 
per  day. 

"  It  may  be  argued  that  the  buildings  trade  is  an  example  of  the 
beauty  of  an  eignt-hour  day.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  men 
engaged  in  this  class  of  work  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  elements, 
and  tne  fewer  number  of  hours  employment  per  day  is  more  wearing 
on  them  than  a  greater  number  of  hours  per  day  would  be  on  an 
employee  working  in  a  well -protected  and  well-heated  shop.  What  is 
applicable  to  a  class  of  men  engaged  in  one  kind  of  work  is  not  appli- 
cable to  men  engaged  in  another.  There  may  be  merit  in  the  conten- 
tion that  men  engaged  in  hard  physical  work  outdoors,  where  thev  are 
exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  rain,  snow,  etc.,  should  not 
be  required  nor  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day;  but 
in  manufacturing  establishments  where  the  men  are  well  housed,  in 
buildings  that  are  thoroughly  ventilated  in  the  summer  and  well  heated 
in  the  winter,  and  where  the  men  by  the  very  nature  of  their  employ- 
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ment  can  not  stand  more  than  from  five  to  seven  hours  per  day  in  hard 
manual  labor,  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  their  rights  to  require 
that  they  limit  the  number  of  hours  during  which  they  could  earn 
their  livelihood. 

"In  many  industrial  lines  the  hours  of  work  per  day  have  been 
reduced  as  a  result  of  modifications  of  conditions  and  in  obedience  to 
what  will  appear  to  be  natural  laws.  Each  individual  case  has  adjusted 
itself  in  obedience  to  its  environment  and  peculiarities.  Take,  for 
instance,  railroad  employees;  their  hours  vary  with  the  class  of  work. 
The  hours  of  a  yard-switching  crew  are  twelve  hours  per  day;  the 
hours  of  the  average  freight  crew  are  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  per  day, 
while  the  hours  of  the  passenger  crew  are  about  five  hours  per  day. 
The  freight-yard  crew  does  more  manual  labor  and  less  brain  work; 
the  freight-train  crew  does  slightly  more  brain  work  and  less  manual 
labor,  wnile  the  passenger  crew  does  more  brain  work  and  less  manual 
labor,  and  notwithstanding  the  shorter  hours  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  latter  work  they  wear  out  faster  than  either  the  freight  or  yard 
crews.  In  rolling  and  steel  mills  for  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  com- 
mon laborers,  and  such  other  employees  whose  employment  requires 
very  little  brain  or  manual  effort,  the  day  is  twelve  hours.  The  rollers, 
on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  improved  methods  which  have  made 
the  heating  of  metal  practically  continuous,  work  only  from  six  to 
eight  hours  per  day.  In  days  gone  by,  when  heating  was  intermittent, 
their  day  was  almost  twelve  hours. 

"  We  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  an  investigation  will  prove 
that  conditions  surrounding  work  and  the  character  of  effort  required 
in  each  individual  plant  will  more  satisfactorily  bring  about  an  equi- 
table and  natural  adjustment  of  the  number  of  hours  of  work  j>er  day 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  legislation.  Furthermore,  if  men 
were  suffering  in  any  particular  plant  on  account  of  the  excessive 
number  of  hours  of  labor  in  any  particular  class  of  work,  they  would 
naturally  shun  that  plant  and  that  character  of  work  and  secure 
employment  in  other  directions. 
"Yours,  truly, 

"The  Stirling  Company, 
"Edw.  R.  Stettinius, 

"  Vice-President  and  Treamrer" 

In  the  same  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  put  in  at  this  time  the 
statement  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Hyde,  who  is  president  of  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  a  large  shipbuilding  concern  at  Bath,  Me.,  and  also  of  the 
Hyde  Windlass  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  General  Hyde? 

Mr.  Payson.  1  do  not  know;  I  have  never  heard. 

Mr.  MoCammon.  General  Hyde  is  dead;  it  is  his  son. 

Mr.  Payson.  These  two  men  are  brothers— John  and  Edward.  This 
is  Mr.  John  Hyde  who  is  president  of  the  company.  This  is  his  letter, 
which  was  put  in  before  the  House  committee,  and  I  desire  to  put  it 
in  here: 

"STATEMENT  OF   MR.    JOHN  8.    HYDE,   REPRESENTING    THE  BATH  IRON 
WORKS  AND  THE  HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY,   OF  BATH,  ME. 

"Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  1  represent  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company,  of  Bath,  Me.,  and  I  am 
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an  officer  of  both  companies.  The  Bath  Iron  Works  are  shipbuilders, 
and  are,  therefore,  Government  contractors.  The  Hyde  Windlass 
Company  makes  auxiliary  machinery  for  war  ships,  and  a  large  part 
of  their  output  is  indirectly  for  the  Government,  and  therefore  they 
are  subcontractors  under  this  bill. 

"I  wished  to  explain  my  reason  for  representing  both  of  them. 

"We  think  that  this  bill  will  be  a  grave  injury  to  both  companies; 
that  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  product,  ana  it  will  make  the  product 
cost  the  Government  a  great  deal  more.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Daven- 
port's testimony  on  that  question. 

"In  shipbuilding,  of  course,  we  use  a  very  much  greater  diversity 
of  material  than  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  A  ship  is  said 
to  represent,  when  finished,  about  95  per  cent  labor  in  some  form  or 
other.  There  is  one  point  1  have  not  neard  brought  out.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  bill,  as  it  reads,  forces  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
Government  work  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  basis  or  give  up  Government 
work.  As  I  read  the  bill,  it  seems  to  say  that  all  the  employees  of  that 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  whether  engaged  on  Government  work 
or  otherwise,  provided  any  part  of  his  output  is  for  the  Government, 
must  go  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  That  brings  the  subcontractor  for 
the  shipbuilder  to  the  point  where  you  tell  him  he  must  either  do  Gov- 
ernment work  or  go  out  of  it  altogether.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
shipbuilder  of  this  country  does  a  great  deal  of  Government  work.  It 
is  a  large  part  of  their  output,  and  by  reason  of  doing  this  Govern- 
ment work  they  have  been  able  to  build  up  their  plants,  and  are  hoping 
in  a  reasonable  time  to  be  at  the  point  where  they  are  able  to  compete 
in  foreign  markets.  They  have  not  arrived  at  that  point  yet,  and 
they  feel  that  this  legislation  at  this  time  will  set  them  back  a  great 
many  years  in  arriving  at  that  point. 

"  In  doing  Government  work  the  contract  calls  for  penalties  for  not 
completing  the  contract  at  a  given  time.  It  calls  for  penalties  if  the 
speed  is  not  reached,  and  the  intention  of  this  bill  is  to  add  another 
penalty  in  case  this  bill  is  violated,  with  no  corresponding  advantage 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  any  way.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  can  not  help  but  add  to  the  cost  oi  the  product.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Government  might  just  as  well  put  a  bill  through  Congress 
that  the  Government  shall  pay  20  per  cent  more  for  all  it  purchases 
than  the  market  rate  for  that  particular  product. 

"There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  is  this :  That 
the  time  taken  in  doing  the  Government  work,  in  shipbuilding  more 
especially,  will  have  to  be  very  considerably  increased — 20  per  cent, 
at  least,  perhaps  more— for  this  reason:  In  the  progress  of  tne  build- 
ing of  the  ship  there  is  a  delay,  perhaps,  in  the  receiving  of  a  certain 
piece — a  sternpost,  for  instance — which  is  a  steel  casting.  Perhaps 
that  is  being  machined  in  the  machine  shop  before  it  goes  out  in  the 
yard.  The  nonreceipt  of  that  sternpost  delays  the  work  very  much. 
and  when  it  comes  the  men  are  there/ore  worked  extra  time  to  forward 
the  progress  of  that  work.  We  have  found  always  that  the  men  are 
very  anxious  to  get  that  extra  work.  It  increases  their  weekly  wages. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  work  fourteen  hours  on  that  sort  of  work 
and  pay  for  fifteen  hours,  and  the  men  have  been  very  anxious  to  get 
it.  I  do  not  mean  that  is  continuous;  I  mean  that  is  so  in  an  isolated 
instance,  where  it  is  necessary  to  force  forward  one  particular  part  of 
the  work  in  order  to  forward  the  completion  of  the  whole  thing.     So 
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I  think  the  time  of  completion  would  be  delayed  at  least  20  per  cent 
on  all  contracts. 

"If  the  shipbuilders  were  brought  to  the  point  where  they  had  to 
choose  between  doing  Government  work  entirely  or  doing  no  Gov- 
ernment work,  the  Government,  perhaps,  would  be  put  to  the  point 
where  they  would  be  obliged  to  build  the  vessels  themselves.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  that  that  not  only  costs  the  Government  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  more  money  than  doing  it  by  contract,  but  also  that 
it  takes  from  50  to  100  per  cent  longer  time  to  get  the  work  out  than 
when  they  do  it  by  contract." 

The  Chairman.  They  work  nine  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Payson.  They  work  ten  hours  a  day,  with  a  half  holiday  on 
Saturday — fifty-five  hours — as  Mr.  O'Connell  puts  it,  but  1  put  it  ten 
hours  a  day  for  five  days  and  five  hours  on  Saturday.  That  is  the  way 
the  fifty-five  hours  comes  in.  And  I  may  say,  without  assuming  any 
technical  knowledge  about  it,  or  making  any  quibble  about  fifty-five 
hours  a  week,  and  whether  that  means  a  ten-hour  workday  or  not, 
that  it  always  means  that  and  never  means  anything  else.  There  can 
not  be  any  intimation  from  anybody  that  it  does  mean  anything  but 
ten  hours  a  day  for  five  days  and  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday.  That 
makes  the  fifty -five  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  me  a  word  just  there.  Even  if  all  who  desired 
to  build  ships  for  the  Government  could  adjust  their  bids  to  eight-hour 
labor,  your  point  is,  of  course,  that  it  would  put  a  new  element  into 
their  private  contracts? 

Mr.  Payson.  You  should  end  your  inquiry,  Senator,  if  1  may  make 
the  suggestion  at  that  point.  It  could  not  be  done  in  that  way.  Take 
our  own  yard  at  Newport  News,  about  which  I  assume  to  know  some- 
thing. Twenty  per  cent  of  our  work  there  is  Government  work.  In 
making  a  bid  for  the  Government  we  could  not  estimate  upon  a  basis 
of  eight  hours  for  that  work  and  an  increased  expense  for  those  eight 
hours,  because  with  every  other  shipbuilder  the  output  is  different; 
with  some  it  is  a  great  deal  less  proportionately.  Some  shipbuilders 
only  take  one  vessel,  and  some  of  those  are  small  ones — for  instance, 
the  Trigg  Iron  Works,  at  Richmond.  They  have  never  built  a  large 
ship  at  all.  The  largest  they  have  ever  built  has  been  a  torpedo-boat 
destroyer.  1  do  not  remember  its  tonnage,  but  it  is  a  comparatively 
small  boat,  as  you  all  know. 

Therefore  if  we  undertook  to  bid  on  this  Government  work  upon 
the  basis  of  cost  alone  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  us  to  estimate 
it;  because  just  as  soon  as  we  started  in  with  20  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  our  vara  on  the  basis  of  eight  hours,  what  would  we  do  with  the 
other  80  per  cent?  We  would  have  to  put  it  down  to  eight  hours; 
and  when  we  did  that  upon  private  work  we  would  have  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  shipyards  all  over  the  country  which  do  nothing 
but  private  work. 

There  are  plenty  of  the  large  shipyards  of  this  country  which  do 
not  do  a  stroke  ot  work  for  the  Government — as,  for  instance,  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  opposite  Phila- 
delphia. There  is  one  of  the  most  complete  plants,  so  lar  as  it  goes, 
that  there  is  in  the  Union  to-day.  It  is  modern  and  up  to  date;  every- 
thing is  new;  it  has  unlimited  resources  behind  it.  As  far  as  shops 
and  machinery  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are  concerned,  barring  the 
question  of  advantages  of  area  and  water  front,  there  is  not  a  tetter 
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shipbuilding  plant  in  the  whole  Union,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  better 
one  in  the  world  than  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  have  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  they  do  not  do  a  dollar  of  Government  work — not 
a  dollar.  We  do  marine  work  in  competition  with  them,  and  they 
work  ten  hours  a  day,  precisely  as  we  do  upon  marine  work. 

If  I  make  myself  understood,  that  illustration  covers  the  whole  field. 

If  there  were  sufficient  Government  work  now  to  keep  three,  four, 
five,  or  more  yards  constantly  employed,  and  the  bidding  upon  that 
character  of  workw^re  all  there  were  in  it  between  the  contractor  and 
the  Government,  then  something  of  this  kind  might  be  practical. 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  that  be  the  practical  operation  of  such  a 
bill  as  this? 

Mr.  Pay80N.  Every  man  connected  with  the  industry  says  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  this  examination  to  indicate  any 
opinion  about  the  bill  on  my  part,  of  course. 

Mr.  Payson.  Oh,  I  understand  that  perfectly;  but  every  shipbuilder 
and  every  captain  of  industry  and  every  man  who  is  an  employer 
of  labor  says  no.  We  will  show  you  before  we  are  through,  dv  the 
testimony  of  people  who  came  before  the  House  Committee  and  will 
come  before  you — I  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  a  unanimity  of 
opinion;  there  will  not  be  a  dissenting  witness  out  of  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred people  who  will  testify  before  you— -that  it  is  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility to  do  a  thing  of  this  kind  in  any  branch  of  business,  from  the 
manufacture  of  a  spoon  or  a  jack  knife  up  to  a  battle  ship.  In  the 
smaller  industries  tne  same  rule  applies  that  obtains  in  the  larger  con- 
struction. 

I  shall  be  glad,  at  a  later  period  of  this  hearing,  to  go  into  that  sub- 
ject more  at  length. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  impracticable  for  a 
corporation  engaged  in  shipbuilding  to  absorb  all  that  work? 

Mr.  Payson.  Oh,  it  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility,  Senator. 
In  the  first  place,  under  the  statute  everything  has  to  be  done  by  com- 
petitive bidding,  by  contract.  The  bidders  all  over  the  Union  come 
in;  so  that  from  Seattle  at  the  north  to  the  shipbuilders  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  the  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Maine  all 
down  the  Atlantic  coast  until  we  get  down  to  the  pl$nt  at  Newport 
News,  everything  is  upon  competitive  bids.  The  work  is  always  aone 
in  connection  with  private  work — that  is,  ordinary  marine  work. 
There  is  not  a  shipyard  in  the  country  that  undertakas  to  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  Government  work.  Indeed,  I  think  the  proportion  we  have 
at  Newport  News  is  larger  than  in  any  other  shipyard  in  the  country; 
and  ours  runs  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Might  it  not  happen  that  a  number  of  establish- 
ments having;  already  a  large  amount  of  Government  work  would  seek 
to  increase  tne  Government  work,  so  that  the  private  work  would  be 
a  small  pail  of  their  output? 

Mr.  Payson.  How  do  you  mean  that  they  would  seek  to  increase  it? 
They  could  only  do  it  by  being  successful  in  getting  the  contracts. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course;  and  if  they  did  so  bid,  and  thus  became 
builders  of  Government  work,  others  having  in  the  same  line  but  little 
Government  work  and  arguing,  as  your  witnesses  here  have  said,  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  abandon  their  private  contracts  for  the  sake 
of  the  Government  work,  would  not  be  competitive  bidders  with  the 
first  class.    Might  it  not  happen,  therefore,  tnat  without  great  hurt  to 
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industry  at  large  a  bill  like  this  would  operate  to  segregate  the  Gov- 
ernment work,  confining  it  to  a  number  of  establishments  with  highly- 
trained  operatives,  systematic  methods,  the  best  machinery,  and  short 
hours,  wnile  the  other  persons  would  retire  from  the  field,  and  thus 
the  work  would  be  somewhat  divided? 

Mr.  Patson.  No;  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility,  Senator,  for 
two  or  three  reasons  which  I  will  state.  The  first  one  is  that  there 
is  no  one  yard  and,  in  fact,  no  two  or  three  yards  in  this  country  that 
could  to-day,  with  their  present  facilities,  undertake  the  amount  of 
Government  work  which  is  in  sight,  if  they  had  the  whole  of  it:  and 
there  is  no  assurance  that  they  could  have  it  or  that  they  could  be 
guaranteed  it  in  any  event.  Certainly  Congress  never  could  go  to  the 
extent  of  abandoning  competitive  bidding  so  long  as  work  is  done 
under  the  contract  system.  Everybody  would  have  to  be  invited  to 
bid;  and  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  who  could  do  the  work  would 
get  the  contract  for  it,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  being  given  discre- 
tion to  determine  whether  a  bidder  was  in  a  condition  to  perform  the 
work  or  not. 

Then,  again,  such  a  course  would  be  asking  the  shipbuilders  to  enter 
upon  a  practically  impossible  state  of  things  in  respect  to  confining 
their  work  exclusively  to  Government  work.  There  nas  to  be  a  variety 
of  work  to  keep  up  one  of  these  great  plants,  and  all  the  odds  and  ends 
must  be  worked  in.  That  is  so  at  all  the  large  shipyards  of  the  country. 
Where  there  is  delay  in  getting  material  from  the  contractors  the 
men  have  an  opportunity  to  go  on  with  other  work,  so  that  merchant 
work  and  ordinary  marine  work  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously, 
hand  in  hand,  with  Government  work. 

It  often  happens,  particularly  in  the  present  condition  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industries,  that  the  great  steel  manufacturers  are  largely 
behind  in  their  orders  for  the  ordinary  plate  steel,  frames,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Simply  as  an  illustration,  we  have  a  contract  now  for 
the  building  of  the  battleship  Virginia.  She  and  her  sister  ships  will 
be  the  best  ships  this  Government  has  yet  produced. 

We  have  been  ready  to  go  on  with  that  ship  at  our  yard  for  some- 
thing like  four  months,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  from  the 
steel  companies  the  necessary  material  to  enable  us  to  lay  her  keel. 
Although  as  soon  as  the  keel  was  laid  and  we  got  the  necessary  material 
we  were  ready  to  go  on.  It  has  been  between  four  and  five  months  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  the  material  because  of  the  demand  for  that 
particular  product. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  who  otherwise  would  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  on  this  ship  are  going  on  with  the  merchant  marine  work. 
It  would  be  an  impossibility  to  undertake  to  segregate  the  Government 
work  from  the  private  work,  and  have  the  Government  work  done  in 
one  or  two  or  three  or  four  shipyards  to  the  exclusion  of  private  work. 
Everybody  agrees  to  that,  and  it  looks  on  the  face  of  it  as  though  it 
were  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  views  now,  as  you  know.  One  is 
that  ships  should  be  built  at  the  Government  navy-yards. 

Mr.  rATSON.  Yes;  1  have  been  through  that  matter  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Many  persons  contend  that  without  personal  pri- 
vate interest,  and  the  keen  sagacious  watchfulness  of  a  man  who  has  a 
responsibility  and  a  hope  of  profit,  such  building  would  be  very  expen- 
sive to  the  Government,  and  would  not  be  so  well  done,  even  with 
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careful  inspection.  Others  believe  that  it  can  be  well  done;  that  the 
Government  would  have  absolute  control  of  the  whole  transaction, 
with  trained  men,  watchful,  careful  men,  and  that  they  would  be 
equally  solicitous  to  save  time  and  to  save  expense,  and  thus  produce 
the  same  result  for  a  price  that  a  private  contractor  could  not  afford 
to  accept. 

Now,  might  it  not  be  (1  want  to  get  your  view  of  the  matter)  that 
here  is  another  solution  of  that  question?  That  if  a  law  of  this  sort 
should  be  in  operation  it  would  practically  make  certain  yards  pro- 
ducers of  Government  work  under  highly  favored  conditions,  while 
others  would  be  confined  to  private  marine  work,  thus  perhaps  meet- 
ing what  to  a  degree  is  sought  for  in  the  agitation  for  building  ships 
in  Government  yards? 

Mr.  Payson.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see,  Senator,  any  relation 
between  the  two  subjects;  and  I  have  been  pretty  familiar  with  the 
discussion  of  this  question  for  the  last  six  years.  Of  course  there  is  a 
call  for  the  building  of  ships  in  the  navy-yards.  These  gentlemen  can 
speak  for  themselves  on  that  point  better  than  1  can;  but  of  course 
such  a  plan  means  an  eight-hour  day,  and  it  means  the  ordinary  days 
of  leave,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  are  always  given  in  the 
Government  navy-yards. 

Without  going  into  any  discussion  now  or  saying  anything  which 
would  lead  to  discussion  (because  that  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  at  the 
moment),  I  venture  to  say  that  the  experiment  of  building  snips  in  the 
navy-yards  would  not  only  prove  costly  and  injurious  but  a  disastrous 
one  to  the  Government  if  it  should  be  undertaken. 

The  Chairman.  If  certain  private  yards  would  do  this  work  you 
would  have  the  added  element  of  personal  interest,  personal  responsi- 
bility, and  hope  of  personal  profit  which  would  not  occur  in  the  navy- 
yards,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Payson.  Oh,  yes— that  is,  as  to  the  individual  ships  which  are 
being  built;  but  that  we  have  to-day.  You  would  not  by  any  possi- 
bility get  it  in  any  added  degree. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  would  it  be  if  they  had  80  per  cent  of 
Government  work  in  the  shipyards  instead  of  20? 

Mr.  Payson.  That  would  be  an  impossibility,  Senator,  unless  it  was 
restricted  practically  to  one  yard,  and  that  you  could  not  hope  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  ft  might  be  restricted  to  six  or  eight  yards  on  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Payson.  No;  not  to  do  80  per  cent  of  the  work,  because  the 
shipbuilding  plants  which  now  do  Government  work  are  comparatively 
few.  The  Bath  Iron  Works  is  one;  the  Fore  River  Engine  Company, 
just  below  Boston,  is  a  second;  the  Lewis  Nixon  &  Co.s  works  at 
Elizabethport  is  a  third,  and  they  have  never  built  a  battle  ship;  the 
Cramps  are  a  fourth;  we  are  a  fifth.  The  Triggs  have  never  bunt  any 
large  work.  The  Union  Iron  Works  is  a  sixth,  and  Moran  Brothel's, 
at  Seattle,  are  a  seventh.  Those  seven  yards  are  the  only  ones  in  this 
country  which  have  ever  built  anything  larger  than  an  ordinary  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer. 

(The  hour  of  12  having  arrived,  the  chairman  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee would  adjourn  until  Monday,  June  30,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Before  the  committee  adjourns,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  give  notice  that  I  wish  to  make  some  inquiries  of  Judge  Pay- 
son  regarding  the  letter  he  has  put  in  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  you  may  do  that.  You  will  have  that 
opportunity.  Mr.  Payson,  you  will  be  able  to  produce  your  witnesses 
here  on  Monday  and  Tuesdav,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Payson.  Perhaps  Judge  McCammon  can;  I  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so  before  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Of  course  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  should 
imagine  we  could  produce  witnesses  on  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  give  you  that  day,  and  we  want 
to  hear  all  we  can.  We  are  all  very  busy  men,  and  we  wish  to  hold 
sessions  on  these  two  days  if  we  can.  I  will  ask  you  in  some  way  to 
produce  some  people  here  Monday  and  Tuesdav. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  will  be  prepared  to  go  on  with  someone  on  Tuesday. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  have  someone  here  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Hayden? 

Mr.  Hayden.  1  think  we  can  probably  arrange  it. 

The  Chairman.  Be  sure  to  ao  it,  because  we  are  all  very  much 
occupied;  and  I  am  taking  the  chance  that  there  will  be  no  meeting  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  that  day. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Monday,  June  30, 1902, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,,  D.  C,  Monday,  June  30,  1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman)  and  Clapp. 

Present  also:  Hon.  Anthony  Higgins,  ex-Senator  from  Delaware, 
representing  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company,  of  Wilmington, 
Del. ;  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  esq.,  James  H.  Hayden,  esq.,  and  Robert 
C.  HaydenT  esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Shipbuilding 
Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
etc.;  S.  G.  Hopkins,  esa.,  representing  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company,  of  Camden,  N.  J.;  Col.  George  H.  Barbour,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  legislation  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers; William  L.  baunders,  esq.,  D.  A.  Tompkins,  esq.,  David  M. 
Barry,  esq.,  and  Marshall  Gushing,  esq.,  members  of  said  committee; 
Samuel  Gompers,  esq.,  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  others. 

INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENT  07  DAVIS   M.  BARRY,  PRESIDENT 
07  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  07  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Barry? 

Mr.  Barry.  David  M.  Barry. 

The  Chairman.  Your  age,  residence,  and  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  am  50  years  old;  my  residence  is  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
I  am  a  carriage  manufacturer,  and  the  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

We  are,  as  you  probably  know,  a  very  large  association,  made  up 
of  manufacturers  employing  a  great  many  people  and  a  great  deal  of 
capital  in  our  business.  We  have,  among  other  things,  a  legislative 
committee,  and  if  it  be  your  pleasure  1  should  prefer  to  introduce  you 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee.     Will  that  ne  satifactory  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Barry.  He  is  Col.  George  Barbour,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  address  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  GEOEGL  H.  BARBOUR  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANTJPACTTTRERS. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Barbour,  will  you  please  give  your  name, 
age,  and  residence? 

Colonel  Barbour.  My  full  name  is  George  H.  Barbour;  1  am  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  beside  which  I  am  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Michigan  Stove  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  object  of  this  committee  is  simply  to  place  before  you  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  as  we  view  it  from  our  standpoint.  We  are  largely 
interested  in  manufacturing  interests,  and  also  feel  interested  in  labor; 
and  we  wish  to  endeavor  to  place  before  you  the  reasons  for  which  it 
seems  to  us  an  eight-hour  law  would  be  detrimental. 

I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  if  the  plan  should  become  universal 
there  would  not  be  the  same  objections  to  it;  but  I  fail  to  see  how 
that  can  be  brought  about.  Consequently  there  are  the  objections 
which  I  will  go  over  in  detail. 

The  tendency  has  been  and  is  to-day  for  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labor.  That  can  only  be  accomplished  to  a  limit,  to  such  a  limit  as 
will  not  work  disadvantageously  to  either  laborer  or  manufacturer. 

In  the  institution  I  represent  we  have  but  very  little  of  what  we 
term  day  work.  We  have  over  twelve  hundred  employes,  and  in  addi- 
tion I  am  interested  in  other  manufacturing  interests  that  employ 
more  than  that  number.  As  I  said,  the  majority  of  our  labor  is  on 
piecework.  We  work,  of  course,  to  the  ten-hour  limit,  and  we  have 
one  department  that  only  works  nine  hours. 

We  nave  found  that  the  working  of  one  department  nine  hours  has 
operated  disadvantageously  in  many  ways  in  tne  way  of  accomplishing 
the  amount  of  work  we  have  at  the  present  time.  To  illustrate,  last 
week  we  had  to  invest  over  $6,000  in  one  department  to  get  up  the 
work  that  was  produced  by  the  polishers,  they  being  unable  to  get  it 
done  during  the  same  number  of  hours,  and,  of  course,  that  meant 
that  we  had  to  increase  our  capacity. 

There  are  a  good  many  elements  that  creep  in.  We  are  very  glad 
we  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  plan  by  which  all  of  the  employees  of 
our  different  departments  except  the  molders  quit  work  on  Saturdays. 
We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  do  that.  I  think  the  working  class 
ought  to  have  some  recreation.  I  think  it  is  to  their  benefit  when  it 
can  be  done,  and  not  to  their  disadvantage  or  that  of  the  employer. 

This  subject  is  somewhat  familiar  to  me,  because  in  the  year  1897, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Gompers,  was  asked  by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  prepare  a  letter  to  be  published  on  the  subject  of 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  1  was  asked  to  write  an  answer  for  the  opposite 
side.  I  have  it  here,  and  without  taking  the  time  of  the  gentlemen 
present  to  read  it,  I  will  submit  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  incorporate  that  letter  in 
your  remarks. 

Colonel  Barbour.  You  will  find  it  on  page  216  of  this  book. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  included. 
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The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

MB.    BABBOUB'S  PAPER. 

_  Detboit,  Mich.,  December  1, 1896. 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Morse, 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

My  Dear  Sib:  I  fully  realize  that  writing  an  article  touching  on  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  considered  as  a  day's  work  is  taking  up  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  sure  to  affect 
both  the  employer  and  employee,  and,  believing  as  I  do,  that  a  mutual 
interest  should  always  exist  between  the  employer  and  the  employee 
so  that  there  may  be  as  little  friction  as  possible,  I  conclude  there  is 
but  one  position  for  me  to  take  in  this  discussion,  and  that  is  to 
endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  deal  with  both  sides  impartially 
and  fairly.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  subject  of  the  eight-hour  move- 
ment has  been  very  generally  discussed  and  considered  and  has  become 
quite  a  popular  theory  with  the  masses  of  labor;  but  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question;  in  other  words,  this  is  a  subject,  by  compari- 
son, like  a  two-edged  sword,  which  "cuts  both  ways." 

The  adoption  of  eight  hours  as  a  day's  labor  is  sure  to  seriously  affect 
both  of  the  interested  parties.  I  would  feel  disposed,  upon  personal 
grounds,  to  advocate  somewhat  favorably  eight  nours  as  constituting 
a  day's  work;  but  here  let  us  consider  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way: 
We  will  take  for  illustration  a  manufacturing  institution  that  has  a 
certain  capacity.  While  I  admit  that  by  running  the  works  to  the 
fullest  capacity,  say,  three  hundred  days  of  the  year,  ten  hours  each  day, 
the  manufacturer  is  able  to  fill  all  his  orders,  yet  he  has  no  surplus 
stock  left  over  at  the  close  of  the  year's  business.  Now,  by  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  he  has  carefully  figured  costs  and  has  arranged  to  pay 
all  his  employees  as  liberal  wages  as  his  business  will  admit,  allowing 
for  himself  a  fair  compensation  for  the  amount  invested — nothing 
more.  Now  comes  up  the  eight-hour  question  for  him  to  consider. 
What  is  his  first  conclusion?  What  does  this  mean  to  him?  He 
argues,  "I  have  only  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  so  far,  working 
ten  hours  daily;  if  I  come  down  to  only  running  my  works  eight  hours 
per  day,  it  means  a  20  per  cent  decrease  in  my  volume  and  I  can  not 
supply  my  customers  on  any  such  basis  as  this.  There  is  but  one  of 
two  things  left  for  me  to  do,  either  to  insist  on  ten  hours  as  a  day's 
work  or  to  add  to  my  works  20  per  cent  more  capacity  in  certain 
departments,  and  this  means  an  outlay  of  capital  for  real  estate, 
increased  interest,  buildings,  machinery,  more  employees,  and  perhaps 
more  clerical  help,  etc."  Now,  where  is  he  going  to  land ?  It  seems  to 
me,  with  all  this  additional  expense  which  must  be  figured  against  the 
business,  with  the  liability  that  he  could  not  increase  his  prices  for  the 
goods  he  manufactures,  tne  only  thing  he  would  have  to  resort  to  would 
be  to  reduce  the  prices  paid  for  labor  or  else  go  out  of  business.  Does 
labor  want  this?  I  say  no — do  not  crowd  the  manufacturer  to  this 
issue  at  your  own  expense. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  that  confronts  the  manufacturer  at  the 

S resent  time  is  the  fixed  expenses  that  follow  the  business  three  hun- 
red  and  sixty-five  days  of  each  year.  It  is  like  the  interest  account 
that  never  sleeps;  constantly  on  the  alert  twenty -four  hours  of  each 
day,  and  must  be  met  whether  business  is  good  or  bad,  and  especially 
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when  business  is  poor,  then  comes  the  trying  time;  certain  expenses 
have  to  be  met  and  he  can  not  depend  too  much  on  the  future.  The 
wise  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  other  business  man  must,  if  he  would 
succeed,  arrange  for  his  business  on  some  business  principles.  If  he 
fails  to  succeed  in  the  business  he  is  engaged  in,  there  is  but  one  thing 
that  follows — failure;  and  if  a  manufacturer  who  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  does  not  meet  with  success,  who  feels  the  loss  the  greatest, 
and  is  most  seriously  affected?    Those  that  he  employs. 

The  most  prosperous  times  for  the  laborer  are  when  capital,  as  well 
as  manufacturers  and  business  men,  find  such  a  condition  in  the  busi- 
ness channels  of  this  great  country  that  they  can  give  ready  employ- 
ment to  the  large  army  of  laborers  who  are  seeking  employment.  In 
my  opinion  the  most  prosperous  times  that  this  country  ever  experi- 
ences are  when  capital  is  well  employed,  which  means  at  the  same  time 
that  manufacturers  are  busy  and  success  follows  to  all  classes. 

I  would  like,  personally,  myself,  to  see  labor  employed  less  hours, 
so  that  they  might  have  more  time  to  themselves,  spend  more  time 
with  their  families,  and  have  an  additional  amount  of  recreation 
thrown  in;  but  I  do  not  advise  the  agitation  of  this  subject  at  the 
expense  of  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  employee,  and  more  especi- 
ally if  it  m&ns  the  reduction  of  wages  to  a  vast  number  of  employees 
of  this  country.  It  must  be  admitted  by  the  laboring  classes  that  in 
all  manufacturing  institutions  more  or  less  time  is  wasted  during  the 
hours  of  labor,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  some  of 
these  abuses  which  could  and  should  be  remedied.  Some  men  are 
always  prompt  and  ready  to  commence  work  at  the  blow  of  the  whistle, 
while  others  will  often  be,  say,  five  to  ten  minutes  late,  and  they  will 
take  an  additional  amount  of  time  before  they  get  to  work.  Again, 
during  the  morning  hours  they  stop  to  take  lunch,  and  use  up  ten 
minutes'  time  at  least;  after  this  the  noon  hour  approaches;  they  are 
anxious  to  hear  the  whistle  blow,  and  may  stop  work  ten  minutes 
before  noon,  so  that  they  can  wash;  and  a  similar  condition  of  things 
goes  on  in  the  afternoon. 

Now,  you  can  readily  see  that  if  we  only  calculate  on  the  time  lost 
in  their  morning's  work  we  have  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  time 
against  him,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  with  a  large  force  of  employees, 
what  this  means  to  the  employer.  The  machinery  is  running  all  the 
time,  and  the  employer  has  a  right  to  expect  an  honest  day's  work; 
but  such  things  as  1  have  mentioned  creep  in.  If  these  objectionable 
conditions  could  be  removed  I  believe  I  might  personally  favor  nine 
hours  as  a  day's  work.  I  think  this  could  be  accomplished  by  both 
employer  and  employee  giving  due  consideration  to  eacn  other's  rights, 
ana  if  the  employee  would  give  nine  hours'  honest  work  1  do  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  1  believe  it  would  compensate  the  manufacturer  for 
this  additional  one  hour  granted,  but  it  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  to  come  about  in  this  way  if  equal  justice  is  to  be  shared  between 
both  parties  interested. 

^  If  organizations  expect  to  gain  a  victory  they  must  be  sure  they  are 
right  in  their  demands.  Unreasonable  demands  may  at  times  prevail, 
but  sooner  or  later  a  reaction  will  occur,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  suc- 
cess will  follow;  and  prove  lasting  or  beneficial  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived  to  both  parties  interested. 
In  jmy  opinion,  laborers  can  not  afford  to  demand  the  eight-hour  policy 
if  it  is  going  to  seriously  affect  their  wages  or  incomes,  and  when  you 
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ask  manufacturers  to  grant  a  20  per  cent  reduction — say  two  hours 
less  labor  each  day — it  is  sure  to  affect  not  only  the  employer  but  the 
employee. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  my  arguments  wherein  the  manufac- 
turer would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  change  in  the  working  hours — 
say,  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  work  in  place  of  ten.  All  ques- 
tions of  this  nature  require  very  careful  thought,  so  that  any  decision 
arrived  at  will  not  affect  either  parties  interested.  The  argument  may 
be  pi*esented  that  no  time  will  be  lost  when  an  employer  01  labor  con- 
ducts his  business  on  what  is  known  as  hiring  his 'help  by  the  hour  or 
paying  them  so  much  for  each  article  turned  out,  but  the  same  20  per 
cent  reduction  of  output  creeps  in  here  when  he  has  only  sufficient 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  trade  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours 
each  day. 

If  labor  can,  in  any  way,  arrange  so  that  eight  hours  will  accomplish 
as  much  as  is  now  accomplished  in  the  regular  ten  hours,  then  the 
question  is  easily  solved,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  the  manufacturer  or 
employer  of  labor  can  arrange  to  pay  as  much  for  eight  hours'  work 
as  he  has  been  paying  for  the  ten  unless  his  margin  of  profits  has  been 
large;  otherwise  he  must  divide  up  for  the  two  nours  lost  with  labor 
or  advance  the  price  of  his  product  to  cover  this  additional  expense 
which  must  follow  on  the  eight-hour  basis  in  comparison  with  the  ten- 
hour  basis,  and  if  this  were  accomplished,  I  fear  very  much  that  the 
manufacturer  who  was  willing  to  try  the  experiment  would  sooner  or 
later  come  across  a  competitor  who  had  refused  to  grant  any  con- 
cession from  the  ten-hour  basis,  and  such  competition  would  not  be 
very  pleasant  for  the  manufacturer  who  was  working  on  the  eight- 
hour  plan. 

Here  you  have  again  the  20  per  cent  disadvantage  to  overcome,  and 
my  best  judgment  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  such  competition  to 
stand  up  against  would  prove  disastrous  in  the  end  to  labor.  Sure  it 
is  a  manufacturer  can  not  count  the  cost  of  his  product  even  5  or  10 
per  cent  more  than  his  competitor  is  offering  to  sell  a  similar  article 
and  expect  to  remain  in  business  very  long;  so  I  wish  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  all  important  in  this 
subject;  and  that  is,  not  to  allow  a  decision  to  be  arrived  at  without 
considering  well  the  effects.  If  your  employer  is  seriously  affected, 
and  by  a  change  from  ten  hours  to  eight  he  finds  his  business  is  crip- 
pled so  that  he  can  not  continue  it,  you,  the  emplovee,  will  be  the  loser 
as  well  as  the  employer.  Therefore,  I  repeat  again,  and  caution  labor 
to  not  act  hastily  in  this  matter,  but  give  it  careful  consideration,  and 
do  not  force  the  issue  if  you  can  not  offer  with  the  eight:hour  plan 
something  to  counteract  the  20  per  cent  loss  of  time  when  the  ten- 
hour  plan  is  taken  into  consideration  as  a  day's  work. 

In  certain  lines  of  work  there  may  be  more  or  less  pleasure,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  men  or  women  do  not  work  simply  because  they 
especially  like  to  but  from  a  condition  which  exists  or  for  the  revenue 
it  brings.  Certain  it  is  that  one  feels  physically  better  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  nature  requires  it,  but  overwork  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  advocate.  When  we  seejyoung  boys  or  girls  working  beyond 
what  nature  will  stand,  there  is  only  one  result,  and  that  is  sooner  or 
later  they  will  give  out,  and  then  there  is  but  little  for  them  to  enjoy, 
for  the  one  reason,  if  nothing  more,  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
save  but  little,  and  I  am  a  strong  believer  that  practical  laws  should 
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be  made  to  carefully  govern  and  protect  this  class  of  labor.  We  must 
not  forget  the  all-important  thing,  and  that  is  to  educate  boys  and 
girls.  Give  them  a  good  common-school  education,  if  nothing  more, 
and  then  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age  they  will  be  much  better 
prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  care  for  themselves.  If  it  were 
possible  I  would  advocate  doing  away  entirely  with  what  is  termed 
child  labor,  because  it  deprives  them  of  an  education,  which  is  so 
essential,  and  there  are  any  number  of  arguments  that  could  be  pre- 
sented against  the  employment  of  the  younger  classes  were  it  not  often 
that  the  main  support  of  a  family  depends  on  this  class  of  labor. 
There  is  something  even  more  important  to  look  forward  to,  and  that 
is  the  future  conditions  that  must  follow  unless  we  legislate  to  improve 
them.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  I  am  sure  we  have  somewhat 
improved  these  conditions,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  more 
improvement. 

A  word  here  regarding  our  present  manufacturing  institutions  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  We  take  for  granted  that  more  or  less  of  the 
young  element,  say,  over  14  years  of  age,  will  always  be  employed,  and 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  manufacturer  to  see  to  it  that  any 
improvement  that  can  be  added  to  benefit  this  class  of  labor  should  be 
adopted,  and  this  should  not  only  be  confined  to  the  young  class  but 
should  equally  affect  all  employees;  in  other  words,  make  everything 
as  pleasant  and  as  inviting  as  possible.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
more  inviting  you  can  make  the  workshop  the  more  work  will  be 
accomplished^ 

Sometimes  I  think  we  forget  about  the  workingman  when  old  age 
creeps  on.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  he  will  accomplish  as  much  work 
when  he  is  old  as  when  young  or  in  middle  life,  and  a  good,  faithful 
servant  is  deserving  of  reward.  Let  us  not  forget  this.  It  is  not 
always  possible  for  us  to  do  as  we  would  like,  but  we  should  always 
show  a  disposition  to  benefit  our  fellow-man  whenever  we  can. 

There  is  another  condition  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
few  vears  that  has  affected  labor,  and  in  many  ways  seriously.  1  refer 
to  tne  improvements  in  machinery,  or,  in  many  instances,  new 
machinery  invented  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  individual 
laborer,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  in  my  opinion,  as 
many  a  man's  mind  is  busily  at  work  trying  to  invent  something  that 
will  prove  a  labor-saving  device,  and  if  the  invention  proves  a  success 
it  is  sure  to  be  adopted!  I  would  like  to  see  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  at  all  times,  manufacturing  as  well  as  all  business  industries 
giving  steady  employment  and  pa}7ing  good  wages,  and  under  such  a 
state  of  affairs  we  would  all  be  prosperous.  In  our  past  history,  how- 
ever— and  it  is  the  same  in  the  history  of  all  countries — we  have  at 
times  satisfactory  conditions  and  then  we  have  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions, and  I  imagine  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  future.  I  know  of 
no  remedy  that  can  change  this.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
have  to-day  about  all  the  unskilled  labor  we  can  well  care  for,  and 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  this  class  of  labor  that  is  most 
largely  out  of  employment  when  we  have  reverses  in  business;  and  to 
this  point  I  woula  especially  call  the  attention  of  labor  organizations, 
that  if  this  be  true  would  it  not  be  well  to  favor  legislation  restricting 
immigration,  for  a  time  at  least,  so  that  we  can  better  care  for  those 
who  are  distributed  all  over  our  country  seeking  employment  and 
unable  to  secure  it?    The  skilled  mechanic  suffers  more  or  less,  we 
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must  admit,  but  the  great  question  of  the  day  is,  what  can  we  do  to 
benefit  the  condition  ? 

I  believe  the  present  emigration  bill,  known  as  the  Corliss  bill,  should 
be  carefully  considered.  What  we  should  all  strive  to  accomplish,  and 
be  willing  to  work  for,  is  the  elevation  of  all  classes.  If  we  want  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  men  or  women  I  know  of  no  better  way 
than  to  show  them  that  we  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  there  are 
many  ways  of  accomplishing  all  this.  I  admit  it  means  work,  but  if 
we  can  accomplish  the  result,  who  is  not  willing  to  work?  The  better 
the  man,  the  better  citizen  he  will  be.  We  must  all  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate.  Picture,  if  you  can,  the  situation  of  a  laboring 
man  with  a  family  (be  it  small  or  large  in  number)  out  of  employment 
with  nothing  saved  from  his  earnings.  He  goes  daily  from  place  to 
place  seeking  work,  but  meets  with  no  success.  Under  such  a  state  of 
affairs  his  family  soon  comes  to  want  and  begins  to  suffer  for  the  want 
of  food  and  fuel,  to  say  nothing  about  the  other  necessities  of  life. 
Can  you  imagine  anything  more  pitiful?     What  a  condition  to  be 

E laced  in!  No  one  can  fully  realize  such  a  condition  as  this  unless  he 
as  had  the  experience,  but  there  are  manv  to-day,  I  regret  to  say,  in 
just  this  condition.  Thanks  to  the  good  people,  however,  who  are 
engaged  in  charity  work  and  look  after  just  such  cases,  the  suffering 
that  would  naturally  follow  is  thereby  relieved,  but  still  better  would 
be  the  ability  to  give  all  employment. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  say  1  have  drifted  from  the  subject  of  this 
article,  but  I  trust  that  1  may  be  excused  by  now  returning  to  it,  and 
let  me  say  here,  I  am  not  opposed  to  organized  labor.  I  am  a  believer 
in  organizations  that  have  for  their  foundations  substantial  structures 
that  will  benefit  the  cause  for  which  they  are  intended.  Much  good 
can  be  accomplished  in  well-organized  bodies,  but  reason  and  justice 
to  all  must  be  the  foundation  if  success  is  expected  to  follow.  Labor 
organizations  have  a  great  work  to  perform,  and  I  believe  a  great 
future  is  in  store  for  them  if  they  will  be  reasonable  and  just,  and 
when  they  legislate  to  accomplish  anything,  remember  the  saying  of 
David  Crockett,  "Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead."  All  the 
world  is  looking  for  the  work  of  these  organizations.  If  it  be  for  good, 
they  will  have  accomplished  great  results;  if  their  demands  are  unrea- 
sonable, then  failure  is  liable  to  follow.  If,  however,  they  legislate  to 
the  mutual  interest  of  both  their  employers  and  themselves,  tney  will 
surely  succeed,  and  they  will  be  deserving  of  success^ 

In  the  further  consideration  of  this  eight-hour  subject,  do  not  mis- 
understand me  as  being  opposed  to  it,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a 
condition  can  be  brought  about  without  affecting  the  employer  or 
employee;  but  I  want  to  again  caution  the  labor  organizations  that  if 
they  legislate  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  to  the  manufacturer 
by  the  eight-hour  problem  to  an  extent  that  his  business  will  not  stand 
this  change,  he  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  of  those  in  his 
employ,  or  go  out  of  business,  which  would  then  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment all  those  employed  by  him,  and  this  is  what  I  want  to  caution 
the  labor  organizations  against.  If  they  can  accomplish  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system,  then  they  have  solved  the  question, 
because  when  all  manufacturing  institutions,  in  all  lines,  are  on  the 
same  basis,  then  all  are  on  an  equality,  and  everything  will  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all;  but  do  not  let  the  conditions  of  the  East,  for 
example,  be  on  the  basis  of  eight  hours,  and  the  West,  in  part  or  as  a 
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whole,  be  on  the  ten-hour  basis,  because  then  there  would  be  no 
equality. 

Competition  on  any  such  basis  as  this  needs  no  argument  to  show 
what  a  ruinous  condition  we  all  would  soon  be  placed  in,  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  employee.  If  this  universal  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
system  became  a  law  all  over  our  country,  we  would  then  expect 
advances  on  all  lines  of  manufactured  products.  I  take  for  gran  ted- 
that  labor  would  not  find  fault  with  advanced  prices  following  the 
eight-hour  plan  in  place  of  ten  as  constituting  a  day's  work,  but  by 
such  a  condition  how  would  the  agricultural  classes  of  our  country 
be  placed  if  they  found  their  products  way  down  in  price,  as  they 
•  have  been  the  past  few  years,  because  we  must  not  forget  that  a  lame 
amount  of  their  products  has  of  late  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
cheap  labor  of  Seuth  America,  Australia,  Russia,  and  India?     And  the 

?uestion  here  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  all-important,  as  I  have 
urther  discussed  in  the  conclusion  of  this  article.  Let  us  be  just,  man 
to  man,  if  we  would  succeed,  and  success  is  what  we  are  all  striving 
after.  As  a  further  example  to  substantiate  my  argument,  may  I  ask 
if  any  of  us  would  be  satisfied  with  12  ounces  to  a  pound  in  place  of 
16  ounces,  or  to  call  24  inches  a  yard  instead  of  36  inches?  1  think 
not;  and  to  show  a  willingness  on  my  part  to  try  to  prevent  unreason- 
able demands  and  the  serious  results  that  are  liable  to  follow  is  why 
I  consented  to  write  this  article  on  the  eight-hour  subject.  Believe 
me  when  I  say  that  I  am  as  much  interested  as  the  reader  can  himself 
be  to  see  the  condition  of  all  classes  improved,  and  will  promise  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  assist  in  accomplishing  anything  in  this  direction. 
There  is  one  thing  more  *hat  we  should  not  lose  sight  of.  That  is,  the 
two  words  in  the  English  language  that  carry  with  them  a  power, 
namely,  "supply  and  demand.  When  a  manufacturer,  the  agricul- 
tural class,  or  any  business  institution  has  a  good  supply  and  a  large 
demand  follows,  I  will  guarantee  prosperous  times,  and  all  classes  of 
labor  will  feel  the  goodeffects.  We  will  then  all  be  prosperous  and 
happy,  and  this  condition  is  what  we  are  waiting  for.  1  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  prosperity  and  good  fortune  will  come  to  all  classes, 
and  we  can  once  more  say  we  are  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  patriotic 
people,  working  for  the  good  of  all. 
Very  respectfully, 

George  H.  Barbour, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

The  Michigan  Stove  Company. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  subject  which  wa  are  here  to  discuss  before 
your  honorable  body  is  one  which  has  been  agitated  for  years  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  working 
man  provided  it  can  become  universal,  and  thus  not  affect  disadvan- 
tageous^ either  the  laborer  or  the  manufacturer. 

Ten  hours  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  day's  work  up  to  within 
a  few  years.  Recently  this  has  been  changed  to  nine  hours;  and  in 
some  cases  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  eight  hours  have  constituted 
a  day's  work. 

This  bill  affects,  for  the  time  being,  only  Government  employees 
and  manufacturers  having  contracts  with  the  Government;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  establishes  a  precedent.     It  is  liable  to  affect  State  legisla- 
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tion.  If  the  Government  could  make  a  law  which  would  reach  all 
over  the  United  States,  so  that  it  would  become  a  universal  law,  it 
would  be  very  different.  In  my  opinion  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  injure  instead  of  protecting  the  laboring  classes.  A  laboring 
man  earning  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  per  hour,  working  ten  hours  a 
day,  makes  12.50  per  day.  If  his  working  days  were  reduced  to  the 
eight-hour  limit  this  would  reduce  his  earning  power,  and  if  it  were 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours,  say  one-fifth,  it  would 
bring  his  wages  down  to  $2  instead  of  $2.50. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  you  will  find  that  Mi\  Gompers, 
in  this  letter  of  his,  claims  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  brought  with 
it  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  longer  hours.  That  has  not  been 
my  experience.  1  will  state  in  this  connection  that  we  have  in  the 
city  or  Detroit  what  are  known  as  "  white-wing"  street  cleaners;  some 
call  them  "white-winged  angels."  They  clean  our  streets,  and  clean 
them  very  nicely.  They  work  eight  hours,  and  get  $1.50  a  day. 
Those  same  men,  able-bodied  as  they  are — and  I  speak  from  knowl- 
edge— could  to-day  be  earning  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  in  the  car  shops 
in  our  own  institutions  if  they  would  work  ten  hours.  Only  two 
weeks  ago  the  car  shops  had  to  send  to  New  York  and  take  some  of 
the  fresh  immigrants  who  had  just  arrived,  as  they  were  unable  to  get 
common  labor  in  Detroit.     It  could  not  be  had. 

But  a  more  serious  condition  follows.  If  the  manufacturer  to-day 
in  any  particular  line,  working  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours  a  day,  has  a 
demand  for  his  entire  product,  you  can  readily  see  that  with  eight 
hours'  labor  in  place  of  ten  his  product  would  be  reduced  20  pjer  cent. 
Then  there  would  be  one  of  two  things  for  him  to  do;  either  to  increase 
his  capacity  sufficiently  to  meet  this  20  per  cent  reduction,  or  lose  this 
amount  of  business. 

Another  phase  of  this  situation  is  that  if  the  State  of  Michigan,  for 
illustration,  were  to  pass  a  bill  similar  to  this  one,  making  eight  hours 
a  day's  work,  and  the  State  of  Indiana  should  not  pass  a  similar  bill, 
competing  manufacturers  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  Indiana  would 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  in  Michigan.  So  I  repeat  that 
if  this  law  could  be  a  general  one,  so  that  every  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  would  be  working  the  same  number  of  hours  per  day, 
there  would  be  no  serious  objection,  except  on  the  one  point  1  have 
mentioned,  viz,  that  the  manufacturer  who  to-day  has  a  demand  for 
his  entire  product  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours  a  day  would  have  to 
increase  his  plant  and  invest  additional  capital  in  order  to  meet  this 
condition. 

I  believe  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  are  interested  in 
this  important  bill.  I  am  one  who  feels  very  kindly  toward  labor 
when  its  position  is  just  and  right,  but  1  can  not  consider  this  bill  as 
being  along  these  lines.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  one  that 
is  sure  4x>  affect  every  manufacturer  of  this  country  sooner  or  later. 
When  you  affect  the  manufacturer  unjustly  labor  will  certainly  be 
affected,  and  these  are  the  two  points  that  should  be  considered.  It 
is  surely  your-duty  to  prevent  legislation  that  will  affect  adversely  the 
interests  of  both  labor  and  capital.  * 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  your  honorable  body  will  carefully 
consider  this  bill,  and  not  set  an  example  in  passing  it  which  may  be 
but  partially  followed  by  our  State  legislatures.   Jn  that  case  I  think 
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you  will  agree  with  me  that  my  prediction  would  prove  true  that  it 
would  be  unwise,  unjust,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  employee 
and  manufacturer  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say,  gentlemen.  We 
have  other  members  of  the  committee  here — Mr.  Saunders,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Tompkins,  of  North  Carolina;  and  we  are  simply  here 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  manufacturers.  We  wish  to  take  a  rea- 
sonable position.  We  do  not  wish  to  advocate  anything  that  is  detri- 
mental to  labor,  because  1  feel  that  the  laborer  and  the  manufacturer 
have  a  similar  interest.  The  other  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  touch  upon 
points  that  I  have  not  covered. 

I  thank  you  verjr  much. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Barbour,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  quetions 
or  two.  On  the  one  hand,  you  say  that  if  the  workingmen  receive  the 
shorter  hour  they  will  be  likely  to  receive  less  pay.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  the  result? 

Colonel  Barbour.  That  would  be  the  natural  consequence,  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that  1  do  not  believe  anyone  would 
expect  to  get  the  same  value  in  twelve  quarts  that  he  would  get  in 
sixteen,  or  the  same  value  in  1,500  pounds  of  coal  that  he  would  in  a 
ton.     These  conditions,  of  course,  change  the  result  very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  running  some  enterprise  more  directly 
concerned  in  continuity  of  labor,  like  the  manufacture  of  fine  steel,  or 
armor  plate,  or  machine  tools  for  boring  guns,  and  if,  for  instance, 
they  run  now  two  twelve-hour  shifts  and  should  change  to  three  eight- 
hour  shifts,  that  would  of  course  better  the  labor  market.  It  would 
give  rise  to  a  need  for  more  men,  would  it  not? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  proposition,  if  stated  thus,  with 
three  shifts  of  men  employed  instead  of  two,  at  the  same  wages,  the 
cost  of  the  product  would  be  increased,  would  it  not? 

Colonel  Barbour.     With  the  reduction  of  hours? 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  product  would  lessen 
the  demand  for  the  product.  There  would  be  a  greater  demand  for 
labor  and  less  demand  for  product,  but  bv  diminution  of  output  a 
recurring  lessened  demand  for  labor,  and  a  lessening  of  the  number  of 
shifts,  if  there  were  three  in  twenty-four  hours? 

Colonel  Barbour.  1  am  very  glad  you  brought  up  that  question, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  finish  it.  There  are  problems  there  and 
difficulties  there.  Of  course  if  there  were  a  less  demand  for  a  product 
the  price  would  fall.  The  employment  of  labor  would  fall.  Then 
there  would  intervene  American  machinery  and  improvements,  which 
I  understand  the  representatives  of  labor  heartily  welcome  in  this 
country,  and  as  a  result  they  contend  that  under  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  this  country  the  wages  would  not  fall,  as  you  say,  but  might  be 
maintained. 

That  is  their  proposition.  I  speak  of  it  now  not  in  any  controver- 
sial or  political  sense.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  protec- 
tive tariff,  as  a  guard  against  longer  hours  and  less  pay  elsewhere,  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  try  this  experiment  in  a  way  in  which  it  could 
not  be  tried  in  England,  for  instance?  England  would  have  to  face 
at  once  foreign  competition  all  along  the  line — longer  hours  with 
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shorter  pay,  and  foreign  products  sold  in  the  same  markets.  It  is 
true,  as  you  state,  that  as  between  Michigan  and  Indiana  there  might 
be  a  disparity  in  wages  and  in  hours.  But  is  it  not  true  that  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  country  as  against  the  whole  world,  we  have  that 
advantage  in  legislation,  ana  the  working  man  has  that  advantage  in 
his  contention  tor  a  shorter  work  day;  that  the  tariff  takes  out  the 
element  of  foreign  competition  when  we  try  to  solve  this  problem? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Shall  I  answer  your  question,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  are  two  questions  there. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

First,  regarding  the  three  shifts  instead  of  two,  if  that  could  be 
put  in  force  it  would  be  some  argument;  but  to-day  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  possible  to  do  it  for  the  very  reason  that  labor  of  all  classes  is 
employed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  We  could  not  get  two  shifts  in  our 
business.  We  could  not  work  a  night  gang  and  a  day  gang  for  the 
reason  that  we  could  not  get  the  men  to  do  it.  Last  year  we  did  run 
one  department  up  to  12  o'clock  at  night.  We  could  only  get  a 
certain  number  of  men;  for  I  do  not  believe  in  working  the  same  men 
who  work  nine  or  ten  hours,  twelve  or  fifteen.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that.  I  think  when  a  man  has  worked  ten  hours  he  has  worked  as 
long  as  human  nature  will  permit  him  to  work. 

So  that  in  the  case  of  which  you  speak,  I  doubt  very  much,  with 
the  pressure  of  business  to-day  in  all  lines,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  the  three  shifts.  They  might  get  two;  some  of  them  do  that; 
but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  get  three. 

1  will  make  the  broad  statement  that  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  man 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  who  wants  to  work  who  can  not  get  employment. 
I  say  if  he  wants  to  work,  for  we  have  some  men  who  do  not  care  to 
work. 

Of  course  you  know  that  the  American  manufacturers,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  have  been  agitating  this  foreign  business. 
They  are  anxious  to  get  it;  and  the  reason  is — and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation has  made  that  a  very  strong  point — that  we  have  these  years 
of  depression.  It  is  only  three  or  four  years  ago  that  instead  of 
working  nine  or  ten  hours  our  men  were  very  glad  to  work  eight. 
We  were  not  able  to  give  them  more  than  eignt  hours.  Now,  if  we 
can  work  up  our  foreign  business,  so  that  when  we  have  these  years 
of  depression  we  can  let  our  surplus  go  to  these  foreign  markets,  we 
have  not  only  benefited  labor,  but  we  have  benefited  the  manu- 
facturer. 

That  is  what  we  are  tiying  to  do. .  Now,  the  tariff  has  regulated 
these  points  to  a  certain  extent;  but  I  do  not  think  it  covers  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  tariff  in  a  controversial  or 
political  sense;  1  am  talking  of  it  in  relation  to  this  question. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Well,  in  relation  to  this  question  of  hours  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  a  great  deal  of  bearing.  1  think  our  whole 
commercial  activity  is  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Give 
us  a  good  demand  market,  and  you  will  always  nnd  prosperity.  When 
you  find  a  declining  market,  and  things  are  going  tne  wrong  way, 
then  you  will  find  depression — depression  in  wages,  depression  in  the 
receipts  for  the  manufacturer,  and  those  conditions  have  always  arisen. 
If  we  can  continue  to  make  our  hours  of  labor  what  they  should  be, 
right  and  just,  and  can-  in  addition  to  our  home  market  look  after  this 
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foreign  business,  it  seems  to  me  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
will  disturb  that  condition. 

If  eight  hours  will  not  do  the  work,  and  we  have  to  have  nine,  let  us 
have  nine;  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  detrimental  to  either  class,  if  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  at  large,  let  us  not  disturb  the  con- 
ditions that  are  to-day  most  favorable  to  both  classes. 

That  is  what  we  want  in  this  country.  We  do  not  want  a  condition 
that  is  favorable  six  months  and  unfavorable  the  other  six  months. 
We  want  twelve  months'  business,  and  when  the  manufacturer  gets  that 
of  course  he  is  going  to  look  out  for  his  home  markets.  That  is  his 
best  maAet,  and  he  wants  to  look  out  for  his  foreign  business  to  that 
extent.  Take  any  surplus  that  we  may  have,  caused  by  a  condition 
that  arises  in  this  country,  as  you  know,  every  seven  or  ten  years. 
When  we  are  in  bad  condition  tne  foreign  countries  are  generally  in 
better  condition,  so  that  we  can  get  that  market  if  we  will  only  look 
out  and  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  are  ready  to  meet  it  when  it  comes. 

Have  1  answered  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  We  all  want  to  keep  the  home  market  and  we  all 
want  to  get  the  foreign  market,  but  I  simply  wish  to  understand  the 
objections  to  this  plan.  1  thought  we  were  so  situated  that  if  we 
wanted  to  try  this  experiment  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  labor  on 
government  contracts  we  would  have  that  advantage  over  the  other 
nations. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  serious  trouble, 
I  am  afraid.  When  the  Government  sets  an  example,  it  is  generally 
an  example  that  is  looked  upon  as  worthy  of  some  consideration,  and 
it  is  liable  to  affect  the' State  legislation  of  which  I  speak.  When  it 
comes  down  to  Government  contracts — I  am  not  interested  in  Govern- 
ment contracts;  we  never  bid  on  them,  although  we  are  solicited  to  do 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  bill  would  not  affect  you  at  all? 

Colonel  Barbour.  It  would  not  affect  me,  personally,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Except  as  to  the  moral  effect? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Except  as  to  the  moral  effect.  But  here  is  the 
difficulty:  Take  a  gentleman  who  is  making  machinery,  for  instance, 
who  would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  bill  if  it 
was  a  law.  Of  course  in  all  machinery  there  is  more  or  less  of  things 
outside.  It  may  be  bolts,  it  may  be  lubricators  or  something  of  that 
kind  that  has  to  be  attached  to  a  machine.  Now,  if  all  the  manufac- 
turing institutions  that  were  furnishing  the  manufacturer  who  made 
the  machine  were  working  ten  hours,  1  care  not  whether  it  was  simply 
as  to  the  bolts  in  it,  the  machine  could  be  rejected  under  this  law. 

What  kind  of  a  condition  of  things  would  that  be?  It  is  simple,  but 
at  the  same  time  far-reaching. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  machine  bought  in  the 
open  market  could  not  be  used  by  the  Government? 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  the  machine  was  bought  in 
the  open  market,  and  labor  raised  the  question  that  in  that  machine 
there  were  bolts  or  lubricators  that  were  produced  on  the  ten-hour 
basis,  it  might  be  rejected. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  would  not  touch  it. 

Mr.  MoCammon.  I  believe  it  would,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
excuse  me. 
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Colonel  Barbour.  1  can  not  see  why  not,  because  it  says  that  all 
shall  be  under  the  eight-hour  system;  and  1  do  not  think  any  part  of 
a  machine  would  be  excluded. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  machine  were  bought  in  the  open  market  this 
bill  would  not  affect  it. 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  should  be  afraid  there  might  be  a  question 
raised  there;  I  think  it  could  be  raised  under  this  law. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Your  idea  is,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  it  was 
not  bought  in  the  open  market  if  you  contracted  to  have  it  made? 

Colonel  Barbour.  It  is  just  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  be  different.  * 

Colonel  Barbour.  Then  it  would  be  all  the  worse,  perhaps,  because 
the  question  might  be  raised  before  the  machine  was  completed,  and 
you  could  not  get  any  bolts  or  lubricators  but  what  were  made  on  the 
ten-hour  basis.  What  would  you  do?  The  Government  would  be 
without  its  machines. 

There  are  those  things  to  which  I  think  we  ought  to  give  careful 
consideration.  I  do  not  want  to  overestimate  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  I  have  tried  to  leave  the  impression  with  you  that  1  am  not 
against  a  universal  eight-hour  law;  but  I  want  it  universal,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  be  placed,  and  I  do  not  want  my  neighbor  placed,  at  a 
disadvantage  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  for  thirty-odd  years  been 
committed  to  the  policv  of  an  eight-hour  workday  for  Government 
work  because  of  the  belief  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  law  would 
be  to  influence  legislation  in  the  States  and  public  opinion  in  all  com- 
munities. The  Government  has  been  committed  to  that  policy  for 
thirty -odd  years. 

Colonel  Barbour.  And  more  or  less  of  our  States,  too,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  correctly  or  incorrectly,  this  bill  is  simply 
designed  to  advance  that  moral  persuasion  that  may  reach  communi- 
ties and  States.  That  is  the  purpose.  I  am  not  now  speaking  about 
the  language  of  the  bill;  but  that  is  its  object. 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  know;  but  sometimes,  you  know,  bills  are 
understood  to  mean  one  thing  and  are  declared  to  mean  another. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing  the  phraseology  of  this  bill. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Of  course  there  is  a  clause  in  this  bill  which 
directly  states  that  you  can  not  extend  the  hours  of  labor  without  pay- 
ing a  penalty.  That  is  enforced  to-day.  We  have  men  working  for 
us  who  are  working  nine  hours  and  earn  $4  a  day.  If  they  go  a  Tittle 
beyond  that  and  earn  $4.10  they  are  fined  $5.  They  can  not  do  it. 
But  they  will  do  this:  Sometimes  when  we  say,  "Can  you  not  work  a 
little  overtime?"  they  will  say,  "  Yes,  if  you  will  pay  us  60  cents  an 
hour,"  or  half  extra  time.  That  is  done  at  present;  but  the  manufac- 
turer has  to  consider  his  costs,  for  they  are  what  enable  him  to  do 
business;  and  the  more  he  gets  for  his  goods  the  more  he  can  afford 
to  pay  the  labor. 

Are  there  any  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Gompers  wishes  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Barbour,  you  said  a  short  while  ago  that  you 
would  have  no  objections  to  an  eight-hour  day  providing  it  was  made 
universal. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gompers.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  Senators  how  you  think 
that  could  be  brought  about? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Why,  it  could  be  brought  about  by  the  Govern- 
ment passing"  a  law  and  all  the  States  making  the  same  kind  of  a  law. 
That  would  be  universal.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Government  lead 
out  and  make  a  law  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about 
unequal  State  legislation.  I  do  not  want,  as  I  have  said,  to  see  Michi- 
gan pass  an  eight-hour  law  and  Indiana  not  pass  a  similar  law,  thus 
compelling  me  to  compete  against  Indiana  in  the  same  line  of  business 
that  I  am  in  with  a  20  per  cent  disadvantage.  That  kind  ol  competi- 
tion would  work  against  the  manufacturer;  it  would  work  against  the 
men  he  employed. 

Mr.  Gompers.  When  you  say  a  universal  law,  do  you  have  in  mind 
a  law  that  shall  apply  to  all  who  work  for  wages? 

Colonel  Barbour.  All  manufacturers;  I  want  all  manufacturers 
affected  the  same. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Throughout  the  entire  country? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  assume  that  you  have  given  this  matter  much  con- 
sideration, and  you  know  that  a  law  passed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  its  effect  only  in  so  far  as  its  jurisdiction  went,  do 
you  not? 

Colonel  Barbour.  No;  I  do  not  agree  to  that.  I  say  that  it  would 
have  its  effect  on  State  legislation. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  mean  that  its  constitutional  and  enforcible  effects 
would  go  only  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  United  States  extended? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  supplemented  by 
constitutional  or  legislative  enactments  by  the  various  States? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  do  you  contemplate  or  anticipate  that  at  any 
time  such  a  constitutional  enactment  for  all  the  States  could  be  accom- 
plished, say,  within  a  week  or  a  month? 

Colonel  Barbour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Or  within  a  year? 

Colonel  Barbour.  It  ought  to  have  the  same  influence  to  bring 
about  the  same  kind  of  enactment  that  you  are  trying  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  do. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  other  words,  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to  start 
in  one  place  at  one  time,  and  then  work  right  along,  in  order  to  secure 
supplemental  action  by  the  various  States? 

Colonel  Barbour.  If  it  was  thought  possible  to  get  the  enactment 
of  the  different  States  to  follow  along  in  the  line  of  yours,  that  would 
be  another  thing;  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  impossibility  (I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that)  to  get  State  legislation.  You  might  get  some 
States,  but  you  could  not  get  them  universally;  it  wouldbe  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  other  words,  your  suggestion  is  that  an  eight-hour 
day  by  Federal  and  then  by  State  legislation  is  so  far  removed  or  so 
difficult  that  it  is  tantamount  to  an  impossibility  ? 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  can  readily  see  that  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
are  presenting  one  bill  at  a  time. 

Colonel  Barbour.  1  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Gompers.  You  suggested  the  thought,  Mr.  Barbour,  that  the 
employer  of  labor  who  operates  under  an  eight-hour  law  or  an  eight- 
hour  rule  is  at  a  20  per  cent  disadvantage  as  compared  to  an  operator 
or  employer  who  operates  his  plant  under  a  ten-hour  law  or  rule. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Gomfers.  1  am  not  on  the  witness  stand;  but  I  will  voluntarily 
answer  by  saying,  no,'  it  is  not  true.  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  it  so 
that  you  will  not  believe  it  very  long.  Do  vou  know  of  any  plant  in 
your  business  that  operates  different  hours  from  any  other  plant? 

Colonel  Barbour.  In  our  city,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Gomfers.  In  your  industry? 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  is  not  working  on  the 
ten-hour  basis,  except  our  polishing  department,  which  works  nine. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  Do  you  know  of  the  polishing  department  in  any 
other  house  where  they  work,  say,  ten  hours? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Li  the  city  of  Detroit? 

Mr.  Gompers.  As  a  rule? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir;  everything  but  the  stove  institutions 
works  ten.  All  the  other  manufacturers  who  employ  polishers  work 
ten  hours  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  per  day,  and  we  pay  $4.  That  is  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Nine,  and  theirs  are  ten. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  other  words,  then,  you  are  working  under  the 
nine-hour  day  and  paying  a  higher  wage  to  the  same  class  of  men  who 
work  for  ten  hours  a  day  for  a  lower  wa^e? 

Colonel  Barbour.  We  are  paying  a  higher  wage  because  we  insist 
upon  a  higher  grade  of  work. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Never  mind  the  reasons.  I  am  merely  speaking  of 
the  fact.  We  will  talk  about  the  reasons  a  little  later.  Tne  reasons 
are  important,  but  not  }ust  at  this  moment.  I  take  it  that  every  man 
who  is  your  competitor  in  your  trade  assumes  that  he  is  the  finest  class 
of  workman  in  his  trade? 

Colonel  Balbour.  No;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  like  to  read  an  advertising  circular  that 
your  competitors  get  out  to  your  trade,  and  see  if  they  do  not. 

Colonel  Barbour.  You  must  remember,  though,  that  when  stove 
men  say  things  on  paper  they  are  sometimes  very  different  from  the 
real  facts.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gompers.  Does  that  apply  to  you,  too,  sir? 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  will  leave  the  committee  to  judge  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  ask  because  I  remember  reading  something  that 
you  wrote  to  the  paper. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  For  that  reason  I  ask  that  question. 

Colonel  Barbour.  You  know  that  you  often  read  in  papers  a  good 
many  things  that  are  not  facts.  Editors  publish  some  things  to  which 
we  give  a  grain  of  allowance.  It  is  a  good  deal  so  with  the  advertise- 
ments stove  men  put  out. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  very  true.  For  that  reason  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  your  competitors  did  not  make  the  same  claim  that  you  make 
now. 

Colonel  Barbour.  That  is  why  we  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
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grade  of  our  polishing.  That  is  why  we  pay  so  much  for  that  kind  of 
work. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  .some  of  your  com- 
petitors upon  the  stand,  giving  testimony  before  the  committee,  to  see 
whether  they  make  the  same  claim  that  you  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  question,  Mr.  Gompers,  because 
we  only  have  an  hour. 

Mr.  Gompers.  1  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  fact  is, 
as  you  say,  that  for  the  nine-hour  day  you  are  paying  polishers  in 
your  establishment  a  higher  wage  than  is  paid  to  polishers  in  other 
establishments  who  work  ten  hours. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Let  me  explain  right  there.  One  is  working  by 
the  day  and  works  as  he  sees  fit  during  the  ten  hours.  The  other  man 
is  working  by  the  piece  and  has  to  accomplish  so  much  work  during 
the  nine  hours.     There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Barbour,  will  you  not  please  answer  the  ques- 
tion? Is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  not  (I  want  that  brought  out;  you  can  make 
whatever  qualifications  you  please  afterwards)  that  you  are  paying 
higher  wages  for  men  in  the  polishing  department  of  your  establish- 
ment than  are  paid  by  other  employers  in  their  polishing  departments 
to  men  who  are  working  ten  or  more  hours  a  day? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Not  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  I  repeat  that 
the  man  is  working  in  one  case  by  the  day,  while  the  other  man  has  to 
get  out  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  nine  hours;  and  he  can  not  fall 
short  of  it     I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  your  question  any  better. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not — you  can  answer  the  question 
in  any  way  you  please  afterwards — that  they  are  getting  a  higher 
wage  for  the  nine-hour  day  in  your  establishment  than  they  are  receiv- 
ing for  ten  hours  in  others? 

Colonel  Barbour.  They  are,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
class  of  work  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Gompers.  All  right,  sir.    You  say  they  are? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompeps.  Now,  have  you  men  in  your  establishment  who  are 
paid  by  the  day? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Nothing  but  ordinary  workers  who  throw  off  pig 
iron  and  shovel  coal. 

Mr.  Gompers.  No  machinists? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Oh;  we  have  a  head  machinist  and  a  few  machin- 
ists besides — probably,  all  told,  not  exceeding  50  out  of  1,200.  We 
have  not  over  50  men  who  work  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Of  the  50  men  is  it  not  expected  that  they  shall  do 
what  is  considered  by  your  establishment  and  management  a  fair  day's 
work  for  the  wage  you  pay  them? 

Colonel  Barbour.  If  they  did  not,  we  would  not  have  them  about 
our  institution. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  other  words,  then,  while  there  may  be  a  little 
more  deftness  or  quickness  in  piece  work,  it  averages  but  very  little 
above  the  production  of  the  day  worker? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  I 

Mr.  Gompers.  Did  you  not  say  that  a  man  who  receives  wages  by 
the  day  is  required  by  you  to  do  a  fair  day's  work? 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  did;  but  I  say  to  you  that  he  does  not  begin  to 
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work  like  the  man  who  works  by  the  piece,  because  every  piece  turned 
out  is  money  in  his  pocket,  while  the  other  man  is  working  by  the 
day.     He  gets  his  $1.75  when  he  has  completed  his  ten  hours  work. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  JBarbour,  whether  you  know 
of  any  establishment  where  the  hours  of  labor  are,  say,  eight  or  nine 
in  a  day,  where  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  lower  than  in  State 
establishments  of  the  same  industry  and  the  hours  of  labor  longer? 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  just  cited  an  instance  right  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 
The  fellows  who  clean  the  streets  are  working  eight  hours  and  get 
$1.50.  Every  one  of  those  men  can  get  $1.75  and  $2  if  he  will  go  to 
work  in  the  general  shops  there  to-day;  and  they  are  able-bodied  men, 
every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Is  that  the  same  class  of  industry? 

Colonel  Barbour.  It  is  a  class  of  work  that  they  are  doing;  they  are 
capable  of  doing  the  other  work  that  I  tell  you  is  worth  $1.75  and  $2, 
and  they  are  working  eight  hours  at  present. 

Mr.  Gompers.  They  are  paid  by  the  city? 

Colonel  Barbour.  They  are  paid  by  the  city,  and  they  can  not  work 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  did  not  know  that  shopwork  and  street  cleaning 
were  the  same  kind  of  labor. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Well,  they  set  the  example  just  as  we  are  talking 
now  about  the  Government  setting  an  example.  A  city  can  set  exam- 
ples which,  like  the  smallpox,  are  contagious. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Undoubtedly.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  want  to 
get  the  eight-hour  law;  because  of  its  beneficent  effects.  It  will  be  con- 
tagious. What  I  want  to  ask  you,  however,  is  not  to  compare  a  street 
sweeper  of  a  city  with  a  workman  employed  in  a  shop,  but 

Colonel  Barbour.  He  is  just  as  good  for  a  day  worker,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers— just  as  go^d. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  if  you  please.  That 
is,  in  the  same  class  of  labor,  where  two  establishments  are  in  exist- 
ence following  the  same  occupation,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work, 
but  where  the  hours  are  different,  say  one  working  eight  or  nine  hours 
and  the  other  ten  or  eleven  or  more,  in  which  establishment  are  the 
wages  higher?  Now,  I  wish  you  would  answer  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, ananot  merely  from  conjecture.     You  are  a  man  of  affairs. 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  can  answer  that  question  very  readily.  I  do 
not  think  a  man  is  a  good  business  man  wno  would  pay,  in  a  manufac- 
turing establishment  that  competes  with  others,  the  same  for  nine 
hours  as  for  ten;  and  we  are  not  doing  it  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Do  you  know  of  any  two  establishments  engaged  in 
one  industry  operating  under  two  different  systems  of  hours  of  labor, 
say  nine  in  one  and  ten  or  more  in  another — do  you  know  of  any? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Mr.  Gompers,  1  have  said  very  plainly  to  you 
that  we  have  but  one  department  working  ten  hours,  and  it  is  different 
from  any  other  department  I  know  of  in  the  city  of  Detroit;  and  that 
is  the  polishing  department.  Every  other  department  works  ten  hours, 
universally.  That  is  the  only  department  in  all  the  city  of  Detroit,  so 
far  as  I  know,  where  the  nine-hour  rule  prevails. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  polishing 
department  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  conducted  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  we  will  say,  or  in  the  city  of  Columbus  by  the 
Hail  wood  Cash  Register  Company?  Do  you  know  that  these  two 
establishments  operate  their  plants  under  the  nine-hour  rule? 
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Colonel  Barbour.  I  know  that  they  have  been  reorganized,  ho  to 
speak,  of  late,  because  I  had  a  talk  with  the  president  of  one  of  them 
the  other  day;  but  I  do  not  know  at  all  the  rules  that  govern  them. 
I  can  not  speak  with  definite  information  outside  of  my  own  institu- 
tion and  those  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Mr,  Gompers.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  the  witness,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    I  have  no  desire 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  want  to  answer  all  your  questions,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers,  because  we  have  discussed  this  matter  before. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Barbour,  you  said  that  an  employer  of  labor 
who  operated  his  plant  under  tne  eight-hour  rule  would  be  at  a  20  per 
cent  disadvantage  as  compared  to  the  employer  who  operated  his  plant 
under  the  ten-hour  rule. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Gomfers.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  know  of  any  two  estab- 
lishments operating  under  those  different  hours  of  labor  and  as  to  the 
wages  whicn  obtain  in  each? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Not  as  to  eight  versus  ten.  - 

Mr.  Gompers.  How  about  nine  versus  ten  ? 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  nine-hour  rule  as  being 
in  effect  in  one  department,  which  has,  say,  100  men  out  of  1,200 — a 
twelfth  of  the  employees  of  our  institution. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  In  that  department,  you  say,  the  wages  are  higher 
for  the  reasons  you  have  named? 

Colonel  Barbour.  No;  they  are  no  higher  now  than  they  were. 
They  have  been  on  the  nine-hour  basis  all  the  time.  Thev  started  in 
that  way,  and  have  been  working  that  way  until  they  have  gotten 
gray-headed. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  But  in  the  department  to  which  you  refer  you  have 
said  (for  the  reasons  you  have  named,  to  be  sure)  that  wages  are  higher 
than  in  the  same  department  of  other  establishments  which  are  opera- 
ting ten  hours? 

Colonel  Barbour.  But  I  told  you  why  that  is — because  in  one  they 
are  working  on  the  day  plan,  and  the  other  they  are  working  by  the 
hour. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  For  the  purposes  of  the  hearing,  if  you  please,  we 
will  agree  with  you  that  the  reasons  are  as  you  state  them.  We 
believe  them  not  to  be  well  founded,  but  we  will  concede  them  for  the 
moment.  But  the  fact  you  have  testified  to  is  that  the  wages  are 
higher? 

Colonel  Barbour.  No;  I  have  not  testified  to  that  at  all.  I  have 
merely  said  that  the  wages  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  nine  hours,  or 
&  a  day.  Then  I  said  tnat  there  were  institutions  in  Detroit  doing 
polishing  of  an  inferior  grade  that  were  working  ten  hours  on  the  basis 
of  $2.50  a  day.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  the  polishing  department? 

Colonel  Barbour.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  polishers? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  department.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  department  in  Detroit  that  is  working  nine  hours  except 
that. 

Mr.  Gomfers.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  industry  in  which  the 
hours  of  labor  are  different? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Different  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Lower  than  ten? 
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Colonel  Barbour.  None  except  the  stove  works,  in  the  polishing 
department. 

rerhaps  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  other 
gentlemen  who  are  here,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Just  one  question,  Mr.  Barbour.  Are  you  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  the  movement  by  which  the  hours  of  labor 
were  reduced,  some  years  ago,  to  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  remember  the  time  when  eleven  and  twelve  hours 
was  the  rule  governing.  We  have  never  worked,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
over  ten  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Well,  you  either  have  personal  recollection  or  you 
know  as  a  matter  of  economic  history,  that  many  establishments  did 
work  over  ten  hours? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Do  you  recall  how  it  was  that  the  reduction  was 
made  to  ten  hours? 

Colonel  Barbour.  No;  1  do  not. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You,  however,  know  that  it  was  not  done  by  legis- 
lation? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Not  at  all;  it  was  done  simply  by  the  manufac- 
turers generally,  I  think,  acceding  here  and  there. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  your  idfea  is,  when  you  speak  of  a  universal 
eight-hour  system,  that  the  same  thing  should  prevail— that  the  manu- 
facturers generally  should  consent  to  a  reduction  to  nine  or  eight 
hours? 

Colonel  Barbour.  Whenever  they  do  adopt  the  same  thing  univer- 
sally. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  not  necessarily  by  legislation? 

Colonel  Barbour.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  thought  not.  I  thought  it  could  not  be  in  your 
mind  that  you  would  wait  for  legislation. 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  bring  it  about. 
I  think  the  labor  organizations  and  the  manufacturers  can  bring  it 
about  themselves. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Barbour,  in  saying  that  you  would  favor  the 
adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day 

Colonel  Barbour.  I  did  not  say  1  would  favor  it;  I  said  I  would 
have  no  objection  if  it  was  universal. 

Mr.  Hayden.  By  that  you  do  not  mean  an  unchangeable  eight-hour 
day  which  coqld  not  be  exceeded  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  manufac- 
turing or  business  crises  that  arise  in  the  operation  of  a  plant? 

Colonel  Barbour.  A  thing  of  that  kind  could  not  be  done  spasmod- 
ically, because  it  would  be  detrimental  to  both  interests.  A  man  can 
not  close  down  his  institution  and  reduce  his  capacity  20  per  cent  when 
he  has  the  orders  on  his  book  for  a  hundred  per  ceut.  He  could  not 
do  that  Nobody  would  be  foolish  enough,  I  think,  to  do  such  a 
suicidal  thing. 

Mr.  Hayden.  By  saying  that  you  would  not  object  to  an  eight-hour 
day,  then,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  abandon  the  system 
of  overtime  that  prevails  very  generally  ?  That  is,  in  emergencies, 
when  you  have  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work,  you  think  you 
should  be  permitted  to  employ  your  men  additional  time,  giving  them 
extra  pay? 
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Colonel  Barbour.  Giving  them  extra  pay;  and  if  you  can  make 
that  arrangement  with  your  men,  it  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  That  is  an  arrangement  which  we  can 
make  to-day  with  our  men,  if  we  want  to  work  them  overtime,  if  we 
will  pay  them,  foi  instance,  half  extra  time  on  piecework.  But  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  a  manufacturer  makes  money  by 
doing  that,  because  when  a  man  works  ten  hours  and  then  works  two 
or  three  hours  more,  he  is  not  the  same  man  the  next  day. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  L.  SAUNDERS,  ESQ.,  OF  THE  INGERSOLL 
SARGENT  DRILL  COMPACT,  OF  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Saunders.  My  name  is  William  L.  Saunders;  my  residence  is 
New  York  City.  I  am  the  vice-president  of  the  Ingersoll-Sargent 
Drill  Company. 

Senator  Clapp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  at 
this  point.  This  is  possibly  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  1,  for  one, 
must  be  in  the  Senate  when  it  convenes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  in  time  for  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  understand  that  to-morrow  there  will  be  no  session 
of  this  committee,  then? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  thinking  about  that.  The  Senate  may 
adjourn  to-day  to  meet  at  10  o'clock;  there  is  the  trouble  about  it.  If 
so,  we  must  be  there. 

Senator  Ciapp.  At  any  rate,  we  can  tell  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  hours. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  gentlemen  want  to  know  now.  I  think 
we  had  better  try  to  have  a  meeting  to-morrow.  If,  in  the  mean- 
while, you  gentlemen  see  a  notice  that  the  Senate  has  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  you  will  understand  that  the  meeting  is  off.  If  not 
we  will  meet  from  10  to  11;  but  those  of  us  who  have  bills  to  look 
after  must  be  on  the  floor  throughout  the  session. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  just  a  word.  I  will  saj 
that  the  committee  of  manufacturers  who  are  here  are  here  at  their 
own  expense,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  considerable  valuable  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  and  appreciate  that; 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Some  of  them  can  not  be  here  to-morrow  under  any 
conditions.  For  myself,  I  can  not  be;  and  Mr.  Barbour  can  not  be 
here.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  balance  of  these  gentlemen;  but  we 
would  like  to  get  through  this  morning  if  it  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  it  is  possible;  but  you  understand  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  leave  the  floor  on  the  last  (lav  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  we  will  hurry 
through,  and  cut  short  what  we  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  on  now  for  ten  minutes;  the  committee 
will  ask  the  questions,  and  will  confine  the  statements  strictly  to  the 
subject-matter.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Saunders. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  and 
I  speak  as  such.  If  anyone  wishes  to  ask  me  any  questions  about  my 
own  business  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them.  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  however,  I  will  say  that  it  is 
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the  largest  and  most  influential  association  of  manufacturers  in  the 
country;  and  it  has,  by  resolution,  put  itself  on  record  against  the  par- 
ticular bill  which  is  before  you. 

Generally  speaking,  our  objection  to  this  bill  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  curtails  the  product  of  American  works.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
most  serious  objection  to  any  measure  of  this  kind — that  it  seeks  to 
prevent  American  works  from  turning  out  their  full  product. 

It  is  also  special  legislation,  in  that  it  discriminates  between  one 
customer  and  another.  In  that  respect  it  will  work  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Government,  which  is  the  customer  discriminated  against. 
Furthermore,  it  will  work  very  largely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
manufacturer  in  seeking  to  turn  out  a  product  for  the  customer. 

Specifically,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  is  not  practicable;  and 
if  I  am  not  correct  on  that  point  I  will  be  very  glad  to  be  set  right. 

I  am  the  vice-president  of  a  manufacturing  company  which  takes 
contracts  from  the  United  States  Government.  The  most  recent  con- 
tract that  I  recall  was  one  for  a  large  air-compressing  plant  for  the 
United  States  Government,  the  shipment  having  been  made  recently 
to  the  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard,  in  California.  Those  machines  (for 
there  was  more  than  one)  comprised  special  machinery  built  according 
to  the  special  requirements  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment work.  We  did  not  care  particularly  about  building  them, 
because  of  their  special  nature:  and  yet,  it  being  the  United  States 
Government  which  called  for  trie  work,  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment being  one  of  our  best  customers,  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  bid  on  these  special  machines;  and  we  did  bid  on  them  and  took 
the  contract 

Now,  during  the  course  of  the  construction  of  those  machines  it  was 
necessary  to  build  one  part  in  one  department  of  our  works  and  another 
part  in  another.  In  fact,  an  air  compressor  of  any  size  or  importance 
is  not  the  product  of  the  air-compressor  department  alone,  but  is  the 
product  of  most  of  the  departments  of  our  works.  It  would  be  quite 
impracticable,  I  take  it,  to  build  that  machine  according  to  the  terms 
of  this  law,  as  I  understand  them,  and  discriminate  in  our  works, 
requiring  that  this  piston  rod  and  this  valve  should  be  built  only  by 
ei^ht-hour  labor  in  departments  that  are  working  ten  hours. 

Furthermore,  the  castings  which  serve  to  make  up  the  air 
compressors  are  all  made  in  the  foundry,  where  we  employ  some  six 
or  eight  hundred  men  and  boys;  and  it  is  necessary,  as  anyone  knows 
who  is  familiar  with  foundry  work,  for  the  foundry  foreman  to  figure 
as  nearly  as  he  can  upon  the  volume  he  wishes  to  pour  on  a  certain 
day.  Jte  fills  his  cupola  with  iron  and  estimates  how  much  he  will 
require  to  fill  all  the  flasks  that  are  on  the  floor.  Now,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  best  foundry  foreman  to  tell  to  a  certainty  that  he 
has  just  the  amount  of  iron  in  his  cupola  that  he  will  need  to  pour 
within  eight  hours  all  of  the  flasks  in  the  foundry  of  bis  establishment. 

Suppose  he  finds,  as  is  inevitable,  that  the  eight  hours  have  passed, 
and  he  still  has  several  tons  of  metal  in  the  cupola.  He  can  not  leave 
it  there.  If  he  should  leave  it  there  and  put  his  fires  out  the  result 
would  be  that  the  metal  would  solidify,  and  it  would  be  necessary, 
practically,  to  blast  out  the  lower  portion  of  the  cupola  in  order  to  get 
the  metal  out.     So  that,  as  all  foundrymen  know,  it  is  necessary  to 
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pour  the  volume  of  your  cupola  during  each  pour  or  run.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  had  on  the  floor  of  our  foundry  a  flask  containing  a 
piece  of  metal  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  other  flasks 
containing  metal  for  other  customers,  we  would  be  under  difficulties. 
Furthermore,  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  establishment  to  be  filled  up 
with  Government  work,  and  being  filled  up  with  Government  work,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  figure  to  a  certainty  that  the  pour  of  that  metal 
would  be  consumed  in  just  eight  hours. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  making  up  an  air-compressor  or  in  making  up 
machinery  of  other  kinds  that  are  built  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment we  use  certain  parts  that  are  purchased  elsewhere;  and  it  is  not 
true  that  all  of  those  pails  are  standard  parts.  We  use,  for  instance, 
a  Detroit  lubricator,  because  it  is  the  best  form  of  lubricator.  It  may 
be  argued,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  that  the  lubricator  being  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market,  it  will  not  come  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  bill.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about  that  from  the 
legal  standpoint;  but  assuming  that  it  is  so,  we  have,  for  instance,  in  con- 
nection with  our  rock-drills,  a  special  form  of  throttle-valve  which  is 
made  of  brass — a  small  article  which  is  made  for  us  specifically,  and  is 
not  generally  sold  in  the  open  market.  Yet,  in  order  to  get  it  done 
promptly,  vfg  being  iron  builders  and  not  brass  founders,  we  .some- 
times have  it  built  outside;  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  us,  in  getting 
it  built  outside,  to  specify  that  it  should  be  done  with  eight-hour  labor. 
1  do  not  now  think  that  would  be  practicable. 

But  the  chief  point  to  my  mina  is  that  this  measure  would  create 
confusion  in  the  works  of  a  manufacturer  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
would  very  positively  turn  down  all  Government  inquiries.  In  other 
words,  the  works  that  are  now  running  part  of  the  time  on  Govern- 
ment work  and  part  of  the  time  on  other  work  would  simply  decline  to 
bid  on  Government  work  unless  it  were  possible  for  them  to  be  occu- 
pied all  the  time  on  that  work,  which  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  our  line  of  business. 

So  that  a  measure  which  is  not  clear,  which  is  not  practicable,  which 
is  subject  to  criticism  not  only  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  but 
from  the  legal  point  of  view — because,  as  1  said  before,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  to  me  that  even  a  piece  of  a  machine  which  is  built  and  sold  in 
the  open  market  would  not  come  under  the  terms  of  this  bill — ought 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  passed  by  this  Government. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Tompkins,  we  know  that  you  are  busy  men, 
here  at  considerable  inconvenience.  We  are  also  busy  and  it  is  the 
end  of  the  session.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can.  We  can  undertake 
to  sit  from  10  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow,  can  we  not,  Senator  Clapp? 

Senator  Clapp.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  then  briefly  examine  each  of  you  and  allot 
k  short  time  for  cross-examination,  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

While  you  are  all  here,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  that  it  will  be  the 
desire  of  the  chairman  and,  1  think,  the  committee,  to  take  this  matter 
up  at  once  on  the  reassembling  of  Congress  at  the  next  session  and,  so 
far  as  we  can,  complete  the  hearings  so  that  the  bill  may  be  considered 
by  the  committee  and  acted  upon  and  brought  into  Congress  before 
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the  holiday  recess.  Therefore  we  will  ask  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  this  proposition  to  facilitate  the  committee's  work  in  completing 
the  hearings,  and  we  will  give  the  bill  all  of  our  time  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Mr.  Tompkins  has  come  a  long  distance  and  he  says 
he  must  go  back  to-day.     Is  it  not  possible  to  hear  him,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  him  very  much,  but  we  must 
be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  May  I  ask  a  question?  Could  this  matter  not  be 
taken  up  in  the  early  part  of  next  session  instead  of  to-morrow, 
because  Mr.  Barry  finds  it  impossible  to  be  here,  and  I  do,  too  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  be  here  to-morrow,  Mr.  Barry  ? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  could  not  possibly  be  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  possibly  do  it,  because  I 
have  made  other  engagements,  my  understanding  being  that  we  would 
have  two  hours  to-day,  from  10  until  12.  We  were  fully  prepared  to 
go  on  in  that  time. 

May  I  introduce  right  now  a  resolution 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Senate  resolved  on  Saturday  to  meet  at  11 
to-day. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  I  am  not  complaining.  1  am  only  suggesting 
our  situation. 

Now,  there  was  some  question  when  we  were  here  before  as  to  the 
resolution  of  the  national  association.  1  have  here  that  resolution, 
and  some  discussion  about  it.     May  1  simply  introduce  it? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  you  may  file  it,  and  it  will  appear  as 
part  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Gompers.  May  I  introduce  the  letter  I  have  in  my  hand,  Mr. 
Chairman   in  regard  to  the  same  resolution? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  it  will  follow  the  matter  submitted  by 
Mr.  Tompkins. 

The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

eight-hour  bill. 

Whereas  laws  are  proposed  in  Congress  to  make  an  eight-hour 
working  day,  not  only  for  employees  of  the  Government,  but  for  all 
others  engaged  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  materials  enter- 
ing into  Government  contract  work;  and 

Whereas  this  would  injuriously  affect  farmers,  miners,  small  manu- 
facturers, and  many  others  without  any  compensating  advantages: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  recommends  to  Congress  that  no 
such  legislation  be  enacted. 

President  Search.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  got  a  great  deal  of 
vitality  in  it,  ana  it  is  a  matter  that  is  coming  up,  either  in  accordance 
with  or  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try. Now  it  is  before  Congress,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  express 
our  opinion  either  for  or  against  it  more  forcibly  than  merely  passing 
a  resolution. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Carpenter  (Pennsylvania).  It  may  be  interesting 
to  know  how  far-reaching  this  law  would  be.  I  contract  with  the 
Government  at  times  for  Targe  quantities  of  material  that  enter  into 
packages.  I  have  had  the  opinion  of  an  attorney  upon  this  bill,  and 
he  informs  me  that  this  law  applies  to.  the  package  as  well  as  the 
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material  which  it  contains.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  ought  to  appreciate 
thoroughly  how  ridiculously  impossible  it  would  be  to  supply  some 
kinds  of  goods  to  the  Government.  For  example,  suppose  you  were 
putting  machines  together  and  you  bought  your  bolts  and  nuts  sepa- 
rately; what  guaranty  have  you  that  the  bolts  and  nuts  are  made 
under  the  eight-hour  law?  It  might  even  affect  the  jute  bag,  unless 
the  farmers  could  get  out  of  it  in  some  way.  It  is  so  far-reaching 
that  it  is  ridiculous,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  some  of  you  gentlemen 
who  are  after  Government  contracts  would  look  into  its  effect,  its  very 
ridiculousness  would  make  it  subject  to  being  protested  against. 

President  Search.  Gentlemen,  this  bill  has  enlisted  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  a  very  large  extent;  many  manufacturers  have  been 
before  Congress  and  appeared  before  the  committee  having  this  bill 
in  charge  to  protest  against  it,  and  many  have  been  there  who  are 
interested  in  tne  eight-hour  law  to  advocate  its  passage.  The  Chair, 
knowing  this,  deemed  it  wise  to  bring  it  before  you  as  manufacturers, 
for  an  expression  of  your  opinions. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Geier  (Ohio).  This  bill  is  vicious  in  *ts  character,  and 
will  work  hardship  upon  manjr  manufacturers.  There  are  very  few 
establishments  to-day  operating  under  an  eight-hour  working  day, 
and  I  can  say  to  you  that  the  eight-hour  day  will  be  in  effect  long 
before  the  metric  system  is  adopted.  This  eight-hour  law  wouldn't 
work  nearly  so  much  of  a  hardship  on  the  machine  manufacturers  as 
the  metric  system,  but  I  am  with  you  on  this  subject,  heart  and  soul, 
and  I  want  to  protest  most  vigorously  against  the  enactment  of  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Carpenter  (Pennsylvania).  May  I  call  attention 
to  another  hardship?  No  buyer  is  as  exacting  as  to  time  of  delivery 
as  the  Government.  We  all  know  that  acciaents  occur  in  our  shops 
and  works.  Supjx>se  a  foundry  is  not  delivering  castings  over  to  yonr 
machine  shop  in  time;  under  this  bill  you  can  not  work  your  machine 
shop  overtime  to  catch  up  with  the  foundry;  it  will  be  impossible  to 
work  the  same  gang  overtime  to  catch  up.  If  one  department  hap- 
pens to  lag  and  then  commences  its  delivery,  you  can  not  catch  up  in 
order  to  keep  your  contract  with  the  Government  on  time  delivery. 

Mr.  Philetus  W.  Gates  (Illinois).  There  never  has  been  a  time, 
and  there  probably  never  will  be  a  time,  when  the  unions  will  not 
allow  the  men  to  work  overtime  if  there  is  time  and  a  half  or  double 
time  behind  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jeffrey  (Illinois).  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  a 
great  many  manufacturers  here  who  don't  like  to  say  anything  on  this 
subject;  tney  a  e  afraid  to  say  that  they  are  now  or  have  been  or 
expiect  to  be  in  the  future  doing  Government  work;  but  there  are  a 
great  many  manufucturers  that  have  more  or  less  Government  work 
on  hand  all  the  time  employing  a  great  many  men,  and  if  they  should 
be  obliged  to  limit  a  certian  portion  of  their  work  to  eight  hours  it 
would  work  a  great  hardship.     I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Stillman  (New  York).  An  idea  occurs  to  me  that  hasn't 
been  brought  out.  There  are  a  great  many  manufacturers  engaged 
in  lines  of  manufacture  of  which  the  Government  is  a  very  small  pur- 
chaser. In  my  own  case  the  Government  doesn't  begin  to  buy  enough 
to  keep  my  shop  running.  I  must  either  throw  over  the  Government 
work  entirely  or  get  more  from  the  Government  to  make  up  for  all, 
and  I  would  lose  in  taking  the  work. 
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Mr.  S.  O.  Bigney  (Massachusetts).  In  regard  to  this  question,  as  it 
affects  our  industry  and  the  manufacture  of  the  products  of  our  fac 
tories,  I  will  state  that  our  product  is  a  luxun ,  is  not  a  necessity, 
namely,  the  manufacture  of  jewelry.  Our  business  is  spasmodic. 
There  are  certain  seasons  in  the  year  when  we  are  driven  to  the  capacity 
of  our  factories,  and  we  are  compelled  to  work  overtime  to  meet  the 
demand.  Therefore  this  eight-hour  law  would  work  a  great  injury 
to  our  industry.  There  are  times,  from  the  1st  of  September  to 
December  1,  when  about  every  jewelry  factory  is  compelled  to  work 
overtime  or  have  their  orders  countermanded.  There  are  other 
seasons  in  the  year  when  we  are  running  short  time.  Now,  I  am  sure 
that  our  employees  would  consider  it  a  hardship  if  they  were  not 
permitted  to  work  overtime  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  time  they  are  obliged  to  lose  during  the 
dull  period.  Therefore  I  trust  that  this  convention  will  adopt  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Myers  (Ohio).  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  a  subject  that 
is  very  far  reaching,  and  tnat  as  manufacturers  we  should  consider  the 
matter  in  every  direction.  Take,  for  example,  the  foreign  trade  and 
the  advantages  that  we  have  recently  gained.  It  is  largely  because  of 
the  work  done,  and  while  labor  may  be  cheaper  in  foreign  countries 
it  is  only  cheaper  per  day,  but  not  for  the  work  done,  and  I  have 
always  taken  the  position  that  if  we  can  work  our  men  nine  and  ten  * 
hours  a  day  we  can  compete  with  any  country  in  the  world.  I  con- 
sider that  an  important  matter,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Comer  (Alabama).  I  represent  the  weaving  system.  We 
make  print  cloths.  Print  cloths  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  we  are  accused  of  working  sixty-two  hours  a  week.  The 
shortest  week  for  the  loom  is  about  fifty-eight  hours;  that  is  in  Rhode 
Island.  You  can  see  at  once  what  effect  this  law  would  have  on  all 
the  clothes  bought  by  the  Government  for  its  soldiers  and  others. 
It  would  be  a  vicious  thing,  a  hard  thing,  to  the  manufacturer  of 
clothes. 

Mr.  Henry  Fairbanks  (Virginia).  I  take  it  that  this  is  a  step  in  a 

feneral  movement  to  force  us  all  to  adopt  an  eight-hour  working  day. 
would  be  in  favor  of  letting  any  man  who  wants  to  be  paid  by  the 
hour  work  but  eight  hours.  The  economical  laws  are  so  fixed  that  no 
attempt  to  increase  the  returns  for  work  by  the  hour  will  succeed.  As 
to  the  eight-hour  day  for  the  man  who  works  onljT  with  his  hands,  it 
doesn't  make  very  much  difference;  but  machinery  will  only  turn  out 
an  hour's  work  in  an  hour's  time,  and  in  eight  hours'  work  it  will  turn 
out  only  eight-tenths  as  much  work  as  in  ten  hours  and  eight-twelfths 
as  much  work  as  in  twelve  hours.  In  order  to  maintain  our  commer- 
cial advantages,  our  manufacturing  advantages,  which  depend  verj 
largely  on  machinery,  we  must  work  our  machinery  a  good  many 
hours.  Very  few  of  our  industries  will  stand  the  strain  of  adding 
20  per  cent  to  the  amount  of  machinery  and  the  amount  of  shop  work 
in  order  that  the  same  output  may  be  effected  in  eight  hours  that  is 
now  done  in  ten  hours.  We  can  work  two  gangs  of  men  eight  hours 
and  get  double  work  from  our  machines,  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  a 
man's  doing  more  work;  it  is  a  question  of  a  machine  that  runs  steadily 
doing  more  work,  working  a  larger  number  of  hours,  and  of  a  shop 
making  a  larger  output,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  manufacturing 
advantages  we  must  have  a  longer  work  day  or  we  must  have  our 
machinery  run  by  great  details  of  men,  more  than  eight  hours. 
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Mr.  H.  O.  Smith  (Indiana).  1  think  if  we  had  the  farmers  here  we 
would  find  more  enthusiasm  than  we  do  now.  It  undoubtedly  appears 
that  it  means  a  general  eight-hour  day's  work.  That  will  affect  not 
only  machinery,  out  men  without  a  trade,  the  unskilled  laborer.  It 
will  work  a  hardship  on  him  or  on  the  man  employing  him.  If  it 
works  a  hardship  on  the  employer,  the  product  will  cost  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  tne  employee  is  not  paid  increased  wages  he  certainly 
will  not  have  enough  to  live  on.  Consequently,  I  think  we  can't  be 
too  serious  about  this  eight-hour  question  at  the  present  time. 


New  York,  June  5,  1902.     (Received  June  6,  1902.) 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

1&3  G  street  JVW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Gompers:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill  No.  3036,  commonly  Ttnown  as  the  eiffht-hour 
bill.     Have  read  the  same  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  find  it 
somewhat  different  from  the  one  which  was  submitted  to  us  at  the 
convention  at  Indianapolis,  and  I  find  that  you  are  correct,  that  mer- 
chandise may  be  furnished  by  the  Government  outside  of  contract 
work,  the  very  point  which  we  desired  should  be  embodied  in  the  bill. 
Evidently  the  bill  has  been  amended  and  there  appears  to  be  no  objec- 
tion to  it  in  its  present  state. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  1  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  A.  Schteren. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  would  prefer  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Barry  would,  if 
we  could  take  this  matter  up  at  the  next  session,  because  we  could  not 
possibly  be  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Higgins.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. I  came  here  expecting  to  be  heard  to-day,  and  I  must  be  in 
court  to-morrow. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  suggest  that  the  matter  go  over  until  the  next 
session.     It  is  doubtful  if  we  could  be  here  to-morrow,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  expected  to  have  two  hours  here  to-day,  and 
were  fully  prepared  to  say  all  we  had  to  say  in  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  gentlemen,  you  shall  be  first  heard  in  Decem- 
ber. We  will  endeavor  then  to  have  hearings  more  frequently;  and 
in  case  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  we  could  have  longer  sessions. 
We  intend,  gentlemen,  that  this  bill  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  com- 
mittee before  the  holiday  recess. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  consistent  with  your  declaration 
that  ample  opportunity  will  be  furnished  to  the  opponents  of  the 
bill 

The  Chairman.  Subject  to  the  limitation  I  have  stated;  this  bill 
will  go  in  before  the  holidays  recess. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  suppose  the  committee  should  only  be  able  to 
meet  once  a  week?    That  would  give  us  a  very  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  time  we  have. 

Colonel  Barbour.  Will  we  be  advised  from  time  to  time  of  the 
meetings  of  the  committee? 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  better  communicate  with  us,  for  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  1  shall  endeavor  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session. 

Colonel  Barbour.  You  are  speaking  of  the  December  session  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  want  to  hear  you,  gentlemen,  at  that  time. 
We  will  give  you  all  the  time  we  can  possibly  give  you. 

Colonel  Barbour.  We  are  very  much  obligea,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  further  hearings  upon  this  bill  were  thereupon  adjourned  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress.) 


RESOLUTIONS  AND  PETITIONS  FILED  WITH  THE  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  IN  REFERENCE  TO  H.  R.  3076, 
"AN  ACT  LIMITING  THE  HOURS  OF  DAILY  SERVICE  OF  LABORERS 
AND  MECHANICS  EMPLOYED  UPON  WORK  DONE  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  OR  ANY  TERRITORY,  OR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
THEREBY  SECURING  BETTER  PRODUCTS,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES." 

[Piled  by  Mr.  Blackburn.] 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Lodge  125,  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, Latonia,  Ky. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Latonia  Lodge,  No.  125, 

Covington,  Ky., ,  1901. 

To  the  President,  Senators,  and  Congressmen  of  the  United-  Stales: 

We,  the  members  of  Latonia  Lodge,  No.  125,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  do  respectfully  represent  for  your  consideration 
that,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of 
man  to  produce  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  essential  in 
the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  in  full  that  the  time 
has  come  when  a  rearrangement  of  our  present  economic  system 
becomes  imperative,  or  great  armies  of  unemployed  artisans  will,  by 
enforced  idleness,  become  a  burden  to  the  nation  and,  reduced  to  des- 
titution, will  be  brought  to  the  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or 
suicide. 
n  The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 

feneration  of  men,  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ucing,  transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields  millions  of  honest  men  and  wom$n  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  the  divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day,  or 
forty -eight  per  week,  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the 
land  at  living  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed 
to  undergo  while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope,  by  stamping  under  their  neel  the  infamous  creed 
that  kings  were  born  with  tne  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their  subjects. 
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Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty-eight  hours  per  week;  and 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and 
not  empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  benefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 

Srosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
epend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  perni- 
cious atmosphere,  ranging  from  80  to  100  degrees,  with  machinery 
driven  at  so  nigh  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained 
to  the  utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of 
which  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallid  features,  the 
shrunken  and  undeveloped  forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom 
become  physical  wrecks  and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  for  the  above  reason3  do,  with  due  respect, 
request  that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  the  people,  give  their 
voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibit- 
ing all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United 
States  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  each  day,  or  forty-eight 
hours  in  each  week,  and  you  will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn  mil- 
lions, and  be  recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  human- 
ity that  our  country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Albert  L.  Leoer,  President. 
G.  R.  Kornhoff,  Secretary. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  McComas.] 

Letter  from  Columbus  Lodge,  No.  lfil^  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  February  18,  1902. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Columbus  Lodge,  No.  401 , 
*  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  February  25,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas. 

Dear  Sir:  The  above  lodge,  at  their  regular  meeting  held  February 
18, 1902,  voted  unanimously  tnat  we  earnestly  request  of  our  member 
of  Congress  and  Senate  of  New  York,  to  use  their  best  endeavor  and 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  about  to  be  presented  to 
the  House,  as  we  believe  the  above  bill  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  workers  of  these  United  States  and  should  become  a  law  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Fred  Wood,  President. 
Adolph  Keel,  Secretary. 
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[Filed  by  Mr.  Foraker.] 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Western  Reserve  Lodge,  No.  731,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Western  Reserve  Lodge,  No.  731, 

Warren,  Ohio,  June  19,  1902. 
Hod.  Joseph  Foraker, 

United  States  Senator. 
Sir:  At  our  last  regular  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed:  - 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  hours  of  laboi  should  be  reduced, 
caused  by  the  great  increase  in  labor-saving  machinery:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  bill  known  as  House  bill  No. 
3076,  yrhich  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  will  come 
before  the  Senate  for  passage;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  our  Sena- 
tors, and  we  respectfully  urge  them  to  use  their  influence  and  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Geo.  McAllen, 
Albert  Ulf, 
Fred  Downs, 

Committee. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Cullom.] 

Letter  from  Iron  Holders'  Union,  No.  223,  of  Springfield,  111. 

Iron  Molders'  Union,  No.  223, 

Springfield,  III.,  June  15, 1902. 
Senator  Cullom. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  vote  for  House  bill  3076,  and  do  all  you 
can  to  have  same  pass  the  Senate,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  Wolf, 

Cor.  Rep.  Local  223,  Iron  Holders*  Union. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Quay.] 

Letter  from  the  Pattern  Makers*  Association  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator. 
Sir:  The  Pattern  Makers'  Association  of  Pittsburg,  representing  600 
of  our  craft  in  this  vicinity,  have  directed  the  undersigned  to  write  to 
you  and  urge  your  support  in  the  Senate  and  committee,  House  bill 
No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill. 

Our  organization,  in  common  with  organized  labor  in  general,  feel 
deeply  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  measure,  and  will  with  grati- 
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tude  remember  their  friends  in  the  Senate  and  House  who  lend  their 
influence  and  support  toward  the  adoption  of  the  bill  as  a  law. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  R.  Thomas. 
Alex.  B.  Alston, 

Business  Agent, 
F.  G.  Dunmeyer, 
Committee  of  the  Association. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  McComas.] 

Letter  from,  Iron  Molders*  Union,  No.  $11,  of  Port  Deposit,  Md., 

dated  June  9,  1902. 

Iron  Mqlders'  Union,  No.  211. 

Port  Deposit,  Md.,  June  9, 190$. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas. 

Dear  Sir:  By  a  vote  of  our  organization  I  was  requested  to  write 
you  and  ask  your  support  and  earnest  cooperation  in  passing  House 
bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill. 
Hoping  to  hear  of  a  good  report  from  you,  I  remain  as  ever, 
Yours,  truly, 

R.  A.  Stephenson,  Secretary. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  McComas.] 

Letter  from,  the  Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor. 

Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  7,  190$. 
Hon.  Lewis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor, 
representing  35,000  workers  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  urge  upon 
you  the  desire  of  this  body  to  have  your  committee  render  a  favorable 
report  on  the  eight-hour  bill  now  in  your  possession. 

Hoping  that  this  request  from  your  constituents  will  be  given  con- 
sideration, I  beg  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  M.  Peters, 
Assistant  Secretary  Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Harris.] 

Letter  from  Lodge  No.  $98,  International  Association  of  Machinists, 

of  Parsons,  Kans. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Parsons  Lodge,  No.  298, 

Parsons,  Kans., ,  190$. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Harris, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  International  Association  of  Machinists,  as  well  as 
other  labor  organizations,  earnestly  desire  that  you  use  all  influence 
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upward  i tic  ^vxvW'.ii  yuc^a*?*  cc  nhc  bill  oow  pending  in  the  United 
Sau<\-v  Sctuuc*  iw*»i  :ij>  M/u*s*?  bil  V\  3* 'T'x  or  ihe  eight-hour  bill. 
r»Ue*  ho  .**&  ;ti  uic  :i*iuic    .»i    j*'x»r.      Ubmising  too  in  advance  for 

'    )v>i  s^  'VitiUiiK  x^urs  tru»*\ 
vkv1,1  P.  C.  Larsex.  Pr**xi*I<mL 


'J\\*\  by  Mr.  Oiillom.] 

.'.  >m   *>•//«  LsJtjt  X*K  1-37+  Intemat i/mal  Association  of  Machinists,  of 

Springfield,  III. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Springfield  Lodge,  No.  157, 
Springfield %  III.,  June  IS*  1902. 
Hon.  S.  M.  CVllom, 

L'w'ud  Mate*  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1>kak  Sir:  Springfield  Lodge,  No.  157,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  wishes  me,  as  its  secretary,  to  write  to  you  with  regard  to 
tUni*t*  bill  No.  8076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  urging  vou  to  use 
\our  overy  influence,  and  work  and  vote  for  the  passage  or  said  bill, 
lako  as  it  did  in  the  House  without  a  vote  against  it. 

For  wo  know  if  it  passes  it  will  be  a  great  victory  to  organized 
l»Un\ 

And  we  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  as  we  know  you  to  be  a 
frioud  of  organized  labor. 
Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  favorable  action,  I  am 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chas.  A.  Nass,  Secretary. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Cullom.] 

Letter  from,  East  St.  Louis  Intemiatimud  Association  of  Machinists. 

East  St.  Louis,  Juns  1%,  1902. 
Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  time  this  month  House  bill  No.  3076  comes  before 
the  Senate  for  disposal. 

I,  as  secretary  of  East  St.  Louis  Lodge,  No.  121,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  have  been  requested  by  that  body  to  most  ear- 
nestly petition  you  to  help  this  bill  along. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate would  help  the  workwoman's  cause  tremendously. 

Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  favorable  consideration,  I  am, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Oscar  Stankey. 
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[Filed  by  Mr.  Perkins.] 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Iron  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco,  Col. 

Iron  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco, 

8cm  Francisco,  June  9,  1902. 

Whereas  it  has  officially  come  to  our  notice  that  there  is  a  strong 
lobby 'now  in  Washington  representing  the  interest  of  the  private 
shipyards  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  who  are  representing  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  (in  whose  hands  is  now  pending  the 
bill  H.  R.  3076)  that  the  mechanics  on  this  coast,  and  particularly  the 
men  at  the  Union  and  Risdon  Iron  Works,  are  opposed  to  said  eight- 
hour  law;  and 

Whereas  the  men  of  this  coast,  and  especially  the  mechanics  of  these 
two  shipyards,  have  signed  and  sent  to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives several  sets  of  resolutions,  also  lengthy  petitions,  asking  them  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  eight-hour 
bill:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  Iron  Trades  Council  at  their  regular  meeting  held  June  9, 
1902.  That  we  not  only  desire  the  bill  to  be  passed,  but  we  will  hold 
oar  Senators  responsible  for  a  failure  on  their  part  to  see  that  it  does 


Resolved,  That  we  brand  all  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  mechan- 
ics of  these  yards  or  any  other  mechanics  on  this  coast  are  opposed  to 
said  law  as  lies  without  a  shadow  or  foundation  of  fact  and  without  a 
genuine  signature  of  a  workingman  on  the  coast  to  show  for  it. 

Resoloea,  That  we,  the  Iron  Trades  Council,  representing  4,000  skilled 
laborers  employed  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Risdon  and  Union  Iron  Works, 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  said  eight-hour  bill. 

William  P.  McCabe, 

President. 
D.  McLennan, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Quay.] 

Resolutions  of  Iron  Molders*  Union  No.  ISO,  of  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  150, 
Newcastle,  Pa.,  November  21,  1901. 
We,  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  concurring  with 
and  in  support  of  the  movement  emanating  from  the  Labor  Council 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  praying  that  a  national  eight-hour  work  day  be 
provided  foi  by  legislative  enactment,  beg  to  report  the  following 
resolution: 

"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Senators  from  Pennsylvania, 

and  Congressman  from  this  district: 

"  We,  the  members  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  150,  in  regular  session 
assembled,  respectfully  represent  for  your  consideration  that  in  view  of 
the  marvelous  evidence  oi  the  ability  of  those  who  work  for  wages  and 
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produce  all  with  which  to  provide  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  a  rearrangement  of  the  present  economic  system 
has  become  imperative  or  great  armies  of  unemployed  will  become  a 
menace  to  society  and  a  burden  to  the  nation  and  reduced  to  destitution 
will  be  brought  to  the  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide, 
which  all  should  agree  is  a  sad  commentary  of  our  twentieth-century 
civilization  and  an  economic  system  which  has  been  tried  for  six  thou- 
sand years  and  been  found  wanting  in  every  instance.  Witness  the 
lost  and  buried  civilization  of  the  past,  down  to  Borne,  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  Spain  of  to-day.  The  improved  machinery  of 
to-day  and  the  progress  in  the  means  of  transporting  and  distributing 
the  necessaries  andluxuries  of  life  are  such  that,  with  the  continued  long 
hours  worked  in  factories,  workshops,  mills,  mines,  and  fields,  many 
are  unable  in  this  present  era  of  confidence  and  prosperity  to  find 
employment. 

"All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  all  branches  of  industry  to  eight  hours  per  day  would  greatly 
relieve  the  situation  and  make  places  for  many  thousands  more  and 
tend  to  equalize  conditions,  temporarily,  at  least. 

"Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation,  not 
holding  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  citizens  to  guard  and  protect  and 
advance  all  measures  that  will  benefit  the  weak — our  women  and  chil- 
dren, upon  whom  the  greatness  of  our  country  depends — for  a  great 
nation  was  never  yet  founded  by  and  maintained  by  slaves,  but  as  past 
history  demonstrates  that  when  the  people  became  slaves  the  nation 
fell  and  disappeared;  and 

"Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  perni- 
cious atmosphere,  ranging  from  80  to  100  degrees,  machinery  driven 
at  so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  their  drawn  and  pallid  features,  shrunken  and  unedveloped 
forms,  many  of  whom  become  physical  wrecks  and  welcome  their 
premature  graves,  'sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  capitalism;'  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Government  has  by  legislation  said  that  all 
in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  or  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

" Resolved  for  the  above  reasons,  That  we  request  your  voice  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  all 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States 
from  working  its  employees  more  than  forty -eight  hours  per  week  or 
eight  hours  per  day,  ana  you  will  be  blessed  by  millions  yet  unborn. 

"  Hoping  this  may  meet  your  favor,  we  are, 
"Yours,  respectfully, 

"Wm.  O'Leaby,  President, 
"S.  C.  Howell,  Secretary, 
"Tho8.  C.  Humphrey, 
"Geo.  M.  Lewis, 
"  Samuel  C.  Howell,  «• 
"Wm.  O'Leaby, 

"  (Jommdttee.K 
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Resolutions  adopted  by  San  Francisco  Lodqe,  No.  68,  International 
Association  of  Machinists, 

San  Francisco  Lodge,  No.  68, 
International  Association  op  Machinists, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  11,  1902. 
Whereas  it  has  officially  come  to  our  notice  that  there  is  now  in 
Washington  a  strong  anti-eight-hour  lobby  who  are  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  private  shipyards,  and  are  representing  to  tne  com- 
mittee in  whose  hands  is  now  pending  the  national  eight-hour  bill 
(H.  R.  3076)  that  the  mechanics  of  this  coast,  and  especially  those 
working  at  the  Union  and  Risdon  Iron  Works,  do  not  want  an  eight- 
hour  work  day;  and, 

Whereas  the  mechanics  of  these  yards,  and  all  other  mechanics  of 
the  coast,  have  passed  and  sent  resolutions  to  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen on  several  occasions  asking  them  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  bill  (H.  R.  3076):  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  brand  all  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
mechanics  of  the  Pacific  coast  prefer  a  ten -hour  work  day  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  as  a  falsehood,  without  any  foundation,  and  as  not  expressing 
the  wishes  of  the  men  of  these  yards. 

Resolved,  That  we  still  urge  our  Senators  to  work  for  the  passage 
of  the  (H.  R.  3076)  bill,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  its 
adoption  as  a  law. 

Resolved  by  San  Francisco  Lodge}  No.  68,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  in  regular  session  assembled  on  the  above  date, 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  duly  signed  by  the  officers  *nd  attested 
by  seal  be  sent  to  each  of  our  Senators. 

J.  A.  Kelly,  President, 
H.  M.  Burnet,  Recording  Secretary, 
Chas.  W.  Meyer,  Financial  Secretary, 
R.  I.  Wieler,  Business  Agent. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhawgers,  of  Litchfield,  III. 

To  the  President,  Senators,  and  Congressmen 

of  the  United  States  of  America: 

We,  as  part  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  city  of  Litchfield,  HI.,  at  a 
regular  meeting  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1901,  do  respectfully 
represent  for  your  consideration,  that,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the 
marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of  man  to  produce  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  ana 
happiness,  realize  in  full  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  rearrange- 
ment of  our  present  economic  system  becomes  imperative,  or  great 
armies  of  unemployed  artisans  will,  by  enforced  idleness,  become  a 
burden  to  the  nation,  and,  reduced  to  destitution,  will  be  brought  to 
the  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  of  men  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
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ducing,  transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  the  Divine  command. 

All  students' of  economy  agree  that  a  reductiouof  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day,  or  forty- 
eight  per  week,  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the  land  at 
living  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed  to 
undergo  wnile  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  tne  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed 
that  kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Kepublic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their  sub- 
jects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty -eight  hours  per  week;  ana 

Whereas  the  women  ana  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  nenetit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 

Prosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does^  or  will 
epend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

WThereas  the  work  of  the  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  per- 
nicious atmosphere  ranging  from  80°  to  100°,  witn  machinery  driving 
at  so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which 
can  be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallia  features,  the  shrunken  and 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical 
wrecks  and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lation that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Refiolvedy  That  we,  as  a  body,  for  the  above  reasons,  do  with  due 
respect  request  that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  the  peo- 
ple, ^ive  voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law 
prohibiting  all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
United  States  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  or  forty- 
eight  hours  in  each  week,  and  vou  will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn 
millions  and  be  recorded  in  nistory  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
humanity  that  our  country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Geo.  W.  Detamore, 

G.    W.  WlNKELBLACK, 

W.  T.  Weatherford, 

Committee. 
Adopted  this  14th  day  of  October,  1901. 

I.  H.  Young,  frerideno. 

W.  T.  Weatherford,  Secretary. 
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Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Sedalia  Federation  of  Labor,  of  Sedalia  and 

vicinity. 

Sedalia  Federation  of  Labor, 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  Nwember  6,  1901. 
To  the  President,  Senators,  and  Congressmen  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 
We,  the  wage-earners  of  the  city  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  do  respectfully 
represent  for  your  consideration  that,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the 
marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of  man  to  produce  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness,  realize  in  full  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  rearrangement 
of  our  present  economic  system  becomes  imperative,  or  great  armies 
of  unemployed  artisans  will,  by  enforced  idleness,  become  a  burden  to 
the  nation,  and,  reduced  to  destitution,  will  be  brought  to  the  alterna- 
tives of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide. 
The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 

feneration  of  men,  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ucing,  transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields  pillions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable  to 
secure  work  and  obey  the  Divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day,  or  forty -eight 
per  week,  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the  land  at  living 
wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed  to  undergo 
while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed  that 
kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their  subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty-eight  hours  per  week;  and 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  benefit  the  weak,  our  women  and  children,  upon  whom  the 
prosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
depend,  tor  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  pernicious 
atmosphere  ranging  from  80  to  100°,  with  machinery  driven  at  so 
high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  arc  strained  to  the  utmost 
tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which  can  be 
readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallid  features,  the  shrunken  and  unde- 
veloped forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical  wrecks 
and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons,  do  with  due  respect  request 
that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United^  States, 
who  are  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  the  people,. give  their  voice 
and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting1  all 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States  from 
working  more  than  eight  hours  each  day  or  forty-eight  hours  each 
week,  and  you  will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn  millions  and  be 
recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity  that  our 
country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

P.  L.  Jamerson,  President. 

John  L.  Cone,  Secretary. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Of/uncil  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Novemlyertoh  1901. 
Hon.  Francis  M.  Cockrell, 

Senator ',  Warrensburg,  Mo.: 

We,  the  wage-earners  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  duly  assembled  this,  the 
10th  day  of  December,  1901,  do  respectfully  represent  for  your  con- 
sideration that,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  marvelous  evidences  of 
the  ability  of  man  to  produce  the  necessaries,  cemforts,  and  luxuries 
essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  in  full 
that  the  time  has  come  when  a  rearrangement  of  our  present  economic 
system  becomes  imperative,  or  great  armies  of  unemployed  artisans 
will,  by  enforced  idleness,  become  a  burden  to  the  nation,  and,  reduced 
to  destitution,  will  be  brought  to  the  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse, 
jail,  or  suicide. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  of  men,  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  the  Divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day  or 
forty -eight  per  week  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the  land 
at  living  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed  to 
undergo  while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed  that 
kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tvrants  of  the 
Old  World  have  jielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  tneir  subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty -eight  hours  per  week. 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation,  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  benefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children,  upon  whom  the 
prosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
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depend,  for  a  great  nation  never  yet  was  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  per- 
nicious atmosphere,  ranging  from  80°  to  100°,  with  machinery  driven 
at  so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brains  and  strength  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which 
can  be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallid  features,  the  shrunken  and 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical 
wrecks,  and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by 
legislating  that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than 
forty -eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons,  do,  with  due  respect,  request 
that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  the  people,  give  their  voice 
and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  all 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States  from 
working  more  than  eight  hours  each  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  each 
week,  and  you  will  recei.ve  the  blessings  of  unborn  millions,  and  be 
recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity  that  our 
country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Industrial  Council 
Isaac  Taylor,  President 
J.  J.  Huckett,  Secretary. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Allison.] 

Resolutions  adapted  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  Musdatine, 

Iowa. 

Muscatine  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly, 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  October  18,  1901. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  wage-earners  of  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
io  respectfully  represent  for  your  consideration  that,  surrounded  as 
we  are  by  the  marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of  man  to  produce 
the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  in  full  that  the  time  has  come  when  u 
rearrangement  oi  our  present  economic  system  becomes  imperative, 
or  great  armies  of  unemployed  artisans  will,  by  enforced  idleness, 
become  a  burden  to  the  nation. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  of  men,  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  the  Divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day,  or 
fortv-eight  per  week,  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the 
land  at  living  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed 
to  undergo  while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

S.  Doc.  141 13 
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Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
Old  World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed 
that  kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their  subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  tnan  forty -eight  hours  per  week;  and 

Whereas  the  women  ana  minors  arc  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  benefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 
prosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
depend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  pernicious 
atmosphere,  with  machinery  driven  at  so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that 
brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the  utmost  tension  during  the  entire 
working  time,  the  result  of  which  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn 
and  pallid  features,  the  shrunken  and  undeveloped  forms  of  the  opera- 
tives, many  of  whom  become  physical  wrecks  and  welcome  the  prema- 
ture grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons  do,  with  due  respect, 
reauest  that  the  Senators  of  the  United  States,  who  are  the  lawmakers 
ana  guardians  of  the  people,  give  their  voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the 
necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  all  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  the  United  States  from  working  more  than 
eight  hours  each  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  each  week,  and  you  will 
receive  the  blessings  of  unborn  millions  and  be  recorded  in  history  as 
the  greatest  benefactorsof  humanity  that  our  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. 
John  Wessels,  Secretary. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  Federal   Labor  Union  No.  7187,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  of  Streatm*,  III. 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Federal  Labor  Union  No.  7187, 

Streator,  III.,  October  31,  1901. 
To  the  President,  Senators,  and  Congressmen  of  America: 

We,  the  members  of  Federal  Union  7187,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  of  the  city  of  Streator,  111.,  on  this,  the  31st  day  of  October. 
1901,  do  respectfully  represent  for  your  consideration  that  surrounded 
as  we  are  by  the  marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of  man  to  produce 
the  necessaries,  com  foils,  and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  in  full  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
rearrangement  of  our  present 'economic  system  becomes  imperative 
or  great  armies  of  unemployed  artisans  will,  by  enforced  idleness, 
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become  a  burden  to  the  nation,  and  reduced  to  destitution  will  be 
brought  to  the  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  of  men,  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  distributing  tne  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields,  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  the  divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  hours  per  day 
or  forty -eight  hours  per  week  would  give  employment  to  every  man 
in  the  land  at  living  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are 
doomed  to  undergo  while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane 
world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed 
that  kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to 
the  example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of 
the  Old  World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their 
subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty-eight  hours  per  week;  ana 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  benefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 
prosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
depend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  pernicious 
atmosphere  ranging  from  80  to  100  degrees,  with  machinery  driven  at 
so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which  can 
be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallia  features,  the  shrunken  and 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical 
wrecks  and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty  - 
eight  horn's  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Federal  Union  7187,  A.  F.  of  L. , 
for  the  above  reasons  do,  with  due  respect,  request  that  the  President, 
Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  who  are  the  law- 
makers and  guardians  of  the  people,  give  their  voice  and  vote  in  favor 
of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  all  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States  from  working  more 
than  eight  hours  each  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  each  week,  and  von 
will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn  millions  and  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity  that  our  country  has 
produced  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Federal  Labor  Union  No.  7187. 
Geo.  Brunskill,  President. 
D.  H.  Richmond,  Secretary. 
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Resolutions  adopted  by  the  wage-earners  of  Fulton  County r,  III. 

To  the  President,  Senator  a,  and  Congressmen  of  tlie  United  States  of 

America: 

We,  the  wage-earners  of  Fulton  County,  111.,  do  respectfully  repre- 
sent for  your  consideration  that  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  marvel- 
ous evidences  of  the  ability  of  man  to  produce  the  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness, we  realize  in  fill  I  that  the  time  nas  come  when  a  rearrangement  of 
our  present  economic  system  becomes  imperative  or  great  armies  of 
unemployed  artisans  will,  by  enforced  idleness,  become  a  burden  to 
the  nation,  and,  reduced  to  destitution,  will  be  brought  to  the  alterna- 
tives of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  producing, 
transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  are 
such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills,  mines, 
shops,  and  fields  millions  of  honest  men  are  unable  to  secure  work  and 
obey  the  divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day  or 
forty-eight  per  week  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the 
land  at  living  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed 
to  undergo  while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed  that 
kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  W  orld  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their  subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty-eight  hours  per  week. 

Whereas  the  women  ana  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  benefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 
prosperity,  greatness,  and  goodness  of  our  beloved  country  does  or 
will  depend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained 
by  slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  pernicious 
atmosphere,  ranging  from  80  to  100  degrees,  with  machinery  driven 
at  so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  ana  strength  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which 
can  be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallia  features,  the  shrunken  and 
undeveloped  forms,  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical 
wrecks  and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons,  do,  with  due  respect, 
request  that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  the  people,  give  their 
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voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  pohibit- 
ing  all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United 
States  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  or  forty-eight 
hours  in  each  week, and  you  will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn  millions 
and  be  recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity 
that  our  country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  Logan  Lodge,  No.  11+1,  International  AnHOciation 
of  Machinists,  of  Murphysboro,  111. 


Murphysboro,  III.,  November  19,  1901. 
Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 

United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Dear  Senator:  We  herewith  hand  you  copy  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  Logan  Lodge,  No.  141,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  of 
Murphysboro,  111.,  November  14,  1901: 

"  Whereas  by  the  present  method  of  employing  labor  in  the  navy- 
yards  mechanics  and  laborers  are  no  longer  discriminated  against  by 
reason  of  their  political  proclivities,  thereby  eliminating  all  favorit- 
ism, there  no  longer  exists  any  good  reason  wnv  the  building  of  vessels 
of  war  should  not  be  prosecuted  as  economically  and  expeditiously  in 
the  various  navy -yards  of  the  country  as  the  same  can  be  done  by 
private  contractors;  and 

"  Whereas  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  this 
work  to  navy -yards  would  enable  a  larger  proportion  of  the  toilers 
of  the  country  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  eight-hour  day 
without  corresponding  loss  to  the  Government:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  are 
earnestly  requested  to  assist  in  having  inserted  in  the  next  navy  appro- 
priation bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  war  ships  a  provision  that 
some  of  the  vessels  provided  for  in  such  bill  shall  be  constructed  in 
the  navy -yards  of  the  country." 

It  was  further  resolved  that — 

64  Whereas  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  will  expire  in  the  month  of  May, 
1902;  and 

"Whereas  the  immigration  of  Chinese  labor  to  this  country  will  be 
a  verv  great  detriment  to  the  laboring  classes:  Therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  we.  the  members  of  the  above-named  organization, 
request  you  to  use  all  nonorable  means  in  your  power  to  have  the  same 
or  a  more  stringent  exclusion  law  enacted." 

Hoping  the  above  will  meet  your  favorable  consideration,  and  with 
kind  personal  regards,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

James  A.  White, 
E.  L.  Bencini, 
#  W.  H.  Michael, 

Committee  on  Legislation. 
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[Filed  by  Mr.  Cullom.] 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Peru  {III.)  tirades  and  labor  council. 

Peru  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 

Peru,  III.,  November  h  1901. 
Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 

United  States  Senator \  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We,  the  wage-earners  of  the  city  of  Peru,  111.,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  2,000  on  the  public  common  on  this  2d  day  of  September, 
1901,  do  respectfully  represent  for  your  consideration  that  surrounded  • 
as  we  are  by  the  marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of  man  to  produce 
the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  in  full  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
rearrangement  of  our  present  economic  system  becomes  imperative,  o£. 
great  armies  of  unemployed  artisans  will,  by  enforced  idleness,  become 
a  burden  to  the  nation,  and  reduced  to  destitution  will  be  brought  to 
the  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  of  men  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that,  with  the  continuealong  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields,  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  the  divine  command.  > 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day,  or 
forty-eight  per  week,  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the 
lana  at  living  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed 
to  undergo  while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  of  the  Old  World 
with  hope  \>y  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed  that  kings 
were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the  example 
of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the  (5ld 
World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  the  subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  tnan  forty-eight  hours  per  week;  and 

Whereas  the  wdmen  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  oenefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 

Srosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
epend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  pernicious 
atmosphere  ranging  from  80°  to  100°,  with  machinery  driven  at 
so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which  can 
be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallid  features,  the  shrunken  and 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical 
wrecks  and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons,  do  with  due  respect  request 
you  who  are  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  the  people  give  your 
voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibit- 
ing all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United 
States  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  in  each  day  or  forty-eight 
hours  in  each  wees,  and  you  will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn 
millions  and  be  recorded  m  history  as  the  greatest  Benefactor  of 
humanity  that  our  country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
L.  H.  Shadensack,  President. 
Gilbert  Zacher,  Secretary. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Cullom.] 

Resolutions  adapted  by  the  trades  and  labor  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  of  Spa/rta,  III. 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Sparta,  III.,  December  #,  1901. 
To  the  President,  Senators,  and  Congressmen  of  t/ie  United  States  of 
America,  greeting: 

We,  the  trades  and  labor  assembly  of  Sparta  and  vicinity,  in  regu- 
lar meeting  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1901,  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

First.  Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  President,  Senators, 
and  Congressmen  to  do  what  they  can  to  procure  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour-day  law,  and  they  shall  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  laboring  people. 

Second.  That  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  use  all  your  influence  and 
vote  to  have  the  Chinese-exclusion  law  reenacted,  and  you  will  greatly 
oblige, 

A.  C.  Douglas,  President. 
C.  A.  Jackson,  Secretary. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Kean.] 

Resolution*  adopted  by  t/ie  Trades  and  Labo?'  Council,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 

and  vicinity. 

Trades  and  Labor  Council, 

Lowells  Mass.,  September  2,  1901. 

To  the  President,  Senators,  and  Congressirien  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  wage-earners  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  10,000  on  the  public  common  with  the  mayor  and  represen- 
tatives of  both  branches  of  our  city  government,  on  this  2d  day  of 
September,  1901,  do  respectfully  represent  for  your  consideration  that 
surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of  man 
to  produce  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pur- 
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suit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  in  full  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  rearrangement  of  our  present  economic  system  becomes  impera- 
tive or  great  armies  of  unemployed  artisans  will,  by  enforced  idleness, 
become  a  burden  to  the  nation,  and  reduced  to  destitution  will  be 
brought  to  the  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  of  men,  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
shops,  and  fields  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable  to 
secure  work  and  obey  the  Divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day,  or  forty -eight 
per  week,  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the  land  at  living 
wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed  to  undergo 
while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed  that 
kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  tneir  subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty -eight  hours  per  week;  ana 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  oenefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 

Srosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
epend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  pernicious 
atmosphere  ranging  from  80°  to  100°,  with  machinery  driven  at 
so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which 
can  be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallid  features,  the  shrunken  and 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical 
wrecks  and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore  be  it 

Remlved,  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons,  do,  with  due  respect,  request 
that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  the  law  makers  and  guardians  of  the  people,  give  their  voice 
and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  all 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States 
from  working  more  than  eight  hours  each  day  or  forty-eight  hours  in 
each  week,  and  vou  will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn  millions  and 
be  recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity  that 
our  country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
Joseph  F.  Convert,  President, 
Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Secretary. 
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[Fited  by  Mr.  Dubois.] 

Letter  from  local  lodge  No.  560,  Retail  Clerks*  International  Protective 
Association,  of  Pocatello,  Idalio. 

Pocatello,  Idaho,  May  1, 1902. 
Hon.  Fred  T.  Dubois,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  requested  by  the  officers  and  members  of  local  lodge 
No.  560,  R.  C.  I.  P.  A.,  to  inform  you  of  the  action  of  lodge  No.  560 
in  connection  with  the  eight  hour  bill  (No.  3076)  now  before  your  hon- 
orable body,  and  am  requested  by  saict  lodge  to  ask  for  your  support 
on  that  bill.  1  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  A.  West,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


[Filed  by  Mr.  Foraker.] 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Trade  and  Labor  Council,  of  Chillicothe, 

Ohio. 

Trade  and  Labor  Council, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  January  21,  1902. 
To  the  President,  Senators,  and  Congressmen  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

We,  the  members  of  Trade  and  Labor  Council,  of  the  city  of  Chilli- 
cothe  and  surrounding  country,  respectfully  represent  for  your  con- 
sideration that,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  marvelous  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  man  to  produce  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  in  full 
that  the  time  has  come  when  a  rearrangement  of  our  present  economic 
system  becomes  imperative,  or  great  armies  of  unemployed  artisans 
will,  by  enforced  idleness,  become  a  burden  to  the  nation  and,  reduced 
to  destitution,  will  be  brought  to  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse,  jail, 
or  suicide. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  of  men  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  moans  of  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  the  Divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day  or  forty  -eight 
per  week  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the  land  at  living 
wages,  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed  to  undergo 
while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed  that 
kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their  subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
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manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty-eight  hours  per  week;  and 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and 
not  empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  benefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 
prosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
depend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  pernicious 
atmosphere  ranging  from  80  to  100°,  with  machinery  driven  at  so  high 
a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the  tension  dur- 
ing the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which  can  be  readilv  seen 
in  the  drawn  and  pallid  features,  the  shrunken  and  undeveloped  forms 
of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical  wrecks  ana  welcome 
the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereae  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons,  do,  with  due  respect, 
request  that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  the  people,  give  their 
voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibit- 
ing all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United 
States  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  each  day  or  forty-eight 
hours  in  each  week,  and  you  will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn  mil- 
lions and  be  recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity 
that  our  country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Trade  and  Labor  Council, 
Wtm.  Cook,  President. 
Geo.  S.  Renick,  Secretary. 


PETITIONS. 

Twin  City  Trades  and  LaboU  Assembly, 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Benton  ITcvrbor,  Mich.,  June  16,  190%. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
As  secretary  of  this  local  trades  assembly  of  16  unions,  of  over  1,200 
members,  I  am  instructed  to  write  you  our  sentiments  as  favorable  to 
House  bill  3076,  requiring  an  eight-hour  workday.     Hoping  to  find 
you  with  us,  we  are, 

Cordially  and  fraternally,  \rours, 

O.  M.  South  worth, 

Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Muskegon  Lodge,  No.  170, 

Muskegon, ,  1902. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  informed  that  the  Senate  are  about  to  con- 
sider House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  at  our  last 
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regular  meeting  I  was  instructed  to  write  you  urging  your  best  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  bill.     Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  favor  you 
may  comply  on  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 
[seal.]  Louis  Dewinner, 

Recording  Secretary. 
W.  A.  Smith, 

President. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Twin  City  Lodge,  No.  475, 

St.  Joseph^  Mich.,  June  15,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Please  use  your  best  influence  and  honest  means  to  pass 
the  bill  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  No.  3076.     Hoping  you  will  give 
this  your  attention  at  once, 

Yours,  truly,  Arthur  W.  Osborn, 

Secretary. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Ionia  Lodge,  No.  385, 

Juris.  9,  190$. 

J.  C.  Burrows. 

Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  Lodge  No.  385  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  are  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law,  otherwise 
known  as  House  bill  No.  3076,  and  I  am  instructed  by  a  vote  of  the 
lodge  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  have  it  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  whose  hands  it  now  is. 

Hoping  your  action  will  be  favorable  in  the  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

[seal.]  H.  P.  Barringer, 

Financial  Secretary  No.  385. 

P.  S. — Of  what  use  are  our  public  libraries  if  we  do  not  have  time 
to  use  them? 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Detroit  Lodge,  No.  82, 

Detroit,  June  10,  1902. 
Hon.  Julius  C.  Burrows, 

Senator  of  Michigan: 
I  am  instructed  by  the  Detroit  Lodge,  No.  82,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  House  bill 
No.  3076?  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  has  passed  the  House  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  and  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  Senate,  and  as  organized  labor  in  general, 
and  the  iron  trades  in  particular,  of  Michigan  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  passage  of  this  billbv  the  Senate  would  be  of  considerable  benefit 
to  all  wage  workers  of  the  country,  we  therefore  ask  you  to  use  your 
influence  and  vote  to  secure  its  passage. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

L.  E.  Zerbe,  Recording  Secret  (try. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Kalamazoo  Lodge,  No.  429, 

Kalamazoo,  June  11,  1902. 

J.  C.  Burrows. 

Honored  Sir:  I  have  been  requested  by  the  machinists'  lodge  here 
to  ask  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  get  the  eight-hour  bill  passed.     Hon- 
ing this  will  claim  your  kind  attention,  I  am, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  Fletcher,  Recording  Secretary. 


Muskegon,  Mich.,  June  h,  1902. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Burrows. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Pattern  Makers' 
Association  of  Muskegon  and  vicinity  to  ask  you  to  work  and  vote 
for  House  bill  No.  3076.  All  of  our  members  feel  that  this  bill  ought 
to  become  a  law  at  once. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Frank  A.  Schuler, 

President. 


Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  225, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  June  21,  1902. 
Senator  Burrows. 

Dear  Sir:  This  union  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  you  to  work 
for  the  bill  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Joseph  Hoffman, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America, 
Pattern  Makers'  Association  of  Grand  Rapids, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  June  19,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Pattern  Makers'  Associa- 
tion of  Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon,  held  Tuesday,  June  17,  1902,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  Pattern  Makers'  Association  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Muske- 
gon, do  most  heartily  favor  the  passage  of  House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  eighth 
hour  bill,  and  most  urgently  request  our  Senators  to  vote  for  said  bill. 

Pattern  Makers'  Association  of 

Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon, 
B.  F.  Kirchhoff,  Secretary. 


Iron  Molders'  Union,  No.  104,  of  North  America, 

AlMon,  Mich.)  June  18,  1902.    • 
Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows. 

Dear  Sir:  In  behalf  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  104, 1  am  requested 
to  ask  you  to  support  eight-hour  bill,  known  as  the  House  bill  No. 
8076. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  P.  Corliss,  Cor.  Rep. 
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Pattern  Makers'  Association 

of  Detroit  and  Vicinity, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  10,  1902 
Hon.  Julius  C.  Burrows. 

Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  the  Pattern  Makers'  Association  of 
Detroit  request  that  you  will  vote  for  and  do  your  utmost  to  secure 
the  passage  of  House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill. 

Hoping  that  you  will  vote  as  we  request  you  in  this  matter,  we 
remain. 

Respectfully, 

Pattern  Makers'  Association  of  Detroit, 

J.  F.  King,  President, 

Stewart  Moag,  Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Silk  City  Lodge,  No.  188, 

Paterson,,  N.  J,  June  19,  1902. 
Hon.  John  Kean,  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  At  our  last  regular  meeting  1  was  instructed  to  notify 
you  that  the  above-named  lodge  indorsed  House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as 
the  eight-hour  bill,  and  to  urge  you  to  use  your  voice  and  vote  favor- 
ing it.     Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  your  careful  consideration, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  Mellor,  President. 
Stephen  Collier,  Secretary. 


Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  307, 

Alliance,  Ohio,  June  9,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker, 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  committee  representing  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union  No.  307,  Alliance,  Ohio,  do  respectfully  urge  you  to 
work  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight- 
hour  bill. 

Trusting  you  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  appeal  from  labor,  we 
remain, 

Yours,  Evan  Reeder,  Sewetary. 

J.  B.  LONGBOTTOM, 

Thos.  W.  Jones, 
Wm.  H.  "Whitehou8e, 
John  Leo, 
David  Pearson, 
John  Longbottom, 

Committee. 
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Hlllyard,  Wash.,  June  16,  1902. 
Mr.  N.  S.  Foster, 

Washington^  I).  O. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  requested  from  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  write  in  regard  to  House  bill 
No.  3076,  the  eight -hour  bill. 

.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  have  bill  passed  and  become  law. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  J.  Gerlicher. 


Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  284, 
Bench  and  Machinery  Molders, 

Connersville,  Ind.,  June  25,  1902. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  No. 
284,  House  bill  No.  3076,  which  was  passed  by  the  House,  was  dis- 
cussed by  our  local  union,  and  was  heartily  approved  as  a  measure 
designed  to  benefit  the  laboring  man. 

I  was  instructed,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  union,  to  write  to  our 
Senators,  asking  them,  on  behalf  of  the  laboring  men,  to  give  the  bill 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  their  approval  and  support. 

The  action  on  the  bill  will  be  carefully  watched  by  the  organized 
labor  of  the  State,  and  may  have  considerable  influence  in  the  fall. 

We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  action  of  the  courts  of  late 
where  labor  is  concerned,  ard  but  little  more  is  required  to  throw  us 
anywhere  there  will  be  the  least  hope  of  correcting  abuses  the  labor- 
ing men  have  to  submit  to. 

Hoping  you  will  read  this  as  the  sentiment  of  the  union  I  act  for,  1 
remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Geo.  Mulukin, 

Corresponding  Reporter. 


Pattern  Makers'  Association  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 

Dayton,  Ohio,  June  7,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker. 

Dear  Sir:  The  above  association  nopes  that  you  will  do  all  that  is 
in  your  power  to  have  House  bill  No.  3076  (the  bill  known  as  the  eight- 
hour  bill)  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  the  eyes  of  the  workingmen  of  this 
country  are  now  on  the  Senate. 

Hoping  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  by  the  honorable  Senators 
from  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  I  am, 
For  the  association, 

S.  E.  Horlacher,  Secretary. 
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Iron  Molders1  Union,  No.  230, 

Massillon,  Oft  in,  June  15,  1902, 

J.    B.  FORAKER, 

United  States  Senator. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  meeting-  of  Iron  Molders'  Union,  No.  250, 
I  was  instructed  to  write  to  you  and  ask  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  have 
House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  passed  this  session. 
Respectfully, 

Ed.  C.  Smith. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Summit  Lodge,  No.  203, 
Akron,  Ohio,  June  16,  1002. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Fo RAKER. 

Dear  Sir:  As  corresponding  secretary  of  Summit  Lodge,  No.  203, 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  I  have  been  instructed  to 
call  your  attention  and  ask  you  to  support  House  bill  No.  6076  (eight- 
hour  bill). 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  bill  your  earnest  consideration,  1  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Frank  Blower, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


Local  Iron  Molders'  Union,  No.  143. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio*  Jtme  10,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  of   this  union  resolutions  were 
passed  indorsing  the  eight-hour  bill,  No.  3076,  as  passed  by  the  House. 
We,  as  a  body  of  union  men,  would  ask  that  you  give  the  bill  your 
support  in  the  Senate. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  Cordrey,  Secretary. 


Central  Labor  Union, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  June  17,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  making  the  eight-hour  day  a  legal  day,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  labor  in  general  that  such  a  law  be  passed,  I  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  to  write  you  under  seal  ajid 
ask  you  to  support  this  measure  and  aid  in  the  procuring  of  this  boon 
for  the  workingmen  of  our  country. 

Respectfully,  E.  L.  Corbin, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Mansfield,  Lodge,  No.  453, 
Mansfield^  Ohio,  June  7,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker, 

United  States  Senator. 
Dear  Sir:  We  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  bill  No.  30?<), 
known  as  the  eight-hour  bill.     Hoping  this  willmeet  with  your  approva  I, 
we  sign  ourselves  members  of  No.  453,  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Ertley, 

Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Youngstown  Lodge,  No.  200, 

June  11,  1902. 
Senator  J.  B.  Foraker. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  our  lodge,  No.  200,  to  ask  you  to  gh  e 
us  your  fullest  support  on  the  House  bill  No.  3076,  the  bill  known  i  a 
the  eight-hour  bill,  and  we  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  woujd 
kindly  advise  us  when  the  bill  passes  the  Senate. 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

John  Reid,  Secretary. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Batavia  Lodge,  No.  213, 
Batavia,  III.,  June  IS,  1902. 
Hon.  William  E.  Mason. 

Dear  Sir  and  Neighbor:  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  Batavia 
Lodge,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  do  sincerely  request 
that  you,  as  one  of  bur  representatives,  do  all  you  can  to  get  what  is 
known  as  the  eight-hour  bill  to  become  a  law. 

E.  Haley,  E.  Jarvill,  James  Quinlivan,  John  Quinlivan,  J. 
Slaggitt,  Robert  Hamilton,  A.  Karte,  E.  Highland, 
MaxOppeman,  R.Redborg,  Chas.  Jeske,  Wm.  Murray, 
A.  Luna,  John  Bergquist,  A.  R.  Eaton,  O.  Forsmark, 
Wm.  Rachielles,  Frank  Eager,  M.  Thrune,  Chas.  Dan- 
forth,  Walter  Baxtrom,  W.  Lundberg,  A.  Rogers,  A. 
Millett,  Carl  Gustaveson,  Walter  Rachielles,  Chas. 
Johnson,  Tim  Kelley,  E.  Fenon,  Wm.  Higgjins,  J. 
Tiefenbrunen,'  C.  Thompson,  Russel  Chadwick,  P. 
Rudolph,  Gust  Peterson,  Wm.  Alverson,  G.  Lund,  R. 
Maberff. 
Yours,  in  friendship,  Walter  Rachielles, 

Recording  Secretary. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Hopedale  Lodge,  No.  48, 

MUford,  Mass.,  June  17, 1902. 
Hon.  William  E.  Mason, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  By  a  vote  of  this  lodge  I  was  instructed  to  write  to  you 
and  ask  you  to  ao  all  that  you  can  to  have  the  eight-hour  bill  become 
a  law. 
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We  believe  that  if  the  Government  will  demand  it  on  all  its  contract 
work  it  will  do  away  with  so  many  of  these  strikes,  as  we  do  not  want 
to  have  trouble. 

Hoping  this  note  will  find  a  man  ready  and  willing  to  have  and 
help  pass  a  law  such  as  we  believe  should  be  the  eight  hours  for  a 
dajrs  work,  I  remain, 

Respectfully,  Walter  F.  Mason, 

Recording  Secretary.- 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Stone  City  Lodge,  No.  124. 

Joliet,  III.,  June  18,  1902. 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Mason, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  am  instructed  by  the  members  of  this  lodge,  in  meet- 
ing assembled  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1902,  to  ask  you  to  work  and 
vote  for  House  bill  No.  3076,  the  bill  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill. 
Hoping  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  this  bill  passed,  I  remain, 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  D.  Leslie, 

Recording  Secretary. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Unity  Lodge,  No.  134, 

June  22,  1902. 

Wm.  Mason,  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  by  this  lodge  to  ask  you  to  sup 
port  the  House  bill  No.  3076,  the  bill  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill. 
We  have  in  this  local  628  members,  and  it  is  their  unanimous  wish 
that  you  support  this  bill.     Hoping  you  will  give  it  your  earnest 
attention  ana  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  it  passed,  I  remain, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

John  W.  Moss, 

Recording  Secretary. 

We  have  4,000  members  in  good  standing  in  this  district 


Noblesville,  Ind.,  Jun^  19,  1902. 
Messrs.  Fairbanks  and  Beveridoe. 

Dear  Sirs:  We,  a  committee  of  the  Iron  Moldcrs'  Union  No.  371, 
have  been  instructed  to  notify  your  honors  of  the  action  taken  at  our 
last  meeting,  after  the  reading  of  several  communications  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States  in  regards  to  the  eight-hour  bill  that 
you  are  about  to  act  upon.  After  due  consideration  and  a  thorough 
debate  it  was  put  to  a  vote,  resulting  in  every  member  voting  in  favor 
of  the  eight-hour  bill.  Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  approval  and 
become  a  law  in  favor  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

H.  Stevens, 
R.  C.  Wilson, 
B.  Glasco, 

Committee. 
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Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  375. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Quarles  and  J.  C.  Spooner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  No.  375,  of  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

"Whereas  there  is  a  bill  to  come  up  before  the  present  session  of 
Congress  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  or  House  bill  No.  3076;  and 

Whereas  said  bill  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  laboring  classes: 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  petition  our  Senators  to  do  all  in  their  power  for 
the  passage  of  said  bill. 

"And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  pub- 
lished in  our  local  papers." 

Charles  Andersen, 
A.  Helgersen, 

H.  YOUNGBLUTT, 

Committee. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Elysun  Lodge,  No.  351, 

Hoboken,  June  12,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  Dryden. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  meeting  of  Elysian  Lodge,  No.  351, 1  was 
instructed  to  ask  you  to  vote  and  work  for  the  passage  of  House  bill 
No.  3076,  known  as  the  eiffht-hour  bill;  also  our  members  would  like 
to  know  your  position  in  tne  matter. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Walter  Parkes,  Secretary. 

International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Silk  City  Lodge,  No.  188, 

Paterson,  N.  J. ,  June  19, 1902. 
Hon.  John  F.  Dryden,  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  At  our  last  regular  meeting  I  was  instructed  to  notify 
you  that  the  above  lodge  has  indorsed  House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as 
the  eight-hour  bill,  and  to  urge  you  to  use  your  voice  and  vote  favoring 
it.     Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  your  careful  consideration, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  Meller,  President. 
Stephen  Collier,  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Kokomo  Lodge,  No.  463, 
Kohomo,  Ind.,  June  11^  1902. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Fairbanks. 

Dear  Sir:  By  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  lodge  I  was  instructed  to 
ask  our  United  States  Senator  to  support  House  bill  3075,  known  as 
the  eight-hour  bill.  Hoping  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  make  the  same 
a  law, 

Yours,  truly,  L.  E.  Pool, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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Pattern  Makers'  Association 
of  Indianapolis  and  Vicinity, 

Indianapolis,  hid.,  June  17,  1902. 
Senator  Fairbanks. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Pattern  Makers' 
Association  of  this  city  I  was  instructed  to  write  you  and  ask  your  sup- 
port to  House  bill  No.  3076. 
Hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  reply,  I  remain, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

M.  F.  Raftery,  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

South  Bend  Lodge,  No.  218, 
South  Bend,  hid.,  June  23,  1902. 
Senator  Fairbanks. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  you  to  House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the 
eight-hour  bill,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  machinists  in  the  city  of  South 
Bend  that  you  will  please  give  said  bill  your  careful  consideration. 
Truly,  yours, 

,  Secretary. 


Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  51, 
Evansmlle,  Ind.,  June  11,  1902. 
Senator  Fairbanks. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  instructed  to  write  you  in  regard  to  House  bill  No. 
3076,  that  you  use  your  influence  to  have  it  passed  and  become  a  law. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

August  Haswinkel,  Cor.  Rep. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Machinists'  Lodge,  No.  448, 

licence,  Mass.,  June  9,  1902. 
Senator  Hoar. 

Dear  Sir:  The  machinists'  union  has  reqtcsted  me,  as  secretary  of 
their  union,  to  write  you  asking  vou  to  support  House  bill  No.  3076; 
the  bill  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill. 

Hoping  you,  as  a  friend  of  the  laboring  man,  will  support  this  bill, 
we  are, 

Yours,  truly, 

Machinists'  Union,  Northampton,  Mass., 

C.  S.  Clark,  Seci%etary. 


The  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  99, 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  June  9,  1902. 
Hon.  John  Kean, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  above-named  union  I  was 
instructed  to  ask  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  in  the  interest  of  House 
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hill  No.  ttOTtf,  known  as  the  "eight-hour  bill."  We  feel  that  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  entire  country  that  this  bill  become  a  law  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress.     Hopeful  of  your  support  in  this 

Hint  tor,  ^  ^   ^r    . 

1  am,  vours,  truly,  Thomas  R.  McAllister, 

Cot.  Rep. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Batavia  Lodge,  No.  213, 
Batavia,  III.,  June  13,  1902. 

Mr.  SllKl.BY  M.  C\lix>m. 

Okar  Sir:  We*  the  undersigned  members  of  Batavia  Lodge,  No.  213, 
do  rvquost  that  you  do  all  you  can  to  make  what  is  known  as  the  eight- 
hour  oill  Invomc  a  law: 

James  Quinlivan,  E.  Haley,  E.  Jarvass,  Robert  Hamilton, 
John  Quinlivan,  John  Sloggett,  Max  Opperman,  A. 
Korte,  E.  Highland,  M.  Murray,  R.  Redberg,  Chas. 
Jeske.  A.  Eaton,  A.  Lund,  John  Bergquist,  Frank 
Eager,  O.  Forsmark,  Wm.  Rachielle,  Walter  Bartrom, 
M.  xhurne,  Chas.  Danforth,  A.  Millett,  W.  Lundberg, 
A.  Rogers,  C.  Johnson,  Carl  Gustaveson,  Walter  Rach- 
ielle,  Wm.  Higgins,  Tim  Kelly,  E.  Fenon,  R.  Chad- 
wick,  J.  Tiefenbaunen,  C.  Thompson,  Wm.  Alverson, 
P.  Rudolph,  R.  Maberg,  G.  Lund,  G.  Haley. 
Yours,  in  friendship, 

Walter  Rachielle, 

Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Newark  Lodge,  No.  340, 
Newark,  K  J,  June  16,  1902. 
Hon.  John  F.  Dryden, 

United  States  Senator. 
Dear  Sir:  We,  the  members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  of  the  city  of  Newark,  State  of  New  Jersey,  are  heartily  in 
fnvnr  of  Ilunso  bill  No.  3076,  kno<en  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  to  become 
u  Inw. 

We  .sincerely  hope  that  you,  as  our  representative  in  the  upper 
bottsa  ol  Congress,  will  use  your  vote  and  influence  in  favoring  the 
passage  of  Sftld  bill. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jas.  B.  Kerr, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Hon.  Thomas  <\  Platt. 

Peak  Silt;  Believing  that  the  eight-hour  bill  now  pending  before 
tlir  committee  of  the  present  Congress  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  I  he  workers  *  >f  this  country,  and  also  believing  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States  is  that  eight 
I  should  be  the  maximum  workday  in  all  trades  and  employments, 
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we  therefore  earnestly  request  you  to  vote  for  the  measure  and  use 

your  influence  that  it  may  become  a  law. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

William  J.  Burke,  204  South  Second  street;  George  C. 
Rappold,  78  Tompkins  avenue;  J.  Schad,  245  Hay  ward 
street;  James  Shaddock,  66  Skellman  avenue;  F.  Braun, 
110  Hamburg  avenue;  John  Bague,  242  Woodward 
avenue;  George  Morrison,  78£  Middle  ton  street;  B. 
Grossman,  1261  Greene  avenue;  J.  Grossman,  365 
Sixty-fourth  street;  J.  W.  Power,  113  Meeker  avenue; 
F.  A.  Sutton,  42  Hanson  place;  H.  Hurford,  76  Sny- 
dam  street;  M.  Shenders,  20  Weirfreld  street;  A. 
Meighan,  312  Myrtle  avenue;  G.  Slem,  126  Cooper 
street;  William  J.  Schultz,  47  Broome  street;  Samuel 
J.  .Kesull,  109  Skillman  avenue;  A.  J.  Howard,  894 
Madison  street;  John  J.  Donohue,  102  Havemeyer 
street;  William  Vanderheap,  237A  Nussua  avenue;  H. 
Williams,  604  Kosciusko  street;  W.  G.  Woolnough, 
154  Hoyt  street;  C.  D.  Noonan,  1190  Gates  avenue; 
D.  M.  Slalcolm,  251  Division  avenue;  E.  C.  Johnson, 
826  Lafayette  avenue;  D.  Couen,  314  Clifton  place; 
H.  Block,  802  Driggs  avenue;  E.  C.  Petyolde,  218  Gold 
street;  Joseph  Alexander,  252  Boerum  street;  H.  Mil- 
ler, 196  Ellery  street;  A.  C.  Losberg,  215  Ross  street; 
W.  A.  McCort,  148  Lorimer  street,  Brooklyn;  James 
Skivington,  632  Manhattan  avenue;  S.  H.  Hauer,  1096 
Greene  avenue;  C.  T.  Toddings,  184  Franklin  street, 
Brooklyn;  William  F.  Brautner,  120  Rutledge  street; 
Charles  Menger,  258  Graham  avenue;  William  Stamer, 
96A  Monitor  street;  A.  Rogers,  10  Saratoga  avenue; 
Harry  Wissler,  1821  Gates  avenue:  Charles  Nitze,  69 
Ralph  street;  Charles  Kuppler,  101  Eldert  street, 
Brooklyn;  George  S.  Shove,  1424  Atlantic  avenue; 
George  Withers,  57  Grattan  street;  George  Shurr,  57 
Grattan  street;  H.  Ernst,  57  Grattan  street;  Valentine 
Geiger,  57  Grattan  street;  Andrew  Barb,  57  Grattan 
street;  J.  Ament,  57  Grattan  street;  R.  Briggemann, 
59  Grattan  street;  N.  Otto,  59  Grattan  street;  F.  Kirch- 
ner,  59  Grattan  street;  Jac.  Lehman,  59  Grattan 
street;  Fred  Steiner,  59  Grattan  street;  Emil  Dur- 
daller,  jr.,  61  Grattan  street;  Emil  Durdaller,  67 
Grattan  street;  C.  Devermann^  61  Grattan  street; 
Aug.  Wentzler,  61  Grattan  street;  William  Schaedler, 
51  Morgan  avenue;  Frank  Martin,  36  Morgan  avenue; 
Albert  Lang,  1231  Flushing  avenue;  A.  Bagolott,  1138 
Willoughby  avenue;  William  Behret,  54  Grattan  street; 
William  G.  Zuessee,  24  Thames  street;  George  Tay- 
lor, 28  Rock  street;  Joseph  Mertz,  jr.,  50  Grattan 
street;  Nic.  Miller,  170  Jefferson  street;  Charles 
Spitzmeser,  24  Thames  street;  George  Schinelles,  236 
Jefferson  street;  Fred  Baker,  L.  1.  S.  6830;  John 
Heicks,  I  B.  L.  E.;  Joseph  Schantorf,  B.  B.  71;  Rob- 
ert Baxter,  185  Wofford  avenue;  Henrj'  Weber,  136 
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George  street;  William  Miller,  101  Hamburg  avenue;  J. 
Klink,  1067  Flushing  avenue;  J.  Roller,  jr.,  154  Knick- 
erbocker  avenue;  Cnarles  Geir,  227  Stanhope  street; 
Lorenz  Schinelles,  105  Knickerbocker  avenue;  Frank 
Bohn,  1081  Flushing  avenue;  Henry  Merkel,  1081  Flush- 
ing avenue;  Fred  Keller,  154  Knickerbocker  avenue; 
H.  Schuknecht,  193  Wyckoff  avenue;  E.  Engler,  1369 
Greene  street;  F.  J.  Wiesman,  19  Montpret  street;  J. 
Coelln,  444  Harman  street;  Charles  F.  Eckert,  291 
Stockton  street;  Joseph  F.  Jund,  206  Bleecker  street; 
Henry  Ludwig,  273  Ralph  street;  John  Jacob,  jr.,  1379 
Gates  avenue;  Charles  Michel,  441  Knickerbocker  ave- 
nue; Charles  Hollein,  233  Irving  avenue;  Walter 
Leonard,  443  Knickerbocker  avenue;  Andrew  Kahbe, 
•  231  Ralph  street;  Tony  Schwartz,  200  Knickerbocker 

avenue;  William  O'Connor,  443  Knickerbocker  avenue; 
Edward  F.  Silva,  963  Bergen  street;  Henry  Dietz,  jr., 
196  Ralph  street;  John  Connors,  441  Knickerbocker 
avenue;  William  Kraus,  212  Wyckoff  avenue;  John 
Schinellio,  335  Ralph  street;  Hj.  U.  Richmeyer,  254 
Knickerbocker  avenue;  Albert  Simon,  1353  Green  ave- 
nue; Michael  Grinner,  1504  Fuller  avenue;  J.  M. 
Zinch,  215  Bleecker  street;  Samuel  Robertson,  293 
Irving  avenue;  J.  Bitboch,  113  Greene  avenue;  William 
Schrader,  161  St.  Nicholas  avenue;  Rudolph  Pless,1429 
Myrtle  avenue;  Henry  Von  Welliet,  422  Knickerbocker 
avenue;  Edward  Newman,  49  Broome  street;  J.  J.  Back, 
1355  Greene  avenue;  Fred  Albrecht,  54  Wyckoff 
avenue;  M.  Geisler,  299  Harman  street;  Philip 
Blaum,  133  Ellery  street;  L.  Petrat,  118  Wyck- 
off avenue;  Edward  Greene,  492  Knickerbocker 
avenue;  G.  Wink,  249  Hamburg  street,  Brooklyn; 
George  Goetz,  90  Harman  street;  Fred  Neu,  197 
Wvckoff  avenue;  George  Hoelzle,  432  Decatur  street; 
John  Goetz,  184  Central  avenue;  George  Holzsbach, 
217  Irving  street;  P.  Berhard,  386  Harman  street; 
Charles  Cormier,  383  Harman  street;  Anton  Liedtke, 
359  Henry  street;  Chas.  Schneider,  261  Himrod 
street;  Herm  Paxis,  211  Irving  avenue;  L.  Schmitt, 
386  Harman  street;  G.  Kriegbaurn,  223  Irving  ave- 
nue; George  H.  Brown,  194  St.  Nicholas  street; 
Joseph  Grundhaeffer,  223  Irving  avenue;  F.  Beachan, 
1323  Myrtle  avenue;  C.  Ludeman,  109  Sheridan  ave- 
nue; G.  Philipps,  625  Knickerbocker  avenue;  H. 
Lepher,  82  Powers  street;  M.  Yohman,  386  Harman 
street;  John  Schneider,  868  Flushing  avenue;  Chris- 
topher Burkhard,  412  Harman  street;  Fred  Kercher, 
271  Hamburg  street;  Alvin  Keicher,  123  Wyckoff  ave- 
nue; Anton  Miller,  71  Central  avenue;  Con  Shramm, 
282  Himrad  street;  Louis  Miller,  245  Troutman  street; 
John  Miller,  257  Stanhope  street;  W.  Smith,  198 
Ellery  street;  F.  Frank,  143  Hamburg  avenue; 
J.  W.  Simonson,  129  Newton  street;  Y.  P.  Simonson, 
129   Newton   street;    Thomas    Harvey,   88    Diamond 
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street;  William  Whearty,  138  Newton  street;  Mike 
Connelly,  528  Graham  avenue;  Dick  Travis,  519 
Graham  avenue;  James  Powers,  519  Graham  avenue; 
Mat  Connolly,  519  Graham  avenue;  John  Fisher,  129 

Newton  street; ,  535  Graham  avenue; 

Theo.  Hariegel,  52  Newall  street;  George  McDermott, 

127  Newton  street;   Peter  Benon,  478 street; 

Albert  Smith,  10  Bennett  street;  Pat  De  Lanay,  537 
Graham  avenue;  Eugene  Haison,  72  Sutter  street; 
George  Fiesel,  465  Humboldt  street;  George  Cabbie, 
74  Maspeth  avenue;  Fred  Mascheneger,  14  Bush  wick 
avenue;  Edgar  Brownell,  64  Skillman  avenue;  Ben 
Sargeant,  41  Devoe  street;  Thomas  Wall,  338  Manhat- 
tan avenue;  William  Taylor,  663  Grand  street;  Harvey 
Webber,  293  Amber  street;  Willie  Weins,  262  Graham 
avenue;  Adolph  Dodger,  895  Trenton  street;  M. 
Wood,  200  Guernsey  street;  J.  Henny,  821  Metropol- 
itan; Charles  Seaman,  47  Bushwick  avenue;  II.  L. 
Doyle,  753  Grand  street;  S.  Owen,  1053  Myrtle  ave- 
nue; J.  Fraser,  277  Graham  avenue;  James  E.  Lent,  489 
Graham  avenue;  Martin  Yoland,  408  Graham  avenue; 
Joseph  Graff,  129  Newton  street;  Matthew  J.  Travers, 
519  Graham  avenue;  Louis  First,  116  Nassau  avenue; 
H.  J.  A.  Hoffman,  170  Central  avenue;  H.  L.  Cava- 
nogh,  137  Suydam  street;  John  Schmitt,  99  Hamburg 
avenue;  Peter  Hollein,  233  Irving  avenue;  Joseph 
•  Richards,  181  Jefferson  street;  PaulB.  Junghalm,  225 
Suydam  street;  Michael  Scheidt,  189  Central  avenue; 
Rudolph  J.  Kuhn,  767  Hart  street;  Jacob  Eberle,  217 
Suydam  street;  Fred  Nictman,  172  Suydam  street; 
Joseph  A.  Kuhn,  767  Hart  street;  Wm.  Taubert,  189 
Central  avenue;  August  Lentz,  109  Woodbine  street, 
R.  Fischer,  296  Suydam  street;  B.  Queern,  145  Central 
street;  Julius  J.  Brash,  jr.,  214  Troop  avenue;  H. 
Kleid,  73  Stockholm  street;  Henry  Nierdert,  260  Flovd 
street;  Sylvester  Nealon,  414  Grove  street;  Timothy 
Flaherty,  291  Jefferson  street;  John  Ittem,  302  Harman 
street,  Brooklyn;  C.  C  Bachmann,  137  Suydam  street; 
F.  Lewis,  137  Suydam  street;  D.  Willers,  291  Ham- 
burgavenue;  Theodore  Hoffer,  228  Suydam  street;  John 
Hicka,  170  Central  avenue;  J.  Hahn,  77ii  Hart  street; 
Chas.  F.  Miller,  217  Ten  Eyck  street;  L.  Fleisch- 
mann,  217  Ten  Eyck  street;  Adam  Siegmund,  268 
Stagg  street;  Theo.  Wiegert,  57  Ten  Eyck  .street; 
Jacob  Tielbin,  201  Scholes  street;  Michael  Bleortien,  43 
Thorpe  avenue;  John  Heyder,  244  Humboldt  street; 
John  Wolte,  94  Evergreen  avenue;  Edwin  Searl,  244 
Humboldt  street;  Aug.  Eisenhana,  244  Humboldt 
street;  Max  Wagner,  146  Leaman  street;  Ch.  Rup- 
pert,  250  Humboldt  street;  John  Stein,  21  Scholes 
street;  Robert  Ingersoll,  244  Humboldt  street;  John 
Kemmer,  149  Bushwick  avenue;  Eddie  J.  Detzch,  210 
Wallace  street;  Henry  Hafner,  229  Stagg  street; 
Joseph  Haffner,  285  Market  street;  Karl  Yogel,  737 
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Bushwiek  avenue;  John  Young,  336  Humboldt  street; 
George  Fetzei\-113  Stagg  street;  Adam  Grcis,  24  Dit- 
nuis  avenue;  August  G.  Jancy,  256  Humboldt  street; 
Philip  Moeloth,  114  South  Eighth  street;  Nic.  Genz- 
cingo.  233  Humboldt  street;  Andrew  Weidmer,  153 
Bushwiek  avenue;  Jacob  F.  Vogel,  151  Bushwiek  ave- 
nue; Ernst  1\  Fragc,  140  Bushwiek  avenue;  Ben  Mar- 
tin Chidlege,  305  Devoe  street;  E.  Ncusberger,  270 
Humboldt  street. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Searchlight  Lodge,  No.  248, 
Milwaukee,  Ww.,  June  11.  190%. 
Senator  Qiwrles. 

IV  vr  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  Local  Lodge  No.  248,  International  Asso- 
**i;tf  ion  of  Machinists,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"Whereas  we,  the  members  of  No.  248,  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  l>clieve  in  the  bill  known  as  House  bill  3067,  as  the  eight- 
hour  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  unani- 
mou>  \oti\  which  bill  will  be  a  boon  to  the  working  classes;  and  be  it 
**A\.W*vr/,  That  we  sincerely  ask  when  this  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  you  give  it  your  best  possible  support. 

"fa  $<tl m(*  That  your  actions  in  this  legislation  will  be  carefully 
watched,  and  as  a  matter  of  record  the  same  will  be  placed  upon  our 

Joint  Legislation  Committee, 
M.  N.  Kenney.  Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

District  Lodge  No.  10, 
Milwaukee,  June  11,  1902. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Quarles, 

Senator  of  United  States. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  district  board  of  District  No. 
10,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

%i  Whereas  bill  No.  807ti,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  has  passed 
the  House  without  a  vote  against  it,  therefore  we  demand  that  when 
this  bill  comes  before  the  Senate  for  ratification  that  j'ou  give  your 
undivided  support  to  the  passage  of  said  bill;  and 

"  Whereas  believing  that  you  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
2,800  workingmen  in  this  organization  of  District  No.  10  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  and  that  you  can  not  ignore  them 
in  voting  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill:  Therefore,  be  it 

u  Rexolved,  That  your  action  in  this  legislation  will  be  carefully 
watched,  and  as  a  matter  of  record  the  same  be  placed  on  our  minutes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Joint  Legislative  Committee, 
_  J.  J.  Handley,  Secretary. 
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International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Stuart  Keid  Lodge,  No.  300, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  H,  1902. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Quarles, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  above  lodge,  No.  300,  held  June  10, 
the  members  expressed  themselves  as  desiring  to  enlist  your  support 
for  the  eight-hour  bill,  No.  3076,  now  in  committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
}>elieving  you  have  the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  class  at  heart, 
and  fully  knowing  that  the  enactment  of  this  into  a  law  would  be  an 
everlasting  benefit  to-societ}'  at  large:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Stuart  Reid  Lodge,  No,  300,  That  we  ask  you  to  put 
yourself  on  record  as  a  supporter  of  this^bill. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  E.  Acker, 
W.  E.  Baumann, 
•    James  Bird, 

Coinm  Ittee. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Manitowoc  Lodge,  No.  438, 

June  17,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  V.  Quarles, 

Washington.,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  labor  organization  of  Manitowoc,  1  take 
the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  and  asking  you  in  their  behalf  to  help, 
and  if  possible  to  pass  the  House  bill  No.  3076,  that  is  known  as  the 
eight-hour  bill.  Hoping  that  this  letter  will  aid  you  in  casting  \o\xv 
ballot,  I  remain, 

Fraternally,  yours,  Norris  Rhode, 

Recording  Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Elysian  Lodge,  No.  351, 

ILAokeiu  June  12,  1902. 
Mr.  John  Kean,  Jr. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  last  meeting  of  Eysian  Lodge,  No.  351,  I  was 
instructed  to  ask  you  to  vote  ana  work  for  the  passage  of  House  bill 
No.  3076,  known  as  the  "eight-hour  bill;"  also  oin  members  would 
like  to  know  your  position  in  the  matter. 

Yours,*  respectfully,  Walter  Parkes, 

Secretary. 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Newark  Lodge  No.  340, 
Newark,  N  J.,  June  16,  1902. 
H^n.  John  Kean, 

United  States  Senator. 
Dear  Sir:  We,  the  members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  of  the  city  of  Newark,  State  of  New  Jersey,  are  heartily  in 
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favor  of  House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  "  eight-hour  bill,"  to 
become  a  law. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you,  as  our  representative  in  the  upper 
House  of  Congress,  will  use  your  vote  and  influence  in  favoring  the 
passage  of  said  bill. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jas.  B.  Kerr, 

Recording  Secretary, 


International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Butte  City  Lodge,  No.  88, 

Butte,  Mont.,  June  10, 1902. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Clark, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  It  is  the  wish  of  Butte  City  Lodge,  No.  88,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  that  you  use  your  influence  and 
your  vote  for  House  bill  No.  3076,  as  we  think  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  laboring  people  of  Montana.  Thanking  you  for  past 
favors,  we  are, 


Respectfully,  yours, 


Butte  City  Lodge,  No.  88,  I.  A.  M. 
Western  Labor  Union,  No.  79. 
Bert  Selfridge, 
D.  H.  Young, 
C  S.  Bostwick, 

Committee. 
John  F.  Tierney,  Secretary. 


Hon.  T.  C.  Plait  and  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 

Senatora  from  the  State  of  Near  York. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  officers  and  members  of  Batavia 
Lodge,  No.  491,  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  located 
at  Batavia,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  respectfully  petition  you  and  each 
of  you  as  Senators  from  said  State  of  New  York  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  House  bill  No.  307t>, 
known  as  "the  eight-hour  bill."  We  fully  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  in  the  interest  of  all  machinists  in  the  United  States. 

Geo.  Brast,  president;  E.  Elmer  Cook,  recording  secretary; 
Clarence  G.  Dibble,  Geo.  R.  Landon,  Geo.  Kieldes, 
Chas.  Montague,  Frank  Krentz,  Jno.  Scotland,  Dennis 
F.  Geery,  R.  J.  Hutchinson,  Geo.  J.  Brast,  S.  Van 
Alst,  L.  Edmunds,  Geo.  W.  Perry,  Walter  Batten, 
H.  Marshall,  Julius  Dargusch,  Joseph  A.  Michels, 
John  Goodison,  J.  A.  Plock,  F.  H.  Follett,  F.  N. 
Pearce,  Chas.  Forsvth,  Christopher  Firres,  Geo. 
Leitsch,  Edward  Micliels,  Peter  Youngers,  Joe  McMa- 
hon.  Joseph  Roach,  Win.  D.  Sullings,  Michael  Farrell, 
H.  Templeman.  L.  B.  Stanley,  W.  A.  Fowler,  Sidney 
Gear,  Geo.  Wilson,  H.  E.  Deuel,  A.  W.  Jasper,  Wal- 
ter Voelker,  J.  B.  Ferncrook,  F.  L.  Dow,  H.  S. 
Thomas,  T.  McCory,  T.  (!.  Smith,  E.  J.  McCauley, 
C.  Knowles,  C.  S.  Mann. 
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To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  pray 
that  provision  be  made  for  such  collection  of  statistics  of  and  relating 
to  marriage  and  divorce  as  shall  bring  the  report  on  this  subject,  which 
was  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  under  an  act  of  March  3, 1887, 
down  to  the  latest  practicable  date. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  refer  to  the  reasons  given  in  the 
petition  for  the  original  investigation  and  in  the  report  thereon  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  pages  10-12  of  that  report,  as  valid 
also  in  respect  to  a  supplementary  inquirv. 

We  would  also  show  that  the  many  changes  in  the  marriage  and 
divorce  laws  since  1886,  the  last  year  included  in  the  original  investi- 
gation; the  work  of  the  commissions  on  uniform  legislation  that  have 
been  created  in  thirty  or  more  States  and  Territories;  other  efforts  at 
uniformity;  and  especially  the  extensive  interest  now  taken  in  the 
study  and  treatment  of  these  subjects  in  our  institutions  of  learning 
and  elsewhere,  are  further  reasons  why  this  supplementary  investiga- 
tion should  now  be  made. 

And  we  would  show  further  that  many  inquiries  are  made  for  this 
information  and  that,  with  the  exception  or  a  very  few  States,  the 
material  remains  uncollected,  and  is  beyond  the  reacli  of  private  enter- 

Erise,  while  it  can  probably  be  secured  at  comparatively  small  expense 
y  the  same  agency  that  made  the  report  of  1889. 

Joseph  B.  Sargent,  W.  A.  Watts,  Walter  H.  Allen,  Wm. 
tr.  Latze,  Walter  R.  Downs,  Edw.  D.  Merriman,  S.  H. 
Street,  S.  E.  Findley,  John  H.  Thompson,  Chas.  E. 
Sargent,  W.  O.  Whitcomb,  Jno.  S.  Griggs,  Charles 
H.  Weller,  Edward  E.  Sill,  C.  E.  P.  Sanford,  Simeon 

E.  Baldwin,  Phelps  Montgomery,  Justus  S.  Hotchkiss, 

F.  E.  Hartehus,  A.  B.  Miller,  Albert  S.  Holt,  Walter 
B.  Law,  Louis  L.  Norton,  Artemas  J.  Haynes,  Moses 
H.  Lewis,  George  W.  Curtis,  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Tal- 
cott  H.  Russell,  Charles  J.  Foote,  A.  S.  McQueen, 
Charles  T.  Pennell,  Albert  O.  Norton,  J.  P.  McQueen, 
J.  C.  Tracy,  Wm.  H.  Moseley,  C.  W.  Bronson,  Robert 
Veitch,  Howard  L.  Bronson,  F.  H.  Cogswell,  Ben j,  E. 

Vaner,  Wm.  H.  Fullerton. 


Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America, 

Local  No.  134, 
Kewariee,  III, ,  November  13,  1901. 
Senator  William  E.  Mason, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We,  the  members  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  134, 
of  Kewanee,  111.,  do  respectfully  represent  for  your  consideration  that 
surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of  man 
to  produce  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pur- 
suit of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  realize  in  full  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  rearrangement  of  our  present  economic  system  becomes 
imperative  or  great  armies  of  unemployed  artisans  will  by  enforced 
idleness  become  a  burden  to  the  nation  and,  reduced  to  destitution, 
will  be  brought  to  the  alternatives  of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide. 
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The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  of  men,  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that,  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields,  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  Divine  command. 

All  students  of  economics  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day  or 
forty -eight  per  week  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the  land 
atjiving  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed  to 
undergo  while  temporarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  filled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
world  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed  that 
kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  W  orld  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their  subjects. 

Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty -eight  hours  per  week;  and, 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  benefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children — upon  whom  the 

Srosperit3r,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
epend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  pernicious 
atmosphere  ranging  from  80  to  100  degrees,  with  machinery  driven  at 
so  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which 
can  be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallid  features,  the  shrunken  and 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical 
wrecks  and  welcome  the  premature  graves;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lating that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved*  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons,  do,  with  due  respect,  request 
that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  the  law  makers  and  guardians  of  the  people,  give  their  voice 
and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  all 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States  from 
working  more  than  eight  hours  each  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  each 
week,  and  you  will  receive  the  blessings  of  unborn  millions  and  be 
recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity  that  our 
country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Charles  E.  Spier, 
Gust.  Stoneberg, 
Oscar  A.  Younggren, 

Committee. 
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Brotherhood  of  P.  D.  and  P.  of  America, 

Litchfield  Local,  No.  125, 

Litchfield,  III., r-    — , . 


To  the.  President,  Senators,  and  Congressman  of  the  United  States  of 

America: 

We,  as  a  part  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  city  of  Litchfield,  111.,  at 
a  regular  meeting,  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1901,  do  respectfully 
represent  for  your  consideration  that,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the 
marvelous  evidences  of  the  ability  of  man  to  produce  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  hap- 
piness, realize  in  full  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  rearrangement  of 
our  present  economic  system  becomes  imperative,  or  great  armies  of 
unemployed  artisans  will,  by  enforced  idleness,  become  a  burden  to  the 
nation,  and  reduced  to  destitution  will  be  brought  to  the  alternatives 
of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  or  suicide. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 

feneration  of  men  and  the  marvelous  progress  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ucing,  transporting,  and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  are  such  that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  the  mills, 
mines,  shops,  and  fields  millions  of  honest  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  secure  work  and  obey  the  Divine  command. 

All  students  of  economy  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
in  the  multifarious  branches  of  industry  to  eight  per  day,  or  forty- 
eight  per  week,  would  give  employment  to  every  man  in  the  land  at 
living  wages  and  equalize  the  tribulations  that  we  are  doomed  to 
undergo  while  temrjorarily  sojourning  in  this  profane  world. 

Our  forefathers  tilled  the  breasts  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Old 
World  with  hope  by  stamping  under  their  heel  the  infamous  creed  that 
kings  were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  rule,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
example  of  the  founders  of  this  great  Republic  that  the  tyrants  of  the 
Old  World  have  yielded  greater  measures  of  freedom  to  their  subjects. 
Sons  of  illustrious  sires,  it  is  yours  to  lead  in  prohibiting  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  from  employing  women  and 
minors  more  than  forty -eight  hours  per  week;  and 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation  and  not 
empowered  with  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  American  citizens  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  guard,  protect,  cherish,  and  advance  all  measures 
that  will  oenefit  the  weak — our  women  and  children— upon  whom  the 

Srosperity,  greatness,  and  good  of  our  beloved  country  does  or  will 
epend,  for  a  great  nation  was  never  yet  founded  and  maintained  by 
slaves;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  per- 
nicious atmosphere,  ranging  from  80°  to  100°,  with  machinery  driv- 
ing at  eo  high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to 
the  utmost  tension  during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which 
can  be  readily  seen  in  the  drawn  and  pallid  features,  the  shrunken  and 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  become  physical 
wrecks  and  welcome  the  premature  grave;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has  set  a  good  example  by  legis- 
lation that  all  who  are  in  its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  for  the  above  reasons,  do,  with  due  respect, 
request  that  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  the  people,  we,  as  a 
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body,  give  our  voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact 
a  law  prohibiting  all  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in 
the  United  States  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  or 
forty-eight  hours  in  each  week,  and  you  will  receive  the  blessings  of 
unborn  millions  and  be  recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  humanity  that  our  country  has  produced  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Geo.  W.  Detamore, 
G.  W.  Winkelblack, 
W.  T.  Weatherford, 

Committee. 
Adopted  this  14th  day  of  October,  1901. 

J.  H.  Young, 

President. 
W.  T.  Weatherford, 

Secretary, 

Chicago  Post-Office  Clerks'  Union,  No.  8703, 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Chicago,  November  16,  1901. 
Hon.  James  McMillan,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Post-Office  Clerks' 
Union,  No.  8703,  respectfully  call  }Tour  attention  to  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  clerks  in  the  Chicago  post-office.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  mail  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  force  of  men  who  handle  it.  As  a  consequence  the 
clerks  in  the  mailing  division  are  working  between  nine  and  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  are  putting  in  a  full  day  on  nearly  every  Sunday. 
This  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  eight  hours  a  day  which 
is  observed  in  every  department  of  the  Government  service  except  in 
the  postal  department.  The  Chicago  office  (especially  in  view  oi  the 
enormous  revenue  which  is  produced  by  this  office)  should  be  fur- 
nished sufficient  help  to  alleviate  these  conditions  at  once. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  closer  to  your  attention,  we  have  com 
piled  the  time  reports  which  accompany  this  letter,  and  we  hope  you 
will,  on  examining  them,  realize  trie  great  injustice  being  done  us. 
The  remedy  we  ask  for  lies  in  the  passage  of  an  eight-hour  bill  by 
Congress,  and  we  hereby  request  your  earnest  support  of  the  same 
at  the  coming  session. 

Yours,  respectfully,  George  Thomas, 

Chairman  of  Legislative  Committee. 


Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  150, 

Newcastle,  Pa.,  November  20,  1901. 
We,  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  concurring  with 
and  in  support  of  the  movement  emanating  from  the  labor  council  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  praying  that  a  national  eight-hour  workday  be  provided 
for  by  legislative  enactment,  beg  to  report  the  following  resolution: 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Senators  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  Congressman  from  this  district: 
We,  the  members  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  150,  in  regular  ses- 
sion assembled,  respectfully  represent  for  your  consideration  that  in 
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view  of  the  marvelous  evidence  of  the  ability  of  those  who  work  for 
wages  and  produce  all  with  which  to  provide  the  necessaries,  comfort, 
and  luxuries  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness, 
realize  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  rearrangement  of  the  present 
economic  system  has  become  imperative,  or  great  armies  of  unemployed 
will  become  a  menace  to  society  and  a  burden  to  the  nation,  and, 
reduced  to  destitution,  will  be  brought  to  the  alternatives  of  the  poor- 
house,  jail,  or  suicide,  which  all  should  agree  is  a  sad  commentary  of 
our  twentieth  century  civilization  and  an  economic  system  which  has 
been  tried  for  six  thousand  years  and  been  found  wanting  in  every 
instance.  Witness  the  lost  and  buried  civilization  of  the  past,  down 
to  Rome,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  Spain  of  to-day.  The 
improved  machinery  of  to-day  and  the  progress  in  the  means  of  trans- 
porting and  distributing  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  are  such 
that  with  the  continued  long  hours  worked  in  factories,  workshops, 
mills,  mines,  and  fields  many  are  unable  in  this  present  era  of  confi- 
dence and  prosperity  to  find  employment.  All  students  of  economics 
agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  branches  of  industry 
to  eight  hours  per  day  would  greatly  relieve  the  situation  and  make 
places  for  many  thousand  more  men  and  tend  to  equalize  conditions 
temporarily,  at  least;  and 

Whereas  the  women  and  minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation,  and. 
not  holding  suffrage,  it  behooves  all  citizens  to  guard  and  protect  and 
advance  all  measures  that  will  benefit  the  weak,  our  women  and  chil- 
dren, upon  whom  the  greatness  of  our  country  depends,  for  a  great 
nation  was  never  yet  founded  by  and  maintained  by  slaves,  as  past  his- 
tory demonstrates  that  when  the  people  became  slaves  the  nation  fell 
and  disappeared;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  factory  operatives  is  performed  in  a  perni- 
cious atmosphere  ranging  from  80°  to  100°,  with  machinery  driven  at  so 
high  a  rate  of  speed  that  brain  and  strength  are  strained  to  the  utmost 
during  the  entire  working  time,  the  result  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
their  drawn  and  pallid  features,  shrunken  and  undeveloped  forms, 
many  of  whom  become  physical  wrecks  and  welcome  their  premature 
grave,  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  capital;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Government  has,  by  legislation,  said  that  all  in 
its  employ  shall  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  or  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  for  the  above  reasons  we  request  your  voice  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  necessary  steps  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  all 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the  United  States  from 
working  its  emplo vees  more  than  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  or  eight 
hours  per  day,  and  you  will  be  blessed  by  millions  yet  unborn. 
Hoping  this  may  meet  your  favor,  we  are, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  O'Leary,  President. 
S.  C.  Howell,  Secretary. 
Thos.  C.  Humphrey, 
Geo.  W.  Lewis, 
Wm.  O'Leary, 
Samuel  C.  Howell, 

Committee. 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
WashingUm^  D.  C,  Tuesday,  December  i,  1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Clapp,  Daniel,  and  Gibson. 

Present  also:  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  esq.,  and  Robert  C.  Hayden, 
esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany, the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
etc. ;  L.  E.  Payson,  esq. ,  representing  the  Newport  News  Ship  Build- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Company,  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company,  of  Chicago 
and  Cleveland,  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Com- 
pany, of  Bath,  Me.;  James  O'Connell,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Morrison, 
esa.,  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  Notice  was  sent  to  the  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  to  the  representatives  of  the  labor  associations,  to 
Judge  Payson,  and  to  Judge  McCammon,  and  to  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  whose  claims  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  hearings,  to 
be  here  this  morning  at  10.30. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  for  Mr.  McCammon.  I 
expect  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  our  understand- 
ing that  the  gentlemen  representing  the  manufacturing  association 
would  continue  at  this  meeting.    That  was  the  understanding,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
Mr.    Cushing,   secretary   of    the    Manufacturers'  Association,  tele- 

fraphed  that  his  association  would  not  be  ready  to  go  on  for  a  week, 
telegraphed  him  that  they  had  better  submit  their  matter  in  writing, 
because  the  time  is  getting  short  now  and  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee when  it  adjourned  last  year  was  to  settle  these  matters  before 
the  middle  of  December,  so  that  they  could  take  the  subject  up  in  execu- 
tive session.  He  replied  by  telegram  last  night that tncy  would  have 
somebody  here  to-morrow  but  could  not  do  so  to-day.  He  urged 
that  we  wait  for  a  week,  but  I  said  we  could  not  delay,  that  we 
intended  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of,  so  I  suppose  they  will  be 
here  to-morrow. 

Have  you  gentlemen  something  to  present  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  intend  to  bring  some  witnesses  here,  but 
could  not  do  it  at  this  short  notice.  We  expected  the  other  gentle- 
men would  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  have  your  witnesses  here  very 
soon,  because  the  hearings  will  be  brief. 

Senator  Daniel.  What  more  have  we  to  hear? 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Payson  wishes  to  present  some  evidence,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Payson.  It  is  simply  documentary  evidence,  and  it  can  be  pre- 
sented in  twenty  minutes. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  O'Connell).  Will  your  evidence  be  oral  or 
documentary  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  think  we  will  want  to  call  two  or  three  witnesses. 
We  will  submit  the  rest  of  the  evidence  in  documentary  form. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  get  your  witnesses  here  to-morrow  or 
next  day  ? 
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Mr.  Hayden.  We  will  want  some  one  from  the  Carnegie  Company 
and  probably  some  one  from  Cramps,  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  them  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  There  were  certain  reflections  made  on  both  com- 
panies, and  there  are  things  they  wish  to  answer.  After  that  I  think 
we  can  orobably  close.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  ready  to  answer  reflections  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Hayden.  If  we  can,  of  course  we  will  do  so.  We  have  made 
no  arrangements,  thinking  those  other  gentlemen  would  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  will  probably 
take  two  or  three  days.  After  that  the  other  matters  will  not  take 
much  time.  1  have  110  doubt  we  can  get  through  by  the  middle  of  the 
month;  not  sitting  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  1  do  not*  see  now  that  we 
need  sit  longer  to-day  without  witnesses.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
gentlemen  for  coming.     I  know  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  you. 

Senator  Daniel.   Would  it  not  be  well  to  fix  a  time  for  a  vote? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  would  be  a  very  good  time  to  fix  it. 

Senator  Daniel.  I  move  that  we  do  fix  a  time,  because  we  are  going 
to  have  our.  hands  full  and  will  be  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  aU 
that  is  to  be  done.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  understanding 
as  to  the  time  when  we  shall  vote  on  this  bill. 

Senator  Clapp.  Ought  we  to  reach  that  understanding  in  the  absence 
of  some  representatives  from  the  other  side? 

Senator  Daniel.  Well,  I  think  not.  However,  we  can  appoint  a 
time  in  our  own  minds. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  subject  to  what  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  think,  that  we  should  probably  sit,  if  we  have  full  repre- 
sentation, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week,  and  per- 
haps three  or  four  days  of  the  following  week;  and  that  will  end  it,  1 
think. 

Senator  Daniel.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  here  the  testimony  taken  at  the  former 
hearings  on  the  same  proposition,  and  there  has  not  been  much  change. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  there  are  more  eight-hour  employments  than 
there  were  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  idea  has  advanced  very 
raoidly. 

Now,  gentlemen,  have  you  some  witnesses  that  we  could  hear  this 
morning? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  have  not,  I  am  afraid,  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  We  adjourned  last  June  with  the  expectation  that 
the  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  were  then  present,  would  be  ready 
to  proceed  this  morning. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Yes;  and  we  did  not  make  any  arrangements  on 
that  account. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  conclude  these 
hearings  as  early  as  possible.  The  gentlemen  present — and  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  desire  of  those  absent  as  well — wish  to  finish  very  early  in 
this  month,  so  that  we  can  take  up  this  subject  in  executive  session 
and  make  a  report  to  the  Senate.  If  you  have  nobody  you  wish  to 
put  on  this  morning,  you  had  better  have  them  on  hand  at  very  short 
notice.  I  think  if  we  have  a  few  witnesses  this  week  and  a  few  next 
week,  we  can  conclude  the  hearing.  As  I  have  said,  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  wanted  a  week's  delay,  and  I  declined  to  grant  it. 

S.  Doc.  141 15 
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Mr.  O'Connell.  We  desire  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say,  of 
course,  so  that  if  there  is  anything  which  calls  for  a  statement  from 
our  side  we  can  submit  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  my  point  is  that  if  you  find  anything  you 
wish  to  submit  evidence  on  you  should  be  ready  without  delay. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Very  well,  we  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  session  is  so  short  that  if  we  are  to 
take  up  the  bill  and  consider  it  with  the  purpose  of  reporting  it  to  the 
Senate  we  should  do  so  as  speedily  as  we  can.  If  nobody  is  ready  to 
go  on  we  will  have  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hayden  tells  me  he  has  stated 
that  wo  could,  if  necessary,  produce  a  witness  or  witnesses  on  twent}- - 
four  hours'  notice. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hayden  spoke  of  making  answer  to  some  state- 
ments which  are  irrelevant  to  tho  question  before  us. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes,  sir;  but  tney  were  apparently  considered  by 
the  committee  and  allowed  to  proceed.  They  are  falsehoods,  and  we 
desire  to  say  so  formally. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  that  briefly. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  think,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  per- 
mit mo,  your  labors  would  be  curtailed  if  it  were  decided  that  wit 
ncsses  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  around  Robin   Hood's  barn  in 
discussion,  and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  address  themselves  to 
the  matter  in  issue. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  look  at  the  record  you  will  find  that  on 
one  occasion  members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  chair,  checked 
the  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Some  matters  were  introduced  in  June  last  before 
the  committee  which  were  undoubtedly  the  offspring  of  spite  and 
malice,  and  should  not  have  been  permitted  by  the  committee  to  goon 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Those  matters  you  may  answer  briefly.  We  will 
not  go  still  further  afield  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes;  such  things  always  widen  inquiry  and  make 
it  profitless. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  impression,  from  a  conference  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that 
we  proceed  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week;  and  per- 
haps the  following  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  would 
be  about  the  limit  of  the  hearing.     This  is  not  final,  of  course. 

Mr.  Morrison.  As  far  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  con- 
cerned, our  case  has  been  very  fully  set  forth  many  times,  but  on 
account  of  the  adroit  manner  in  which  our  statements  have  been  twisted 
by  counsel  on  the  other  side  we  desire,  of  course,  to  have  our  position 
placed  clearlv  before  the  members  of  the  committee.  That  is  why  we 
are  here.  We  desire  to  set  the  committee  right  on  the  things  that 
have  been  misrepresented.  At  least,  the  object  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  and  the  intention  of  the  bill  we  are  trying  to  have  framed 
have  been  misrepresented  hy  counsel  on  the  other  side  contirually  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  suggest  that  both  sides  should  understand  that 
to-morrow  we  are  quite  apt  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  time  within 
which  these  hearings  shall  be  limited,  and  they  should  be  prepared  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  are  pleased  to  knowT  that,  and  will  be  prepared. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  gentlemen  have  any  carefully  prepared  and 
accurate  statement  showing  the  number  of  manufactories,  shops,  mines, 
and  mechanical  industries  where  eight  hours'  labor  now  obtains,  and 
where  nine  hours'  labor  with  a  halt  holiday  now -obtains,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  put  that  in.  We  have  a  statement  here  now  but  it 
is  not  clear  or  complete. 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  not  as  complete,  perhaps,  as  it  would  be  well  to 
have  it.     We  will  take  that  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  do  so,  piease  get  it  up  in  such  shape  that 
it  will  not  be  challenged.  A  statement  which  is  challenged  for  a  single 
error  loses  all  its  force. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  think  we  could  prepare  a  statement  that 
would  not  be  challenged,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  chairman  knows 
differently. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  of  course,  we  understand  that,  as  far  as  Mr. 
McCammon  is  concerned;  but  if  it  should  happen  to  be  discussed  else- 
where, it  is  well  that  the  statement  should  be  accurate. 

Mr.  McCammon.  There  is  no  procedure  by  which  the  manufacturers 

can  move  a  nonsuit  in  this  case 

%  The  Chairman.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Daniel.  There  is  no  trouble  in  the  world  in  making  the 
motion.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCammon.  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  unless  I  am  sus- 
tained by  others  who  represent  the  same  side.  But  the  other  side,  of 
course,  we  claim  have  not  given- a  single,  solitary  reason  why  this  bill 
should  be  reported  favorably  by  your  committee.  At  the  same  time, 
we  know  what  freedom  is  allowed  on  such  occasions,  and  will  not  press 
the  nonsuit. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  gentlemen,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
here  the  committee  would  probably  be  glad  to  hear  the  summing  up 
of  the  views  of  the  various  parties  about  this  bill  and  the  testimony; 
but  we  will  have  that  under  a  time  limit,  I  think,  which  will  not  be  too 
long. 

Mr.  Morrison.  You  think  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  this  month 
would  be  a  proper  limit? 

The  Chairman.  The  members  who  were  here  this  morning  seemed 
to  think  we  ought  to  try  to  get  through  by  the  10th  or  12th. 

Mr.  McCammon.  We  will  take  that  up  to-morrow  when  we  are  all 
here. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  want  to  have  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate, 
even  if  it  is  reported  adversely.    We  wish  to  get  some  kind  of  a  report. 

Senator  Daniel.  1  think  we  will  report  on  this  bill  before  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Senator  Daniel  is  correct  in  saying  that 
there  will  be  a  report  on  the  bill  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  What 
that  report  will '  be  I  do  not  know,  and  the  committee  do  not  know, 
because  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  executive  session. 

Be  ready  with  your  witnesses  on  both  sides,  so  that  we  can  hasten 
and  conclude  the  hearing. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  half  past 
10  o'clock. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  December  3, 
1902,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C9  Wednesday,  Decernber  2,  1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  The  chairman. 

Present  also:  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  esq.,  and  Robert  C.  Hayden, 
esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Shipbuilding  Company, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  etc.: 
L.  E.  Payson,  esq. ,  representing  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company,  of  Chicago  and 
Cleveland,  the  Bath  Iron  Works  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company, 
of  Bath,  Me.;  James  O'Connell,  esq.,  and  Frank  Morrison,  esq.,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  chairman  stated  that  the 
committee  met  yesterday  morning  to  hear  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  who  had  been  notified  at  the 
close  of  last  session  to  appear  at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  These 
gentlemen  telegraphed  that  they  were  unable  to  appear  yesterday  by 
any  representatives,  and  that they  would  present  evidence  to-day  before 
the  committee.     I  have  received  this  letter: 

[Confidential.] 

The  National  Association  op  Manufacturers 

op  the  United  States  op  America, 

New  York,  November  St  1902. 
Dear  Senator  McComas:  Acting  in  accordance  with  your  kind  suggestion  of  yes- 
terday, and  doing  my  utmost  all  day  by  telegraph  and  telephone,  I  am  not  able  to 
arrange  for  the  first  appearance  of  our  committee  until  Friday  morning  of  this  week, 
though  we  ask  you,  more  urgently  than  ever  on  this  account,  if  there  is  any  decent 
way  to  do  so,  that  we  may  surely  have  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  on  that  day 
and  again  on  Tuesday  morning  of  next  week.  There  shall  be  be  no  further  delay  in 
these  matters,  I  promise  you;  for  now  we  have  a  little  time,  the  pressing  previous 
engagements  of  some  of  our  leading  people  will  be  over,  and  we  could  not  ask  you 
for  any  further  extension.  I  may  perhaps  add  that  facts  will  be  presented  to  you  at 
these  hearings  which  will  be  entirely  newT,  which  will  represent  the  feelings  and 
experiences  riot  only  of  our  own  splendid  membership  of  1,500  manufacturers,  but 
of  some  3,500  others;  and  also  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
this  information,  prepared  as  we  shall  prepare  it,  will  aid  you  materially  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  which  your  committee  wishes  only  too  earnestly  to  reach. 

Our  people  fully  appreciate  ^our  consideration,  and  from  now  on  will  facilitate 
your  efforts  in  every  way  in  their  power. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Marshall  Cushing, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas. 

The  chair  will  ask  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  present,  representing 
either  manufacturers,  companies,  or  individuals,  desire  to  present  any 
evidence  against  this  bill  at  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Payson.  Do  you  mean  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  To-day. 

Mr.  Payson.  1  do  not 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  and  who  are  urging  its  passage  in  the  Senate  have 
no  evidence  to  present  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  no  further  evidence  that  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit to-day. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  have  none  prior  to  Friday  next,  will  you, 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Payson  and  Mr.  McCammon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gentlemen  1 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  apparent  that  neither  side  has  any  evidence  to 
present  to-day,  and  it  will  be  useless  to  meet  again  until  Friday,  when 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  heard,  in  accordance  with  their 
request,  and  again  on  Tuesday.  Therefore  the  committee  will  now 
adjourn  until  Friday  morning,  December  5,  at  half  past  10  o'clock. 

The  Chair  and  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  brought  forward 
at  that  time  whatever  else  is  to  be  heard.  It  is  manifest  that  not  many 
more  days  will  be*  required  to  present  all  that  it  is  desired  the  com- 
mittee should  have  before  it  proceeds  to  consider  and  determine  its 
report  upon  this  biH. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Friday,  December  5, 
1902,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  I).  C,  Friday,  December  5,  1908 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Clapp,  Harris,  and  Gibson. 

Present  also:  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  esq.,  and  Robert  C.  Hayden, 
esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Shipbuilding  Company, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  etc.; 
Marshall  Cushing,  esq.,  representing  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers; A.  B.  Farquhar,  esq.,  member  of  the  legislative  committee, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  Millard  F.  Bowen,  esq.,  sec- 
retary of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Summerville 
Baldwin,  esq.,  representing  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Savage  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Howard  County,  Md.;  Frank 
Morrison,  esq.,  and  James  O'Connell,  esq.,  representing  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Cushing.  I  desire  to  introduce  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  B.  FABftUHAR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farquhar,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  In  York,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  bill  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  I  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  desire  to  make  some  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  its  effect  and  operation  if  it  becomes  a  law? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  economist  and 
doctrinaire. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  have  any  amendments  which  occur  to 
your  mind  which  are  practical,  suggest  those  also.  Proceed,  Mr. 
Farquhar. 
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Mr.  Farquhar.  In  all  important  matters  I  prefer  to  reduce  what  1 
have  to  say  to  writing.  I  have  been  a  writer  for  a  good  many  years 
on  the  subjects  of  economy  and  currency.  1  will  not  detain  you  very 
long,  however.  This  paper  1  just  finished  last  night.  I  had  very 
short  notice  of  the  meeting,  having  received  it  only  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

ON  THE  PENDING  "BILL,  H.  R.  8076,  LIMITING  THE  HOUES  OF  DAILY  8ERVICE,"  ETC. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  during  the  long  session  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  after  little  or  no  discussion.  It  is  energetically  favored  by 
the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  only  part 
of  the  community  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  it.  These  leaders  claim 
for  it,  and  no  doubt  quite  justly,  that  its  passage  would  be  an  impor- 
tant advance  toward  the  general  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  fac- 
tory work.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  proposed  measure  is  advocated 
for  this  reason  more  than  any  other.  If  the  eight-hour  day,  imposed 
on  manufacturers  by  force  of  law,  would  be  on  the  whole  a  good  thing,, 
then  surely  an  advance  toward  that  good  thing  would  be  commendable; 
but  if  the  shortened  day  is  not  a  good  move  in  itself,  or  if  the  compul- 
sion of  law  is  not  the  right  agency  to  bring  about  the  move,  in  either 
case  this  bill  is  radically  wrong  and  should  be  unconditionally  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  very  moderate  statement  of  fact,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  eight-hour  day  over  one  extending  to  nine  or  ten 
hours,  in  mechanical  work,  has  never  been  proved.  The  welfare  of 
the  community — and  especially  of  the  poor,  to  whom  cheapness  of 
purchased  goods  is  a  vital  matter — depends  upon  economical  produc- 
tion, and  that,  so  far  as  mechanical  appliances  enter,  requiring  great 
expenditures  of  fuel  and  time  in  heating  furnaces,  getting  up  steam 
and  setting  every  wheel  in  motion,  can  not  be  attained  by  short  heats 
and  long  rests.  *On  the  other  hand,  the  productiveness  of  the  opera- 
tive himself,  increasing  almost  proportionately  to  the  time  employed, 
for  a  limited  number  ot  consecutive  hours,  increases  at  a  progressively 
slower  rate  when  the  number  of  hours  is  extended  beyond  the  limit, 
and  before  long  reaches  a  point  which  can  not  be  exceeded  without 
depleting  the  vital  forces  of  the  man  and  so  rendering  him  a  less 
efficient  instrument  for  future  activity.  The  balance  must  be  struck 
somewhere. 

In  my  youth,  now  more  than  half  a  century  past,  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  was  often  the  rule  in  machine  shops,  and  that  rule  continued 
in  force  to  a  much  later  date  in  cotton  and  woolen  factories.  With  the 
inventions  and  other  improvements  of  the  half  century,  mechanical 
work  has  become  easier  and  more  interesting,  so  that  men  could  prob- 
ably work  longer  without  injury  now  than  then.  Yet  the  worbng- 
day  has  been  reduced  to  ten  hours  and  the  labor  now  done  in  our  fac- 
tories brings  far  less  physical  exhaustion  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago. 
At  all  events,  questions  like  these  have  to  be  determined  experimen- 
tally. Mental  work,  experience  seems  to  have  proved,  can  not  be  con- 
tinued so  long  without  exhaustion  as  physical  work,  and  yet  there  are 
few  of  those  who  have  made  mental  work  count  for  something  who 
have  not  kept  it  up  for  nearer  sixteen  than  eight  hours,  day  after  day. 
Work  is  normal  and  altogether  healthful  if  conducted  under  right  con- 
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ditions.  With  the  improvement  in  conditions  of  work  that  has  been 
brought  about  within  our  lifetime,  and  especially  when  we  remember 
that  even  the  last  generation  had  considerable  physical  and  intellectual 
vigor  and  enjoyed  much  that  makes  life  worth  living,  we  can  scarcely 
claim  to  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  old  scale  of  hours  of  toil 
was  hurtf  ully  long,  much  less  that  our  present  ten  hours  are  excessive. 

Even  if  we  considered  the  workman  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  solely,  as  a  mere  engine  of  production,  the  question  of  what  is 
conducive  to  his  well-being,  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  sustaining  his 
producing  capacity,  is  of  high  importance.  But  this  importance 
becomes,  when  we  consider  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christians 
and  citizens  of  a  Republic,  as  our  fellows,  little  less  than  paramount. 
Would  an  eight-hour  day  be  beneficial  to  our  working  class  in  this 
higher  view?  Would  it  make  them,  in  general,  better  Christians  and 
better  citizens  of  the  Republic  ?  I  have  observed  long  and  attentively; 
I  have  thought  often  and  deeply  in  a  sympathy  with  manual  workers, 
befitting  one  who  has  himself  worked  beside  and  among  them,  and  my 
deliberate  candid  opinion  is  that  the  change  would  not  be  thus  bene- 
ficial. If  I  thought  otherwise,  I  should  not  be  here  to  oppose  it,  for  1 
could  never  support  the  interests  of  my  own  class  against  the  greater 
good  of  the  greater  number.  1  know^that  this  opinion  is  contrary  to 
that  of  the  labor-union  leaders,  and  I  am  by  no  means  lacking  in 
respect  for  those  leaders,  but  1  can  not  blind  my  eyes  to  the  grave 
mistakes  that  the  unions  sometimes  make. 

Labor  organizations  are,  as  is  well  known,  far  more  powerful  in 
England  than  either  on  the  Continent  or  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
their  hold  is  firm — might  even  be  termed  a  death  grip.  There  they 
have  secured  their  shorter  day;  and  not  only  that,  but  have  success- 
fully resisted  in  many  instances  the  introduction  of  improved  machin- 
ery, and  have  seriously  cut  down  the  aggregate  productive  power  of 
the  country  by  their  too-effective  rule  limiting  the  amount  of  work 
that  one  of  their  members  may  do  in  a  given  time.  The  result  has 
been  that  that  country  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  markets  of  the  world; 
that  the  predominance  secured  to  her  for  so  many  years  by  her  wiser 
customs  laws  has  of  late  fallen  in  large  measure  to  Germany  and  the 
United  States — countries  still  in  bondage  to  an  obsolete  revenue  sys- 
tem, but  not  yet  in  bondage  to  the  labor  unions.  Another  sad  result 
is  a  declining  wage  scale  in  England.  It  is  an  infallible  economic  law 
that  labor  is  paid  from  what  labor  produces.  Cut  down  production 
and  you  cut  down  wages.  So,  though  I  cordially  sympathize  with  the 
desire  of  the  unions  to  elevate  the  laboring  class  and  appreciate  their 
success  in. contributing  to  that  end,  I  can  not  altogether  accept  them 
as  judicious  guides  in  our  national  policy. 

There  are  some  men  to  whom  snorter  hours  of  labor,  by  allowing 
more  opportunities  for  study  and  mental  improvement,  would  be  a 
real  boon.  But  the  Millers,  and  Cobbetts,  and  Faradays,  and  Burritts, 
and  Lincolns  are  only  too  few,  and  will  always  be  the  scanty  minority. 
There  are  other  workingmen  to  whom  more  leisure  would  mean  only 
more  time  in  vacant  idleness,  or  worse  than  idle  dissipation,  and  these, 
though  history  keeps  no  record  of  their  names,  are  unhappily  a  far 
greater  number.  For  such  the  most  helpful  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  see  that  they  have  useful  work  enough  to  leave  them  no  time  for 
idleness  or  dissipation.    They  must  have  occupation  to  forget  their 
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troubles,  as  was  suggested  by  David  Harum:  "Fleas  are  good  for 
dogs;  it  makes  them  sometimes  forget  they  are  dogs."  Or,  to  intro- 
duce a  slightly  different  style  of  quotation,  from  Wordsworth's  Ode 
to  Duty,  t?Thou  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity."  Even 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  to  whom  more  leisure  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  more  vice,  daily  duty  is  as  a  rule  a  daily  blessing.  Hard 
work,  steadily  and  regularly  carried  on,  hurts  nobody,  and  even  becomes 
a  pleasure,  bringing  more  real  recreation  than  many  of  the  pleasures 
pursued  as  such.  Activity  is  life,  while  rest  is  rust;  and  most  truly 
has  it  been  said?  "Better  wear  out  than  rust  out." 

Work  itself  is  even  better  than  what  we  work  to  get.  It  is  the 
appointed  cure  for  a  long  catalogue  of  ills,  its  greatest  efficacy  being 
shown  in  protecting  man  against  nimself .  In  Carlyle's  words:  "  Work 
is  alone  noble;  moaern  majesty  consists  in  work."  I  am  not  prescrib- 
ing a  course  to  others  which  I  decline  to  follow  myself;  in  fact,  no 
man  achieves  substantial  success  in  this  world  who  does  not  habitually 
work  longer  and  more  pertinaciously  than  the  manual  laborer  in  a  ten- 
hour  day.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  I  believe,  that  the  workman 
in  this  country  is  more  efficient,  by  a  high  percentage,  than  in  any 
other  country.  It  is  true,  as  I  also  believe,  that  it  is  largely  due  to 
that  superiority  that  our  manufacturers,  despite  the  perversity  of  our 
laws  (and  the  trusts  in  whose  behalf  such  laws  are  framed),  in  enhanc- 
ing the  cost  of  raw  materials,  are  able  to  hold  their  own  so  well  in 
European  markets.  If  we  deprive  ourselves  of  this  advantage,  or 
permit  the  unions,  here  as  already  in  England,  to  deprive  us  of  it,  we 
shall  cripple  our  power  to  meet  foreign  competition;  and  not  only  that, 
but  our  laboring  people,  here  as  already  in  England,  must  pay  the  cost 
of  our  error  in  depleted  wages.  For  it  is  an  unshaken,  eternal  truth 
that  capital  can  not  be  attacked  without  attacking  the  laborer,  the 
interests  of  the  two  being  in  the  wide  view  and  the  long  run  identical. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  should  be  rejected^  even  though  the  end 
proposed  were  right  itself,  if  the  way  of  attaining  that  end  is  wrong.. 
Even  though  the  furtherance  of  the  eight-hour  movement  were  desir- 
able— as  1  have  just  given  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not — 
I  am  yet  convinced  that  this  measure  is  pernicious,  oecause  it  takes 
the  wrong  way  to  advance  any  movement.  It  is  blind  to  the  differ- 
ence in  different  kinds  of  service,  reducing  all  in  its  socialistic  pre- 
scription to  one  dead  level,  for  eight  hours  of  work  where  men  are 
compelled  by  high  rents  to  live  an  nour's  journey  from  their  place  of 
employment  is  equal  to  ten  where  they  have  homes  close  by,  and  the  same 
economic  considerations  which  would  call  for  ten  or  more  in  a  cotton 
mill  would  close  the  office  of  a  fine  mechanical  draftsman  or  designer 
at  the  end  of  eight  hours,  anything  more  being  proved  to  be  too 
long  for  work  of  that  kind.  The  bill  is  blind  also  to  the  dozens  or 
hundreds  of  possibilities  of  delay  that  confront  the  manufacturer,  par- 
ticularly when,  as  is  usual  in  Government  contracts,  the  work  is  some- 
what out  of  his  customary  lines  of  activity.  Such  delays  are  met  at 
present  by  overtime  work,  followed  by  relaxation  of  effort  when  the 
contract  has  been  filled  and  the  stress  is  over;  but  under  such  a  law 
as  this  they  could  be  met  by  no  such  means,  the  manufacturer  being 
forced  to  the  choice  between  a  penalty  incurred  by  failure  to  complete 
his  work  at  the  appointed  time  and  a  penalty  incurred  by  violating  the 
eight-hour  law. 
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It  is  quite-  clear  to  my  mind  that  few  or  no  manufacturers  would 
undertake  Government  work  at  the  same  time  with  work  for  other 
customers  under  such  conditions.  In  that  view  the  passage  in  the  title 
of  the  bill,  ''thereby  securing  better  products,"  ought  properly  to  be 
reversed.  The  Government  can  always  have  products  as  good  as  are 
to  be  had  for  money,  doubtless;  but  the  prices  it  would  be  forced  to 
pay  if  established  producers  have  to  change  their  methods  and  arrange- 
ments to  such  an  extent  as  this  measure  would  call  for,  and  the  slow 
and  defective  work  it  would  have  to  put  up  with  from  inferior  produ- 
cers when  the  better  grade  refused  to  make  these  concessions,  would 
certainly  show  the  enactment  to  be  very  poor  economy  indeed.  It 
would  seriously  embarrass  the  Government  in  all  contract  work. 

But  I  can  not  detain  the  committee  on  points  of  this  kind,  many  such 
as  might  be  made,  and  important  as  they  are  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  economic  bearings  of  the  matter  have  been  ably  treated  by  others, 
to  whose  argument  in  the  main  I  need  only  add  the  assurance  of  my 
support.  Tne  great  and  vital  objection  to  this  method  of  furthering 
the  eight-hour  movement,  which  has  more  than  the  collective  force  of 
all  economic  objections  put  together,  is  that  it  is  a  direct  attack  on  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen.  It  is  pure,  undisguised  paternalism.  It  involves 
the  assumption  that  business  arrangements  in  which  the  contracting 

Earties  alone  are  concerned,  as  are  those  in  which  they  agree  upon  the 
ours  of  the  day  during  which  certain  services  shall  be  rendered,  may 
not  be  freely  made  by  thoseparties,  but  must  be  dictated  by  the  cen- 
tral law-making  power.  Tne  amount  of  espionage  and  arbitrary 
interferences,  involving  possibilities  of  blackmail,  wnich  must  accom- 
pany the  operation  of  such  a  law  if  it  is  not  to  remain  a  dead  letter 
would  befit  an  oriental  despotism,  but  is  utterly  foreign  to  an  enlight- 
ened republic.  If  anything  could  surprise  me  more  than  to  see  earnest 
Democrats,  inheriting  a  belief  in  local  self-government  and  a  distrust 
of  everything  wearing  the  appearance  of  encroachment  by  the  central 
authority,  in  this  case  favoring  an  invasion  of  the  most  flagrant  descrip- 
tion it  would  be  to  see  earnest  Republicans,  justly  proud  of  the  record 
of  their  party  in  behalf  of  freedom  forty  years  ago,  joined  in  an  attack 
on  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  to-day.  The  proposition  is  glaringly 
un-Democratic  and  not  Republican;  it  is  an  importation  of  Eastern 
absolutism;  and  I  earnestly  hope,  in  the  name  of  workman  and  capi- 
talist alike,  and  of  the  purity  of  republican  institutions  as  well,  that 
the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  will  so  treat  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farquhar,  I  have  listened  with  ^reat  interest  to 
your  very  well-stated  views,  but  how  does  this  bill,  which  provides  for 
a  stipulation  in  a  contract,  affect  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Well,  the  party  contracting  to  do  a  job  for  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  do  all  of  that  work  in  his  own  shop.  There  are 
very  many  things  that  he  must  buy  of  other  factories,  and  would  they 
not  be  forced  also  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  system  ?  Would  it  not 
interfere  with  their  management  of  their  shops  and  control  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work  all  through  ?  For  instance,  you  would  not  make 
bolts  and  nuts  and  a  hundred  other  things  you  might  use.  You  would 
buy  them  from  the  bolt  or  nut  factories;  and  wnen  they  were  mak- 

m"      those  parts  for  the  Government  would  it  not  all  become  mixed  up? 
ere  would  the  line  cease?     Would  not  everybody  striking  one 
single  lick  for  the  Government  be  under  the  law? 
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The  Chairman.  The  questions  that  are  put  by  the  committee,  of 
course,  are  for  information  and  do  not  indicate  the  positions  of  the 
members  at  all. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  liberty  of*  the  citizen  to  make  or  refuse  to 
make  a  contract,  it  seems  to  me,  still  remains,  even  if  this  bill  should 
become  a  law.  He  is  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  contract  or  not  to 
enter  into  it.  It  may  be  a  bad  stipulation  in  a  contract.  It  may  be, 
as  you  strongly  argue,  injurious  to  the  Government,  in  increasing  the 

frice,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  hampered  by  the  stipulation;  but 
was  struck  by  your  statement  that  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  and  advances  the  feature  of  despotism  in  a  republic. 
Surely,  so  long  as  a  citizen  can  make  a  contract  or  refuse  to  make  it, 
he  enjoys  a  large  measure  of  personal  liberty;  and  if  he  knowingly, 
being  sane,  enters  into  the  contract,  he  only  parts  with  his  personal 
liberty  by  his  own  volition,  as  every  man  does  who  enters  into  a  con- 
tract. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  personal  liberty  is  not  infringed, 
as  you  seem  to  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  argue  that  this  is  the  entering  wedge  for  infring- 
ing it.  It  is  the  entering  wedge  to  enforce  a  general  eight-hour  law, 
by  making  it  impossible  for  men  to  work  longer.  For  instance,  a 
number  of  men  in  my  employ  want  to  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
and  if  they  are  working  by  the  piece,  they  ask  the  privilege  of  doing 
so,  in  order  to  make  more  wages.  They  would  not  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  that  if  a  general  eight-hour  law  were  established.  I  was 
referring  to  the  general  establishment  of  the  law  more  particularly 
than  to  this  immediate  entering  wedge,  this  first  move. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  referring  to  something  that  you  appre- 
hend might  follow.     Other  laws  might  follow  this  law. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  They  would  follow  as  a  consequence  upon  this  law. 

The  Chairman.  This  law  simply  puts  a  stipulation  into  a  contract, 
and  if  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  agrees  to  a  stipulation,  he  should 
perform  it.  He  may  not  enter  into  it  and  he  is  not  bound  to  enter 
into  it.  The  policy  of  the  law  is  a  very  serious  matter;  but  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  personal  liberty  seems  to  me,  and  I 
think  to  the  committee,  very  plain. 

Mi*  Farquhar.  It  was  more  the  fear  that  it  was  leading  in  that 
direction,  that  the  result  would  be  an  eventual  interference,  that  I  was 
referring  to. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  in  this  hearing,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, differing  in  sentiment  upon  the  revenue  laws,  have  not  entered 
into  the  matter  of  protection  or  free  trade  here. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Your  view  that  the  prosperity  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  is  due  to  protective  tariffs,  and  the  declining  prosperity 
of  England  is  due  to  a  modified  free-trade  revenue  law,  seems  to  indi- 
cate very  clearly  your  view  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  no ;  but  England's  great  prosperity  commenced 
with  her  improved  revenue  syptein,  you  know,  and  now  she  is  falling 
off  because  of  the  labor  unions,  is  the  argument  I  wish  to  press  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  your  reflections  upon  the  labor  unions  of 
course  apply  directly  to  the  controversy  and  the  question  here  involved. 
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Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  manufacture  of  certain  products  of  steel,  for 
instance,  of  tensile  strength  and  other  qualities  so  necessary  in  the 
higher  manufacture  and  large  production  of  steel,  have  you  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  changing  shifts  every  eight  hours  really  aoes 
injure  the  perfection  of  the  work  produced  ?  You  spoke  of  the  short 
heats. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  They  depend  upon  the  chemist's  analysis,  of  course, 
for  that  steel ;  but  in  changing  a  shift  right  during  the  process,  I 
should  think  from  what  they  all  tell  me,  and  from  my  own  observation, 
it  would  interfere. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  own  manufacture  you  have  had,  of  course, 
no  knowledge  of  that  particular  matter  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  before  this  committee,  which  you 
may  have  seen 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  differed  upon  that  subject.  A  great  many  per- 
sons have  urged,  as  you  have  read  perhaps,  that  there  was  a  serious 
danger  in  such  interruption,  changing  from  the  hands  of  one  man  or 
set  of  men  to  another  man  or  set  of  men. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  There  would  be  very  great  danger  in  the  foundrv; 
for  instance,  in  casting.  Of  course,  the  man  who  puts  up  the  mold 
knows  all  about  it  and  he  should  attend  to  the  pouring  of  the  mold. 
You  can  not  confine  it  to  any  particular  time.  Sometimes  the  metal 
melts  faster  than  at  other  times.  Sometimes  it  is  longer  in  its  mold- 
ing, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  founder  to  be  confined  to  the 
exact  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  other  very  respectable  testimony 
here  from  operatives  that  that  adjustment  is  easily  made. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  By  an  average.  They  could  make  it  average  eight 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Farquhar  any  questions?  Then,  Mr.  Farquhar,  we 
are  very  glad  to  have  had  your  views. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT   OF  MILLARD  F.  BOWEH,  EStt.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
MANUFACTURERS'  CLUB  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bowen,  what  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Bowen.  Millard  F.  Bowen. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  residence,  age,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Bowen.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  46  years  of  age;  secretary  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Buffalo,  representing  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  Buffalo.     I  am  sent  here  to  represent  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  you,  sir,  in  your  own  way. 
Perhaps  you  have  a  preference  for  that  mode  of  making  your  own 
statement.  • 

Mr.  Bowen.  It  seems  that  the  chief  objection  to  this  bill  in  the  minds 
of  the  manufacturers  with  whom  1  have  consulted  lies  in  their  thought 
that  the  bill  will  disarrange  their  business  interests.  As  some  of  them 
are  engaged  partly  in  furnishing  goods  for  the  Government  and  partly 
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in  other  lines  of  industry,  their  whole  force  might  be  compelled  to 
work  only  eight  hours  a  day,  whereas  their  competitors,  not  furnish- 
ing any  goods  for  the  Government,  would  be  working  longer  hours  and 
producing  on  a  more  economical  basis.  I  think  that,  in  their  minds, 
is  the  chief  objection  to  the  bill — that  it  is  a  sort  of  class  legislation. 

1  myself  have  been  a  working  man  in  years  past,  having  been  con- 
nected, with  the  Niagara  Bridge  Works,  of  Buffalo,  from  1873  until 
1878;  and  in  that  special  line  of  work  I  think  the  exigencies  often 
happen  where  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  manufacturers  of  bridges  to 
be  confined  to  eight  hours'  work.  It  has  been  their  experience  often 
that  they  would  have  to  work  their  men  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  and 
sometimes  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Manufacturers  of  bridges? 

Mr.  Bowen.  Yes;  manufacturing  bridges. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  Government  build  bridges? 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  do  not  know  of  any  contracts  where  the  Government 
has  such  interests,  but  I  think  the}T  might  arise. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Government  sanctions  or  permits  other 
people  to  string  bridges  across  navigable  rivers,  but  the  Government 
does  not  build  the  bridges. 

Mr.  Bowen.  1  only  speak  of  the  manufacture  of  bridges  as  being 
one  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  think  it  might  affect  the  people  in  that 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Bowen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was  to  indicate  the  reflection  that  this 
bill  docs  not  affect  that  industry. 

Mr.  Bowen.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  probably  does,  slightly,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Government  has  rebuilt  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  and  if  there  is  a  new 
bridge  built  there  it  will  be  a  Government  bridge.  The  question  of 
a  new  bridge  has  been  mooted. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  will  not  affect  it,  because  if  the  Government 
builds  a  memorial  bridge  it  will  surely  be  done  under  eight-hour  labor. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  will  be  under  the  act  of  1892.  I  was  just  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  they  do  build  bridges.  Of  course,  these  gentle- 
men do  not  know  the  full  scope  of  that  act,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Government 
would  perhaps  build  a  bridge,  and  if  it  does  build  it  it  would  be  built 
under  the  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  would  be  built  under  the  eight-hour  law.  I  pre- 
sume the  gentleman  from  the  other  side  just  made  the  remark  for  the 
information  of  the  gentleman,-  and  I  want  to  add  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
later  on. 

Mr.  Morrison.  My  name  is  Frank  Morrison,  and  I  am  secretary  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  bill.  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  enlighten  the  witness  in  the  same 
way  he  has  been  enlightened  by  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  your  statement. 

Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  simply  that  all  the  men  that  are  working  on 
building  bridges  are  working  eight  hours — that  is,  laborers  that  are 
working  now. 
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The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  that  is  apart  from  the  matter  here. 
The  Government  does  not  build  bridges,  and  if  the  Government  should 
build  one  bridge  it  would  undoubtedly,  under  the  act  of  1892,  lie  under 
the  eight-hour  law.  It  would  be  built  by  the  engineers.  But  proceed, 
Mr.  Bo  wen;  I  do  not  want  to  divert  you  frdhi  your  thought. 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  have  no  stated  form  of  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bowen.  It  seems  that  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  bill.  All  workingmen 
who  are  willing  to  work  are  working  full  time  and  getting  full  wages. 
Such  action  as  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  tend  to  hasten  the  time 
when  short  wages  would  rule;  and  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
change  the  present  conditions  of  prosperity. 

There  seems  to  be  a  further  consideration.  The  advocates  of  this 
bill  consist  of  perhaps  from  8  to  15  per  cent  of  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
try. There  has  been  a  term  applied  by  the  leaders  of  our  club  to  the 
other  80  or  90  per  cent  of  workingmen  in  this  country.  They  are 
called  the  freemen;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  those  among  the  working- 
men  themselves  who  do  not  advocate  the  bill  largely  outnumber  those 
who  do  directly  advocate  the  bill. 

The  argument  that  more  men  would  have  employment  if  the  hours 
of  labor  were  limited  to  eight  hours  a  day  seems  to  be  fallacious  at 
this  time,  and  as  long  as  present  conditions  of  prosperity  exist  there  is 
work  for  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  work  for  all  who  want  to  work  just  now? 

Mr.  Bowen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bowen,  what  matters  do  your  members  in  Buf- 
falo furnish  to  the  Government  now?  What  are  some  of  the  leading 
things  they  furnish  to  the  Government  now? 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Larkin,  the  soap  manufacturer,  that 
he  furnished  some  goods  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Soap? 

Mr.  Bowen.  In  those  lines.  He  makes  other  lines  of  goods  than 
soap. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  needs  soap.  It  is  a  very  important 
thing;  but  if  you  will  notice,  in  line  25,  on  page  2  of  this  bill,  the 
language  is: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation*  by  land  or  water, 
nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of 
any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not. 

This  bill  leaves  a  very  considerable  leeway.  All  of  the  great  mass 
of  things  which  may  be  produced  in  the  open  market  are  not  affected 
by  this  bill;  and  even  when  they  are  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications,  if  the  Government  desires  soap  in  very  large  quantity, 
in  certain  sizes,  and  containing  certain  constituents,  the  persons  who 
make  the  soap  in  unlimited  quantity  make  it  and  sell  it  in  the  open 
market.  They  might  beforehand  make  it  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
the  Government  according  to  Government  specifications.  This  bill 
would  not  affect  them.     It  does  not  affect  any  contracts  for  transpor- 
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tation  by  land  or  water  whatever,  or  any  articles  bought  in  the  open 
market 

Mr.  Bo  wen.  Does  it  not  affect  in  this  wise,  though,  all  who  make 
supplies  for  contracts? 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  mean  for  contracts  or  on  contracts,  accord- 
in?  to  the  distinction  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bowen.  Provided  a  contractor  sublets  any  portion  of  his  con- 
tract, those  who  work  for  the  subcontractor  in  such  lines  as  soap 
might  be  affected. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  applies  to  the  Government,  for  instance,  and 
says:  "  You  require  that  soap  be  made  according  to  certain  specifica- 
tions; I  am  making  soap  and  I  am  regarding  your  specifications,  and 
when  you  want  soaj)  I  will  sell  it  to  you  in  the  open  market,"  and  he 
makes  no  contract  in  advance  to  furnish  that  soap,  this  bill  excepts 
him  entirely. 

Mr.  Bowen.  But  not  if  he  is  working  as  a  subcontractor. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  makes  the  contract  as  a  subcontractor,  he 
then  submits  himself  to  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bowen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  may  furnish  a  vast  variety  of  goods  in 
manufactures.  He  may  furnish  soap,  or  buttons,  or  all  the  coats  of 
all  the  Army  and  Navy,  if  he  chooses,  in  the  open  market.  An  infinite 
variety  of  things  made  now  and  furnished  toe  Government  are  not 
affected  by  this  bill.  They  are  excluded  carefully  by  this  provision 
to  which  1  have  made  reference. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  this,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrupting:  The  very  thing  you  have  been  discussing  has 
been  gone  over  by  those  interested  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  and  I  think 
we  do  not  well  understand  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "open 
market."  The  Government  buys  practically  nothing  in  the  open 
market.  If  you  examine  the  statutes  of  the  United  btates,  you  will 
find  that  the  open  market,  or  the  equivalent  term,  is  only  made  use  of 
in  connection  with  supplies  to  the  Indian  service.  We  take  it  that 
"open  market"  has  a  distinct  and  separate  meaning.  It  is  contra- 
distinguished from  the  word  "contract."  In  other  words,  we  all 
understand  that  Government  supplies  of  every  character,  except  prob- 
ably butter  in  the  Navy  and  two  or  three  other  things,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  are  contracted  for  after  advertisement  and  pro- 
posals. We  may  be  wrong.  I  do  not  say  we  are  certain  about  it,  but 
it  does  seem  to  us  as  if  the  term  "open  market "  in  the  bill  has  really 
no  practical  meaning. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  when  the  Government 
advertises  for  certain  minor  products  for  use,  for  instance,  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  or  for  the  civil  establishment,  and  men  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  Government  to  furnish  those  things  at  some  later 
period,  they  come  within  the  terms  of  this  bill;  but  if  they  observe 
those  specifications,  and  in  the  open  market  of  the  country  have  for 
sale  those  things,  they  can  sell  those  things  which  are  already  com- 
plete and  finished.  1  feel,  and  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  also  feel,  great  confidence  in  the  open  market  of  the  Government, 
without  any  penalty  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  may  be;  but  I  think  the  difficulty  is  one  of 
fact.    It  is  very  evident  that  where  the  Government  would  advertise 
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for  1,000,000  pounds  of  soap  of  different  kinds,  soap  would  not  be 
manufactured  except  after  tne  successful  bidder  secures  the  award. 
Then  he  goes  ahead.  The  Government  being  such  a  tremendous  pur- 
chaser, the  commodities  that  they  use,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
not  buyable  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman,  xes;  but  they  can  be,  and  the  bill  does  not  stop  it. 
I  only  speak  of  this  matter,  Judge  McCammon,  because  my  corre- 
spondence and  my  talks  with  many  manufacturers  during  the  present 
Congress  have  convinced  me  that  they  think  this  bill  is  radical, 
extreme,  revolutionary,  and  I  have  given  it  much  reflection.  The 
hearings  and  the  examinations  have  taught  me  that  this  measure  is 
tentative,  not  far-reaching  to  the  decree  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
who  have  not  studied  it  carefully  think  it  is.  I  want  to  admit  that  it 
will  very  directly  concern  the  builders  of  ships  and  the  makers  of 
armor  plates;  but  if  1  could  only  have  a  statement  of  the  product  of 
the  various  members  of  Mr.  Bowen's  association  in  Buffalo  and  apply 
them  to  the  exceptions  in  this  bill,  I  would  expect  to  find  that  a  great 
many  of  them  are  not  necessarily  reached  by  this  measure,  and  would 
probably  surprise  Mr.  Bowen  by  suggesting  how  many  of  them,  if  I 
knew,  were  not  affected  by  this  Mil.  I  do  not  think  the  House,  which 
passed  it  three  times,  intended  to  revolutionize  industry.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  for  more  than  a  generation  committed  to  eight 
hours  in  Government  work,  and  extended  that  purpose  by  the  act  of 
1892,  and  in  many  directions  that  act  has  been  found  to  be  not  applica- 
ble and  not  effective.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  steadily  advance 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Government  in  upholding  eight 
hours  as  the  ideal  standard  of  wage- workers'  labor.  For  a  generation 
they  have  tried  to  do  that.  This  bill  tries  to  advance  that  ideal,  but 
not  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  working  six  hours  or  four  hours.  A 
man  who  would  work  but  four  hours  a  day  would  be  a  halfway 
loafer.  Nearly  every  man  in  this  room  works  at  something  or  other 
nearer  twice  eight  hours  a  day  than  eight  hours;  but  for  wage- workers, 
under  conditions  of  life  in  the  average  of  this  country,  this  measure,  I 
have  no  doubt,  passed  the  House  with  the  motive  of  steadily  extend- 
ing, enforcing,  and  giving  countenance  to  the  eight-hour  day  labor 
as  the  ultimate  to  which  the  Government  has  been  tending  for  a 
generation. 

Therefore  I  only  wanted  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  now  to  very 
carefully  examine  the  terms  of  this  bill.  It  evidently  is  intended  to 
do  much  that  you  apprehend;  but  my  point  is  that  it  is  not  the  revo- 
lutionary, wild,  and  thoughtless  proposition  that  a  great  many  serious- 
minded  gentlemen  seriously  think  it  is.  That  kind  of  legislation  would 
defeat  itself.  Steady  advance  for  eight  hours  of  labor  has  not  only  the 
sympathy  of  legislators,  but  of  all  thoughtful  humanitarian  minds. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  mean  as  an  ideal  or  as  an 
ultimate.  As  an  ideal  I  think  most  of  us  can  agree;  but  the  ultimate 
is  the  stumbling  point. 

The  Chairman.  Our  ideals  are  ultimate.  We  never  expect  anything 
that  would  be  beyond  our  ideals. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Probably  we  will  all  agree  that  eight  hours  will 
be  the  ultimate.  We  hope  it  will  be  during  our  lifetime;  but  of 
course  the  dividing  line  is  as  to  the  authority  as  well  as  the  propriety 
of  Congress  to  make  that  ideal  so  fast  that  there  is  nothing  beyond. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for  the  information  of  Judge 
McCammon,  I  would  like  to  say  that  eight  hours  is  almost  universal 
now  among  the  building  trades  and  many  of  the  crafts.  1  will  have 
that  information,  I  think,  in  exceptionally  good  shape  for  you  on 
Tuesday  next.  1  have  some  of  it  now,  but  I  thought  I  would  with- 
hold it  until  I  could  put  it  in  ail  together.  ' 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  it  in  all  together  for  the  committee. 
As  I  said  before,  we  want  it  in  such  shape  and  condition  that  it  can 
not  be  successfully  assailed  as  an  accurate  statement.  We  already 
have  in  the  record  the  number  of  States  having  eight-hour  laws.  A 
while  ago  there  were  only  twelve,  and  I  think  five  or  six  have  been 
added  since,  where,  the  State  law  requires  the  eight-hour  day. 

Mr. "Morrison.  It  will  be  from  the  secretaries  of  the  organizations 
of  the  different  crafts,  and  will  give  the  cities  and  membership,  and 
the  firms,  in  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  will  tell  us  just  exactly  where  we  are  in 
respect  to  the  proposition  at  this  time.     Proceed,  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Bowen.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  supplies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, 1  have  in  mind  another  concern  making  insulation  for  men- 
of-war,  the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Company,  which  is  both  of  Buffalo 
and  Boston.  They  have  objected  to  the  bill,  stating  that  their  workmen 
work  on  and  off  from  Government  contracts  and  other  contracts,  and 
they  would  be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Shipbuilding? 

Mr.  Bowen.  No;  the  furnishing  of  insulation  for  men-of-war. 
They  are  not  shipbuilders.     I  refer  to  insulation  for  electric  wires. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  Bowen.  They  manufacture  rubber  goods  and  also  all  water- 
proof goods  for  the  Government. 

May  1  read,  as  pertinent  to  the  question,  an  opinion  in  order  to  get 
it  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  it  in  the  record  without  reading  it,  if 
you  desire  to  do  so.     The  committee  will  examine  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Bowen.  It  is  an  opinion  relative  to  the  bill  which  was  given  to 
a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  It  is  in 
regard  to  this  same  question  of  supplies  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  either  read  it  or  have  it  inserted  without 
reading  it.     We  are  going  to  adjourn  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCammon.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  hear  it 
read. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  long,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bowen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  read  it. 

Mr.  Bowen.  It  is  as  follows: 

[The  National  Association  of  Manufacture™  of  the  United  States.  Hamilton  Carhartt,  treasurer 
Hamilton  Carhartt  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  David  M.  Parry,  president,  Parry  Manufacturing  Company 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Marshall  Hushing,  secretary,  general  offices,  New  York,  N.  Y.  General  offices. 
170  Broadway  (Maiden  lane  and  Cortland t  street).] 

New  York,  June  28,  1902. 
To  the  ?ne?nier8  of  the  National  Assoclatimi  of  Manufacturers: 

At  the  recent  Indianapolis  convention  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  adopted  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  passage  of 
the  "eight-hour  bill,"  then  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Since  that  time  conditions  have  arisen  which  render  even  more  urgent 
the  need  for  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  association 
in  order  to  prevent  if  possible  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

On  May  19,  unexpectedly  and  without  any  debate  whatever,  the 
House  of  "Representatives  took  up  this  bill  and  passed  it  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  The  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  strong  pressure  will  be  exerted  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  that  body  before  adjournment 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  passed  by  the 
House  reads  as  follows: 

"A  BILL  (H.  R.  3076)  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.^  That  each  and  every  contract  hereafter  made  to 
which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
a  party,  and  every  such  contract  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District,  which  may  require  or  involve 
the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  provision  that 
no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  con- 
tracting for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day;  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty 
for  each  violation  of  the  provision  directed  by  this  act  of  five  dollars 
for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which 
he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  honrs;  and  any  officer  or  person  desig- 
nated as  inspector  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  con- 
tract, or  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall,  upon  obser- 
vation or  investigation,  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  tne  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  violations  of 
the  provisions  in  this  act  directed  to  be  made  in  each  and  every  such 
contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any  sucn  con- 
tract shall  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  he 
to  pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his  agents,  or 
employees,  or  any  subcontractor,  his  agents,  or  employees.  No  person 
on  oehalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  pro- 
vision or  stipulation  herein  provided  tor,  unless  upon  a  finding  which 
he  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason 
of  an  error  in  fact. 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  pro- 
vided for  affect  so  much  of  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way 
of  transportation,  or  for  such  material  as  may  usually  be  bought  in 
open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or 
not.  The  proper  officer,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations 
in  this  act  provided  for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or  naval  works  or 
supplies  during  time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent.  No 
penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  of  such  provisions  due  to 
extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  or  flood,  or  due  to  danger  to 
life  or  loss  to  property.     Nothing  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or 

S.  Doc.  141 16 
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modify  chapter  .three  hundred  and  fifty -two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  approved  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  or  as  an  attempt  to  abridge  the  pardoning  power  of  the  Executive." 

Tne  hardship  and  injustice  which  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law 
would  inflict  upon  a  very  large  number  of  manufacturers  are  too 
obvious  to  require  argument. 

In  this  connection  the  following  opinion  relative  to  this  bill,  which 
was  given  to  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
is  of  interest: 

"The  proposed  statute  provides  that  each  and  every  contract  to 
which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  party,  and  which  may  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  labor- 
ers or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  provision  '  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  in  the  employ 
of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said 
work  contemplated  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.' 

''The  proposed  act  also  provides  penalties,  as  you  are  aware,  for  the 
violation  of  t^ie  provisions  of  such  a  contract  as  is  above  referred  to. 

"The  act  also  contains  the  following  exception: 

"  'Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  pro- 
vided for  affect  so  much  of  any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way 
of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in 
open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or 
not.' 

"When  this  bill  was  pending  before  Congress  two  years  ago  it  did 
not  at  first  contain  the  exception  relating  to  materials  as  it  appears  in 
the  bill  now  pending.  Consequently  under  the  wording  of  the  bill  its 
prohibitions  against  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  doing 
any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  a  contract  to  which  the  United 
States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  partv  affected 
all  the  mining  companies  with  whom  the  Government  might  make  a 
contract  for  supplies  of  ore  or  coal  or  anything  of  that  nature,  and  also 
all  railroad  companies  which  might  in  any  way  be  interested  in  the 
mining  or  transportation  of  such  articles. 

"As  a  result  a  very  strong  tight  in  opposition  to  the  bill  at  the  out- 
set came  from  railroad  corporations  ana  mining  corporations.  To  get 
rid  of  this  opposition  the  provision  of  the  bill  to  which  you  have 
called  my  attention  was  inserted  in  the  bill  then  pending,  and  the  same 
provision  has  been  continued  in  the  present  bill. 

"It  may  be  claimed  that  the  exception  can  be  so  construed  as  to 
allow  corporations  to  contract  with  the  Government  to  furnish  manu- 
factured articles  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  stringent  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  for  the  reason  that  such 
goods  or  goods  of  a  like  character  may  generally  be  bought  in  the 
open  market.  This  construction,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  bill. 

"While  contracts  for  the  sale  of  such  goods  may  in  some  sense  be 
considered  contracts  simply  for  their  sale  and  not  for  their  manufacture, 
yet  they  clearly  do  involve  the  manufacture  of  the  goods.  The  very 
object,  for  instance,  of  a  fire-arms  manufacturing  company  in  securing 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  guns  to  the  Government  is  to  provide  business 
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for  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  concern.  The  carrying  out 
of  such  a  contract  necessarily  requires  and  involves  the  employment 
of  laborers  and  mechanics,  and  by  the  precise  language  of  the  statute 
such  a  contract  imposes  upon  the  corporation  making  it  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  proposed  law  to  the  effect  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  on  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  in  the  contract  shall 
be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

"  Tne  attempt  to  relieve  such  a  contract  from  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  bill  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  goods  used  in  filling 
it  may  be  taken  from  stock  seems  to  be  illogical.  Certainly  the 
f  ramers  of  the  bill  did  not  so  understand  the  meaning  of  the  provision 
in  question.  Nor  do  I  think  that  such  a  distinction  would  be  sustained 
by  a  court. 

"The  intent  was  to  limit  the  exception  to  raw  materials,  and  if  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  courts  will  so  construe 
the  act. 

"As  I  have  already  said  to  you,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
necessary  result  of  tne  passage  of  this  law  would  be  to  affect  the 
hours  of  employment  for  laborers  and  mechanics  not  only  upon  work 
immediately  under  contract  for  the  Government,  but  also  upon  any 
other  ordinary  commercial  work,  even  though  the  Government  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  party  to  the  contract  for  such  work. 

"Even  if  no  Government  contracts  were  taken  by  any  of  the  cor- 
porations interested,  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  a  law  of  the 
character  contemplated  must  have  a  very  serious  effect,  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Government  work  and  private  work  are  so  inter- 
related and  interdependent  that  they  can  not  arbitrarily  be  separated. 
Any  restrictions  imposed  upon  Government  work  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  affect  private  work  as  well. 

"The  impossibility  or  impracticability  of  doing  work  under  Govern- 
ment order  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  simultaneously  endeavoring  to 
carry  on  a  line  of  commercial  work  on  a  ten-hour  basis  you  can  readily 
see. 

"The  clear  effect  of  taking  a  contract  from  the  Government  would 
practically  be  to  limit  the  hours  of  all  workmen  employed  bv  the  party 
making  such  contract  to  the  eight  hours  prescribed  by  the  pending 

In  order  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this  law,  which  is  an  entering 
wedge  for  the  disturbance  of  industrial  conditions  all  along  the  line,  it 
is  needful  for  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers to  use  their  strongest  influence  with  the  Senators  from  their 
own  States,  and  to  write  to  Senators  of  other  States  with  whom  they 
have  influence,  demonstrating  to  them  the  injustice  of  the  proposed 
law  and  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  its  defeat.  Please  take  this  up 
at  once  and  communicate  with  your  Senators  emphatically.  This  is  ail 
important. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

David  M.  Parry, 
President  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
George  H.  Barbour, 
Chairman  Legislative  Committee. 
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The  Chairman.  Whose  opinion  is  that,  did  you  say?  You  need  not 
say  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Bowen.  It  does  not  say.  It  just  says:  "The  following 
opinion." 

Mr.  Cushing.  It  was  an  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  prepared  some 
months  ago  for  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  by  a  very 
prominent  lawyer,  a  State  senator,  who  is  now  dead. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  is  clearly  in  error.  He  may  be  right 
in  saying  it  is  illogical,  but  he  is  clearly  in  error  in  saying  this  bill 
reaches  people  who  make  no  contracts.  All  exceptions  to  a  bill  are 
inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  the  bill,  and  therefore  all  exceptions 
are  illogical.  Do  you  gentlemen  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Bowen  any 
questions? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Senator^  if  the  gentleman  has 
a  list  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  have  one  here,  and  I  will  hand  it  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Gushing.  We  have  lists;  yes,  sir;  but  they  are  not  supposed  to 
be  for  publication,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  special  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  publish  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  to  be  published,  though. 

Mr.  Cushing.  They  are  published  for  confidential  distribution  among 
our  members. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  to  show  the 
very  large  percentage  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
are  working  on  the  shorter  hours  now.  If  we  have  the  list,  we  can 
show  that  the  great  majority  are  working  less  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Cushing.  That  could  not  be  proved  even  if  the  list  were  fur- 
nished. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  are  in  a  position  to  prove  it  if  the  list  is 
given  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  This  book  embraces  94  pages,  and  we  will  not  print 
it.     Will  you  give  me  this  list? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  see  no  objection,  but  of  course  Mr.  Cushing,  how- 
ever, is  the  authority  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cushing.  There  is  serious  objection  to  furnishing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  return  the  list  to  Mr.  Farquhar. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bowen,  how  many  plants  or 
establishments  in  Buffalo  are  now  working  on  the  eight-hour  plan? 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  am  not  informed  of  that  now;  and  I  can  not  recall 
any  that  are  members  of  the  club. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  number  of  metal- working 
concerns — machinists,  molders,  etc. — are  working  eight  hours  a  day! 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  am  not  informed. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Taking  the  whole  country  together,  a  rather  small 
proportion  of  them  work  less  then  ten  hours  a  day,  outside  of  State 
and  Government  work. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  was  your  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Bowen  ? 

Mr.  Bowen.  I  am  not  informed.  I  have  never  had  that  question 
brought  to  me  before. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  call  another  witness,  gentlemen?  We 
have  another  half  hour. 

Mr.  Cushing.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Baltimore,  to  address  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  STTMMEBFIELD  BALDWIN,  ESQ.,  REPRESENTING 
THE  WARREN  MANTJFACTURING  COMPANY  AND  THE  8AVAGE 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  OF  HOWARD  COUNTY,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baldwin,  will  you  state  your  name  and  resi- 
dence? I  am  familiar  with  it,  but  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
not. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  My  name  is  Summerfield  Baldwin.  I  live  in  Balti- 
more City,  Md.,  and  I  am  in  the  cotton-goods  business. 

I  got  a  summons  from  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  very  late  hour  yes- 
terday, and  I  was  very  much  occupied,  so  that  I  am  very  insufficiently 
prepared  to  make  a  statement,  except  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  hardly  feel  able  to  enlighten  so  wise  a  body  as  you 
gentlemen  are,  anyway.  1  have,  though,  a  very  decided  interest  in 
tnis  bill.  I  have  very  decided  convictions  and  opinions  with  reference 
to  it,  provided  I  understand  it. 

1  think  there  is  some  ambiguity  about  it,  but  I  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  law  is  pernicious  in  its  tendency.  I  believe  it  will  be 
injurious  in  its  effects  if  the  bill  is  enacted  into  a  law.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  general  desire  of  the  working  people,  so  called.  I  am  a 
workingman  myself,  and  have  been  ever  since  1  was  18  years  old.  I 
know  that  there  is  no  such  sentiment  among  my  people.  If  there  is 
they  have  been  very  successful  in  keeping  it  to  themselves.  I  know 
that  they  are  perfectly  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Ten  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  how  many  there  are  employed  and  where 
they  are  employed,  approximately. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  two  enterprises  in  which  I  am  personally  inter- 
ested there  are  about  eight  hundred  people  employed.  There  are 
others  in  which  I  am  indirectly  interested.  The  interest  which  I  rep- 
resent is  largely  the  cotton-duck  interest,  as  you  perhaps  know,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  it  is  a  very  important  interest,  both  to  us  per- 
sonally and  the  commercial  community  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  1  think  this  bill  is  simply  another  step,  another  move- 
ment, toward  enacting  an  eight-hour  law  all  over  the  United  States 
for  every  class  of  work,  except,  I  suppose,  the  farming  interests.  I 
do  not  suppose  these  gentlemen  propose  to  take  in  the  farming  interests. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  does  not  embrace  that. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  This  bill  does  not  affect  them  now. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Except  indirectly,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Suppose  the  Government  contracts  for  a  large 
amount  of  corn  or  wheat  to  be  delivered  the  next  year. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  does  not  make  such  contracts. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  seeds  are  contracted  for  about  a  year  ahead, 
so  that  the  successful  bidders  can  grow  them.  I  mean  seeds  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  not  believe  that  under  the  act  of  1892 
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Mr.  McCammon.  No;  not  at  all.  They  are  not  public  works.  That 
is  the  crucial  point,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  a  contract  is  made  for  a  large  mass  of  seed 
undoubtedly  this  law  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  what  1  mean. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Seed  to  be  grown? 

The  Chairman.  Seed  to  be  grown;  yes. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  dealing  in  futures. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  article  is  to  be  bid  for,  if  a  proposal  is  printed 
for  an  article  to  be  submited  for  sale,  that  is  not  within  this  bill.  If 
a  person  undertakes  to  raise  a  quantity  of  seed  to  be  planted,  grown, 
gathered,  and  delivered,  that  would  be  clearly  under  tnis  bill. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  manufacturer,  Senator, 
and  I  understand 

Senator  Harris.  The  Government  does  not  make  any  such  con- 
tracts. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  aware  of  any  such  contracts.  I  think 
Judge  McCammon  is  in  error  about  that. 

Senator  Harris.  The  contracts  are  made  practically  after  the  seed- 
growing  season  is  over.  They  make  the  contract  in  the  fall  for  deliv- 
ery in  January. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  impression. 

Mr.  Morrison.  1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baldwin  one  or  two  ques- 
tions after  he  concludes. 

The  Chairman.  After  Mr.  Baldwin  concludes,  you  may  do  so,  cer- 
tainly. Proceed,  Mr.  Baldwin.  We  do  not  want  to  divert  you  from 
what  you  have  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  not  a  public  speaker,  nor  a  public  writer,  like 
my  friend  Farquhar  there.  I  think  he  has  given  very  good  answers 
to  most  of  these  questions.     I  indorse  what  he  says,  thoroughly. 

In  regard  to  the  work  that  we  do  for  the  Government,  or  have  done, 
and  which  we  hope  to  do,  it  would  absolutely  prevent  us  from  bidding 
on  Government  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  now  make  contracts  to  deliver  so  much,  or 
do  you  see  publications,  advertisements,  calling  for  delivery  of  so 
much  cotton  duck,  for  instance,  and  then  do  you  sell  in  the  open 
market  that  cotton  duck,  conforming  to  those  specifications? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  absolutely  make  a  contract  and  give  bond  and 
security  to  deliver  specific  amounts,  at  specific  times,  at  specific  prices. 
Any  failure  to  do  tnat  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract,  and  a  pen- 
alty is  attached  to  it.  The  only  relief  in  an  emergency  is  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Department,  and,  if  our  representations  are  found  to  be 
correct,  we  can  get  an  extension;  but  it  would  be  physically  impossible 
for  us  to  run  our  mills  on  Government  work  and  on  commercial  work 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  could  not  possibly  put  in  a  contract  to  make  duck 
for  the  Government,  which  we  are  doing  now,  under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  furnish  the  Government, 
approximately? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  indefinite.  The  Government  sometimes  puts 
out  a  contract  for  500,000  yards  of  duck,  and  then  for  200,000  yards, 
or  100,000  yards.     It  varies.    It  runs  down.    We  have  had  some  con- 
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tracts  from  the  Government  as  low  as  1,200  yards,  or  1,500  yards — 
ducks  that  we  would  have  to  specifically  make. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce?  What  is  your  total 
output  in  a  year;  how  many  yards? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Of  duck? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  these  are  two  mills,  Senator.  It  is  not  these 
big  duck  mills  that  you  know  all  about. 

The  Chairman,   xes;  1  understand. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  So  that  they  are  not  what  we  call  the  large  mills, 
these  two  1  have  reference  to  and  which  we  specifically  operate.  They 
produce  about  300,000  pounds  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  state  it  in  y$rds?  I  only  wanted  to  get 
at  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  could  not  tell  you  in  yards.  It  is  about  300,000 
pounds  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  orders  1,000  yards,  how  many 
pounds  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  What  was  your  question,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  you  to  turn  the  yards  into  pounds,  just 
approximately. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  the  Government  asks  for  200,000  pounds,  how 
many  yards  would  that  be? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  at  the  average  weight. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  would  be,  perhaps,  400,000  yards,  if  they  asked 
for  200,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  produce  about  how  many  thousand  pounds  a 
month? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  produce  about  300,000  pounds  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  3,600,000  pounds  per  annum? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  approximately.  1  am  dealing  in  round  num- 
bers entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  this  is  only  approximate.  You  supply 
perhaps  one-ninth  or  less  of  your  product,  sometimes,  to  the  Govern- 
ment f 

Mr.  Baldwin.  We  would  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One-ninth  of  your  product  might  ordinarily  be 
made  for  sale  in  the  open  market,  and  if  it  conformed  to  the  specifi- 
cations, the  Government  might  buy  it.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the 
operation  of  this  bill.  If  this  bill  induced  }rou  to  enter  into  a  contract, 
undoubtedly  you  would  come  within  the  terms  of  the  penalties.  If 
you  concluded  that  one-ninth  of  your  product  at  present  would  sell  in 
the  open  market  according  to  their  specifications,  that  would  not  con- 
flict with  this  bill,  in  my  judgment  and,  I  think,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Then,  I  understand  you  to  sav  if  I  were  to  take  a 
contract  from  the  Government  for  100,000  yards  of  cotton  duck 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  within  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  if  I  made  it  myself;  but  if  I  went  to  my  neigh- 
bor and  bought  it  and  filled  the  contract,  I  would  not  be  liable  to  any 
penalty  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  went  to  your  neighbor  and  bought  it,  your 
neighbor  would  not  be  liable  because  he  sold  it  to  you. 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Would  I  be? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  not  manufactured  it  you  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  If  instead  of  making  the  goods  I  went  across  the 
street  and  bought  it  from  Mr.  Hooper  or  from  the  Mount  Vernon 
Company  or  the  Woodbury  Company  or  Mr.  Cromwell,  I  would  be 
free  from  any  penalty? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  bought  it  for  present  sale,  I  think  you 
would  be. 

•  Senator  Clapp.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  bill  contemplate  any  such 
thing  as  that? 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Senator  Clapp.  Why,  contracts,  for  instance,  not  to  make  100,000 
yards  of  cotton  duck  for  the  Government,  but  on  a  certain  day  to 
deliver  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  covers  delivery  and  sale. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  It  does  not  cover  future  sales. 

The  Chairman.  The  sale  of  a  product  in  the  open  market  is  care- 
fully excepted,  as  I  understand  it.  It  covers  those  who  contract  and 
put  in  a  stipulation  in  the  contract  and  then  make  themselves  liable  to 
the  risk. 

That  each  and  every  contract — 

That  is  the  basis  of  this  bill- 
hereafter  made  to  which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District  which  may  require  or  involve  the  employ- 
ment of  laborers  or  mechanics — 

That  means  to  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or 
mechanics  after  the  contract  is  entered  into  to  produce — 

Shall  contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work 
contemplated  by  tne  contract — 

Work  in  the  future — 

in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of 
said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a 
penalty  for  each  violation  of  the  provision  directed  by  this  act  of  $5,  etc. 

Now  I  will  omit  part  of  the  phraseology  here — 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water, 
nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any 
contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may 
usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifica- 
tions or  not. 

The  meaning  of  that  line,  "whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not,"  contemplates  that  peopje  may  manufacture  on 
their  own  account,  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  Government 
with  various  minor  things,  and  it  they  sell  them  in  the  open  market 
after  they  have  produced  them,  not  involving  the  future  employment 
of  the  laborer  or  mechanic,  they  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Then,  Senator,  allow  me  to  ask  this  question:  If  that 
be  the  construction,  does  it  not  take  the  business  away  from  me  and 
give  it  to  a  man  who  has  no  facilities  whatever  for  making  goods? 

The  Chairman.  No. 
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Mr.  Baldwin.  Does  it  not  give  him  an  advantage  over  me? 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  can  not  make  them  under  your  contract,  but  he  can 
buy  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  sell  them  yourself.  You  can  make  them 
first  and  sell  them  if  articles  usually  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  that  is  all  true;  but  it  prevents  me  from  mak- 
ing them. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  does  not.     How? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Unless  I  make  them  and  throw  them  ori  the  market 
and  wait  for  the  Government  to  put  out  a  bid. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  make  a  contract  with  the  Government  to 
make  them  hereafter,  this  act  reaches  you. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  it  reaches  me  unquestionably. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  that  is  the  way  you  do? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  the  way  I  do.  I  want  you  to  understand,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Government  puts  out  bids  and  the  contracts  are  so 
specific,  so  binding — as  they  ought  to  be;  I  am  not  criticising  the  Gov- 
ernment for  being  careful — that  we  have  had  to  go  to  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  tensile  strength  of  these  goods.  They  test  every  piece  of 
it,  gentlemen,  as  those  of  you  know  who  have  ever  done  anv  business 
with  the  Government.  We  are  liable  to  have  $5,000  or  $50,000  or 
$500,000,  it  may  be,  of  goods  thrown  on  our  hands  because,  perhaps, 
through  them  somewhere  they  will  come  across  a  bale  or  piece  that 
will  not  stand  the  exact  tensile  strength.  I  have  had  duck  thrown 
right  back  on  me  that  1  have  made  for  the  Government,  because  they 
found  a  few  pieces  in  the  Navy  Schuylkill  Yard  there  that  would  tear 
just  a  little  less  than  the  tensile  strength.  To  avoid  that,  what  have  we 
been  driven  to  do?  We  have  been  driven  to  buy  special  long  staple 
cotton  and  make  the  goods  heavier  than  the  commercial  requirements — 
make  them  more  costly,  really.  Now  you  see  what  a  position  I  am 
placed  in  if  I  take  a  Government  contract,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  do  give  the  outsider  a  better  chance  than  the  insider,  because  he 
is  a  dealer  and  has  got  the  whole  market  before  him. 

I  have  taken  contracts  through  second  bands,  for  instance.  I 
remember  distinctly  I  had  a  contract  once  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  first 
Administration,  and  the  contractor  was  tied  up  in  some  way.  I  went 
down  to  see  Secretary  Whitney,  and  I  statea  my  case  to  him.  He 
was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  statement  and  said:  "Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  matter  shall  be  adjusted."  It  was  not  anything  wrong  about  my 
duck;  but  what  I  was  going  to  say  was,  he  said:  "Mr.  Baldwin,  why 
don't  you  bid  yourself?  We  want  the  manufacturers,  the  men  who 
make  the  goods,  to  bid  and  supply  the  Government.  Why  should  I  go 
through  two  or  three  hands  and  pay  two  or  three  profits  ?  Because  you 
can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  if  goods  go  through  two  or  three 
hands  there  are  two  or  three  people  to  be  paid." 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  will  agree  with  you  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Government  does  not  want  to  duv  goods  second 
or  third  hand.  They  want  to  buy  them  from  the  first  hand,  and  from 
thoroughly  responsible  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  none  of 
these  men  are  responsible,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  there  are  a  great 
lot  of  people,  and  I  know  them,  who  do  make  Government  contracts, 
and  who  are  not  responsible;  of  course,  they  have  to  give  their  secur- 
ity, and  all  that. 
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I  think,  gentlemen,  the  bill  should  be  defeated.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
wise  legislation.  Now,  I  am  not  hostile  to  labor  unions.  They  have 
a  perfect  right  to  organize,  but  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn  somewhere, 
and  we  have  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  drawn  at  eight  hours.  There 
is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  my  boys  or  your  boys  than  idleness,  and 
1  tell  you  that  those  two  hours  in  my  villages  will  be  spent  on  the 
streets,  spent  in  idleness,  if  not  in  dissipation.  They  will  not  be  spent 
in  a  lyceum  or  in  a  Sunday  school. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  They  oujjht  to  work  longer,  then. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  articles  you 
contract  for  can  usually  be  bought  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  A  great  many  of  them  can,  Senator,  but  there  are 
others  that  can  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  As  to  such  that  may  be  usually  bought  in  the  mar- 
ket, you  do  not  hold  that  this  bill  will  apply  to  them? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  1  thought  it  did. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  certainly  excepts  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  thought  it  applied  to  everything  that  the  Govern- 
ment used. 

Senator  Clapp.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  Senator  Clapp  is  right  about  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  undoubtedly  am. 

The  Chairman.  That,  under  the  interpretation  of  this  bill,  the  prior 
stipulations  about  contracts  is  intended  not  to  apply  to  contracts  for 
transportation  by  land  or  water  or  contracts  for  such  material  as  may 
be  usually  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Then  you  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  do  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Farquiiar.  The  open  market  would  be  cheaper  than  Mr.  Bald- 
win could  be. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  you  take  a  contract  for  100,000  yards  of  a  certain 
quality  of  duck,  and  that  specification  is  of  a  duck  that  can  usually  be 
bought  in  the  open  market,  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  it,  even 
though  you  may  go  on  and  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Senator  is  clearly  right  in  that  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Then  I  can  furnish  the  duck  and  run  my  mill  ten 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill  a  transportation  company  by  land 
or  water  can  make  a  contract  and  that  contract  would  not  be  liable. 
The  language  is: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water,  nor 
shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any 
contract  as  is  performed  by  way  of  transportation  or  for  such  materials  as  may  usually 
be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications 
or  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  do  not  understand  me,  Mr.  Baldwin.  It  must 
be  on  articles  that  can  usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market  You 
could  not  supply  a  ship  of  a  certain  kind. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Then  you  are  going  to  make  a  distinction  between 
different  classes  4 

The  Chairman.  It  excepts  transportation. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Baldwin 
go  on.  He  started  in  to  say,  "Then  you  make  a  distinction  between 
different  articles  manufactured  for  use  by  the  Government?" 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Certainly;  you  make  a  distinction  between  different 
articles  of  manufacture.  You  allow  me  to  work  ten  hours  and  make 
Government  goods,  but  you  will  not  allow  my  neighbor  to  do  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  We  certainly  do.  We  allow  the  railroads  to  work 
ten  hours  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Then  you  allow  others? 

Senator  Clafp.  Certainly.  The  railroad  is  not  the  only  exception. 
When  a  man  who  is  making  a  standard  article  of  the  very  best  speci- 
fication the  Government  requires,  that  material  is  excepted  from  this. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  who  is  making  buttons,  the  man  who  is 
making  soap,  and  the  man  who  is  making  cotton  duck. 

Senator  Clapp.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MoCammon.  There  is  a  question,  Senator,  is  there  not,  as  to 
the  justification? 

Senator  Clapp.  We  are  not  discussing  that 

Mr.  MoCammon.  f  know  you  are  not.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked 
you. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baldwin  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  feel  interested  in  the  more  far-reaching  proposition  that 
he  touched  upon  a  few  minutes  ago.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  tendency  of  this  bill  and  the  tendency  of  all  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  to  ultimately  bring  about  a  uniform  eight-hour  labor  day.  Sup- 
pose that  status  to  be  reached,  where  everybody  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment or  working  for  private  interests,  or  what  not,  has  an  eight-hour 
labor  day.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  body  politic, 
the  sociological  condition? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  you  couple  that  with  ten  hours'  pay  ? 

Senator  Harris.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  pay  is. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  mean  to  just  leave  that  out  of  the  question. 

Senator  Harris.  Because  that  will  regulate  itself  independently  if 
that  condition  is  reached.  Is  an  eight  hour  period  of  labor  necessarily 
injurious? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  I. think  so,  decidedly. 

Senator  Harris.  Excuse  me  just  a  moment.  I  want  to  get  Mr. 
Baldwin's  opinion.  You  mean,  then,  that  instead  of  utilizing  in  their 
own  homes,  in  gardening,  improving  themselves  in  healthful  recrea- 
tion, if  you  like,  the  two  hours  which  they  gain  by  this  changed 
condition,  the  universal  tendency  or  the  tendency  of  the  great  majority 
of  laborers  of  all  classes  everywhere  would  be  to  simply  consume  it  in 
idleness,  as  you  indicated  a  while  ago,  if  not  dissipation? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  my  conviction. 

Senator  Harris.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  pessimistic  view  of 
human  nature. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  we  must  judge  men  and  people  as  they  are. 
We  must  take  them  as  they  are,  Senator.  We  must  judge  by  what  we 
s^e  around  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  people  are  getting  better  and  the 
world  is  getting  brighter,  and  the  working  people,  who  are  nearly  all 
the  people  in  the  world,  must  be  getting  better  and  brighter? 
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Mr.  McCammon.  But  they  do  not  all  belong  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.     (Laughter.) 

Senator  Harris.  Mark  you,  Mr.  Baldwin,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 
Because  a  man  works  for  his  employer  but  eight  hours  there  is  no 
reason  on  earth  for  assuming  that  he  will  not  work  for  himself  some- 
where the  extra  two  hours. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  true,  Senator,  but  you  give  a  man  a  living  in 
eight  hours  and  then  give  bim  two  hours  additional  of  idleness 

Senator  Harris.  I  object  to  your  use  of  the  word  "  idleness."  It  is 
liberty  which  he  can  use  in  idleness  or  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  You  give  it  to  him  and  he  is  to  use  it  as  he  pleases. 
It  is  two  hours  of  idle  time. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  works  in  his  garden  two  hours. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  He  has  ample  time  to  work  in  his  garden  if  he  works 
ten  hours  in  his  mill,  ample  time,  sir.  I  see  it  every  day.  Every 
family  that  works  in  our  factory,  in  addition  to  his  pay  for  his  labor, 
has  a  garden.  Every  man  of  them  has  a  patch  of  ground  which  is  his 
garden  that  he  works  and  takes  care  of,  and  he  does  it  himself,  with 
his  boys.  It  does  not  tax  him  and  he  is  happy  and  glad  to  do  it  and 
to  have  the  garden. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  happen  on  some  fine  day  in  June,  when 
he  had  worked  only  eight  hours,  and  June  had  stormed  the  world 
with  roses,  that  he  might  work  in  his  garden  for  two  hours. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  he  might.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  that  includes  everybody  at  all;  but  I  do  say  that  the  tend- 
ency  

Senator  Harris.  My  question  only  referred  to  what  would  be  the 
general  effect.  ^    " 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  think  it  would  be  pernicious.  I  think  idleness  is 
the  worst  thing  my  boy  can  have.  I  nave  a  family  of  boys;  and  you 
want  to  make  them  work  eight  hours,  and  you  want  to  say  they  shall 
not  work  any  longer.     I  say  they  can  not  make  a  living  in  eight  hours. 

Senator  Harris.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Baldwin;  I  wanted  to  know  why 
you  assume  that  a  man  will  spend  this  extra  time  in  idleness  every- 
where? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Because  it  is  now  being  done  wherever  they  have  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Necessity  is  the  only  spur,  then? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  That  is  true  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  pressure  of 
necessity  is  what  makes  people  work. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  had  we  not  better  increase  the  necessity  in  a 
great  many  cases? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Senator  Harris.  By  giving  them  longer  hours  and  less  pay.  If  you 
say  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  removal,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  we  not  better  increase  the 
compulsion  and  the  necessity  and  reduce  their  pav,  and  increase  their 
hours  and  make  them,  for  a  bare  sustenance,  toil  steadily  from  dawn 
to  dark. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  the  antidote. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  You  must  draw  the  equilibrium  somewhere. 

Mr.  Morrison.  May  I  make  a  reply,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  reply.    You  may  ask  a  question. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  I  will  ask  a  question  in  this  way,  in  reply  to  that 
statement.     I  am  a  printer  by  trade 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  It  is  12  o'clock.  Mr.  Baldwin,  have 
you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Keep  that  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Morrison,  until 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  questions  I  want  to 
ask. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  question  is  this.  He  has  800  employees,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  wages  he  pays  them  and  wnere  they  are 
located,  because  we  desire  to  bring  in  statements  that  these  people  are 
not  contented  and  that  they^  are  not  working  under  these  conditions 
that  he  claims  they  are.     It  is  a  general  statement  made  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  I  am  a  willing  witness  that  any 
statement  that  Mr.  Baldwin  makes  is  not  only  sincere  and  very  accu- 
rate, but  1  know  he  is  absolutely  honest. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  We  do  not  question  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not  question  that;  but  when  he  makes  a  state- 
ment about  80  per  cent  of  the  people  and  says  that  his  people  are  con- 
tented in  working  ten  hours,  he  is  saying  to  us  that  our  statement  is 
not  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  be  heard  on  that  afterwards.  Have  you 
any  questions  on  this  very  matter? 

Mr.  Morrison.  This  is  a  vital  question. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  Mr.  Baldwin  has  not  his  papers  or  books 
here. 

Mr.  Morrison.  He  would  know  generally  what  his  people  are  paid. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  He  knows  where  the  factories  are  located. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  average  wage,  if  you  have  it  in  memory  at 
all,  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  No;  I  have  not  the  average  wages  in  mind. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  wish  to  ask  only  one  question.  How  long  have 
you  been  manufacturing,  Mr.  Baldwin  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Ever  since  1850. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  fifty-two  years? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Well,  I  have  been  connected  with  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  In  other  words,  you  have  been  employing  labor 
for  fifty- two  years? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  all.  I  could  ask  a  great  many  questions, 
but  the  time  is  limited. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Baldwin,  where  are  your  factories  located? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  In  Maryland.  ' 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  mean,  are  they  in  Baltimore? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know,  myself,  the  names  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Warren  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Sav- 
age Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  Howard  County? 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MoCammon.  Now,  they  are  after  you. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Yes;  I  suppose  I  will  be  organized  now  and  have  a 
bludgeon.  What  I  am  opposed  to  is  for  you  to  say  to  rae  I  shall  not 
work,  that  my  son  shall  not  work,  that  my  neighbor's  son  shall  not 
work  as  long  as  he  wants  to  work,  and  then  stand  at  my  gate  with  a 
bludgeon  and  prevent  anybody  else  from  working. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Then  we  had  no  right  to  say  the  negro  should  come 
out  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  cases  are  not  analogous. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Baldwin. 
We  will  now  adjourn  if  there  is  nobody  else  to  be  heard. 

We  will  be  very  glad,  gentlemen,  to  have  you  continue  this  examina- 
tion and  produce  your  witnesses  on  next  Tuesday  at  half  past  10.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  rapidly  go  through  with  the  hearings, 
If  necessary  we  could  give  you  another  day,  probably,  but  we  want 
to  have  the  committee  consider  this  bill  in  executive  session  in  order 
that  it  may  be  reported  to  the  Senate  with  or  without  amendment, 
favorably  or  adversely.  Therefore  please  have  your  witnesses  here 
at  that  time. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  Tuesday  at  half  past  10. 

The  committee  (at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.)  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
December  9,  1902,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington ,  D.  67.,  luesday,  December  9, 1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Clapp,  Gibson,  of  Montana, 
Daniel,  and  Dolliver. 

Present  also  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  esq.,  and  Robert  C.  Hayden, 
esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  ShjpBuildingCompany, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Srceel  Company,  etc.; 
Marshall  Cushing,  esq. ,  representing  the  National  Association  ot  Manu- 
facturers; Frank  Morrison,  esq. ,  representing  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  O.  N.  Harris,  esq.,  stenographer  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  John  Kirby,  jr.,  representing  the  Employers'  Association 
of  Dayton,  Ohio;  E.  F.  Du  Brul,  esa.,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Metal  Trade  Association;  A.  H.  Bullard,  esq.,  representing  the  Con- 
necticut Manufacturers'  Association;  Calhoun  Latham,  esq.,  represent- 
ing the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
F.  Howard  Mason,  esq.,  representing  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
representing  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Cushing.  Mr.  Berry  was  called  away  late  last  night  by  a  tele- 
gram announcing  the  death  of  his  mother.  Mr.  Kirby  will  appear 
first  for  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  KIRBY,  JR.,  REPRESENTING  THE  EMPLOY- 
EBB'  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name,  please? 

Mr.  Kirby.  John  Kirby,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  reside  where? 
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Mr.  Kibby.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  As  your  statement  may  not  have  been  heard  by  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  I  wish  you  would  state  your  age,  resi- 
dence, and  occupation. 

Mr.  Kirby.  My  age  is  52  years;  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Day- 
ton Manufacturing  Company  and  president  of  the  United  States 
Headlight  Company. 

The  Chairman,  rlease  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  making  public  speeches.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  come  here  as  the  direct  representative  of  the  Barney 
&  Smith  Car  Company,  car  builders,  employing  about  2,200  men; 
The  Stillwell  &  Bierce,  and  Smith- Vaile  Company,  manufacturers  of 
hydraulic  machinery,  steam  pumps,  etc.,  employing  about  1,200  men; 
W.  P.  Cullahan  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  lWdraulic  machinery,  gas 
engines,  etc.,  employing  about  300  men;  the" National  Cash  Register 
Company,  manufacturers  of  cash  registers,  employing  about  2,700 
men;  the  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company,  manufacturers  of  mallea- 
ble iron  castings,  employing  about  750  men;  the  Dayton  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  manufacturers  of  railroad  car  trimmings,  employing 
about  225  men;  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company,  manufacturers 
of  sewing  machines,  employing  about  900  men;  the  Brownell  Corn- 
pan}',  manufacturers  of  boilers  and  engines,  employing  about  450 
men;  the  Stoddard  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  employing  about  400  men;  the  Buckeye  Iron  and 
Brass  Company,  manufacturers  of  oil  presses  and  brass  goods?  employ- 
ing about  300  men;  the  Computing  Scale  Company  of  America,  man- 
ufacturers of  computing  scales,  employing  about  450  men.  I  also 
represent  the  Employers'  Association  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  representing 
about  200  different  machinery  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  In  Dayton,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Kirby.  In  Dayton;  ves,  sir.  As  I  say,  1  was  given  very  little 
notice  of  my  call  here,  but  these  firms  that  I  have  mentioned  were  com- 
municated with,  and  I  was  requested  to  represent  them  at  this  meeting. 

The  manufacturers  of  our  citv  feel  that  the  passage  of  the  law  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  would  eventually  very  greatly  cripple  the  industries 
of  this  country.  They  feel  that  it  is  but  the  stepping-stone  for  the 
adoption  of  a  general  eight-hour  law  throughout  tne  country.  We  all 
believe  thoroughly  that  that  is  the  principal  object  of  the  advocates  of 
this  bill.  If  such  a  result  should  take  place  we  feel  that  instead  of 
accomplishing  the  result  which  the  advocates  of  the  bill  are  seeking 
to  accomplish  the  reverse  w7ould  be  the  result. 

In  the  first  place  the  general  eight-hour  day  would  necessarily 
increase  the  cost  of  production  at  least  about  25  per  cent.  That  being 
the  case,  it  seems  to  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  that  it  would  mean  a  limita- 
tion of  the  products  of  this  country  to  its  own  borders,  or  practically 
so.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  bill  as  it 
stands  now,  although  the  bill  relates,  of  course,  as  I  understand,  to 
Government  contracts  only. 

Then,  again,  there  are  many  establishments  which  do  work  under 
Government  contracts,  either  as  subcontractors  or  as  contractors 
direct.  We,  as  manufacturers,  understand  thoroughly  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  and  thoroughly  impracticable  to  operate  a  portion  of  our 
plant  or  employees  for  eight  hours  a  day  on  certain  work  and  nine  or 
ten  hours  a  day  on  other  work.     It  would  simply  mix  up  everything 
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and  cause  very  serious  complications.  As  I  understand  the  bill,  if  the 
employees  are  worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  on  Government 
contracts  there  is  a  penalty  attached,  and  that  penalty  is  imposed,  as  I 
understand,  by  an  official  of  the  Government,  which  would  make  it  a 
very  serious  problem  to  straighten  the  matter  out.  It  would  impose 
great  difficulties  and  complicate  the  work,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  the  employer,  whoever  he  might  be. 

I  have  not  given  this  matter  any  special  care  or  attention  and  I  have 
not  come  here  prepared  to  make  you  a  speech.  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
so.  I  simply  come  here  to  protest,  in  the  names  of  the  establishments 
and  of  the  association  which  I  represent,  against  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  which  I  have  raised  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  that  Congress  ought  not  to  have  the  right 
to  interfere  with.  Whether  it  has  the  right  or  not  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  the 
contracting  parties — the  employer  and  employee.  I  say  this  as  a 
workingman,  which  I  have  oeen  all  my  life  and  am  now.  Perhaps  . 
there  is  no  harder  worked  man  in  Dayton  to-day  than  myself.  I  am 
not  an  eight  hour  a  day  man,  but  a  sixteen  and  eighteen  hour  a  day 
man,  and  have  been  all  my  life.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  am  not  an 
eight  hour  a  day  man  now. 

I  have  had  great  experience  and  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  working  classes;  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  workingmen  of  this  country  to-day  are  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  1  believe  they  do  not  want  an  eight-hour  day.  I  say  that 
because,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  in  close  touch  with  the  working  people, 
and  I  believe  that  an  eight-hour  day  would  remove  from  the  working 
classes  a  very  large  amount  of  incentive  to  be  anything  more  than 
eight  hour  a  dav  men. .  I  know  of  mechanics  and  workingmen  who 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity,  and  who  are  very  anxious  at  all 
times  to  improve  that  opportunity^  to  work  overtime  and  to  increase 
their  earnings.  That  was  my  situation  when  I  was  at  the  bench  and  at 
the  lathe.  1  used  every  possible  opportunity  to  earn  as  much  money 
as  1  possibly  could,  and  I  have  made  use  of  my  spare  moments  all  my 
life  in  that  direction.  That  is  the  reason,  as  I  said  before,  why  I  am 
not  an  eight  hour  a  day  man. 

I  feel  that  the  general  eight-hour  day,  which  I  think  it  can  not  be 
denied  is  the  real  motive  for  the  advocacy  of  this  bill,  would  work 
injury  to  the  very  class  of  people  whom  it  is  supposed  will  be  benefited. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  many  of  those  enterprises 
which  you  represent  deal  with  the  Government  and  have  Government 
contracts,  but  you  are  here  to  represent  their  opposition  to  an  eight- 
hour  dav  mainly.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  am  here  to  represent  their  opposition  to  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  their  opposition  to  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Well,  I  am  not  here  to  represent  their  opposition  to  an 
eight-hour  day,  because  that  is  not  the  subject  before  tnis  committee 
or  the  subject  under  discussion.  1  simply  refer  to  that  as  the  ultimate 
result. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  opposed  personally  to  an  eight-hour 
labor  day?  - 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  that  General  Grant  in  his  proclamation 
of  thirty  years  ago  was  in  error  about  that  matter,  do  you? 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  his  proclamation  favoring  eight 
hours  as  a  dav's  labor  in  Government  employment,  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  example  would  expand  a  sentiment  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  as  a  benefit  for  labor. 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  think  he  was  in  error. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  President  McKinlej,  in  1890, 
in  favoring  a  bill  very  much  like  the  bill  that  was  passed  in  1892  for 
an  eight-hour  day  on  public  works,  was  in  error? 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  do;  yes,  sir.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  I 
believe  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  workday  by  the  Government 
has  been  the  cause  of  such  constant  agitation  by  organized  labor  for 
an  eight-hour  day  throughout  our  industrial  field. 

The  Chairman.  President  McKinley  came  from  your  State  of  Ohio, 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Yes;  and  nobody  has  a  higher  regard  for  his  memory 
than  have  I. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  of  it.     But  you  think  that  is  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  all  of  us,  for  many  years,  in  the 
House — I  know  of  this,  as  1  was  there  myself  in  1890 — who  shared 
with  these  great  men  the  belief  that  an  eight-hour  day  was  of  benefit 
to  labor  were  in  error  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  I  think  your 
belief,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  this  statement,  is  founded  more 
upon  sympathy  than  upon  fact.  My  experience  is  that  ten  hours  is  not 
too  long  a  day  for  any  man  to  toil  with  his  hands  for  a  living.  It  is 
our  established  custom,  our  established  day  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
look  upon  the  situation  in  this  wise: 

As  JL  stated  a  short  time  ago,  this  country  is  probably  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  countries  in  its  export  production,  and  I  can  not  see  how 
we  can  shorten  the  day's  labor  without  increasing  the  cost  of  that 
production  to  such  an  extent  as  to  very  materially  and  very  seriously 
cripple  our  export  business.  Therefore,  our  manufacturing  product 
will  be  confined,  or  practically  so,  to  within  our  own  borders.  I  can 
not  see  where  a  condition  of  that  kind  will  benefit  the  working  classes. 
I  think'  if  this  country  is  ready  to  take  a  step  backward,  this  bill 
should  be  passed;  otherwise  it  should  not  be  passed.  That  is  my  view 
of  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     Please  be  brief. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  also. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  wish  to  ask  if  Mr.  Kirby  considers  the  condition 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  better  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  do;  yes,  sir;  very  much  better. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  desire  to  know  ^  «ome  of  the  establishments  which 
you  represent  are  not  working  les 

Mr.  Kirby.  1  think  some  of  tl  • : 
week. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  speak  particu 
What  hours  do  they  workt 
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Mr.  Kirby.  They  work,  I  believe,  a  different  number  of  hours  in 
different  departments.  1  think  their  time  is  fifty-seven  hours  a  week. 
I  am  not  positive  about  that,  as  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
their  running  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  establishment  they  do  work  different  hours 
for  different  labor. 

Mr.  Kirby.  They  did  a  short  time  ago;  I  presume  they  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  institution  has  it  not  been  possible  to  have 
a  man  work  different  hours  in  different  departments? 

Mr.  Kirby.  In  different  departments  in  the  same  establishment. 
For  instance,  I  think  they  give  their  girls  a  half  hour;  they  did  some 
time  ago.  They  give  them  a  half  hour  less  time  for  the  same  pay  than 
the  male  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Girls  of  what  age  ?  Give  us  the  age  of  the  youngest 
female  employee  in  that  labor. 

Mr.  Kirby.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  hardly  answer.  I  presume 
they  run  about  18  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  Not  younger? 

Mr.  Kirby.  They  might  have  a  few  that  are  younger,  but  I  pre- 
sume they  are  most  of  tnem  17  or  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Is  not  one  of  your  objections  to  this  bill  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  permit  a  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  over  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Most  assuredly,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  In  your  judgment,  is  not  that  one  of  the  gravest 
objections  to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kirby.  That  is  an  objection  which  I  failed  to  mention,  because, 
as  I  said  before,  I  had  not  gone  into  the  matter  in  detail  and  prepared 
myself  to  cover  the  whole  bill.  That  is  a  serious  objection.  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  an  injustice  that  ought  not  to  be  perpetrated  or 
permitted — that  a  man  should  not  permit  an  employee  to  work  over 
eight  hours  a  day.  There  are  very  many,  many  cases  and  reasons  and 
opportunities  for  them  to  do  overtime  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
employer  himself,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  such 
things  occurring.  Yet  if  it  did  occur,  under  the  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  employer  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5  per  man  per  day. 
Such  a  thing  as  that,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  go  on  our  statute 
books. 

The  whole  object  of  this  bill,  as  we  know  from  experience  and  the 
past  record  of  organized  labor,  is  to  drive  a  wedge  for  an  eight-hour 
day;  and  if  that  is  to  be  done,  for  heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  do  not  let 
anything  of  that  kind  go  into  the  bill  and  become  a  law.  We  should 
certainly  be  entitled  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  Senate  and 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  an  extent  to  protect  us  against 
anything  of  that  kind.  As  for  myself,  1  would  not,  probably,  suffer. 
We  do  occasionally  manufacture  goods  for  the  Government,  but  I 
would  not  be  affected  much  by  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Kirby.  We  have  manufactured  certain  kinds  of  searchlights 
at  different  times  for  the  Government;  simply  small  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  things  that  can  be  sold  in  the  open  mar- 
ket? 

Mr.  Kirby.  No,  sir;  they  are  always  made  by  specification — they 
are  built  to  order. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  made  to  specification,  but  they  are  sold 
as  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Kirby.  No,  sir;  we  never  made  anything  of  the  kind  for  the 
Government  except  on  the  Government  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  this  searchlight? 

Mr.  Kirby.  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  specification? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  a  price  of  any  such  searchlight. 

Mr.  Kirby.  The  ordinary  searchlight  would  run  from  about  $175 
to  $250.  The  lights  that  1  am  speaking  of  are  special  lights,  used  in 
river  surveys.  We  have  occasionally  been  called  upon  to  manufacture 
them  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  manufacture  them  readily  in  vour  busi- 
ness, according  to  Government  specifications,  and  then  sell  them  in  the 
open  market? 

Mr.  Kirby.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  a  salable  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  sell  them  to  the  Government,  could  you 
not? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Well,  if  some  time  or  other  the  Government  should 
call  for  a  li^ht  of  that  particular  kind,  and  according  to  this  specifica- 
tion, that  miffht  occur.  But  we  could  keep  it  for  vears  and  never  dis- 
pose of  it.  I  want  to  say  this,  in  this  connection:  We  would  not  make 
a  proposition  to  the  Government  under  specifications  framed  under 
that  law.     We  would  simply  refuse. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  a  subcontractor  or  a  contractor  with 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Kirby.  We  would  be  a  direct  contractor  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  you  would  refuse  to  make  a  contract? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Or  a  subcontract? 

Mr.  Kirby.  We  would  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  might,  after  a  while,  manufacture  some,  if  the 
Government  made  a  proposition  and  you  had  them  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Such  a  thing  has  not  happened  in  my  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  the  business. 

Mr.  McCammon.  There  are  two  or  three  other  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask.  1  certainly  have  not  taken  up  any  time  and  I  will  not  do 
it  now  any  more  than  I  am  justified.  Mr.  Kirby,  you  have  not  any 
objection  to  any  manufacturer  establishing  a  system  of  eight  hours  if 
that  manufacturer  deems  it  proper  to  do  so  and  it  is  warranted  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  establishment,  the  kind  of  articles  he  manufac- 
tures, etc.  ? 

Mr.  Kirby.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  see  no  reason  why  ^ou  should  object  to  any 
individual  establishing  an  eight- hour  system  if  he  sees  fit? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Well,  the  only  objection  that  I  could  see  to  that  would 
be  the  influence  of  that  particular  manufacturer  in  the  community  upon 
the  other  manufacturing  establishments  by  reason  of  the  employees, 
perhaps,  being  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  McCammon.  There  may  be  special  reasons  why  a  manufacturer 
desires  to  run  his  establishment  on  an  eight-hour  or  nine-hour  system 
or  fifty -five  or  fifty-seven  hours  a  week,  if  he  sees  fit.  In  other  words, 
this  is  a  free  country,  and  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases 
with  his  own. 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  that. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making.  Is  not  that,  after 
all,  the  point  with  regard  to  the  Government  eight-hour  law?  If  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  represented  by  Congress,  sees  fit 
as  an  employer  to  introduce  an  eight-hour  system  in  public  works,  it 
has,  as  an  employer,  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Therefore,  carrying 
out  my  analogy,  you  can  not  object,  and  you  have  no  right  to  object, 
if  the  Government  introduces  that  system.  In  other  words,  as  I  said 
before,  this  is  a  free  country,  and  the  employer  can  do  as  he  pleases 
with  his  own. 

Mr.  Kirby.  Excuse  me,  Senator,  I  wish  it  were  a  free  country. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  am  Mr.  McCammon,  Mr.  Kirby,  representing 
•certain  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Kirby.  Excuse  me;  I  supposed  I  was  addressing  one  of  the 
Senators. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  are  very  highly  complimentary,  sir. 

Mr.  Kirby.  Well,  that  question  having  been  raised,  I  will  say  that 
I  am  very,  very  sorry  as  a  patriotic  American,  to  say  that  this  is  not 
a  free  country,  and  it  grieves  me  beyond  expression  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind:  but  I  want  to  say  before  this  committee  that  the 
parties  who  are  advocating  this  bill,  and  those  who  are  advocating  that 
infamous — excuse  me  for  the  expression,  if  you  please— anti-injunc- 
tion bill,  are  the  parties  who  are  using  every  effort  and  endeavor  within 
their  power  to  make  this  anything  but  a  free  country.  1  have  had 
experience 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  but  one  hour  at  our  disposal, 
and  the  issue  before  the  committee  is  House  bill  3076.  I  apprehend 
that  it  will  not  take  many  words  to  convince  us  that  this  is  not  only  a 
free  country,  but  the  freest  of  the  free,  but  that  discussion  would  not 
reflect  light  upon  the  bill.  The  injunction  bill  is  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  the  Senate,  and  will  be  discussed  there.  We  will  not 
have  time  to  take  up  aji  these  irrelevant  matters  this  morning. 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  more  time,  gentlemen.  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  you  on  the  bill,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  on  general  subjects,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  make  an 
inquiry?  I  have  a  communication  from  a  gentleman  in  New  York 
who  wishes  to  appear  before  the  committee  on  Friday,  if  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  session  is  so  short.  You 
will  appreciate  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  at  all  about  this  bill,  it 
must  be  considered  in  executive  session  and  disposed  of  speedily.     The 

Eurpose  will  be  to  have  the  committee  act  on  it  this  week.  We  will 
e  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  present  anything  he  may 
desire  in  writing. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Can  he  appear  to-morrow?  I  wish  very  much  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  session  is  to  be  a  short  one 
I  would  object  to  anybody  being  called  as  a  witness  other  than  those  I 
have  already  informed  the  chairman  of.  I  was  to  have  to-morrow  and 
Thursday. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  get  all  of  the  testimony  in 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  McCammon.  In  addition  to  this  1  understood  you  would  give 
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me  an  opportunity  on  next  Friday  to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  submit  some  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Senator  Clapp.  Who  is  the  gentleman  you  represent,  Mr.  Herbert? 

Mr.  Herbert.  William  McCarroll,  of  the  American  Leather  Com- 
pany, of  New  York.  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  any  time,  but  he  wishes 
to  appear  before  the  committee  and  would  like  to  appear  Friday. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  could  appear  to-morrow  after  Judge  JMfcCam- 
mon's  witnesses  have  been  examined  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  him. 
I  would  be  glad  to  expedite  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  by  having 
less  interrogation. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  will  explain  who  the  witnesses  are  of  whom  I 
spoke.  I  think  it  will  be  readily  recognized  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  bill  is  directed,  I  shall  not  say  only  against,  but 
very  largely  against,  the  shipbuilders  and  armor  manufacturers.  The 
witnesses  whom  I  wish  to  produce  before  the  committee  will  be  from 
those  interests,  and  I  made  early  application  to  the  committee  to  have 
them  here.  It  would  have  been  no  trouble  to  me  at  all  to  have  had 
the  witnesses  here  at  any  time  you  desired,  but  understanding  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  very  properly,  claimed  several 
of  the  hearings,  to  begin  and  to  go  on,  I  nave  deferred  asking  these 
gentlemen  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Bring  them  to-morrow. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  wfll  have  some  of  them  here  to-morrow,  and  will 
try  to  have  them  all. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  can  hear  the  witness  of  whom 
I  spoke  on  Thursday  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me.  He  is  a  new 
witness,  and  there  is  no  purpose  either  on  his  part  or  on  mine  to  delay 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  will  have  him  here  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  want  to  say,  representing  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  that  we  are  just  as  anxious  to  nave  a  report  on  the  bill 
as  anybody  can  be,  and  will  take  very  little  time.  There  has  been 
considerable  evidence  presented  by  the  manufacturers — and  I  presume 
much  of  the  evidence  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  members  by 
Judge  McComas — that  we  would  like  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  mean  Mr.  McCammon. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  McCammon;  yes,  sir. 

The,  Chairman.  He  did  not  intend  to  put  anything  into  the  mouth 
of  anybody,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  desire  to  have  a  short  time  for  the  matter  of 
rebuttal,  and  also  to  submit  a  statement  covering  the  establishments 
that  are  working  eight  and  nine  hour  days,  and  which  are  enjoying  it 
in  this  country  in  the  different  crafts  and  trades.  We  are  developing 
a  statement  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  understood  readily. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  probably  be  ready  by  Thursday,  will  you 
not? 

Mr.  Morrison.  By  Friday,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  We  wish,  if  we  can  do  so,  to  have  Friday  for  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  MosfeisoN.  1  will  try  to  get  it  completed  by  Friday. 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.  F.  DU  BRUL,  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  My  name  is  E.  F.  Du  Brul;  age,  29;  vice-president 
of  tho  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  of  the  Miller  and  Peters 
Manufacturing  Company;  my  residence  is  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Chairman.  Please  make  your  statement  to  the  committee  in 
your  own  way. 

Mr,  Ov  Hrvi*  I  am  representing  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, It  is  an  association  composed  of  about  200  firms,  that  associa 
tlon  employ ing  in  the  aggregate  probably  20,000  men.  Through  that 
aM«ociutHm%  we  have  a  great  number  of  local  associations  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  which  probably  employ  another  20,000  men. 
The  business  of  the  members  of  that  association  is  manufacturing  in 
the  metal  trade,  and  a  great  number  of  our  members  are  contractors 
on  Government  work,  furnishing  machinery  to  the  Government  in 
Cincinnati,  furnishing  machine  tools  in  Philadelphia,  and  furnishing 
jm>iectUes,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

'liie  association  is  an  organization  of  manufacturers  which  was 
brought  into  being  by  the  unrestrained  demands  of  labor  unions  in  our 
business  and  to  control  the  business.  It  is  a  defensive  association, 
pur*  and  simple,  dealing  with  nothing  but  the  labor  questions  of  our 
memt>ers.  ^e  think  that  this  bill  has  a  great  bearing  on  the  business 
of  the  members  of  our  association. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  labor  unions  are  going  too  far.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  their  attempts  to  better  their  condition.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  any  reasonable  attempt  to  increase  social  benefits  that 
might  come  from  the  short-hour  movement,  but  we  feel  that  the  short- 
hour  movement  is  a  social  movement  which  will  work  out  in  time  and 
which  is  working  out  every  day  gradually  and  economically.  We  feel 
that  it  is  unwise  to  force  this  movement  in  any  way.  We  find  in  our 
business  that  the  unions,  and  particularly  the  machinists'  unions,  with 
whom  we  have  our  principal  dealings,  have  a  way  of  restricting  the 
output  of  the  factories 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  That  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  matter,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  see  it  has.     Very  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  It  has  a  bearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  the 
claim  that  is  made,  and  that  has  been  made  in  some  of  these  hearings, 
that  the  production  would  not  be  interfered  with  and  that  there  would 
be  no  increase  of  cost  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours.  They 
say  that  wherever  the  union  has  been  strong  enough  to  restrict  pro- 
duction it  has  never  made  any  difference  to  international  bodies,  but 
simply  to  local  bodies;  but  there  is  a  uniform  attempt  among  all  the 
local  bodies  which  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  and  it  must  come 
from  headquarters. 

The  international  officers,  as  I  understand,  disclaim,  as  a  rule,  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  restriction  of  production,  but  I  am  judg- 
ing mostly  by  the  fruits.    They  say  that  they  could  produce  as  muck 
— >n  eight  hours  as  they  now  produce  in  ten.     I  do  know  and  believe 
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that  no  man  can  restrict  production  without  falling  short  25  per  cent 
at  least.  Our  association  was  organized  to  regulate  that  very  condi- 
tion. In  machine  shops  we  are  putting  in  effect  what  is  called  the 
premium  plan.  The  machinists'  union  is  opposed  to  the  increase 
which  the  premium  plan  brings  about.  That  increase  is  just  in  pro- 
portion with  the  increased  production.  The  machinists'  union  has  on 
a  number  of  occasions  struck  and  demanded  that  this  plan  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  and  has  demanded  its  abolishment  the 
same  as  piecework  in  a  number  of  instances.  That  is  one  of  the 
demands  that  we  feel  justified  in  fighting  right  on  the  start  and  which 
we  do  not  feel  like  submitting  to. 

This  bill,  as  it  is  drawn,  seems  to  our  association  to  be  forcing  things. 
There  is  a  great  movement  taking  place  all  over  the  country  which  the 

Sublic  does  not  quite  understand  and  is  not  yet  quite  familiar  with, 
hat  is  the  movement  of  the  organization  of  employers  pure  and  sim- 
ple to  handle  labor  questions.  These  organizations  in  time  come  to 
certain  agreements  with  the  unions  affecting  their  businesses.  These 
agreements  have  in  a  great  number  of  cases  been  found  satisfactory 
and  in  others  unsatisfactory.  Our  own  agreement  with  the  machin- 
ists' union  is  unsatisfactory.  They  had  a  strike  last  year,  and  the 
strike,  I  believe,  was  called  a  short-hour  strike.  The  short  hours  were 
not  an  issue  with  our  association  during  the  strike,  which  we  fought 
and  won.  We  had  already  granted  short  hours,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  reduction  of  the  working  hours  we  felt  that  no  limitation  should 
be  put  upon  the  management  of  the  shop  or  the  production. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
machinery  business  is  not  on  a  nine-hour  basis,  as  some  testimony  in 
this  hearing  tends  to  show.  The  machinery  business — the  manu- 
facturing trade — is  practically  on  a  ten-hour  basis,  although  there  are 
places  in  different  localities  where  they  work  nine  hours.  That  is 
their  privilege.  They  can  work  six  hours  if  they  choqse.  We  find 
that  a  union  or  any  association  which  gets  concessions  before  they  are 
ready  for  them  are  more  harmed  than  they  are  benefited.  Personally 
I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the  increase  of  skill  and  the  increase 
of  production  on  account  of  the  automatic  machinery  coming  in  will 
bring  about  shorter  hours  or  a  shorter  working  day.  That  is  a  social 
movement. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  It  might  go  down  to  six  hours. 

The  Chairman.*  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  I  do  not  know  where  it  will  be  fixed.  It  is  fixed  now 
at  eight  hours.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  force  that  matter.  It  is 
a  thing  which  can  be  taken  care  of  if  we  can  have  our  hands  free.  Our 
whole  fight  last  year  was  upon  the  proposition  that  we  were  tying  our 
hands  in  the  restriction  or  production.  It  was  plainly  specified  in 
our  agreement  which  was  broken  by  the  strike,  and  which  provided 
for  arbitration,  that  there  was  to  be  no  restriction  on  production — but 
that  agreement  was  broken. 

Our  conviction  was  so  firm  on  that  point  that  we  had  it  specified  in 
the  agreement  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  of  production.  I 
have  innumerable  cases  in  the  office  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  showing  deliberate  restrictions  by  men,  which  was  not 
authorized  in  the  shops,  but  authorized  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.     The  result  of  all  this  is  shown  in  a  number  of 
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trade  agreements  in  Chicago.  There  they  have  an  agreement  with 
each  individual  union  engaged  in  the  craft.  There  one  agreement 
specifies  that  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  a  man  shall  perform  in  a  working  da}7 

The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  you  can  do  so,  we  should  like  to  have 
you  address  yourself  to  the  question  before  us  rather  than  to  others. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Take,  for  instance,  the  manufacturers  in  Cincinnati 
of  machine  tools  for  the  Government.  We  can  not  run  those  shops 
longer  for  the  market  and  shorter  for  the  Government.  It  would 
amount  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Government  work.  Suppose 
the  Government  work  were  made  in  separate  shops?  It  would  mean 
an  increase  in  the  cost  which,  after  all,  the  public  has  to  pay  for.  I 
do  not  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  men  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  coercion  seems  to  be  at  tne  base  of  the 
labor  question,  and  this  looks  to  us  like  a  coercive  movement.  It  is 
equivalent  to  saying:  "  This  man  will  not  be  permitted  to  work  over 
eight  hours  a  day.  That  looks  to  us  as  though  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  were  attempting  to  coerce.  They  are  not  able  to  force 
the  other  man.     They  take  the  wrong  method  of  accomplishing  their 

f>urpose.  They  can  not  make  use  of  the  Government  machinery  and 
egislation  as  a  club  on  the  great  number  of  men  who  are  not  ready 
to-day  for  the  eight-hour  movement.  They  have  not  come  to  it  yet. 
Otherwise  they  would  all  be  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  they  are  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  do  you  make  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  I  do  not  make  anything.  The  manufacturers  whom 
I  represent  make  machinery,  projectiles;  some  of  them  make  gun  car- 
riages; and  we  have  a  number  of  shipyards  in  our  association — small 
yards.  I  do  not  know  but  they  have  built  some  torpedo  boats  or  small 
boats  for  the  Government,  and  they  build  motors  and  engines  and 
other  equipment  of  that  sort — mechanical  equipment.  We  are  prac- 
tically machinery  manufacturers. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  is  drawn  it  looks  to  me  as  though  we  would 
be  made  responsible  for  everything  that  went  into  a  machine  that  is 
sold  to  the  Government,  made  on  the  eight-hour  day.  We  would  be 
responsible  for  castings  which  may  not  be  made  in  our  own  factories 
on  the  eight-hour  day. 

Senator  Clapp.  Have  you  read  this  bill  carefully  ? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  I  have,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  clause  as  to  the  sub- 
contractor there  would  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  screw  is  made  for  sale  in  the  open  market,  ordi- 
narily? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  who  make  them  and  sell  them  are  excepted 
by  this  act.     Is  that  the  only  instance  you  can  think  of? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  That  argument  would  not  apply  then. 

The  Chairman.  This  act  excepts  the  application  of  this  provision  to 
contracts  for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market, 
whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  by  Senator  Clapp  the  other  day  that  it 
applies  not  only  to  sales  in  the  open  market  but  to  manufactures 
under  contract  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  A  number  of  our  members  contracted  for  gun  car- 
riages and  projectiles  and  things  of  that  sort  during  the  Spanish  war. 
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They  could  not  run  part  of  the  shop  for  that  purpose.  It  was  simply 
a  siae  issue  taken,  as  1  know  in  a  number  of  cases,  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment out. 

Senator  Clapp.  When  you  came  here  you  supposed  the  contract 
would  cover  bolts,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Even  though  those  bolts  might  be  found  in  open 
market? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  it  not  quite  likely  that  that  is  the  general  under- 
standing with  all  of  the  people  you  represent? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  It  perhaps  is. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  say  you  have  studied  the  bill,  yet  you  did  not 
notice  this  thing.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  v  exaggerate  the  scope  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  Perhaps  they  do;  but  even  so,  if  they  attempted  to 
manufacture  any  ordinary  contract  work  and  also  attempted  to  manu- 
facture for  the  Government  I  do  not  see  how  they  coula  possibly  run 
the  factories  nine  and  ten  hours  a  day  and  also  eight  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  applies  to  those  things  that  are  covered  by  the 
bill.  But  do  they  not  exaggerate  the  scope  of  the  bill  as  to  the  arti- 
cles that  are  covered?    It  seems  to  me  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Du  Brul.  They  may  "exaggerate  the  scope. 

Mr.  Kirby.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  want  to  aslc  for  information,  whether  under  the  Gov- 
ernment contract,  as  Mr.  Du  Brul  has  referred  to  it,  the  specifications 
may  not  call  for  a  certain  kind  of  screw,  for  instance,  and  a  certain 
class  of  head,  and  a  certain  thread,  and  a  certain  shape,  that  can  not 
be  bought  in  open  market,  but  must  be  made  by  the  contractor  under 
that  contract,  and  whether  that  screw  is  included  in  the  things  that 
may  be  bought  in  open  market? 

The  Chairman,  what  is  the  language  of  the  act?  "Or  for  such 
materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to 
conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

Mr.  Kirby.  1  think  that  is  susceptible  of  two  constructions. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  act  of  August  1,  1892,  Congress  provided 
that  "no  laborer  or  mechanic  shall  be  required  or  permitted"  *  *  *; 
"but  that  no  employer  shall  require  or  permit  any  such  laborer  or 
mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day."  That  is  upon  public 
work,  as  it  has  been  construed.  There  they  use  this  phrase  to  which 
you  find  objection,  that  the  mechanic  "shall  not  be  required  or  per- 
mitted." Congress  years  ago  said  practically  not  only  tnat  the  stand- 
ard should  be  eight  hours  a  day  on  public  work,  but  that  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  work  and  control  of  the  laborers  and  mechanics 
should  not  require  or  permit  them  to  violate  that  standard  of  a  day's 
labor.    That  has  been  in  our  legislation  for  a  decade. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  H.  BULLARD,  REPRESENTING  THE  CONNECTI- 
CUT MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name. 

Mr.  fiuLLARD.  My  name  is  A.  H.  Hubbard,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company, 
of  that  city,  and  represent  the  mechanical  manufacturers,  as  secret? — M 
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of  an  informal  organization,  as  well  as  being  secretary'  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport.  The  manufacturers 
throughout  the  State  of  Connecticut  have  given  considerable  consid- 
eration to  this  measure  as  it  is  proposed,  and  the  many  manufacturers 
with  whom  I  have  talked  have  felt  that  under  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  supply  materials  and  work 
hereafter  to  the  Government.  It  is  true  that  their  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a  very  small  percentage — nothing  like  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry. 

I  think  perhaps  by  stating  the  case  of  my  own  company  I  can  make 
as  clear  an  illustration  as  in  any  other  way,  as  the  other  conditions  are 
analogous.  We  manufacture  machine  tools,  as  our  name  would  indi- 
cate. We  manufacture  standard  machine  tools  which  you  might  say 
are  made  for  the  open  market.  Then  when  the  Government  calls  for 
them  they  have  certain  specifications  which  have  to  be  complied  with 
strictly.  *  The  articles  which  are  manufactured  for  the  United  States 
Government  in  that  way  are  manufactured  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government,  and  they  would  not  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  trade  in  general.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  standard 
machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  of  standard  machines  that  you  sell 
to  the  public  at  large? 

Mr.  Bullard.  Yes;  that  we  sell  to  the  public  at  large  with  par- 
ticular specifications  and  requirements  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  machines  which  you  keep  in  stock  for 
sale? 

Mr.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  vary  them  somewhat  to  meet  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Bullard.  They  are  varied  while  in  the  process  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Varied  to  meet  the  specifications? 

Mr.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  still  another  condition  there.  In 
this  clause  you  speak  of  the  open  market.  I  understand  your  distinc- 
tion there,  and  I  think  I  also  understand  the  variance  of  opinion  on 
that  subject.  These  goods  that  we  manufacture  for  the  open  market 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  should  be  considered  as  excepted  or*not. 

The  Chairman.  Such  materials  are  excepted  as  may  usually  be 
bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not.  You  now  sav  that  you  manufacture  these  standard 
goods  for  the  open  market  and  when  the  Government  wants  certain  of 
them  you  have  them  varied  to  conform  to  the  specifications  the  Gov- 
ernment requires? 

Mr.  Bullard.  In  certain  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  this  committee 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  classes  of  goods  are  excepted. 

Mr.  Bullard.  I  understand  your  statement  this  morning,  and  it  is 
a  different  interpretation  from  what  I  have  heard  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  are  unanimous  in  that  interpretation, 
and  that  will  guide  them  in  their  action  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bullard.  There  is  another  condition  which  we  have  to  contend 
with,  which  it  would  seem  might  not  apply;  that  is,  we  occasionally 
make  a  machine  which  is  for  the  Government  solely — work  on  car- 
riage castings,  if  you  please,  or  projectiles.     That  is  not  for  the  open 
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market.  If  we  made  it  for  the  open  market  we  might  put  it  up  in 
stock  and  carry  it  along  for  100  years  and  there  would  be  no  call  for  it 
unless  the  Government  would  buy  it.  That  would  not  come  under 
that  clause  for  the  open  market,  would  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  might  easily  conform 
your  manufactures  so  as  to  have  it  come  within  the  exception. 

Mr.  Bullard.  Well,  in  the  detail  of  manufacture  I  do  not  auite 
see  it,  but  I  want  to  explain  to  you  and  to  the  committee  that  tnese 
goods  are  carried  through  in  common  with  others  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  in  our  department.  We  put  in  a  lot  of  castings  in  the 
foundry.  Our  roller  might  be  making  the  castings  from  one  pattern 
on  a  ten-hour  day  basis  and  working  on  a  Government  contract  on  the 
same  day  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  WTe  would  there  be  restricted  by 
this  law  to  working  ooly  eight  hours.  He  might  go  in  to-day,  and  if 
he  began  to  work  in  the  first  hour  in  the  morning  on  this  Government 
work,  although  be  had  finished  that  casting,  at  the  end  of  eight  hours 
he  would  be  compelled  to  stop  for  the  day.  Likewise  that  goes  into 
the  machine-shop  work. 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  that  a  man  goes  to  work  in  the  morning, 
and  he  may  start  a  little  job  on  this  special  work  during  the  forenoon. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  that.  The  next  job  that  comes  along,  he  might 
turn  to  one  of  our  standard  machines  and  perform  his  remaining  hours 
of  service  for  that  day  upon  the  standard  machine.  If,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  he  had  worked  in  the  morning  on  a  Government  contract  he 
would  be  compelled  to  stop  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  on  his  standard 
work — he  could  work  only  eight  hours  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  correct  construction  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bullard.  Then,  if  to-morrow  he  comes  in  and  we  give  him 
standard  work,  and  he  continues  for  ten  hours,  it  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility,  I  believe  —and  many  others  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  industry  for  many  years  I  have  heard  express  the 
same  conviction — to  hire  sufficient  help  to  carry  out  our  work,  in 
which  a  man  would  have  to  work  eight  hours  one  day  and  ten  hours 
another  day,  and  so  on,  with  no  regular  time  of  service. 

It  is  to  that  feature,  in  connection  with  this  clause,  which  says  that 
no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day,  that 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  No  man,  no  matter  how  much  he 
desires  to  work,  may  do  so.  Suppose  he  had  been  sick  for  a  week 
and  he  would  like  an  opportunity  to  make  up  something  for  the  week's 
sickness.  If  he  is  engaged  on  Government  work  he  can  not  do  it — he 
can  not  work  in  excess  of  the  eight  hours  a  day.  Then,  again,  if  we 
find  a  man  is  in  that  situation  we  may  give  him  extra  work  through, 
we  will  say,  if  you  please,  a  desire  to  assist  him  and  without  any 
intent  of  violating  the  law.  Somebody  may  see  that,  and  if  he  goes 
to  the  proper  officer  and  reports  the  fact — we  will  say  that  we  have 
violated  the  law — a  penalty  will  be  imposed  upon  us  at  the  rate  of  $5 
a  day  for  each  man.  These  conditions  may  not  exist,  but  if  somebody 
takes  it  into  his  mind  that  it  does  exist  he  can  report  it,  and  the 
money  is  withheld  from  the  contract  price.  There  is  absolutely  no 
way  in  which  he  can  get  it  unless  it  be  oy  an  appeal  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  c  'Any  officer  or  person  designated  as  inspector  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract  with  the  Government," 
the  bill  states.     He  would  have  to  make  his  report  to  the  proper  officer. 

Mr.  Bullard.  If  it  is  reported,  simply,  we  are  not  given  any  trial 
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to  see  whether  we  have  violated  the  law.  Our  record  may  show  that 
such  a  case  never  existed,  but  the  money  is  withheld  and  we  have  no 
redress  except  by  appealing  to  Congress.  It  is  a  condition  that  would 
hardly  tend  to  encourage  a  manufacturer  to  undertake  Government 
work.  The  proportion  of  work  which  our  own  establishment  handles 
is  verv  small  indeed,  and  likewise  these?  various  manufacturers  through- 
out the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  we  have  the  feeling  that  the  bill 
strikes  at  our  freedom.  As  Mr.  Kirby  has  said,  it  is  but  an  entering 
wedge  which  is  intended  to  bring  about  the  general  eight-hour  work- 
day, and  under  that  very  bad  clause  of  not  permitting  a  man  to  work 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day. 

I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  these  various  manufacturers  and  I 
think  I  have  voiced  their  sentiments.  We  all  sincerely  trust  that  the 
committee  will  see  fit  to  make  an  unfavorable  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCammon.  They  manufacture  in  Connecticut  a  number  of 
guns  of  different  calibers? 

Mr.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  mean  ordnance. 

Mr.  BuLLARb.  Yes,  sir;  they  do,  in  my  city. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Machine  guns  and  rapid-fire  guns,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Bullard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCammon.  They  are  not  what  are  called  open-market  articles  ? 

Mr.  Bullard.  I  should  not  consider  them  so.  I  could  name  a  few 
of  the  firms  there  that  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance. 
They  are  made  on  special  contracts  for  the  Government,  and  what  use 
they  could  be  for  disposition  outside  of  the  Government  I  can  not  per- 
sonally see. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  have  heard  of  the  Krupp  Company? 

Mr.  Bullard.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  American  Ordnance  Company,  and 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  and  several  others  there  in  our  State. 

STATEMENT   0?  P.   HOWARD   MASON,   REPRESENTING   THE 
MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Mason.  My  name  is  F.  Howard  Mason,  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  of  Buffalo.     Mv  ago  is  32  years. 

Our  organization  is  composed  of  the  prominent  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  our  city.  I  am  not  personally  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing business,  so  1  can  not  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  technical  manner. 

I  have  learned  something  this  morning.  I  have,  perhaps,  had  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  bill;  but  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  there  is 
a  law  at  the  present  time  regulating  the  number  of  nours  in  a  working 
day  on  public  contracts,  which  I  think  has  been  in  existence  about  ten 
years. 

The  Chairman.  On  public  works  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir.;  on  public  works.  That  being  the  case,  wnat 
is  this  present  law  ?  It  is  simply  a  law  to  extend  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
vious law.  My  opposition  to  the  bill  is  not  so  much  against  the  restric- 
tion of  labor  as  it  is  against  the  growing  tendency,  not  only  here  in 
Washington,  but  in  all  of  the  capitals  of  our  individual  States,  on  the  part 
of  certain  people  toward  special  legislation.  I  think  it  is  time  that  our 
public  officials  should  give  attention  to  that  subject  and  see  that  these 
graduated  steps  are  not  taken,  which  are  going  to  prove  a  serious  det- 
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riment  to  the  future  development  of  our  country.  That,  to  my  mind, 
gentlemen,  is  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  present  bill.  It  has 
been  made  quite  apparent  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  go 
into  every  form  of  manufacture,  but  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  Govern- 
ment work. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  impression  that  New  York  has  an  eight- 
hour  law  on  public  work. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Mason.  It  has  been  held  unconstitutional  several  times. 

Senator  Daniel.  What  did  you  say  about  its  having  been  declared 
unconstitutional  2 

Mr.  McCammon.  Four  or  five  supreme  courts  have  declared  the  law 
in  turn  to  have  been  unconstitutional.  Ohio  did  last  week — to-day  a 
week  ago. 

Senator  Daniel.  The  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  you  are  speaking  of? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Several  labor  laws  intending  to  restrict  the  hours 
of  labor  in  certain  cases  have  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  I 
have  not  yet  found  any  case  which  has  declared  unconstitutional  a 
State  statute  requiring,  in  terms,  that  work  similar  to  this  shall  not 
be  required  or  permitted  by  laborers  or  mechanics  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day.  Several  of  the  Western  States  have  passed  laws  which 
for  special  reasons  have  been  declared  unconstitutional.  If  you  have 
a  case  which  bears  on  the  subject  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  the  very  point  that  was  decided  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio  last  Tuesday. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed,  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason.  There  is  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  this  objection 
which  1  wish  to  bring  home  to  the  committee  this  morning  without 

{foing  into  the  other  phase  of  it — namely,  the  tendency  of  this  special 
egislation.  It  seems  to  me  the  laboring  man  is  amply  protected,  as 
far  as  contracts  with  the  Government  are  concerned,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  day's  work — eight  hours.  1  have  not  been  able  to  read  this 
bill  carefully  to  find  wherein  it  extends  that,  except  by  degree. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  a  short  time  ago,  of  having  under  my  super- 
vision for  three  or  four  days  the  delegates  from  England  whom  Mr. 
Mosely  brought  to  this  country  to  study  the  conditions  here.  This 
very  thought  was  impressed  on  my  mind  more  strongly  than  anything 
else — that  the  advantage  which  the  American  laboring  man  and  the 
American  manufacturer  have  over  their  opponents  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  Government  does  not  come  in  and  interfere  with  a 
man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  privileges.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  this  committee  to  permit  the  bill  in  its  present  character 
to  go  upon  our  statutes,  with  tne  almost  sure  possibility  that  within  a 
short  time  the  very  same  thing  is  going  to  be  extended. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  eight-hour 
law  of  New  York,  which  is  found  in  the  "Compilation,  second  special 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  1892,  Labor  Laws,  Revised 
Edition  of  1896,"  has  been  in  force  in  that  State  for  some  years,  and 
in  the  case  in  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  of  McCarthy  against  The 
Mayor  of  New  York,  decided  in  1884  and  reported  in  96th  New  York, 
page  1,  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  there  expressly  holds  that  a 
stipulation  in  a  contract  limiting  the  labor  to  eight  hours  a  calendar 
day  is  a  valid  stipulation  in  a  contract  under  a  statute. 
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On  other  grounds  decisions  have  been  hostile  to  some  of  these  limita- 
tions to  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State.  But  I  apprehend  you  will 
find  no  case  in  which  a  State  court  has  held  that  wnere  a  party  who 
contracts  with  a  State  is  authorized  and  directed  bv  the  government 
authorities  to  make  a  stipulation  similar  to  this,  and  that  man  enters 
into  a  voluntary  stipulation,  that  that  is  not  a  valid  contract  and  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  authorize  the  making  of  such 
contracts  for  public  work  in  the  State. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  certainly  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCammon.  1  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Mason.  Not  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  like  to  go  into  this  matter 
in  detail,  because  when  I  came  here  I  had  a  different  conception  of  this 
proposed  statute,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
chairman  at  the  start  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  subject  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  it  will  receive  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
gentlemen,  because  they  intend  to  do  only  what  is  right  and  proper. 
When  I  came  here  I  had  an  impression  that  the  bill  was  very  sweep- 
ing, but  finding  that  not  to  be  the  case,  it  seems  to.me  that  we  can  very 
well  base  our  objection  on  the  growing  tendency  toward  special 
legislation. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  A.  TOMPKINS,  OF  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  jTour  name? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Daniel  A.  Tompkins. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  manufacture  cotton  machinery  and  oil  machinery. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Where? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  At  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tompkins  has  been  examined  before.  Please 
proceed  in  your  own  way,  and  we  will  get  through  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
and  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  my  position  is  in  no  sense  antago- 
nistic to  labor  unions  or  to  any  labor  organization,  provided  its  pur- 
{>oses  are  not  injurious,  either  to  labor  itself  or  to  the  general  public, 
t  is  my  conception  that  the  success  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  nation  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  America  freed  themselves  in  coming  to  this  country 
from  the  sumptuary  regulations  and  special  legislation  that  had  grown 
up  gradually  in  the  old  country. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  labor  by  the  people 
who  are  themselves  laborers,  or  by  those  who  think  as  I  do  about 
their  advancement  and  their  progress,  should  not  be  opposed  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  anyone,  because,  whatever  the  general  principle,  is 
the  laborer  has  been  more  instrumental  in  making  this  country  than 
anybody  else.  America  is  almost  peculiar  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
constantly  coming  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  working  people  those 
•who  take  the  lead  in  the  industries  in  this  country.  It  has  come  to  be 
true  also  that  they  arc  the  leaders  of  the  industries  of  the  world. 
Those  who  have  been  most  successful  in  that  way,  those  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  putting  the  products  of  America  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  also  make  opportunities  for  labor  in  this  country. 

We  must,  at  the  same  tune,  if  we  make  goods  that  go  into  the  mar- 
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ket,  also  make  opportunities  for  the  laborer  for  his  wages — for  the 
laborer  who  is  a  foreman,  for  the  laborer  who  is  a  superintendent, 
and  for  the  laborer  who  is  the  head  of  the  work.  In  this  respect  also 
this  country  is  peculiar.  Every  man  is  a  laborer.  It  is  not  as  it  is 
in  Europe.  There  men  are  born  into  controlling  positions,  but  here 
a  man  attains  to  a  controllingposition,  and  in  most  instances  he  comes 
out  of  the  laboring  ranks.  -  Tney  almost  always  have  a  zealous  sym- 
pathy for  the  laborer.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  had  better  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  natural  means  of  development  without  the 
restraint  of  legislation  wherever  it  can  be  avoided. 

Legislation  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  restrain  abuses  and  not  to 
benent  anybody,  and  thereby  destroy  this  personal  zeal  which  every 
American  has  in  every  walk  of  life — to  do  his  best  and  to  do  the  most. 
We  should  maintain  the  liberty  of  every  individual  American  as  abso- 
lutely unrestrained  as  we  possibly  can,  restricting  him  only  when  he 
does  injurious  things,  and  in  no  sense,  if  we  can  possibly  help  it, 
restricting  him  in  the  hours  of  his  labor — in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
individual  opportunities  and  demands  for  his  advancement  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

I  was  reading  a  few  days  ago  a  little  book  by  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
which  he  said  tnat  when  natural  means  had  brought  about  an  improve- 
ment, and  which  have  done  away  with  abuses,  people  then  began  to 
become  interested  and  wanted  to  help  do  it. 

Now,  American  labor  stands  to-day,  in  the  main,  ahead  of  any  other 
labor  in  the  world.  Almost  every  legitimate  thing  that  American 
labor  has  ever  asked  for  and  pursued  by  peaceful  means,  and  upon 
their  principles  and  their  right  doing,  they  have  gotten.  We  can  not 
find  an  organization  that  exercises  its  powers  and  rights  better  than 
the  locomotive  engineers.  They  generally  get  everything  that  they 
ought  to  have,  and  chiefly  because  they  have  gradually  developed  the 
qualities  of  that  organization  until  it  has  become  one  in  which  they 
have  the  discretion  not  to  ask  for  what  they  ought  not  to  have. 

Suppose  they  had  asked  you  to  legislate  in  this  way  twenty-five 
years  a<jo.  They  would  neither  be  as  efficient  themselves  nor  would 
they  enjoy  the  privileges  they  enjoy  to-day.  We  all  know  that  the 
freedom  of  a  man's  individual  opportunities,  his  right  to  work  sixteen 
hours  a  duy  if  he  wants  to,  is  what  makes  this  country,  and  his  right  to 

5uit  at  the  end  of  four  hours  or  at  the  end  of  two  hours  if  he  wants  to. 
'hat  is  what  has  made  the  workingmen  of  this  country  better  than  the 
workingmen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Look  at  Germany,  for 
instance.  What  gives  us  first-class  German  workmen  ?  Why,  the  very 
sumptuary  requirement  in  Germany,  and  which  these  gentlemen  are 
asking  for  to-day  when  they  are  trying  to  get  for  the  laborer  of  this 
country  something  that  is  special,  something  that  other  labor  does  not 
get  under  the  law. 

These  men  are  outside  the  proper  province  of  organized  labor  just 
as  much  as  the  coal  workers  went  out  of  it  when  they  murdered 
people  to  keep  them  from  working  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nobody  has  a  greater  sympathy  in  this  country  than  the  men  who 
actually  mine  the  coal.  By  moral  means,  by  means  of  persuasion,  and 
by  standing  upon  their  rights  and  committing  no  violence  there  is  no 
question  but  tnat  they  can  gain  advancement  more  rapidly  than  they 
can  by  violent  means  and  by  doing  disorderly  and  improper  things. 
1  conceive  that  the  representatives  of  labor  in  this  particular  are  going 
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a  little  bit  too  far.  They  are  asking  for  legislation  for  a  small  per- 
centage of  special  kinds  of  labor.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the 
general  public  or  to  the  strength  of  this  nation  for  5  or  7  per  cent  of 
the  laborers  to  get  a  special  privilege  by  legislation  when  80  to  95  per 
cent  of  them  are  not  participating  in  it? 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  does  not  cover  articles  in  the  general 
market.  Well,  if  it  does  not,  why  not?  Is  not  the  farmer  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  thing  just  as  much  as  the  producer?  Is  not 
the  producer  of  cotton  entitled  to  it  just  as  much  as  the  producer  of 
shoes?  And  also  if,  as  is  argued,  it  does  not  apply  to  this  and  to  that, 
but  in  fact  applies  to  very  little,  then  why  bother  with  it?  Even  if 
there  should  oe  no  serious  objection  to  it,  why  pile  up  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  nobody,  you  might  say — because  the  argument  is  that 
if  there  is  so  little  that  it  is  applicable  to  that  it  is  significant  It 
is  not  worth  the  time  of  this  committee  or  of  these  gentlemen  who  are 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  propose  to  have  it  clear  about  that.  This  bill  is 
intended  to  apply,  so  far  as  the  Government  makes  contracts  which 
involve  employment  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  the  eight-hour  day. 
But  these  limitations  in  this  bill  should  be  understood,  so  that  a  man 
may  know  what  it  affects  and  what  is  not  affected  by  it.  If  you  say,  "  If 
it  goes  so  far,  it  ought  to  sweep  over  the  whole  range  of  industries," 
that  is  a  proposition  not  in  this  bill.  If  you  say, 4  fc  It  does  not  cover  the 
whole  range  of  industries,  and  so  it  ought  not  to  include  any,"  that  is 
a  proposition  to  be  considered  here. 

The  bill  is  clear  and  definite.  It  extends  to  certain  contractors  and 
subcontractors  doing  work  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  them  it  applies  the  established  Government  rale  of  eight  hours 
a  day  labor.  In  other  words,  it  prevents  them  working  overtime  by 
saying  that  the  laborers  in  these  contracts  and  subcontracts  shall  not 
be  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  calendar 
day.  It  goes  just  as  far  as  it  says,  but  it  does  not  go  further.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  sav  about  that. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  What  was  I  saying,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  You  were  saying  that  if  it  applies  at  all  it  ought  to 
apply  everywhere,  and  if  it  does  not  apply  to  any  great  extent  it  is  a 
little  thing  and  ought  not  to  apply  at  all. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  From  the  material  point  of  view  I  still  hold  that  that 
is  a  correct  argument.  From  the  point  of  view  of  forwarding  a  prin- 
ciple I  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  wrong  way  to  forward 
it;  that  it  is  a  sumptuary  requirement;  that  it  is  putting  upon  the 
working  people  of  this  country  the  same  sort  of  thing  from  which  the 
people  of  this  country  and  their  forefathers  escaped  when  they  came 
to  this  country.  I  was  saying  that  the  natural  means  are  infinitely 
better  and  infinitely  more  effective  where  properly  worked  out  to 
accomplish  what  the  distinguished  Senator  speaks  of,  namely,  the  for- 
warding of  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  who  have  had  no  such 
legislation  as  this  in  the  past. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  have  a  law  in  respect  to  Government  con- 
tracts now,  passed  in  1892,  in  reference  to  Government  work. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  is  all  right,  but  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  attempt 
by  legislation  to  accomplish  something  in  competitive  markets  of  the 
country  rather  than  in  depending  upon  the  ordinary  natural  means. 
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Senator  Doiuver.  Is  your  argument  against  the  existing  regula- 
tion in  reference  to  Government  work? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No;  the  Government  has-  a  right  to  make  its  hours 
of  labor  the  same  as  any  employer  has  to  make  a  contract  with  his  peo- 
ple. We  formerly  had  a  contract  of  even  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  this 
country  in  many  manufacturing  industries.  That  has  gone  out  entirely 
without  legislation.  The  question  of  changing  from  one  to  the  other 
has  been  brought  about  by  natural  influences  and  natural  means.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  up  in  New  England,  and  I  was  told  about  the  time 
when  they  were  contemplating  a  change  from  eleven  to  eight  hours, 
and  old  Mr.  Mason,  of  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  who  was  an  aggres- 
sive yet  good-natured  man,  was  considering  the  matter,  or  his  people 
were  considering  the  matter  of  making  an  application  to  change  from 
eleven  to  ten  hours  a  day.  He  was  opposed  to  it.  His  machine  shop 
had  been  an  easy-going  machine  shop. 

If  a  fellow  wanted  to  go  out  and  get  a  glass  of  beer,  he  slipped  out 
and  got  it  and  nothing  was  said.  lie  cut  his  time  a  little  morning  and 
noon  or  any  other  time  and  nothing  was  said  about  it.  One  day  a 
delegation  went  in  and  the  old  gentleman  was  sitting  at  a  table  writing 
violently.  He  knew  what  was  up.  They  said:  "Mr.  Mason."  He 
paid  no  attention.  They  then  said  more  loudly:  "Mr.  Mason." 
"  What  do  you  want,"  said  he.  They  said:  "We  wish  to  better  our 
condition.  We  have  about  made  up  our  minds  to  work  ten  hours  a 
day."  He  said:  "Well,  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it.  You  never  did  do  it 
before."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  that  fairly  represents  these  conditions.  '  Where  they 
work  twelve  hours  a  day  it  is  an  easy-going,  good-natured  sort  of  work, 
and  they  stay  around  the  place  of  business  longer  than  they  ought  to 
and  they  do  not  do  any  more  work  than  could  be  done  in  a  fewer 
number  of  hours.  The  change  will  come  about  naturally.  In  place 
of  a  slipshod  sort  of  method  of  running  ten  hours  a  day  we  will  get 
the  good,  clean-cut  shop  of  eight  hours  a  day.  You  have  got  to  take 
human  nature  into  consideration.  Your  country  merchants  go  to  their 
places  of  business  at  daylight  and  they  stay  there  until  dark,  until 
sundown,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  work  from  sunup  until  sun- 
down. They  do  no  more  business  than  they  would  do  if  they  opened 
their  shops  at  8  o'clock  and  shut  up  at  6  at  night.  It  is  a  question  of 
habit.    They  do  not  do  any  more  work. 

But  these  things  must  be  brought  about  by  moral  influence.  When 
the  people  get  accustomed  to  working  shorter  hours  and  in  regular 
ways  all  that  takes  place.  Down  in  the  city,  where  I  lived  fifteen 
years  ago,  things  were  veiy  different.  Fifteen  years  ago  every  mer- 
chant sat  m  front  of  his  store,  and  every  merchant's  clerk.  They 
would  go  there  at  daylight,  and  they  would  shut  up  their  shops  at  dark, . 
no  matter  when  it  came.  Now  they  go  to  work  at  8  o'clock  and  they 
shut  up  their  shops  at  6  o'clock. 

There  would  not  be  any  difficulty  about  this. 

Mr.  Morrison.  What  brought  about  the  change  to  shorter  hours  on 
the  part  of  the  merchants  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  it  was  just  one  of  those  natural 
occurrences,  such  as  a  man  getting  religion.  They  saw  a  better  way, 
and  thfey  adopted  it.     [Laughter.] 

I  can  not  tell  the  reason  why  it  was,  but  there  is  a  great  change.  A 
few  men  set  the  example,  a  few  men  commence  to  go  to  work  only 
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early  enough  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  work  by  6  o'clock  in 
the  day,  and  the  rest  follow. 

In  connection  with  the*  proposition  that  we  have  before  us,  I  will 
say  that  I  would  not  appear  here  if  I  did  not  think  the  principle  was 
wrong.  I  would  not  appear  here  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  people  of  this  country  that  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  tneir  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
their  own  way,  and  make  their  advancement  by  natural  means,  and 
better  themselves  in  the  future,  as  the  workingman  of  this  country 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  better  himself  in  the  past.  • 

The  cotton-mill  labor  of  the  South  is  in  a  situation  now  that  that  in 
New  England  was  fifty  years  ajjo.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  leg- 
islation can  just  turn  them  upside  down  and  make  them  into  New  Eng- 
land labor  by  the  passage  of  a  law  ?  Is  it  not  a  reasonable  thing  to  give 
them  the  same  opportunities  of  development  and  the  same  liberty  of 
action  as  to  their  work,  and  the  same  time  to  come  from  a  condition 
without  education,  without  inherited  training,  to  the  condition  of  the 
other  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  for  generations  have 
been  doing  the  same  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Walker  once  appeared  before  a  committee  in  connection  with 
the  Lovering  bill.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  the  member 
of  Congress.  This  was  before  the  regulation  of  labor  by  the  National 
Government.  In  his  speech  he  made  a  strong  boast  of  having  worked 
sixteen  hours  a  day  himself,  and  it  was  subsequently  pointed  out  to 
him:  "Now,  you  have  attained  every  sort  of  success,  even  to  that  of 
finally  being  a  member  of  Congress,  and  chairman  of  the  Currency 
Committee;  and  yet  you  come  here  and  boast  of  the  means  by  which 
you  did  it.  You  boast  of  having  worked  sixteen  hours  and  now  you 
are  attempting  to  take  that  privilege  away  from  everybody  else. "  It  is 
not  a  principle  which  will  work  out.  It  is  a  case  in  which  you  can  not 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.  You  can  not  succeed  by  your  individual 
efforts  on  the  basis  of  your  labor,  and  after  utilizing  your  opportuni- 
ties for  your  advancement,  attempt  to  make  laws  to  restrict  tnosc  very 
opportunities  for  others. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  regard  the  occasional  success  of  a  man 
here  and  there  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  backward  situation 
of  the  mass  of  the  workmen? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  regard  the  fact  that  the  American  mechanic  gets  on 
an  average  nearly  double  the  wages  of  the  European  mechanic.  All 
the  American  mechanics  get  nearly  double  the  wages  of  the  European 
mechanics,  under  our  method  of  liberty,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  should  not  adopt  any  measure  of  special  legislation. 

Senator  Dolltver.  But  in  the  several  States  where  they  have  legis- 
lation labor  has  made  steady  progress  in  the  last  thirty  years,  say. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  By  natural  means  the  workman  has  advanced  his 
interests.     The  locomotive  engineers  have  not  any  laws  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  have  been  here  for  laws. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  perfectly  proper  that  they  should  come  here  for 
laws  restricting  abuses,  but  when  they  come  here  asking  for  a  law  that 
will  restrict  a  benefit,  that  is  a  different  proposition. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  had  regulations 
as  respects  labor,  child  labor,  and  a  great  many  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  not  arguing  against  beneficial  regulations.  1  am 
not  arguing  against  compelling  the  manufacturer  to  give  to  the  laborer, 
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for  instance,  pay  for  all  that  he  does.  .  That  is  an  abuse.  That  legis- 
lation would,  be  proper.  To  force  the  manufacturer  to  do  all  the 
things  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  to  pay  the  laborer  his  full  wages,  would 
be  proper.     He  ought  to  be  forced  to  do  that. 

Senator  Doliiver.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  legislation  concerning 
lights  and  proper  ventilation  in  factories  is  proper? 

Mr. Tompkins.  Yes;  that  is  an  abuse.  When  you  correct  that  you  are 
correcting  an  abuse.  When  a  man  commits  Highway  robbery  in  the 
street  you  ask  for  a  law  to  correct  that.  .When  vitiated  air  is  given 
to  employees  and  poor  light,  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  that. 

As  1  said,  in  England  and  in  other  countries  they  have  sumptuary 
regulations.  We  do  not  want  that.  In  some  instances  they  remove 
an  abuse  by  the  passage  of  a  law  which  is  for  a  special  benefit. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  it  not  as  much  of  an  abuse  for  man  to  work 
too  long  as  for  him  to  work  in  bad  air? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  an  abuse  for  you  to  forbid  a  man  to  work  as  he 
wants  to  work;  it  is  a  plain  abuse  of  his  liberty. 

Senator  Dolliver.  A  man  can  not  get  an  opportunity  in  Connecti- 
cut or  Massachusetts  to  work  in  an  ill-ventilated  room. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  1  do  not  know  that  he  can  anywhere  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tompkins,  we  desire  you  to  proceed  hereafter, 
unless  members  of  the  committee  interrupt  you.  It  is  after  12  o'clock 
now,  you  see. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  distinction  that  I  want  to  make  is  between  the 
laws  which  correct  abuses  and  those  which  do  not,  and  laws  which  are, 
in  a  general  way,  for  the  benefit  of  labor.  I  am  opposed  to  organized 
labor  when  it  undertakes  things  that  are  not  within  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  organized  labor.  I  am  opposed  to  interfering  with  American 
liberty  by  passing  regulations  here  that  will  benefit  a  man  in  the 
future  to  make  a  success  for  himself  and  which  will  also  build  up 
opportunities  for  labor  that  must  have  regular  day  wages,  and  that  is 
opposed,  as  it  were,  to  the  proposition  of  passing  laws  to  correct 
abuses.  I  think  this  law  itself  is  a  special  law  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
of  the  laboring  population  apparently,  but  not  in  fact  for  their  bene- 
fit. Leave  them  the  widest  scope  of  liberty  and  protect  them  in  their 
rights;  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  you  will  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  members  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask?  What  i§  the  pleasure  of  the  committee?  How  many  wit- 
nesses have  you  now,  Mr.  Cushing. 

Mr.  Cushing.  We  have  no  more  witnesses  to-day.  We  really 
expected  to  have  another  gentlemen  here  on  Friday — Mr.  McCarroli. 
The  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Herbert  spoke  about  expects  to  be  here  then. 

Senator  Clapp.  How  many  witnesses  do  you  expect  to  have  here? 

Mr.  MoCammon.  Possibly  four.  We  will  have  four  witnesses,  and 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  myself. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  authority  for  saying 
that  Mr.  McCarroli  could  be  here  before  Friday.  That  is  the  day  he 
applied  for.  I  supposed  it  would  be  possible.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
could  be  here  at  au  before  Friday. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  can  not  appear  Wednesday  or  Thursday  we 
will  let  him  file  any  remarks  in  writing  that  he  may  desire,  and  we 
will,  of  course,  consider,  it,  or  any  statement  of  fact  that  he  desires  to 
submit, 
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Mr.  Herbert.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  may  desire  to  say  something  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  of  Judge  McCammon. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  just  consulted,  and  have  deter 
mined  that  they  will  hear  witnesses  to-morrow,  Wednesday  morning, 
Thursday  morning,  and  on  Friday  we  will  endeavor  to  sit  all  day  and 
endeavor  to  divine  the  time  between  the  sides  as  long  as  we  conclude 
to  nit,  And  the  gentlemen  on  one  side  and  another  can  divide  the  time 
among  themselves. 

You  may  have  a  certain. number  of  hours  on  one  side  and  a  certain 
number  on  the  other.  In  the  meanwhile,  until  the  hearings  are  con- 
cluded, both  sides  will  be  at  liberty  to  file  statements  of  witnesses,  and 
they  will  be  printed  in  the  hearings  and  be  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee.* It  is  now  after  12  o'clock.  I  have  had  sent  to  me  for  the  com- 
mittee and  I  will  direct  the  stenographer  to  include  them  in  the 
printed  record  of  to-day's  proceedings — the  letters  which  I  have  in  my 
nand,  which  1  will  file.  They  are  sent  by  a  great  many  manufacturers, 
who  are  stating  their  grounds  of  objection  to  the  pending  bill.  They 
will  *piH>ar  in  the  printed  record. 

V\\  to  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  committee 
will  with  pleasure  receive  any  written  statements  that  are  desired  and 
that  are  proper  to  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  such  will  be  inserted 
in  the  printed  hearing,  but  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  conclude  the 
arguments  on  Friday. 

The  session  is  a  short  one,  and  it  is  but  just  that  the  Senate,  after 
the  committee  has  in  executive  session  concluded  to  make  a  report, 
should  have  time  enough  to  act  upon  this  bill.  If  they  are  to  nave 
that  time,  it  is  very  important  that  the  hearings  be  closed,  the  reports 
>repared,  and  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  as  the  committee  may 
lecido  to  report  it. 

Therefore  the  testimony  will  conclude  with  the  hearing  on  Thurs- 
day, except  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  all  parties  to  file 
written  statements  or  arguments,  and  the  oral  arguments  will  be  heard 
on  Friday.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  sit  most  of  the  day  on 
Friday  and  to  divide  the  time  between  the  two  sides. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  would  say  that  I  personally  would  like  some 
one  interested  in  the  oral  argument  to  point  out  the  practical  effect  of 
tliis  bill  upon  those  manufacturing  institutions  doing  work  partly  for 
the  Government  and  partly  for  the  public  at  large.  That  is  one  point 
that  bothers  me  a  good  deal.  # 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  think  Judge  Payson  will  address  himself  to  that 
question,  and  probably  Mr.  Hayden,  my  partner. 

The  letters  referred  to  above  are  as  follows: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  8 \  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComa8, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  eight-hour  bill  restricting 

the  hours  of  work  of  laborers  and  others  upon  all  Government  work. 

First.  Because  it  is  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed 

to  conduct  his  business  according  to  conditions  existing  in  his  locality. 

Second.  We  can  not  keep  work  up>on  Government  contracts  separate 

from  work  for  the  general  commercial  market. 

Third.  On  account  of  penalty  clauses  now  inserted  on  Government 
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contracts  we  would  be  unable  to  work  overtime  if  for  any  cause  delay 
had  arisen  in  the  manufacturing  of  Government  contracts. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  against  this  bill,  but  the  above  we 
consider  the  most  important,  and  we  urge  an  unfavorable  report  on 
said  bill. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  Kenyon  Co., 

By  C.  Kenton,  President. 


New  York,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  urge  your  committee  not  to  report 
favorably  on  House  Resolution  No.  3076,  "Limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
service  of  laborers,"  etc.  The  passage  of  the  proposed  law,  in  our 
estimation,  would  greatly  retara  the  growing  export  business  of  this 
country.  • 

Again,  it  is  quite  difficult  in  the  present  prosperous  condition  of 
manufacturing  establishments  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  compe- 
tent men,  ana  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  a  proper  force 
were  an  eight-hour  day  established  by  law. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

O.  Lindemann  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  Res.  No.  3076  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  respectfully  request  you  to 
vote  uno"  on  this  bill.  The  reasons  for  same  are  manifold,  among 
the  more  important  ones  being  the  following:  We  occasionally  make 
suspenders  for  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy,  many  of  the  deliveries,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department,  being  in  very  quick  time.  If  the  eight- 
hour  time  limit  becomes  a  law  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  our  produc- 
tion to  the  Government  and  would  delay  delivery  of  goods.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  it  would  necessitate  that  portion  of  our  employees 
working  on  the  Government  contract  ceasing  their  work  earlier  than 
those  on  our  regular  orders. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Pioneer  Suspender  Company. 
Frank  A.  Freeman, 

Treasurer. 


Allegheny,  Pa.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  House  Resolution  3076,  now  before 
your  committee,  which  relates  to  the  eight-hour  law  for  all  Govern- 
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ment  work,  we  wotdd  state  that  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  unadvisable 
to  pass  this  law  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  In  shops  in  which  Government  work  forms  a  good  portion  of 
the  total  output,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  men  work  eight 
hours  on  Government  work  and  the  remainder  nine  or  ten  hours  on 
other  work  without  causing  trouble  among  the  men. 

Second.  If  the  entire  works  were  run  on  the  eight-hour  plan,  we 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  our  competitors  would  pay  for 
nine  or  ten  hours'  work,  and  hence  could  not  compete. 

Third.  The  reduction  in  time  would  greatly  limit  the  yearly  output 
of  our  works,  and  hence  require  either  a  larger  shop  or  two  or  more 
turns  of  men  or  a  smaller  annual  business. 

Fourth.  The  working  of  night  shifts  is  never  so  efficient  as  day  work. 
This  needs  no  demonstration,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Fifth.  Overtime  work,  to  keep  up  the  product,  is  so  expensive  that 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  efforts  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly,  . 

Chester  B.  Albree  Iron  Works, 
Per  C.  B.  Albree. 


Philadelphia,  December  <?,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairynan  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
we  believe  you  have  in  charge  the  bill  H.  R.  3076.  As  manufacturers, 
we  wish  to  remove  any  impression  that  this  bill  has  been  suggested  or 
indorsed  by  any  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  reasons  we  could  bring  to  bear  on  this  sub- 
ject, recognizing  it  as  merely  the  entering  wedge  for  similar  legislation 
in  all  departments  of  trade,  is  the  all  too  apparent  and  universally 
referred  to  fact  that  the  ability  of  American  manufacturers  to  compete 
in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  with  English  manufacturers,  has 
been  on  account  of  the  absence  of  these  ruinous  trade  regulations  that 
have  been  in  force  or  have  been  forced  upon  the  English  manufacturers. 

We  feel  sure  that  these  have  not  escaped  your  attention,  as  they  are 
so  constantly  referred  to  in  the  public  press  when  announcements  are 
made  as  to  the  success  of  American  manufacturers  in  structural  and 
other  work. 

It  has  been  verj  easy  for  Americans  when  going  abroad  to  fulfill 
contracts  for  public  and  other  work,  to  astonish  the  English  principals 
and  workmen  with  the  facility  with  which  contracts  taken  in  thiscoun- 
try  at  lower  figures  as  compared  with  the  home  (foreign)  bidders  have 
been  executed.  Expressions  of  astonishment  have  invariably  followed 
the  demonstrations  given  by  our  manufacturers  and  their  employees 
abroad,  and  it  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  developement  of  for- 
eign trade.  No  wonder  that  the  representatives  of  foreign-labor  inter- 
ests are  sent  here  to  further  the  introduction  of  bills  of  this  character 
which  relegate  the  American  manufacturer  from  the  position  he 
formerly  occupied,  being  underbid  and  deprived  of  any  but  a  home 
narket. 
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Another  reason  would  be  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of  the  bill 
would  have  in  depriving  the  Government  of  receiving  as  low  bids  as 
have  prevailed  from  responsible  manufacturers  and  throwing  this  work 
into  tne  hands  of  parties  who  are  unscrupulous  as  to  observing  the 
requirements  of  tne  bill  in  question.  We  trust  it  will  not  pass  the 
Senate,  as  we  look  upon  it  as  a  most  vicious  measure. 

We  do  not  wish  to  burden  vou  with  the  additional  reasons,  but  the 
foregoing  we  believe  you  will  recognize  as  sufficient. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Lucas  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman,  Seriate  Committee. 
Dear  Sir:  Should  bill  H.  R.  3076  pass  and  become  law  no  manu- 
facturer could  run  his  own  business,  but  would  be  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  labor  unions.  ^  It  would  be  impossible  to  run  separate 
departments,  one  working  eight  hours  and  another  ten  hours.  Ten 
hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  here  in  all  our  mills.  Besides  it  would 
be  unfair  competition.  A  mill  compelled  to  run  eight  hours  could  not 
compete  with  one  running  ten  hours.  Do  not  let  the  bill  pass  if  you 
have  the  manufacturing  interests  at  heart.  It  would  be  a  sad  blow 
to  all. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  B.  Vrooman. 


Glen  Rock,  Pa.,  December  8, 1902. 
Hon.  Lewis  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  No.  3076, 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  mechanics  employed  on  work  for  the 
United  States  Government.  We  beg  to  enter  our  earnest  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  compel  us  to 
abandon  all  Government  work.  We  have  been  doing  considerable 
work  of  this  character  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  this  class  of 
work  comes  so  irregularly  and  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  practically  an 
impossibility  to  run  an  establishment  on  this  work  alone. 

We,  as  well  as  other  manufacturers,  would  be  compelled  to  run  two 
systems  of  timekeeping,  and  should  we  have  a  ten-nour  day  for  all 
mechanics  employed  on  work  outside  of  that  for  the  Government  and 
an  eight-hour  day  for  mechanics  employed  on  Government  work,  it 
would  soon  create  jealousy  and  friction  among  our  employees,  and  we 
believe  this  would  be  the  experience  of  every  manufacturer.  We  also 
believe  that  such  a  plan  would  have  a  tendency  to  confine  all  orders  for 
the  Government  to  a  few  manufacturers,  and  this  would  deprive  a  good 
many  mechanics  in  the  smaller  communities  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  present  practice.  We  do  therefore  most  earnestly  plead  that 
the  bill  referred  to  will  be  unfavorably  reported  by  your  committee, 
and  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Glen  Mfg.  Co. 
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United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Decembers,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  City. 
My  Dear  Senator:  For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman  I  send  the  inclosed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 


•  PmukDELPHiA,  December  6,  1902. 

Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Esq., 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  eight-hour  H.  R.  3076.  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  is  prohibitory  and  would  be  in  a 
measure  ruinous  to  many  of  our  large  manufacturing  industries. 
Besides,  why  should  the  Government  place  a  free-born  man  in  bond- 
age by  restricting  his  number  of  hours,  when  so  many  of  our  promi- 
nent manufacturers  of  the  present  day  are  self-made  men  who  never 
considered  the  hours  they  spent  in  laboring  to  achieve  success.  Their 
hours  were  their  own  to  dispose  of.  At  the  present  time  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  skilled  labor  to  work  a  double  shift  in 
many  of  the  manufacturing  establishments,  as  the  entire  country  has 
more  manufacturing  to-day  than  it  has  facilities.  We  trust  that  you 
will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  show  why  this  House  resolution 
3076  should  not  become  a  law. 

1  could  enumerate  a  number  of  other  reasons,  but  as  you  are  no 
doubt  thoroughly  conversant  with  these  I  merely  set  forth  the  above 
ideas,  namely,  that  a  man  should  be  permitted  to  sell  his  own  labor  and 
work  the  number  of  hours  he  deems  fit  in  accordance  with  his  free  will. 

Trusting  that  the  bill  may  be  defeated  for  the  benefit  of  our  general 
manufactures  in  these  great  United  States,  I  am, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  S.  Ketterlinus. 


Danbury,  Conn.,  December  6\  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Cliairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  notice  that  the  House  resolution  No.  3076  is  now 
before  your  committee,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  report  favorably 
upon  this  bill,  because  if  it  becomes  a  law  manufacturers  who  are  con- 
tractors for  Government  work  would  be  powerless  to  compete  in  non- 
Government  work  with  factories  which  do  not  come  under  the  eight- 
hour  law. 

It  would  also  be  an  impossibility  to  secure  enough  competent  men 
to  run  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  apiece,  as  in  our  own  experience  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  enough  men  to  run  two  shifts  at  ten  hours 
apiece,  even  at  an  increased  price,  not  because  there  are  not  enough 
men  who  want  to  work,  but  because  the  labor  unions  will  not  let  any- 
one work  who  doesn't  belong  to  their  organization,  and  there  is  not 
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enough  skilled  labor  in  the  labor  unions.     As  we  understand  it,  this 
bill  is  proposed  bv  labor  unions,  and  they  represent  only  a  very  small 

Proportion  of  skilled  labor.     We  think  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
e  a  very  serious  blow  to  American  manufactures, 
i  ours,  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  December  6,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  House  Resolution  3076,  which  we  under- 
stand is  now  before  your  committee,  we  beg  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  separate  our  work  into  departments 
so  that  workmen  employed  on  Government  work  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  eight  hours  and  all  other  employees  nine  or  twelve  hours. 
Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  we  should  be  obliged  to  reject  Govern- 
ment work,  which  is  now  quite  a  percentage  of  our  output. 

Second.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  put  our  works  on  the 
eight-hour  basis  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  a  position  to  take  Govern- 
ment contracts,  for  the  reason  that  we  snould  then  be  unable  to  meet 
our  competitors  in  our  general  line  of  work,  which  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  us  than  Government  work. 

Third.  We  consider  that  after  we  have  secured  a  Government  con- 
tract that  we  should  have  complete  control  and  not  be  subject  to  dic- 
tation in  any  way  from  outside. 

Fourth.  This  law  is  proposed  by  a  body  of  men  who  represent  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  in  the  country.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  if  put  to  a  vote  of  the  workingmen  it  would  be  buried. 

Fifth.  All  manufacturers  with  wnom  we  do  business  and  all  manu- 
facturers of  whom  we  have  knowledge  (and  this  covers  the  majority  of 
manufacturers  in  New  England)  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  law. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 
Yours,  respectfully,  • 

The  Billings  &  Spencer  Company. 
F.  C.  Billings,  Superintendent. 


Philadelphia,  December  6',  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washingtmi,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076),  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  is  prohibitory,  and  would  be  in  a 
measure  ruinous  to  many  of  our  large'  manufacturing  industries. 
Besides,  why  should  the  Government  place  a  free-born  man  in  bondage 
by  restricting  his  number  of  hours  when  so  many  of  our  prominent 
manufacturers  of  the  present  day  are  self-made  men  who  never  con- 
sidered the  hours  they  spent  in  laboring  to  achieve  success?  Their 
hours  were  their  own  to  dispose  of.     At  the  present  time  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  skilled  labor  to  work  a  double  shift  in 
many  of  the  manufacturing  establishments,  as  the  entire  country  has 
more  manufacturing  to-day  than  it  has  facilities.  We  trust  that  you 
will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  show  why  this  House  resolution, 
3076,  should  not  become  a  law. 

I  could  enumerate  a  number  of  other  reasons,  but  as  you  are  no 
doubt  thoroughly  conversant  with  these,  I  merely  set  forth  the  above 
ideas,  namely,  that  a  man  should  be  permitted  to  sell  his  own  labor 
and  work  the  number  of  hours  he  deems  fit  in  accordance  with  his  free 
will. 

Trusting  that  the  bill  may  be  defeated  for  the  benefit  of  our  general 
manufactures  in  these  great  United  States,  I  am, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  L.  Ketterlinus. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  June  19,  1902. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 

United  States  Seriate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against  the  enactment  of 
the  so-called  "  Eight-hour  act,"  and  to  ask  that  you  will  resist  its  pas- 
sage by  every  possible  means. 

You  can  reaaily  see  that  the  employment  of  one  set  of  men  at  eight 
hours  and  another  at  ten  hours  within  the  walls  of  the  same  manufac- 
turing establishment  is  an  impossibility.  Our  men,  in  competition 
with  other  makers  of  the  same  class  of  goods,  work  ten  hours  a  day. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  as  we  understand  them,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  handle  our  men  on  commercial  work  after  the  expiration, 
of  the  eight  hours  given  to  Government  work,  even  if  they  desired 
to  work  two  hours  more  and  we  desired  to  have  them.  The  men  them- 
selves would  decline  Government  work  on  these  conditions,  as  the  money 
returned  to  them  from  our  regular  trade  orders  would  be  greater  than 
that  from  Government  contracts. 

A  very  serious  difficulty  would  also  arise  in  making  repairs  and  in 
the  supply  of  parts  of  goods  formerly  sent  out. 

You  can  see  that  it  would  be  necessary  to>  go  back  step  by  step  to  the 
raw  material  and  arrange  that  no  parts  were  furnished  on  whicn  more 
than  eight  hours  had  been  used.  This  would  apply  to  all  metals  and 
woods;  in  fact,  to  all  materials  of  whatever  kind  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  goods  furnished  to  the  Government. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  make  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us,  and  others  in  the  same  line  of  work,  to  take 
Government  contracts  for  new  goods  or  furnish  repairs  for  old. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  objections  which  present  themselves  to 
thepassage  of  this  bill,  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  they  are  vital. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  several  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  the  so-called  " anti-injunction  bill"  (H.  R.  11060).  If  that  bill 
became  a  law,  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  property  against  strik- 
ers by  the  usual  methods,  and  the  property  of  every  manufacturer 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  crowd  of  excited  men,  whether  employ- 
ees or  not.  Also  that  which"  is  punishable  as  a  crime  when  committed 
by  an  individual  would  go  unpunished  where  a  combination  of  persons 
threatened  injury  to  people,  property,  or  business. 
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In  this  case  also  there  are  many  other  objectionable  features  which 
could  be  cited,  but  it  seems  as  if  those  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  bill  in  your  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate. 

We  certainly  hope  that  both  of  these  bills  will  fail  to  reach  the  stage 
where  a  vote  is  taken  in  the  Senate,  and  if  either  or  both  do  reach 
that  stage  that  they  will  be  defeated. 
Again  urging  your  good  offices  in  these  matters,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Co. 
William  C.  Skinner,  Vice-President. 


-    Richmond,  Va.,  December  8, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  Res.  No.  3076,  in 
reference  to  an  eight-hour  day  movement,  which  is  advocated  by  some 
of  the  labor  unions,  but  of  course  opposed  as  being  detrimental  by  all 
the  manufacturers  who  have  had,  for  some  years  past  now,  sufficient 
difficulty  in  securing  enough  competent  men  to  carry  on  their  works, 
working  for  ten  hours  per  day,  and  have  paid  constantly  increasing 
wages  m  order  to  secure  sufficient  men;  and  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  get  sufficient  men  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country 
working  eight  hours  per  day,  which  will  necessitate  a  restriction  of 
the  amount  of  work  that  can  oe  gotten  out  on  account  of  taking  greater 
length  of  time  to  do  the  same  given  amount  of  work,  running  the 
risk  of  penalties  for  failure  to  get  out  goods  in  time;  while,  as  is  now 
the  case  at  times,  when  the  emergency  arises,  workmen  are  willing  to 
work  overtime  for  a  short  time  when  needed  to  get  out  contracts  in 
time,  to  help  their  employers,  redounding  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both.  In  addition,  we  think  that  this  matter  should  be  left  to  agree- 
ment between  employer  and  employee,  whose  interests  are  mutual, 
and  such  mutual  interest  can  be  best  conserved  by  agreement  and  not 
by  inflexible  law. 
Very  truly, 

The  Cardwell  Machine  Company, 
By  G.  J.  Freedley, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  notice  in  the  public  press  that  H.  Res.  No.  3076, 
making  eight-hour  labor  compulsory  on  Government  work,  is  about  to 
come  up  before  your  committee.  We  most  earnestly  urge  you  to 
make  an  unfavorable  report  upon  it,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  measure 
passes  it  would  be  most  disastrous  to  our  business.    We  sell  a  great 
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many  pipe  cutting  and  threading  machines  to  the  Government — navy- 
yards,  army  posts,  etc. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  in  lots  of  several  hundred  at  a 
time  and  put  into  stock.  When  we  get  an  order  from  the  Govern- 
ment we  take  one  of  these  machines  and  ship  it.  If  the  law  required 
that  every  machine  the  Government  uses  had  to  be  made  on  the  eight- 
hour  plan,  we  should  practically  have  to  refuse  all  Government  orders, 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  us  to  build  a 
machine  from  the  beginning  and  guarantee  that  the  men  had  worked 
on  it  only  eight  hours  a  day.  This  would  entail  a  serious  loss  to  us. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  bill  is  most  impractical  and  certainly,  in 
our  opinion,  would  not  be  consistent. 

Hoping  that  you  will  help  us,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Curtis  &  Curtis  Co., 
L.  B.  Curtis,  Vice-President. 


Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Decembers,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  House  Resolution  No.  3076  is  soon 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  and  we  hope  the  eight-hour  measure  will 
be  defeated  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Our  plant,  together  with  most  of  those  in  our  line,  is  on  nine- 
hour  work,  and  any  Government  work,  eight  hours  per  day,  would 
cause  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction.  In  fact,  so 
much  that  we  would  not  care  to  figure  on  any  Government  work. 

2.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  Government  con- 
tracts from  the  general  work  in  process  in  our  shop;  i.  e.  Government 
work  eight  hours  per  day  and  general  work  nine  hours  per  day. 

3.  In  completing  a  contract  it  is  always  necessary  to  obtain  some 
part  of  the  material  from  other  manufacturers  who  could  not  enforce 
the  eight-hour  day  with  their  help.  Consequently,  it  would  seriously 
inconvenience  us  in  getting  material. 

4.  This  law,  we  understand,  has  been  proposed  by  organized  labor, 
which  represents  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  workingmen,  and  wo 
think  for  this  one  reason  alone  it  should  not  be  considered. 

Yours,  truly, 

D.  M.  Dii^lon  Steam  Boiler  Works. 


Brattleboro,  Vt.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  We  wish  to  add  our  protest  to  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour 
labor  bill,  stipulating  eight  nours  as  the  working  day  for  any  work 
done  on  Government  contract.     We  trust  that  you  may  see  your  way 
clear  to  report  unfavorably  on  this  bill. 

Both  for  personal  and  general  reasons  we  think  a  stipulation  of  any 
time  for  a  working  day  unfair  to  the  employer  and  employee. 
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For  fifty -six  years  ten.  hours  iias  been  the  working-day  in  our  fac- 
tories. We  employ  a  high  class  of  workmen,  who  are  most  thrifty, 
own  their  own  homes,  and  educate  their  children,  a  large  number 
sending  them  through  college.  The  contrast  is  very  marked  between 
these  factories  and  a  piano  factory  in  New  York,  which  we  also  operate, 
and  which  is  a  union  shop  to  a  man,  where  eight  hours  is  the  working- 
dav. 

We  do  not  manufacture  very  much  for  the  Government's  use. 
Practically  the  only  thing  we  sell  the  Government  is  the  small  organ 
used  on  almost  all  the  war  ships. 

The  bill  would  not  be  a  personal  hardship  for  us,  but,  we  think, 
would  be  giving  organized  labor  an  encouragement  which  it  should 
not  have. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Estey  Organ  Co., 

By  J.  H.  Estey. 


Middletown,  Conn.,  December  £,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

'Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work,  we  would 
say  that  as  manufacturers  or  ship  chandlery  and  marine  hardware  we 
strongly  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law. 

At  almost  any  season  of  the  year  we  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  lines  of  our  staple  goods,  part  of  which  are  to  be  applied  on 
Government  contract  and  the  balance  intended  for  the  open  market. 
The  goods  are  the  same  throughout,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  properly  divide  and  separate 
the  two  classes  while  in  process  of  manufacture. 

We  have  always  operated  our  plant  on  a  ten-hour  basis.  It  would 
not  be  practicable  for  us  to  observe  an  eight-hour  day  for  one  part  of 
our  business  and  a  ten-hour  day  for  another  part.  If  the  proposed 
measure  should  pass,  it  would  mean  that  we  snould  refuse  to  under- 
take any  kind  or  work  for  the  Government. 

We  believe  that  every  manufacturer  should  have  the  pri^lege  of 
conducting  his  business  according  to  his  best  judgment,  and  that  the 
Government  should  not  by  statute  trespass  upon  the  manufacturer's 
undoubted  right  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  his  own  establish- 
ment. For  the  above  reasons  we  strongly  object  to  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  measure. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co., 

Per  H.  C.  Whittlesey. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  8, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill  (known  as  H.  R.  3076), 
we  wish  to  say  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  operate 
against  both  labor  and  the  employers  of  labor,  and  would  be  the  cause 
of  no  end  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the'product  of  every  manufacturing 
plant  be  flexible  in  volume  to  meet  the  varying  demands. 

It  will  cause  less  hardship  to  the  laboring  class  to  put  in  extra  time 
and  earn  extra  pay  when  the  demands  upon  the  manufacturer  are 
temporarily  beyond  his  capacity  than  will  be  caused  by  the  opposite 
situation,  whereby  many  hands  must  be  laid  off  whenever  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  business. 

The  right  of  the  individual  to  work  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases  and 
of  the  manufacturer  to  operate  his  plant  as  many  hours  as  may  be  nec- 
essary should  not  be  curtailed,  but  should  be  left  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  which  regulate  such  matters. 

If  every  manufacturer  could  secure  a  fixed  amount  of  business  each 
year — no  more  and  no  less — then  the  proposed  law  could  be  made 
effective,  but  under  conditions  as  they  exist  it  is  practically  impossible. 

We  trust  you  will  oppose  the  measure. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Will  &  Baumer  Co. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  <md  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  receive  some  consideration  at  your  hands 
before  the  bill  3076  now  before  you  is  passed. 

We  do  very  little  for  the  United  States  Government,  but  the  effect 
on  us  indirectly  will  be  ruinous,  as  several  firms  in  this  city  are  large 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  ordnance,  etc..  for  the  Government.  We 
would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  hours  tnat  were  adopted  by  them, 
and  same  would  become  the  custom  here  and  seridtisly  hamper  us. 

We  believe  it  to  be  our  right  to  conduct  our  business  as  we  see  fit, 
establishing  hours  of  labor  to  suit  the  convenience  of  our  trade,  work- 
men, etc. 

If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will  force  private  concerns  to  the  eight- 
hour  basis,  which  means  give  up  business  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Asking  your  consideration, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Coulter  &  McKenzie  Machine  Co. 
Edw.  J.  Morgan,  Treasurer. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday, 
at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesday ',  December  10,  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Clapp,  Harris,  and  Gibson, 
of  Montana. 

Present  also;  Joseph  E.  McCammon,  esq.,  and  Robert  C.  Hayden, 
esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  Building  Company, 
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the  Carnegie  Steel  Company ,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  etc. ;  L.  E. 
Payson,  esq.,  representing  the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company,  of  Chicago  and  Cleve- 
land, the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company,  of  Bath, 
Me.;  Frank  Morrison,  esq.,  representing  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Daniel  A.  Tompkins,  esq.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Hon.  Hilary 
A.  Herbert,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  representing  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments:  Thomas  S.  Hopkins,  esq.,  represent- 
ing the  New  York  Ship  Building  Company;  Hon.  Redneld  Proctor, 
United  States  Senator  rrom  Vermont,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tompkins,  Senator  Clapp  has  informed  me 
that  you  did  not  quite  conclude  your  remarks  yesterday,  and  that  there 
is  an  additional  point  you  wish  to  be  heard  upon.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you  briefly  on  that  matter. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  A.  TOMPKINS,  OF  CHAB- 

LOTTE,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  for  this 
country  either  to  have  labor  or  capital  wholly  in  control  of  the  indus- 
trial situation.  The  tendency  would  be  on  either  side  to  abuse  the 
powers  of  control.  We  have  had  in  the  South  a  case  in  which  capital 
nad  an  absolute  control  of  labor,  before  the  civil  war.  It  made  slaves 
of  half  of  us  and  drove,  the  other  half  to  the  utmost  poverty.  I  think 
that  was  a  fair  illustration  of  what  may  come  of  the  restraining 
influences  of  laws  with  reference  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  labor. 

We  have  seen  the  French  workingman  get  absolute  control  at  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution,  and  it  made  anarchy  for  a  long  time, 
and  destroyed  prosperity  for  a  time,  as  is  the  case  with  every  sort  of 
socialistic  experiment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  forces  of  capital  and  labor  should  be  fairly 
well  balanced  always,  and  that  the  best  means  of  insuring  this  is  that 
each  individual  person  should  have  the  utmost  freedom  of  action.  We 
should  have  a  condition  in  which  the  field  of  capital  is  always  open  to 
be  entered  by  any  laborer,  a  condition  in  which  any  laborer  is  at  lib- 
erty to  work  when  he  wants  to  work,  without  the  restraining  influences 
of  laws  or  unions.  I  do  not  believe  that  organized  labor  in  America 
has  made  any  headway  by  attempting  to  equalize  the  wages  of  people 
of  unequal  talents  or  energies.  I  believe  that  they  have  lost  ground 
in  endeavoring  to  do  that. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Frick,  of  Bethlehem,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  They  have  attained  to  the  very  highest  success  as  Ameri- 
can laborers,  and  ifc  is  not  alone  for  their  emolument.  Mr.  Frick,  for 
example,  has  built  up  an  industry  because  he  had  perfect  freedom  of 
action;  he  has  also  built  up  an  organization  of  labor  that  gets  higher 
wages  than  can  be  procured  abroad  in  similar  work,  and  has  made  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  procure  profitable 
employment. 

Therefore,  by  that  liberty  which  was  given  to  him,  as  a  poor  boy 
in  his  early  days,  to  develop  the  talents  with  which  he  had  been 
endowed,  it  was  not  only  for  nis  benefit  that  these  talents  were  made 
useful  in  this  country,  but  for  the  country's  benefit,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  every  laborer,  making  it  possible  by  the  opportunities  that  have 
heretofore  been  open  for  every  laborer  to  occupy  exactly  the  position 
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his  talents  and  energies  entitled  him  to;  and  he  has  been  satisfied, 
because  he  has  had  that  opportunity. 

We  have  down  in  our  country  half  a  dozen  or  more  gentlemen  who 
think  they  ought  to  belong  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Those  gentle- 
men are  absolutely  free  to  run  for  that  position  if  they  want  to.  In 
the  end  one  of  them  will  be  elected,  and  tne  others  will  have  no  malice 
or  ignoble  prejudice  against  the  successful  candidate,  because  they 
have  been  allowed  to  measure  their  abilities  or  popularity  with  all  the 
others,  and  they  are  satisfied  because  of  the  freedom  they  have  had 
and  because  of  the  opportunity  they  have  had  to  get  the  position  for 
themselves. 

In  Europe  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  the  impossibility  for  a 
man  to  be  successful  as  Mr.  Frick  and  Mr.  Carnegie  have  been.  Here 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  that  sort  of  success,  for  the  reason  that  it 
has  been  open  to  every  man  to  attain  to  it,  and  every  man  has»got  the 
benefit  that  his  talents  and  energies  entitle  him  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  Krupps,  of  Germany,  form  an  instance  similar 
to  the  men  you  have  named  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  have  been  remarkable  exceptions.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  an  exception.     But  the  general  rule  holds. 

In  connection  with  the  question  asked  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  desirability  of  laws  such  as  exist  throughout 
England 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  mean  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Senator  Penrose,  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  No;  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa.  I  made  a  mistake  then. 
I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  increasing  civilization  makes  new  forms 
of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  and  of  the  manufacturer; 
that  it  makes  necessary  laws  to  restrain  that  improper  conduct;  but 
the  necessity  for  that  generally  leads  to  disadvantage  by  making  laws 
which  are  useless  and  which  are  simply  restraining  for  no  gooa  pur- 

Kose.     That  that  is  true  of  almost  all  European  countries  is  evidenced 
y  the  fact  that  the  people  all  come  this  way  and  that  none  go  that 
way. 

If  the  conditions  in  England  were  superior  to  those  in  this  country, 
the  people  of  this  country  would  go  there  and  work.  But  they  do  not 
They  ail  come  this  way.  If  the  conditions  in  Massachusetts  were 
superior  to  what  they  are  in  North  Carolina,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  would  go  to  Massachusetts  to  work,  where  the  French  Cana- 
dians and  emigrants  from  various  parts  of  Europe  do  go;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  New  Englander  is  coming  in  great  numbers  to 
North  Carolina.  Why  is  that  ?  It  is  simply  because  they  have  greater 
liberty.  They  work  longer  hours.  They  may  get  some  less  wages, 
but  the  opportunity  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  with  the  freedom  of 
action  which  they  enjoy  there  individually,  is  largely  the  attraction. 

You  all  remember  iEsop's  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  watchdog, 
where,  after  the  dog  had  recounted  all  the  benefits  of  living  as  he 
lived,  with  a  house  to  sleep  in  at  night  and  with  good  food  given  to 
him,  the  wolf  started  to  go  home  with  him — but  remarked,  "  What  is 
the  mark  about  your  neck? "    [Laughter.] 

The  American  working-man  is  a  good  deal  more  worthy  than  the 
watch  dog.  They  should  be  left  perfectly  free  and  have  the  future 
perfectly  open  to  them  to  do  what  they  can  do  to  utilize  their  talents 
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to  the  best  advantage,  rather  than  to  compel  them  to  live  on  an  equality 
with  a  thousand  other  workmen  getting  identically  the  same  wages, 
whether  their  talents  entitle  them  to  the  same  wages  or  not — working 
a  fixed  number  of  hours  and  not  being  permitted  to  work  more.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  American  laborer  does  not  want  that  situation  and 
that  it  is  not  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  in  the  South  how  laws  can  dry  up 
industrial  enterprise  and  make  a  country  poor,  and  how  they  can 
separate  the  interests  of  their  people  from  those  of  other  people  to 
their  disadvantage. 

If  we  go  to  the  Mexican  border,  on  one  side  of  the  river  we  find  a 
bright,  smart  American  town  of  two  and  three  story  houses  built  of 
brick  and  stone.  Everything  is  enterprising,  and  the  people  live  well. 
Cross  the  river,  and  what  do  vou  find*  You  find  a  lot  of  cheap- made, 
adobe  houses;  everything  dull  and  sluggish.  Why  is  that?  Because 
under  the  laws  of  one  country  the  individual  is  perfectly  free,  and 
under  the  laws  of  the  other  he  is  more  or  less  restrained. 

With  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  we  tried 
to  do  this  same  thing — legislate  something  that  ought  to  come  about  by 
natural  means.  We  tried  to  legislate  the  colored  man  into  a  high-class 
citizen  in  fifteen  minutes.  After  the  period  of  anarchy  that  came  of 
that  effort,  in  the  new  free  condition  of  things  in  the  South  what  do 
we  see?  Manufactures  at  once  revived  with  remarkable  quickness. 
Families  of  people  who  were  the  descendants  of  former  skilled  white 
working  people  immediately  went  back  into  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
or  of  iron.  It  is  not  a  new  proposition  there,  but  merely  a  revival, 
and  one  which  has  followed  closely  the  lines  where  there  has  been  too 
much  constraint  and  then  freedom. 

With  the  total  removal  of  this  constraint,  applied  by  the  individual 
States  in  the  South,  and  after  the  subsequent  troubled  period,  there  at 
once  revived  industries  of  every  description.  We  manufacture  furni- 
ture in  enormous  quantities.  We  put  the  cotton  trade  on  an  export 
basis.  We  have  developed  the  cotton-seed  oil  business,  which  is  worth 
$100,000,000  a  year,  out  of  what  was  formerly  merely  a  waste  product. 

All  that,  to  my  mind,  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  absolute 
freedom  and  liberty  is  what  conduces  to  prosperity. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  that  large  class  of  negro  labor, 
which  was  under  the  restraint  of  which  you  have  spoken,  used?  How 
far  does  it  participate  in  this  industrial  revival? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  So  far,  quite  as  much  as  any  other  labor;  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  participates  is  almost  inexplicable.  In  the  cotton 
manufacturing  business  the  labor  is  almost  exclusively  white;  in  the 
cotton  seed  oil  business  the  labor  is  almost  exclusively  colored.  Just 
why  it  is  that  way  I  do  not  know.  It  divides  itself  in  some  way.  In 
the  cotton  business  the  white  population  work  almost  entirety;  that 
is,  the  cotton  operatives  are  almost  entirely  white  people.  The  oil- 
mill  operatives  are  almost  entirely  black;  but  just  wny  it  is  that  way 
I  do  not  know.  In  bricklaying  both  races  work.  In  the  furniture 
business  white  labor  is  chiefly  employed,  but  guite  a  little  such  work  is 
done  by  black  labor.  In  the  coal  mines  and  in  the  iron  industry  both 
races  work.  By  just  what  rule  the  division  is  brought  about  I  do  not 
know;  but  both  races  are  participating  in  the  mines  and  getting  the 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  the  same  wages? 
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Mr.  Tompkins.  Getting  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work.  Where 
they  do  as  good  work  they  get  as  good  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  white  men 
against  working  with  black  men  alongside  of  them? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Not  a  particle.  I  never  observed  it.  I  think  the 
only  difficulty  about  the  two  races  working  together  is  where  colored 
men  may  be  put  to  work  with  white  women.  That,  apparently,  does 
not  go.  But  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
constraint.  Six  white  bricklayers  and  six  colored  bricklayers  will 
work  on  the  same  building  in  perfect  harmony  and  without  the 
slightest  jar. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  comparative  efficiency,  will  these  black  peo 
pie  do  as  good  work  and  as  much  work,  as  the  whites? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  In  .the  cotton-seed  oil  mills  it  is  thought  the  black 
labor  is  more  efficient.  In  the  cotton  mills  it  is  the  firm  conviction 
that  white  labor  is  much  more  efficient.  I  think  the  average  judgment 
would  be  that  white  bricklayers  do  some  better  work.  There  is  little 
or  no  distinction  made.  Of  half  a  dozen  white  bricklayers  and  half  a 
dozen  colored  bricklayers,  probably  four  of  the  whites  would  be  of 
the  highest  class,  two  colored  and  two  white  would  be  intermediate, 
and  four  colored  would  be  lowest,  although  that  is  not  the  rule.  You 
may  find  the  white  men  with  the  lowest  wages. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  that  I  think  might  lead  to 
consequences  that  would  be  undesirable.  If  organized  labor  is  per- 
sistent in  continuing  to  make  demands  upon  the  industrial  fabric,  as  it 
were,  there  is  no  aoubt  but  that  ultimately  we  will  have  brought 
about  a  condition  of  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor  that  we  have 
not  had  thus  far;  and  for  that  reason,  to  my  mind,  it  is  undesirable 
for  the  legislators  of  this  country  to  foster  or  encourage  the  encroach- 
ment of  labor  by  law. 

By  natural  conditions  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  most 
ample  personal  liberty  ever  made  in  the  condition  of  labor  will  come 
about,  and  that  what  is  now  sought  by  legislation  will  come  quicker  if 
left  to  natural  means  than  if  attempted  to  be  accomplished  by  legisla- 
tion. The  colored  man  becomes  a  better  citizen  when  left  to  occupy  a 
position  in  a  community  that  his  own  just  desert  gives  him,  rather 
than  by  legislation.  Whenever  we  try  to  legislate  him  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  good  citizen  we  have  trouble.  He  has  made  advancement 
almost  in  proportion  as  the  efforts  toward  legislation  have  been  aban- 
doned. He  is  improving  more  now  than  he  did  ten  years  ago,  because 
there  is  less  constraint  in  the  matter. 

Some  gentleman  asked  me  yesterday  why  the  change  in  the  commer- 
cial life  in  Charlotte  had  come  about,  in  the  abandonment  of  long 
hours  and  the  loafing  habit  of  doing  commerce.  In  reflecting  upon  that 
afterwards  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably  as  much  of  an  influence  as 
anything  else  was  the  fact  that  noDody  ever  tried  to  make  them  quit 
it.  The  community  is  made  up  of  Scotch-Irish,  and  I  think  if  you 
attempted  to  compel  them  by  legislation  not  to  go  to  their  stores  until 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  shut  up  at  6  o'clock  at  night  they  would 
diligently  open  them  at  daylight  ana  stay  open  until  dark,  in  the  same 
spirit  that  tney  evinced  in  the  rebellion  in  this  county.  They  entered 
into  rebellion  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence at  Philadelphia.  Those  same  people  made  a  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  British  Crown  fifteen  minutes  before  the  general 
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declaration  made  in  this  country.  1  believe  any  effort  to  constrain 
them  in  the  way  they  do  business,  except,  of  course,  as  relates  to 
criminal  matters,  would  have  a  bad  influence  rather  than  a  beneficial 
influence  in  accomplishing  anything.  If  let  alone  they  will  do  it 
quicker  than  if  you  press  them.  1  believe  the  same  thing  is  applica- 
ble to  American  working  people  when  they  know  what  their  best 
interests  are.  I  believe  tney  want  the  same  personal  freedom  that  has 
made  this  country  the  haven  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  in  escaping 
from  the  sumptuary  laws,  and  from  the  laws  restraining  their  personal 
actions,  and  preventing  them  from  securing  the  benefits  they  are  enti- 
tled to  by  reason  of  their  superior  skill  or  talents  or  energies. 

Senator  Culpp.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  expressed  your- 
self on  the  subject,  but  what  is  your  idea  of  the  eight-hour  system, 
independent  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  My  opinion  is  that  none  of  us  can  tell  to  what  extent 
the  labor  of  this  country  may  advance  in  qualifying  itself  to  make  a 
good  living  in  the  shortest  possible  length  of  time.  I  believe  the 
eight-hour  day  is  a  good  thing  if  the  working  people  have  brought 
themselves  to  a  knowledge  of  how  to  utilize  the  balance  of  the  day 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  must  give  full  and  complete 
service  inside  or  that  eight  hours.  I  believe  that  humanity  comes  to  a 
knowledge  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  due  time,  and  when  it  is  reached 
that  there  are  no  difficulties  about  bringing  it  about.  I  think  any 
employer  would  rather  have  eight  consecutive  hours  of  good  hard 
work  and  then  let  everybody  go  than  to  have  ten  hours  and  nave  to  be 
pressing  his  employees  for  better  service  all  the  time.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  eight-hour  day  would  be  fair  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time. 

Take  these  people  of  the  South,  who  have  been  out  of  industrial  life 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  who  are  without  that  degree  of  educa- 
tion that  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States — a  section  that  is 
without  the  same  extent  of  capital  that  is  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  cotton  manufacturing  which  started  in 
the  South  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  was  started  without  any  capital. 
Where  the  money  has  come  from  to  build  the  factories  nobody  could 
explain.  I  can  not  explain  it,  and  I  have  been  amongst  them  all  the 
time.  It  is  the  outcome  of  human  effort.  Everybody  has  been  proud 
to  exert  their  efforts. 

The  development  of  labor  in  the  South  goes  through  the  same  process 
that  it  does  in  that  section  of  country  where  in  eight  hours  the  laborer 
can  do  a  day's  work  and  accomplish  a  day's  result.  I  believe  it  can  be 
done  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  now.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  great  injustice,  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  capital  is 
scarce  ana  experience  scant,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  require  an 
eight-hour  day. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 

Mr.  McCammon.  Permit  me,  before  you  leave  that  subject.  From 
your  large  knowledge  of  this  subject,  gained  not  only  from  experience 
but  from  reading,  what  is  your  conclusion  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  from  time  to  time,  from  fourteen 
to  twelve  hours,  from  twelve  to  eleven  hours,  and  from  eleven  to  ten 
hours?  Have  you  seen  anywhere  a  statement  that  those  reductions 
have  been  brought  about  by  legislation  in  this  country  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  have  been  laws  to  define  a  day's  work,  but  I 
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think  largely  no  result  has  been  accomplished  other  than  to  restrain 
some  few  firms  who  would  not  come  to  a  condition  to  which  the  com- 
munity generally  had  arrived;  and  the  change  from,  say,  eleven  to  ten 
hours  was,  as  I  attempted  to  illustrate  yesterday  by  a  little  story, 
brought  about  largely  in  the  same  way  that  the  change  in  the  commer- 
cial habits  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  in  which  1  live  was  brought 
about.  It  was  simply  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  to  do  the  work  in 
working  hours,  and  enjoy  tne  social  life  outside  of  working  hours. 
People  used  to  sit  about  the  stores  and  have  their  social  intercourse 
there  in  sitting  about  the  stores  in  laboring  hours,  or  what  ought  to 
have  been  working  hours.  A  great  many  changes  in  social  and  work- 
ing habits  are  being  brought  about.  The  people  observe  them  and 
they  come  about  to  the  advantage  of  the  people. 

Those  are  changes  in  social  habits.  Tnat  disposition  to  loaf  about 
the  working  places  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  is  still  very  applicable  to  the  printers.  They  go  to  a  print- 
ing office  and  sit  nearly  all  day  and  all  night.  It  looks  Rke  they  have 
no  hours,  because  most  of  them  set  type  by  the  thousand  ems..  The 
time  will  come  when  the  printers  will  quit  that,  when  their  home  life 
will  be  above  its  present  level,  as  it  were,  in  which  they  find  a  print- 
ing office  more  attractive  than  their  homes. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  humanity 
is  always  from  the  countries  that  have  the  most  restraining  laws,  and 
to  the  countries  that  have  the  least.  The  most  attractive  part  of  this 
country  has  been  the  point  where  there  was  the  least  restraint  or  regu- 
lation of  any  kind.  Where  there  is  the  least  restraining  laws  there  is 
the  greater  opportunity  for  humanity  to  advance. 

As  laws  have  been  repealed  in  the  South 'or  abolished,  or  destroyed, 
that  restrained  the  individual  the  South  nas  come  to  be  a  more  and 
more  attractive  place  for  people  to  go  to.  If  it  is  not  true  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  nave  too  many  restraining  laws,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
certainly  the  tide  of  human  movement  ought  to  be  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  to  those  countries  where  they  have  the  most 
regulations,  where  they  have  the  most  laws,  each  one  of  which  seems 
salutary,  but  the  influence  of  all  of  which  put  together  is  to  make  a 
man  leave  that  country  and  go  to  one  that  has  not  any  law  at  all. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  density  of  population 
explains  that  more  than  the  character  of  the  laws,  and  especially  in 
the  movement  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  States  in  our  own 
country? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  these  remarks  of  my 
conviction  that  the  advancement  of  civilization  made  laws  restraining 
the  improper  conduct  of  humanity  more  and  more  necessary.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  consideration  of  those  laws  was  frequently 
confused  with  the  consideration  of  laws  that  are  not  to  restrain  improper 
things,  but  simply  restraining  without  any  benefit. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  civilization  makes  more  and  more  laws 
necessary;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  civilization  brings  confusion  as  to 
what  is  necessary  and  what  is  not.  It  is  important  that  we  should 
make  that  discrimination.  Unless  the  discrimination  is  pointed  out 
you  are  liable  to  pass  laws  such  as  are  in  effect  in  Mexico  and  Europe, 
which  make  a  person  want  to  get  away  from  the  country  which  binds 
his  opportunities  down  to  a  very  circumscribed  field,  and  which  ulti- 
mately destroys  opportunity  for  individual  progress.    Those  oppor- 
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tunities  now  exist  in  this  country,  and  without  them  this  country  would 
not  be  peculiar  in  its  situation. 

Senator  Clapf.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  exodus  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  exceeds  beyond  the  proportion  of  population  the 
influx  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  would  give  on  that 
question,  but  the  exodus  of  population  from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico  is  by  men  who  have  acquired  the  knowledge  and  skill  in  indus- 
trial life  that  this  country  afforas,  and  they  go  there  to  occupy  superior 
positions,  to  direct  the  workingmen  of  that  country,  and  not  to  put 
themselves  under  the  laws  of  that  country.  You  can  not  find  one 
American,  I  think,  who  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  American 
citizenship,  his  American  protection,  or  who  would  be  satisfied  to  go 
there  to  do  less  than  to  take  charge  of  and  direct  the  Mexican  labor; 
and  his  qualification  to  do  that  comes  from  his  education  in  this 
country,  which  is  a  part  of  the  freedom  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  you  with  much  pleasure.  Now, 
gentlemen,  who  is  the  next  witness? 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  8.  HOPKINS,  ESQ.,  BEPBESENTING  THE 
NEW  TORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Morse,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  had  intended  to  appear  in  person  before  the  com- 
mittee, Dut  he  has  been  detained  by  illness.  He  has  had  prepared  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  which  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Knox,  has  brought  over,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  read  it  to  the 
committee.     With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  as  follows: 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 

Camdtm,  JV.  «/.,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  before  you  restricting  contractors  from  working  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day  on  Government  work,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  Under  the  proposed  law  we  would  either  have  to  refuse  to 
take  Government  work  or  would  be  required  to  do  merchant  work  on 
the  same  eight-hour  basis,  for -the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  oper- 
ate a  plant  excepting  on  a  uniform  number  of  hours  per  day  on  each 
class. 

Second.  The  cost  of  warships  built  under  such  a  law  would  be  fully 
20  per  cent  more  than  at  present  and  would  not  result  in  any  better 
work.  We  do  not  understand  it  to  be  the  province  of  Congress  to 
give  something  for  nothing. 

Third.  We  have  taken  occasion  to  obtain  the  average  price  of  labor 
in  several  of  the  shipyards  of  Great  Britain  and  find  that  we  are  pay- 
ing labor  in  this  country  an  average  of  33  per  cent  more  than  is  paid 
there.    We  have  also  investigated  the  cost  of  living  and  find  that  tnere 
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is.  a  very  slight  difference,  from  which  we  conclude  that  laboring  men 
in  this  country  under  present  conditions  are  very  much  better  paid 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  any  law  which  would  tend  to  further 
increase  this  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  shipping  interests  in 
this  county  and  to  the  country  at  large  in  preventing  exportation. 

Fourth.  It  is  desirable,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  that  conditions 
should  be  favorablejor  shipowners  to  have  their  ships  constructed  at 
home  and  that  the  money  paid  for  ships  should  be  retained  in  this 
country.  At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  is  more  than 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  The  cost  of 
auxiliary  machinery  and  outfit  for  ships  averages  from  15  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent  more  tHan  in  Great  Britain  and  the  cost  of  labor  33  per  cent 
more;  the  average  cost  of  a  ship  to-day  being  from  35  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  more  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  It  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  against  the  interests  of  the  shipowner,  the  shipbuilder,  and 
thecountrv  at  large  to  pass  any  law  which  would  still  further  increase 
the  cost  of  ships. 

Fifth.  About  four  years  ago  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  was  such 
that  it  was  deemed  probable  that  a  yard  built  on  modern  principles, 
with  all  possible  labor-saving  devices,  might  be  able  to  construct  ships 
in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  15  per  cent  above  the  cost 
of  foreign  ships,  and  it  was  deemed  probable  that  the  owners  of  ships 
would  be  willing  to  pay  this  additional  cost.  With  this  belief  the 
stockholders  of  tne  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  have  expended, 
during  the  last  four  years,  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  have  produced  a 
plant  which  is  credited  with  being  the  most  fully  eauipped  of  any  in 
the  world,  and  under  normal  conditions  would  be  able  to  build  ships  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  above  foreign-built 
ships.  At  the  present  time  the  conditions  are  abnormal,  both  as 
regards  labor  and  material,  and  any  action  on  your  part  looking  to  the 
further  increase  of  cost  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  large. 

Sixth.  Labor  is  receiving  in  the  shipyards  as  much  pay  as  in  other 
classes  of  manufacture;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  employed  in  these 
busy  times  in  constructing  ships,  but  would  seek  other  employment; 
therefore  you  should  pass  no  law  which  is  detrimental  to  a  particular 
industry  at  a  time  and  under  conditions  when  no  hardship  has  been 
imposed  upon  any  class  by  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
shipyards. 

Seventh.  The  writer  believes  that  this  effort  to  pass  an  eight-hour 
bill  for  certain  classes  of  work  emanates  from  the  representatives  of 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  country,  who  hope,  by  the  passing  of  this 
bill,  to  embarrass  the  shipbuilding  companies  and  eventually  to  force 
them  to  an  ei^ht-hour  per  day  basis,  witn  the  hope  that  this  mav  sooner 
or  later  prevail  in  all  branches  of  manufacture.  Should  their  hopes  be 
realized  the  cost  of  all  that  we  have  to  export  from  this  country  would 
increase  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  and  the  possibility  of  export- 
ing would  be  effectually  prevented.  No  individual  increases  his  wealth 
by  consuming  all  he  produces;  the  same  is  true  of  the  country  at  large, 
the  wealth  of  this  country  came  from  our  being  able  to  dispose  of 
more  of  our  products  than  we  consumed.  Why  should  you  take  action 
to  prevent  shipbuilders  from  following  in  the  steps  of  other  successful 
manufacturers  ( 

We  presume  that  all  members  of  Congress  understand  that  labor 
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expects  to  earn  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  it  now  does  in  ten.    The 
navy-vards  of  the  country  are  working  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  are 
paying  fully  as  much  per  day  of  eight  hours  as  the  manufacturers  do 
for  a  ten-hour  day. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Henby  G.  Moore,  President. 

Senator  Proctor.  May  I  ask  a  question! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Proctor.  1  see  here  [referring  to  report  of  previous  hear- 
ing] the  chairman  says  that  the  bill  is  clear  and  definite,  and  states 
what  it  aims  to  do.  I  have  been  at  a  little  loss  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
clause  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page.  I  have  some  letters  from  the 
lumbermen,  granitemen,  marblemen,  scale  works,  and  musical  instru- 
ment makers,  etc.,  from  my  State.  I  see  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
Esteys.     I  wish  to  know  what  this  means: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water, 
nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in. this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of 
any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation  or  for  such  materials  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market. 

The  inquiries  these  people  make,  for  example,  are:  Whether  it  ap- 
plies to  a  contract  for  lumber  that  is  to  be  used  on  Government  work. 
Few  yards  have  the  material  on  hand  that  would  comply  with  the 
Government  specifications.  They  have  to  go  into  the  woods  some- 
times and  cut  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  know  it  seems  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee — Senator  Clapp  stated  it  clearly  the  other 
day  in  one  of  the  hearings — that  many  of  these  industries  which  are 
apprehensive  are  not  reached  by  this  bill.  The  first  provision  of  the 
bill  is  that  each  and  every  contract  made  with  the  United  States  here- 
after which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  contract  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or 
any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day;  and  that  the  contract  containing  that  clause  shall  also 
include  a  stipulation  of  a  definite  penalty  for  a  violation  by  each  laborer 
or  mechanic  for  each  calendar  day  of  this  stipulation.  It  provides  that 
an  inspector  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  such  contract  shall, 
upon  observation  or  investigation,  report  the  violation. 

That  relates  to  every  contract  and  to  every  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor, under  every  contract  thus  made,  wnere  the  employment  of 
laborers  or  mechanics  is  required  by  the  act.  But  those  industries 
which  are  excepted  are  broaaly  excepted  by  the  clauses  "Nothing  in 
this  act  shall  apply  to"  certain  contracts. 

Now,  there  is  a  still  broader  exception:  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
apply  to  contracts  for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open 
market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not — 
contracts  for  material. 

Lnmber  is  a  material  which  is  usually  bought  in  the  open  market. 
It  is  not  usual,  of  course,  for  the  Government  to  buy  lumber  in  the  open 
marl&t  of  lengths  required  by  specifications,  but  the  exception  goes 
still  further.     It  says:  "  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts 
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for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market, 
whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not." 

I  take  it  if  the  material  lumber  is  bought  or  can  be  bought  in  the 
open  market,  the  fact  of  a  particular  character  or  particular  form  in 
which  it  is  made  to  comply  with  particular  specifications  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  bring  it  within  the  purview  of  this  act. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that.  I 
do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  he  buys  it  or  not;  if  he 
takes  a  contract  to  furnish  material,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence whether  he  buys  it  or  not. 

Senator  Proctor.  Here  is  a  case:  The  Government  wishes  to  put  in 
some  crib  work  Qn  river  and  harbor  work — crib  work  of  stone  and 
lumber.  The  Government  does  not  buy  the  lumber  or  stone  in  the 
open  market  itself.  It  makes  its  specifications  and  makes  a  contract, 
and  the  contractor  gets  bids  for  his  stone  and  lumber,  of  a  certain  size. 
The  lumber  has  got  to  be  cut  in  the  woods  somewhere;  some,  or  all, 
of  the  stone  has  got  to  be  quarried.     Are  they  both  exempt? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  both  of  those 
instances,  lumber  and  stone,  they  are  exempt  under  this  act,  whether 
purchased  in  open  market  or  whether  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
undertakes  to  furnish  the  lumber  and  stone  to  be  taken  from  the 
quarries  or  from  the  forests  or  mills.  I  think  they  are  exempt  under 
tnis  act  whether  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Senator  Proctor.  Take  any  kind  of  stone — granite  and  marble,  for 
instance,  are  both  for  sale  in  the  open  market,  just  as  much  as  lumber. 
Marble  blocks  of  indefinite  shape,  like  logs,  which  can  be  sawed  into 
any  size,  are  sold  by  the  thousands  here  every  year.  Granite  is  sold 
in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  thought  about  that. 

Senator  Proctor.  It  is  important  to  know. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  can  find  a  way  for  everything  in  that  law. 
You  can  include  in  the  exceptions  almost  everything  that  could  possibly 
be  purchased  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Proctor.  Take  scales.  That  is  a  large  business  in  my 
State.     Everything  they  are  made  of  can  be  purchased  in  open  market. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  buy  ships  in  the  open  market 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  are  usually  purchased  in  open 
market. 

Senator  Clapp.  They  are  not  material. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion,  if  I  may  be  permitted. 
Every  kind  of  stone  that  the  Government  needs  can  be  bought  in  the 
open  market.  Every  kind  of  material  that  the  Government  buys  is  oi 
the  same  kind  that  is  used  in  the  open  market.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  lumber  or  stone  or  steel.  The  Government  requires  that 
the  material  such  as  is  used  by  other  people  in  other  industries  shall 
be  manufactured  for  it  according  to  specifications.  Now,  if  your  con- 
struction is  right,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that?  What  is  the  use  of 
that  if  you  have  got  to  use  the  same  material?  If  you  answer  by  say- 
ing that  the  specifications  do  not  make  any  difference;  that  if  the 
material  itself  can  be  bought  in  open  market,  this  does  not  apply,  to 
what  does  it  apply? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Does  it  apply  to  armor?  Armor  is  only  another 
way  of  producing  steel. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Apply  the  answer  to  stone. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  asked  by  General  Herbert  whether  it  applies 
to  all  materials  that  can  be  bought  in  open  market.  I  do  not  think 
that  armor  plate  for  ships — that  the  parts  of  ships — can  usually  be 
bought  in  open  market. 

Mr.  Herbebt.  That  is  not  my  question.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  that  was  in  Senator  Proctor's 
mind — stone.  There  is  no  kind  of  stone  in  all  the  quarries  of  his  con- 
stituents that  is  not  used  in  the  open  market.  Does  that  apply  to 
any  kind  of  stone? 

The  Chaibman.  Your  question  and  that  of  Judge  McCammon  goes 
to  the  general  question. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  am  asking  about  stone  and  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  question  is  as  to  material.  I  say  those 
things  which  can  not  be  usually  purchased  in  open  market  are  not 
within  this  exception,  and  this  bill  applies  to  them.  If  you  build  a 
ship  these  structural  materials  that  go  into  the  ship  are  covered,  in 
my  judgment,  by  this  bill.  You  do  not  buy  a  girder  or  a  keel  or  an 
armor  plate  usually  in  the  open  market.  I  feel  confident  that  lumber 
is  not  within  the  prohibition  of  this  bill,  because  lumber  is  one  of  the 
things  which  is  usually  bought  in  the  open  market,  and  I  answered 
Senator  Proctor  that  I  had  great  confidence  that  the  stone  and  lumber, 
for  cribs  in  dams  in  river  and  harbor  work  and  the  like,  are  material 
usually  bought  in  open  market.  I  think  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
what  I  have  said  about  lumber  under  this  act  also  excepts  stone. 

Senator  Pboctor.  Lumber  is  contracted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  lumber  and  stone  may  usually  be  bought 
in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Herbert.  And  steel  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  be  frank  about  it.  My  hesitation  is 
as  to  cut  stone  for  specific  purposes,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
architect,  to  be  put  into  the  building.  I  do  not  think  that  character 
of  material  is  usually  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Herbert.  That  is  what  I  understand  Senator  Proctor's  question 
to  be  about. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  stone  to  build  a  crib  can  be  bought.  You 
can  go  down  town  and  find  a  man  who  will  sell  you  stone  for  putting 
up  a  railroad  embankment  or  making  a  dam. 

Mr.  Herbert.  But  stone  in  a  building,  cut  to  certain  specifications, 
and  lumber  to  go  in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  cut  to  certain  specifications — 
would  that  be  covered?  If  the  lumber  is  cut  to  certain  specifications, 
does  it  cover  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  the  exception  does  cover 
it.  I  have  hesitation  about  the  stone — stone  cut  for  building — cut  to 
size  and  shape.  That  is  not  usually  material  bought  in  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  Herbert.  My  point  is  that  if  this  exception  does  not  apply  to 
the  cases  where  the  specifications  require  the  material  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  a  certain  manner,  then  it  has  no  meaning  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  differ  from  you.  I  think  the  verj^  meaning  of  the 
first  part  of  this  bill  covers  a  large  amount  of  work  that  the  act  of  1892 
does  not  cover.  That  act^proviaes  that  if  you  build  a  public  work  on 
land  then  the  labor  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  must  be  eight- 
hour  labor.  If  you  build  a  public  work  afloat,  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  ship,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  covered  by  this  bill.     I  want 
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to  be  frank  about  it.  How  far  the  courts  may  construe  this  exception 
none  of  us  can  yet  know;  but  I  think  the  great  number  of  persons  in 
industries  who  nave  appeared  in  person  before  us  or  by  letter — people 
making  minor  matters,  minor  supplies,  here  and  there  all  over  the 
country — are  unduly  alarmed  about  the  radical  character  of  this  bill. 
I  am  very  confident  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  draftsman 
when  the  House  passed  it  to  include  this  great  mass  of  operators. 
That  it  does  include  shipbuilding  and  armor  plate  I  feel  convinced. 

Senator  Proctor.  You  seem  to  be  a  little  in  doubt  about  a  public 
building  and  the  stone  for  it.  The  building  is  contracted  for  with  one 
man  for  the  stone  and  wood,  and  the  specifications  are  all  made.  The 
wood  is  all  to  be  worked,  every  piece  of  wood  in  the  building.  There 
is  a  plan  of  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the  stone.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  oe  bought  in  open  market.  You  will  not  find  a  Government 
building  that  has  the  same  finish  as  any  other.  Now,  pray,  what  is 
the  difference?  Can  one  material  be  made  on  ten-hour  work  and  the 
other  on  eight? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  only  say  again  that  I  think  the  exception  in 
this  act  is  exceedingly  broaa.  It  excepts  any  contract  for  such  mate- 
rial as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market.  That  is  a  broad  phrase 
in  this  bill — surprisingly  broad.  It  says  "whether  made  to  conform 
to  particular  specifications  or  not."  That  is  broader.  Lumber,  as  we 
all  Know,  is  material  that  is  usually  bought  in  open  market. 

The  more  I  have  reflected  on  this  language  during  the  last  year  the 
more  I  think  the  exception  in  this  bill  is  exceedingly  broad. 

Senator  Proctor.  I  see  that  the  manufacturers  of  musical  instru- 
ments, the  Esteys,  and  the  Fairbanks  Company,  manufacturers  of 
scales,  have  also  written  letters. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  they  be  affected  by  this  bill? 

Senator  Proctor.  The  Esteys  have  contracts  with  the  Government. 
Their  musical  instruments  are  put  on  all  the  war  ships  and  in  other 
places. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  fiddles  and  guitars,  and  flutes  and  the  like,  wood  and  reed  instru- 
ments, are  usually  bought  in  the  open  market.  Those  people  are  un- 
necessarily alarmed.  Pianos  ana  organs  are  bought  in  the  open 
market.     I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  about  that. 

Senator  Proctor.  Of  course;  but  they  are  made  of  a  special  size 
and  style. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right  if  made  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor. 

Senator  Proctor.  The  same  with  scales. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  excepted  also. 

Senator  Proctor.  The  Government  scales  are  all  made  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  usually  bought  in  open  market. 

Senator  Proctor.  Scales  in  general  are,  but  not  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  conform  to  specifications,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  they  are  or  not  in  the  exception.  Musical  instruments,  scales, 
buttons,  soap,  are  things  we  have  had  here — and  various  materials, 
cotton  duck  for  tents,  for  instance.  9 

Senator  Proctor.  It  seems  to  me  you  may  not 

The  Chairman.  May  not  be  right?    Of  course  I  may  not. 
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Senator  Pbootor.  You  may  not  interpret  the  law.  It  may  not  rest 
with  you,  but  may  have  to  go  to  the  courts. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  rest  with  me.  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  this  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  does  not  go  as  far  as  these 
good  people  all  over  the  country  think,  who  are  now  sending  letters 
and  protests,  which  I  shall  file  to-day.  I  have  a  great  many  more 
letters.  ' 

Mr.  Herbert.  May  I  ask  another  question  ?  Is  not  your  construc- 
tion this:  That  if  you  can  buy  a  particular  form  of  manufactured  arti- 
cle which  is  specified  in  the  open  market,  then  no  matter  whether 
the  specifications  are  made  for  that  or  not,  the  law  does  not  cover  it 
and  it  is  an  exception? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  so  yourself? 

Mr.  Herbert.  Yes;  I  think  on  reflection  it  would  do  that;  but  if 
the  Government  makes  specifications  for  any  finished  manufactured 
article,  you  can  not  find  a  finished  manufactured  article  like  that  sold 
in  the  open  market.  Then  it  does  cover  that.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  Suppose  the  Government  wants  stones  for  a  building,  that 
are  20-inch  cubes— cubes  of  20  inches.  You  can  not  find  cubes  of  20 
inches  on  the  market  No  such  things  are  on  the  market.  Yet  it 
specifies  that.  Then  that  is  covered  by  this  law.  Or  take  the  matter 
of  bricks.  If  the  Government  wants  a  brick  a  little  larger  than  is 
usually  manufactured,  or  a  little  longer  or  a  little  wider  than  can  be 
found  in  the  open  market,  then  the  law  does  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  to  bricks :  Take  your  illustration  of  bricks. 
A  brick  of  ordinary  size  is  9  inches  by  4.  if  the  Government  wants 
it  10  by  5  inches^  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  the  Government  would 
procure  those  bncks,  because  that  is  material 

Mr.  Herbert.  That  would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  material  usually  bought  in  open  market. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Bricks  are,  but  not  bricks  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  "  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular 
specifications  or  not." 

Mr.  Herbert.  It  occurs  to  me  the  other  construction  is  that  if  that 
particular  manufactured  article,  as  specified,  can  be  found  in  open 
market,  the  law  does  not  cover  it;  but  if  in  any  respect  the  specifica- 
tions vary  from  what  can  be  found  already  manufactured  m  open 
market,  tne  law  does  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  do  not  agree  with 
you.  If  the  contract  is  for  materials  bought  in  open  market,  and  the 
contractor  and  subcontractor  who  make  the  brick  usually  made  in  open 
market  make  the  brick  of  a  different  dimension  or  color,  that  is 
exempted  under  the  contract,  because  bricks  are  things  usually  bought 
in  open  market. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Then  you  had  just  as  well  except  steel,  because  that 
can  be  bought  in  open  market,  and  everything  else  which  can  be  bought 
in  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  {riven  careful  consideration  for  a  long  time 
to  this  bill.  If  1  thought  it  would  advance  the  eight- hour  day  in  this 
country  it  would  be  doing  what  I  have  believed  in  doing  for  a  genera- 
tion and  have  labored  for  to  a  degree  in  that  time.  Yet  if  it  did  it  by 
a  revolution  that  would  undo  the  very  purpose,  to  wit,  the  moral  effect 
of  the  acts  of  1868  and  1892,  and  throw  back  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
against  it,  as  a  friend  of  the  eight-hour  labor  day  I  would  then  o^1**"*- 
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the  present  bill  which  1  would  want  to  favor;  but  after  careful  exam- 
ination, having  read  all  the  hearings  in  three  years  in  both  Houses  and 
having  heard  tne  witnesses  here,  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill,  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  forwarding  of  the  eight-hour  labor  day,  does 
it  in  a  more  conservative  fashion  than  most  people  who  examine  it 
believe  or  understand.  I  believe  it  does  have  the  object  of  advancing 
the  eight-hour  labor  day.  I  believe  it  does  so  in  a  more  conservative 
fashion  than  many  who  have  discussed  it  here  believe.  Therefore  I 
favor  it. 

It  becomes  important  for  an  infinite  variety  of  the  industries  of  the 
country  who  are  not  hurt  by  it,  but  who  think  they  are,  to  scan  its 
provisions  carefully;  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  not  affected  by 
it.  A  great  many  large  industries  are  affected  by  it.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  make  this  forecast  about  it.  There  is  human  ingenuity 
and  skill  to  be  reckoned  with.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  large 
degree  the  material  which  is  now  furnished  to  the  Government,  after 
the  bill  is  passed,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  lesser  things,  will  hereafter 
be  sold  to  the  Government  in  the  open  market  and  not  be  contracted 
for.  1  have  no  doubt  many  persons  in  business  who  apprehend  that 
they  might  be  included  in  this  bill  will,  by  giving  a  right  to  others  to 
buy  at  a  certain  time  by  an  option  or  otherwise,  manage  to  put  them- 
selves outside  of  the  effect  and  operation  of  this  bill,  if  it  should  become 
a  law.  So  that  whilst  it  will  advance  the  eight-hour  labor  day,  if  it 
is  passed — and  undoubtedly  that  is  its  purpose,  and  that  would  be  the 
purpose  of  Congress  if  it  passed  it — yet  it  will  not  do  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  evils  which  very  able  gentlemen  have  urged  so  strongly. 
It  will  advance  the  eight- hour  day;  it  will  not  destroy  or  confuse  the 
great  mass  of  industries  of  the  country,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  McCammon.  May  I  say  a  few  words? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter. My  purpose  is  to  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  features  of  the 
act.  In  the  first  place  you  speak  of  people  engaged  in  small  manufac- 
tures not  understanding  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  believing  that 
the  act  will  affect  their  interests  if  enacted  into  law.  But  you  prob- 
ably inadvertently  forgot  that  they  give  a  secondary  objection  to  it. 
The  first  objection  is  that  it  does  affect  them,  and  they  do  not  want  it 
for  that  reason.     They  are  Government  contractors  in  a  smaller  or 

Greater  way.  Second,  its  effect  upon  the  labor  market,  as  it  were, 
hat  is  urged  just  as  strongly  by  the  manufacturers  who  may  not,  as 
you  say,  be  affected,  as  the  first  proposition.  They  say  they  pro- 
test against  this  law  because  it  would  unsettle  the  labor  question, 
and  therefore  they  arc  affected. 

Again,  you  have  stated  here  that  among  other  things,  musical  instru- 
ments would  undoubtedly  be  excluded  by  the  bill.  That  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  view  taken  of  the  scope  of  this  provision  now  under 
discussion,  by  Senator  Clapp.  He  says,  and  it  seems  to  me  vou  can 
not  get  away  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  exception  is  "  or  for  such 
materials."  He  says  it  must  be  confined  to  materials.  What  are 
materials?  A  musical  instrument  is  not  material.  A  brick  is  not 
a  material.  A  piece  of  steel  is  not  a  material,  if  you  get  right  down 
to  it.  A  material  must  be  elemental.  It  must  be  something  that  can 
be  worked.  Lumber  undoubtedly  is  material;  and  coal  is  material. 
Iron  ore  is  material. 
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The  Chairman.  Brick  is  material  to  build  a  house  with. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  is  an  article;  and  if  you  confine  it  to  material  and 
do  not  include  articles,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  include  bricks.  But 
if  my  illustration  as  to  the  brick  fails,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
illustrations  by  which  you  can  differentiate  between  an  article  and 
material.  What  is  an  article  by  this  law?  If  you  can  say  that  clay 
made  into  bricks  is  still  material,  you  can  say  that  iron  ore  made  into 
steel  is  still  material,  and  so  on. 

Without  continuing  that,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustration  as 
to  the  working  of  this  law,  if  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  are 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  matter.  It  is  urged  as  a  secondary 
objection  that  this  bill  does  tend  to  establish  an  eight-hour  law.  I  do 
not  care  to  discuss  that,  because  that  objection  has  no  weight  with  me. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that  pur- 
pose. 1  omitted  to  speak  of  that  because  to  me  that  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  manufacturers,  and  these 

gentlemen,  so  far  as  1  have  heard,  do  not  make  objection  to  an  eight- 
our  system.  I  think  that  has  been  made  plain  before  this  committee, 
and  years  ago  before  the  House  committee.  Nobody  has  ever  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  oppose  a  system.  The  opposition  is  to  this 
bill  and  to  this  form  of  bill.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  situation 
that  may  well  arise.  The  Government  to-day  or  the  Government  next 
year,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  may  give  a  contract  to  a  shipbuilding 
company  for  a  battle  ship,  and  at  the  same  time  may  construct  a  battle 
ship  of  identically  the  same  character  in  one  of  its  shipyards.  The 
private  manufacturers  must,  if  this  bill  is  constitutional — and  that 
will  be  a  question  that  hereafter  will  doubtless  come  before  the  courts, 
if  enacted  into  law 

The  Chairman.  On  that  proposition  the  law  provides  that  if  a  man 
makes  a  contract  with  the  Government  it  shall  put  in  a  stipulation. 
I  want  to  say  if  the  Government  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  term 
as  to  a  penalty  in  its  contracts,  the  Government  has  the  power  to  pass 
a  law  that  its  contracts  shall  contain  that  stipulation  and  a  penalty  for 
violation. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  want  to  say  that  is  absolutely,  in  my  judgment, 
not  a  constitutional  law  in  this  country.  I  am  going  to  try  to  make 
that  clear,  with  your  permission,  at  some  future  time. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  unless  that  argument  of  yours,  or 
that  of  some  other  gentleman  on  the  same  side,  shall  change  my 
mind — my  mind  will  be  open  to  it — I  am  not  at  present  troubled  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  have  half  a  dozen  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  new  reasons. 

Mr.  McCammon.  There  are  some  that  have  never  been  referred  to. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  think  we  have  some  witnesses  here.  I  under- 
stand you  are  going  to  discuss  this  question  on  Friday. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Yes;  1  was  not  going  to  argue  tne  question  now. 
I  was  only  going  to  illustrate  what  wouldhappen  when  these  ships  are 
being  built,  one  by  a  private  establishment  and  one  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  before  its  constitutionality  is  tested 
the  private  contractor  must  buy  all  his  articles  and  materials  which 
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are  manufactured,  or  are  cut,  or  dug,  under  the  eight-hour  system. 
Is  there  any  question  about  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  refer  to  that  in  your 
argument  later. 

Mr.  McCammon.  These  are  more  in  the  form  of  suggestions  than 
argument.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  battle  ship  that  is  built  in  the 
Government  yard  the  Government  contracts  for  the  material  that 
enters  into  the  ship  under  the  broad  definition  given  to  the  language 
of  the  act.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  exception  of  armor,  ana  I  do 
not  think  you  could  properly  except  that,  there  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  not  be  delivered  to  the  Government  which  had  been  manufactured 
or  which  had  been  hewn  under  a  ten-hour  system.  That  may  not 
alarm  or  disturb  any  member  of  this  committee,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a  situation  that  necessarily  arises  if  the  construction  of  this  law  is 
such  as  the  chairman  or  the  members  of  the  committee  put  on  it.  The 
private  individual  is  handicapped  by  the  eight-hour  system,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  can  con- 
tract for  material  which  is  manufactured  under  the  ten-hour  system. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  exhausted  all  the  witnesses  present. 
Are  there  any  more  witnesses  present? 

Senator  Proctor.  I  omitted  to  say  this  about  public  buildings:  I 
think  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  steel  construction  of  a  build- 
ing exactly  as  it  does  to  stone  ana  wood.  Do  not  all  come  in  the  same 
class? 

The  Chairman.  I  question  very  much  whether  the  steel  framework 
of  a  sky  scraper  is  within  the  exception.  That  is  not  usually  bought 
in  open  market. 

Senator  Proctor.  The  material  is  in  open  market. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  it  conforms  to  specifications. 

Senator  Proctor.  And  lumber  can  not  be  bought  in  open  market 
for  any  of  these  buildings,  because  the  Government  specifies  that  it 
shall  comply  with  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  The  exception  is  very  broad,  I  will  say,  in  answer 
to  your  last  illustration.     I  ao  not  need  to  define  it. 

Mr.  Herbert.  The  difference  between  you  and  myself  as  to  the  con- 
struction which  you  put  upon  this  proviso  lies  here:  You  do  not  give 
to  the  word  "material"  the  same  meaning  that  I  do.  The  provision 
speaks  of  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  something  under  con- 
tract. For  instance,  the  material  with  which  a  contractor  for  a  house 
builds  his  house  is  the  stones,  and  the  wood,  and  the  lumber,  and  steel 
bars.  That  is  the  material  with  which  he  builds.  He  buys  that  as 
material  and  finishes  it  up  according  to  specification.  That  is  his  mate- 
rial. If  the  Government  specifies  what  shall  be  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  stone,  or  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  steel,  or  the  shape 
and  dimensions  of  the  lumber  that  goes  into  a  house,  then,  unless  trie 
contractor  can  buy  lumber  of  exactly  the  shape  and  dimensions  that  he 
wants,  or  steel  girders  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  he  wants,  or  stones 
of  the  shape  and  dimensions  he  wants,  this  act  covers  it,  ana  the  bill, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  would  extend  to  all  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
the  stone  quarry  in  cutting  that  stone,  in  the  steel  works  in  manufac- 
turing that  steel,  and  in  the  sawmill  in  sawing  that  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  agree  with  me  that  a  fiddle  and  a  box  of 
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soap,  and  buttons  for  navy  and  army  clothes,  and  the  like,  are  excepted. 
Tou  agree  that  those  things  are  in  the  exception. 

Mr.  Herbebt.  I  would  not  say,  if  you  could  get  just  exactly  the 
things  you  wanted,  that  it  would  apply  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Or  make  a  contract  for  such  things. 

Mr.  Herbert.  Yes;  but  if  you  specify  that  they  nave  to  be  of  any 
particular  shape  or  size,  it  covers  everything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  material,  but  not  as  an  article.  Spoons  and 
forks  are  articles. 

Mr.  Herbert.  That  word  "material"  covers  all  those.  I  am  con- 
fining myself  to  the  material  with  which  the  contractor  builds. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  Friday,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  testimony.  I  only  ypanted  to  bring  the  attention  of 
the  gentlemen  here,  and  those  concerned,  to  the  exceptions  of  land  and 
water  transportation,  and  contracts  for  material  usually  bought  in 
open  market.  They  make  a  very  wide  exception  to  the  operation  of 
this  bill.  That  these  things  not  excepted,  and  within  the  scope  of  this 
bill,  do  tend  to  advance  the  eight-hour  law,  which  has  been  advanced 
by  the  law  of  1868  and  the  law  of  1892,  does  not  deter,  but  convinces 
me  that  we  ought  to  pass  a  bill  to  do  those  things.  Individual  trouble 
here  and  there  may  arise,  much  of  it  will  perhaps  be  obviated,  but 
that  it  is  intended  to  and  will  advance  the  eight-nour  labor  day  I  do 
not  doubt;  and  I  have  not  any  hesitation  in  approving  it,  because  it 
does  that  thing.  I  will  hear  you  gentlemen  fully  on  Friday,  and  will 
be  glad  to  have  your  views  in  respect  to  it.  I  will  be  glad  also  to  hear 
my  friend  Judge  McCammon  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  bill. 

The  committee  will  file  these  letters,  which  are  all  addressed  to  me 
as  chairman.  I  will  now  put  them  in  evidence  and  have  them  printed 
in  the  hearings  of  the  committee.  These  are  letters  of  objection  from 
various  industries  and  factories. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

[Ellicott  Machine   Company.    Winding   machinery,   elevatore,   cranes,   electrical 

S3wer-transmitting  machinery,  gray  iron  castings.    Contractors  for  entire  plants, 
fficee  and  works  corner  Bush  and  Severn  streets.] 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  State*  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 
Deab  Sir:  There  is  in  your  hands  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  3076.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  if  passed  will,  we  believe,  be  to  increase  the  cost  of 
Government  work  not  less  than  35  per  cent.  We  are  Government 
contractors,  and  speak  from  experience  in  making  this  statement,  and 
we  can  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  our  prediction  will  be  true. 

There  are  many  other  objections  to  this  bill,  but  the  above  mentioned 
is  of  importance. 

[Respectfully,  Ellicott  Machine  Co., 

Pei  Charles  E.  Ellicott. 


[Jno.  G.  Hetzell  &  Son,  No.  225  N.  Howard  street.  Hayes's  patent  ventilating  fire- 
proof skylights,  conservatories,  and  other  glazed  structures.  Metallic  roofing  and 
spouting.  Galvanized  iron  and  copper  cornices  made  according  to  architects'  draw- 
ings. Ventilators,  chimney  caps,  sheet-metal  ceilings,  etc.,  and  corrugated-iron 
roofing;  and  dealers  in  tin  plate,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  etc.    Roofs  painted.]       '^*. 
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Baltimore,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  £.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  eight-hour  bill 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  We  wish  to  record  our  objection  now  to  a  veiy  unreasonable 
and  unfair  law  which  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  impose  upon  us  and 
many  others  in  our  line  of  business. 

We  object  to  it  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  We  think  that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  in  a  short  time 
lead  up  to  making  an  eight-hour  day  throughout  the  country  in  all  manu- 
facturing shops,  whether  working  on  Government  contracts  or  not. 

Second.  We  do  not  believe  it  fair  or  just  to  deprive  any  workman  of 
the  privilege  of  making  all  the  time  he  desires  whilst  he  has  his  strength 
and  nealth. 

Third.  The  present  nine-hour  day  which  prevails  now  in  our  city  and 
elsewhere  is  not  too  much  of  a  task  in  any  mechanical  branch  of  industry. 

Fourth.  If  such  a  bill  passes  and  becomes  a  law,  what  will  become 
of  surplus  enforced  idleness?  In  most  cases  we  believe  it  will  be  time 
wasted. 

Fifth.  In  many  cases  a  man  carrying  on  business  finds  it  imperative 
that  his  workmen  should  make  overtime  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
contract  or  loss  of  a  time  forfeit,  and  in  all  our  experience  our  men 
have  only  been  too  glad  to  make  overtime. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Jno.  G.  Hetzell  &  Son. 


The  American  Hardware  Corporation, 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  file  our  objection  against  House  resolution 
No.  3076,  known  as  the  ueight-hour  bill,"  now  pending  before  your 
committee.  We  furnish  very  little  material  for  the  Government,  but 
if  this  law  is  passed  we  should  absolutely  decline  to  furnish  any  mate- 
rial under  the  law.  There  are  several  objections  to  this  bill,  three  of 
wHIch  occur  to  us  as  most  important. 

First.  The  Government  assumes  to  dictate  to  manufacturers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  how  they  shall  conduct  their  business,  when 
in  fact  the  local  conditions  determine  especially  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  we  do  not  understand  it  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  dictate  to  a  private  individual  how  he  shall  conduct  his 
business. 

Second.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  manufacturing  corporation 
to  conduct  its  business  and  furnish  material  on  an  eight-hour  day  while 
the  general  run  of  the  product  is  made  on  a  ten-hour  basis. 

Third.  A  law  of  this  kind  would  very  largely  increase  the  cost  of 
all  supplies  which  the  Government  may  use. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  argued  by  labor  leaders  that  a  man  can  do  as 
much  work  in  nine  hours  as  he  does  at  the  present  time  in  ten  hours, 
and  in  eight  hours  he  can  do  as  much  work  as  in  nine  hours,  but  my 
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own  experience  in  manufacturing- -extending  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years — with  a  ten-hour  day  and  with  a  nine-hour  day  proves  con- 
clusively to  my  own  mind  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  workmen  do  not  do 
nine-tenths  as  much  work  in  nine  hours  as  they  ao  in  ten  hours;  that 
the  decrease  in  production  is  greater  than  the  decreased  number  of 
hours. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation, 
Chas.  M.  Jarvis,  First  Vice-I*resident. 


Ayer*  Houston  &  Co.,  Hat  Manufacturers, 

Portland,  Me. ,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComa8, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  House  reso- 
lution 3076,  now  before  your  committee.  We  desire  to  enter  a  strong 
protest  against  its  passage,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  In  our  business  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture 
on  Government  contract  and  our  regular  work  at  the  same  time,  and 
this  is,  beyond  question,  equally  true  of  other  manufacturers. 

Second.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  is  but  the  entering  wedge  which 
will  be  used  to  bring  about  a  universal  eight- hour  law  throughout  the 
entire  country.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  res- 
olution, which,  if  successful,  would  operate  in  one  of  two  ways  — 
either  it  would  cut  down  our  growing  export  trade  or  seriously  reduce 
the  earning  power  of  the  mechanic,  either  of  which  results  would  be 
a  calamity. 

Third.  The  reasons  already  assigned  would  compel  manufacturers 
to  decline  to  bid  on  Government  work,  which  would  result  in  added 
cost  of  Government  supplies,  with  a  strong  possibility  that  supplies 
could  not  be  obtained  at  all;  and  this  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  the 
various  Government  departments. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  that  might  be  urged,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  these  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

Very  repectfully,  yours,  Ayer,  Houston  &  Co. 


[Corbin  Cabinet  Look  Company,  manufacturers  of  cabinet  and  trunk  hardware.] 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  your  committee  have  given  hearings  to 
several  manufacturers  in  opposition  to  House  resolution  No.  3076, 
known  as  the  "  eight-hour  bill,"  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  We 
wish  to  be  recorded  as  opposing  this  bill,  not  because  we  are  con- 
tractprs  or  f urn;^h  any  material  for  the  United  States  GovflUttftPt, 

S.  Doc.  141 i,0 
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but  because  we  believe  it  is  an  exceedingly  unjust  and  vicious  measure. 
We  beg  to  advance  the  following  as  our  reasons: 

First.  A  measure  of  this  kind  will  largely  increase  the  cost  of  all 
goods  which  the  Government  consumes.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  public  work  undertaken  by  the  Government,  but  it  means 
the  buildings  and  all  supplies  furnished  the  Government. 

Second.  It  is  unjust  to  labor,  as  under  this  proposed  taw  a  working- 
man  under  no  circumstances  can  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any 
day,  provided  he  works  any  part  of  that  day  on  Government  work. 
Most  workingmen  are  paid  by  the  hour,  and  all  estimates  are  made  on 
a  basis  of  ten  hours  per  day. 

Third.  The  bill  limits  a"  day's  work  to  eight  hours,  and  does  not 
permit  forty-eight  hours  for  a  week's  work.  On  many  operations 
performed  tor  the  Government  it  is  necessary  that  the.  operation  be 
continued  over  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  by  the  same  work- 
man, in  order  that  the  same  workman  may  complete  the  operation. 

Fourth.  If  this  law  should  pass,  a  manufacturing  company  furnish- 
ing material  for  the  Government  would  be  compelled  to  work  two 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each  (this  arises  from  the  present  condition  of 
business),  and  as  soon  as  the  present  condition  changes  to  the  normal 
the  manufacturer  would  employ  but  one  shift  of  eight  hours  and  the 
other  shift  would  be  obliged  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  If  this  condition 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  it  would  leave  a  large  portion  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  country  unemployed. 

Fifth.  We  believe  that  the  law  as  worded  is  unconstitutional,  as  the 
United  States  Government  has  not  the  power  to  dictate  to  a  manufac- 
turing corporation  the  hours  of  labor;  this  is  a  right  that  the  States 
never  surrendered  to  the  General  Government. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Co., 
Geo.  W.  Corbin,  Secretary \ 


[The  Atlantic  Works,  incorporated  1853,  East  Boston,  builders  of  steamships,  tow- 
boats,  and  steam  yachts,  marine  engines  and  boilers,  stationary  boilers,  tanks,  and 
general  machinery.     Offices,  70  Border  street] 

East  Boston,  D?cemher  9,  190°2. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  H.  R.  3076,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  establish  an  eignt-hour  workday  on  all  goods  manufac- 
tured directly  or  indirectly  for  the  Government.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  will  cause  us  and  our  employees  great  loss.  At  the  present  time 
our  employees  work  nine  hours  per  day,  and  under  these  conditions 
we  are  able  to  export  considerable  machinery  in  competition  with  Ger- 
many, where  the  same  line  of  goods  is  also  manufactured.  The  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  undoubtedly  be  in  a  very  short  time 
the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  workday  in  all  lines  similar  to 
ours.  Shortening  the  hours  of  labor  has  always  in  our  experience 
been  accompanied  by  an  increased  rate  of  wages  per  hour  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  labor  rendered  by  the  employee  per  hour.    The 
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consequent  increase  in  cost  of  manufacture  would  undoubtedly  cause 
us  to  lose  the  trade  with  other  countries  which  we  have  been  able  so 
far  to  hold  against  German  competition,  and  we  would  have  to  face 
the  danger  of  losing  the  domestic  trade,  which  is  very  large,  to  the 
Germans 

We  think  this  same  argument  would  hold  in  all  lines  now  doing  an 
export  business,  and  also  in  all  domestic  manufactures  which  have  to 
meet  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  and  that  all  engaged  in 
manufacture — both  employers  and  employees — would  suffer  great  hard- 
ship if  the  bill  is  passed.  We  therefore  hope  you  will  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  its  passage. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Atlantic  Works,      . 
Alfred  E.  Cox, 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


[Withers  <fc  Van  Devender,  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  logs,  railroad  ties,  and  export 

timber.  ] 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  December  P,  190%. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  has  already  been  called,  no  doubt,  to 
House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  This  bill  has  already  passed  the  House,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  We  believe  if  this 
bill  passes  the  Senate  it  will  work  great  harm  to  the  manufacturers  of 
our  country  at  large,  and  there  are  a  great  many  reasons,  we  think, 
why  this  bill  should  not  be  passed. 

First,  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law  would  be  unwarranted  tres- 
pass upon  the  individual  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  artisan,  and 
the  limiting  of  hours  of  service  in  private  establishments  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  constitutional. 

We  think  that  such  laborers  as  would  be  affected  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill  are  practically  skilled  laborers,  who  are  amply  able  to  take 
care  of  their  own  rights,  and  if  they  should  be  desired  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  we  think  they  should  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

This  bill,  as  we  view  it,  if  passed  would  bar  the  Government  from 
buying  or  using  articles  made  hv  manufacturers  employing  laborers 
for  longer  hours  than  eight  per  clay,  and  under  the  proposed  law  the 
contractor  is  to  be  deprived  of  property  and  without  due  process  of 
law  in  cases  where  the  Government  sustains  no  damages  or  delays. 

If  the  Government  may  dictate  the  number  of  hours  it  may  also 
require  that  workmen  of  a  certain  standard  should  be  employed  upon 
this  work.  Ownership  of  material  manufactured  by  a  private  corpo- 
ration for  the  Government  does  not  pass  until  completion  and  accept- 
ance by  the  Government.  After  the  contract  is  awarded  for  the 
delivery  of  goods,  the  matter  of  supply,  labor,  etc.,  is  one  in  which 
the  Government  has  no  right  of  control. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  concerns  who  might  elect  to  operate  on 
an  eight-hour  day  to  compete  on  private  work  with  establishments 
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who  were  operating  on  a  nine  or  ten  hour  day  and  doing  no  Govern- 
ment work,  and  this,  of  course,  would  necessitate  the  Government 
paying  more  for  their  products.  When  the  Government  awards  a 
contract  for  certain  specific  articles  the  goods  contracted  for  may  or 
may  not  be  made  after  the  contract  is  awarded,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  concern  to  manufacture  Government  goods  or  goods 
furnished  to  the  Government  and  keep  the  labor  separate  from  those 
of  other  materials. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  could  be  urged  we  feel  that  this 
bill  would  work  great  harm  to  our  manufacturers  in  general.     Know- 
ing you  as  we  do  we  feel  that  you  will  take  the  right  and  proper  view 
of  this  matter  whether  it  accords  with  ours  or  not. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  E.  Van  Devender. 


[The  Toledo  Moulding  Company,  manufacturers  of  moldings,  picture  frames,  and 

curtain  poles.] 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  £,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  register  our  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  bill  in  that  it  will  work  greatly  to  the  injury  and  harm  of 
the  various  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is 
simply  an  entering  wedge  whereby  if  nassed  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  the  general  demand  will  be  made  by  all  other  laborers  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  which  will  result  in  literally  wiping  out  the  exporting 
of  our  manufactured  products,  and  unless  such  a  law  was  made  uni- 
versal throughout  the  States  would  virtually  bar  the  manufacturer 
located  in  States  where  it  was  operative  from  doing  business. 

No  man  ready  and  willing  to  work  to-day  but  that  can  find  employ- 
ment at  ten  hours  a  day.  Wherein  could  the  goods  be  produced, 
should  the  hours  be  reduced  to  eight,  only  by  working  two  shifts  at  a 
very  greatly  increased  cost  to  produce  the  article,  thereby  destroying 
the  market. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Toledo  Moulding  Company, 

•    S.  W.  N. 


The  G.  F.  Harvey  Company, 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  December  99  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  arc  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  307t)  for  the  principal  reasons  that  it  interferes  with  the  free 
conduct  of  business  as  applied  to  local  requirements  and  conditions, 
and  we  believe  it  unlawfully  encroaches  upon  the  individual  rights  of 
employer  and  employees,  and  we  most  respectfully  urge  an  unfavorable 
report  upon  the  part  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  G.  F.  Harvey  Co., 
Per  L.  H.  Cramer,  Treasurer. 
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[The  Columbus  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  manufacturers  of  Bessemer,  basic,  malleable, 

and  foundry  pig  iron.] 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  8, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  of  Representatives  bill  No.  3076, 
popularly  called  the  4i  eight-hour  bill,"  we  write  to  resj^ectfully  urge 
that  this  bill  shall  not  become  a  law  and  that  your  committee  make  an 
unfavorable  report  thereon,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  That  it  logically  increases  the  cost  of  labor  for  such  manu- 
factured goods  that  it  applies  to. 

Second.  That  the  promoters  of  this  bill  represent  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  those  sought  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
workmen  have  not  directly  or  otherwise  asked  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill." 

Third.  That  this  bill  is  obviously  meant  as  an  entering  wedge  to  get 
Congress  to  enact  general  eight-hour  labor,  which  will  be  disastrous 
to  the  lead  the  United  States  have  in  manufacturing  over  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Fourth.  That  such  legislation  is  socialistic,  unconstitutional,  and 
against  the  spirit  of  our  country,  which  upholds  the  right  of  private 
contract. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Columbus  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Per  J.  G.  Battelle,  Vice-President. 


[John  L.  Roper  Lumber  Company,  kiln-dried  North  Carolina  pine,  cedar  lumber, 

and  shingles.] 

Norfolk,  Va.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  bill  No.  3076, 
which,  we  understand,  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  in  the  hands  or 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
this  bill  is  very  unjust  toward  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. We  presume  it  has  been  introduced  by  organized  labor,  which 
represents  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  laborers  of 
the  country.  For  some  years  we  have  been  manufacturing  articles  for 
Government  use,  although  taking  no  direct  Government  contract;  still, 
from  the  nature  of  this  bill,  we  presume  our  mills  would  be  included, 
together  with  the  other  manufacturers  who  manufacture  Government 
goods.  We  also  manufacture  for  the  open  market,  and  are,  of  course, 
in  competition  with  other  plants  who  do  not  make  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  would  be  therefore  untrammeled  in  their  hours  of  labor. 
These  outside  concerns  can  run  their  mills  anywhere  from  nine  to  ten 
or  eleven  hours,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  mills  forced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment regulations  to  work  only  eight  hours  will  be  unable  to  com- 
pete with  these  mills. 

The  mills  running  eight  hours  would  have  to  pay  their  laborers  the 
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same  daily  wage.  In  some  establishments  it  might  be  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  Government  work  from  the  general  work  and  run  two  classes 
of  laborers,  but  this  would  be  possible  in  only  a  few  eases,  and  in  those 
cases  would  result  in  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees. 
Those  working  ten  hours  would,  without  doubt,  want  to  receive  more 
pay  than  those  who  were  working  onlv  eight  hours  for  the  Govern- 
ment jobs.  The  resuit  would  be  that  the  concerns  who  are  selling  only 
a  small  portion  of  their  output  to  the  Government  would  withdraw 
entirely  from  Government  work.  We  certainly  should.  The  result 
to  the  Government  would  be  an  increase  of  prices  for  their  purchases, 
as  the  competition  would  be  largely  eliminated. 

Of  course  we  are  not  posing  as  constitutional  lawyers,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  a  law  of  this  kind  could  be  constitutional.  It  seems  to  be 
clearlv  class  legislation.  It  can  do  no  good  to  the  Government,  and 
would  confer  a  great  hardship  on  many  of  the  manufacturers. 

We  simply  submit  these  several  points,  and  could  enumerate  a  great 
many  more,  but  we  think  the  above  are  sufficient.  We  do  not  know 
that  an v  organized  effort  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  to  defeat 
this  bill,  but  we  are  quite  sure  it  is  being  urgently  advocated  by  the 
representatives  of  labor.  They  imagine  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  them,  but  we  feel  sure  that  in  the  long  run  they  would  suffer  more 
than  anyone  else.  We  do  not  know  your  position  on  this  bill,  but  we 
trust  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  oppose  it,  and  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

John  L.  Ropeh  Lumber  Company, 
W.  B.  Roper,  Seereta?*y. 


[Taylor,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Limited,  founders  and  machinists,  machine-molded  gears, 
band,  fly,  and  rope  wheels,  pipe-mill  machinery,  special  machines  designed  and 
built.     Office  and  works,  101  Grant  avenue.] 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  December  9%  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  petition  against  House  bill  No. 
3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service,  etc.,  employed  on  Govern- 
ment work,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Contracts  on  this  limited  hour  basis  we  could  not  handle  in  connec- 
tion with  our  other  work  on  a  different  basis. 

As  we  are  contractors  for  Government  work,  we  would  find  the 
working  of  these  two  bases  antagonistic;  and  rather  than  introduce 
such  bases  into  our  works  we  would  be  compelled  to  lose  all  Govern- 
ment work. 

As  the  Government  very  often  requires  guaranteed  times  of  deliv- 
ery, we  are  often  compelled  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  make 
deliveries  within  our  contract  time. 

As  we  understand  this  law,  it  prohibits  us  from  working  overtime. 
This  would  force  manufacturers  to  refuse  to  undertake  Government 
work  on  account  of  the  numerous  restrictions  this  bill  would  place  on 
same,  and  would  therefore  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of 
Government  work. 

Furthermore,  this  law  would  increase  the  number  of  people  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  same  amount  of  work.     We  have  been  laboring 
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under  difficulties  for  the  past  three  years  in  which  lack  of  competent 
help  was  very  apparent,  and  we  think  it  would  only  be  making  mat- 
ters worse  to  force  manufacturers  to  an  eight-hour  basis,  which  this 
law  laid  on  Government  work  would  be  but  the  beginning. 

We  trust  the  above  reasons  against  this  bill  will  have  your  consid- 
eration. 

Yours,  truly i  Taylor,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Limited, 

H.  M.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


[The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  apiarian  supplies.] 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  on  the  eight-hour  bill  now 
before  your  committee.     The  pernicious  effect  of  such  a  law  as  this 
bill  calls  for  would  be  very  great. 

While  we  do  not  manufacture  much  for  the  Government,  we  have  in 
several  instances  made  goods  for  it,  but  should  this  law  come  into  effect 
we  can  not  see  how  we  could  possibly  accept  such  work,  as  frequently 
such  goods  as  we  manufacture  would  require  passing  through  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  workmen  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  comply  strictly 
with  the  law,  and  if  not,  we  would  be  subject  to  a  tine  and  undoubt- 
edly the  labor  organizations  would  be  watchful  of  any  irregularities 
on  our  part.  The  fact  that  workmen  on  Government  contracts  would 
only  work  eight  hours  a  day  while  other  workmen  doing  more  skillful 
work  perhaps  would  be  working  ten  hours,  and  for  the  same  pay, 
would  cause  discontent.  Such  a  bill  would  be  the  entering  wedge  for 
universal  eight-hour  law  or  strikes  demanding  eight  hours'  work  for 
a  day. 

W  e  certainly  consider  this  bill  very  pernicious. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company, 
W.  T.  Falconer. 


The  Milburn  Wagon  Company, 

Office  of  the  President, 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  December  8,  1902. 

Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  file  with  you  our  protest  to  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  number  of  hours  labor  can  be  employed  by 
manufacturers  doing  work  for  the  Government  to  eight  hours.  There 
is  absolutely  no  sense  in  any  such  law. 

We  have  heretofore  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  during  the  Spanish  war,  and  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  absolutely  prohibit  us  from  bidding  on  any  Government 
work;  not  only  us,  but  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  the  Government  having  to  pay  much  larger 
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prices.  We  run  our  factory  ten  hours,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
irequently  drop  to  nine  hours,  sometimes  to  eight  hours,  and  our  men 
always  kick.  They  would  not,  of  course,  object  to  working  eight 
hours  if  they  got  pay  for  ten  hours,  but  when  we  are  running  ten 
hours  men  working  by  the  piece  usually  work  ten  hours  and  a  naif, 
and  would  work  twelve  if  we  would  permit  it. 

The  desire  for  this  bill  is  simply  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  and  for 
which  ten  hours'  pay  would  be  received.  It  can  not  be  enforced,  and 
if  any  one  State  should  enact  such  a  law  it  would  result  in  driving 
manufacturers  out  of  the  State.  In  our  line  of  business  and  in  a  great 
many  of  others,  with  competitors  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  no 
single  manufacturer  or  manufacturers  of  any  State  could  afford  to  work 
on  an  eight-hour  day  and  compete  with  others  working  in  States  where 
no  limit  was  put  upon  the  hours  of  labor.  The  tendency  of  the  times 
is  such  as  to  cause  alarm  to  every  thinking  citizen.  Labor  unions  are 
working  all  over  the  country  to  organize  unions  in  every  class  of  labor, 
including  school-teachers,  bookkeepers,  and  clerks,  and  get  them  to 
join  the  Federation  with  a  further  view  of  making  it  a  political  organi- 
zation; and  if  we  continue  to  admit  foreign  labor  and  permit  them  to 
become  citizens  after  a  short  residence,  the  day  is  rapidly  coming  when 
this  organization  will  control  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
national,  State,  and  municipal  government,  and  nontaxpaying  citizens 
will  be  practically  in  absolute  control.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
I  ours,  very  truly, 

Milburn  Wagon  Company. 


Verona  Tool  Works, 
PittHlmrg,  Pa.,  Decembe?- 9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  Permit  us  to  give  to  you  a  few  reasons  why  H.  R.  3076,  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service,  labor,  etc. ,  on  Government  work,  should 
not  be  passed. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  manufacturer  should  be  allowed  a  free  hand 
on  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  establishing  hours  of  labor  to  his 
requirements  and  general  conditions  existing  in  his  locality. 

Workmen  are  quite  willing  to  work  overtime  occasionally  that  they 
may  help  their  employer  to  Duild  up  a  business  which  will  insure  to 
them  a  permanent  position,  but  would  be  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
the  proposed  law. 

The  passage  of  such  a  law  would  be  a  trespass  upon  the  individual 
rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  workman,  and  the  limiting  of  hours 
or  service  in  private  establishments  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government. 
The  law  would  limit  the  earning  power  of  the  workman. 
The  arguments  of  labor  organizations  are  directed  to  reasons  why 
an  eight-hour  law  is  best  for  the  workingman.  They  are  silent  upon 
all  points  of  injury  by  application  of  same  to  the  business  of  private 
concerns. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Vebona  Tool  Works, 

O.  Metgalf,  Treasurer. 
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[Chisholm  Steel  Shovel  Works,  manufacturers  of  shovels,  spades,  scoops,  etc.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  It  having  been  urged  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  are  in  favor  of  the  "  eight-hour  bill,"  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  take  this  opportunity  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  believing  that  its  enactment  would,  for  reasons  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enumerate,  be  detrimental  to  the  country  at  large. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Chisholm  &  Sons, 
C.  H.  Randall,  Secretary. 


James  &  Mayer  Buggy  Company, 

Wholesale  Vehicle  Builders, 
$  Latcrenceburg,  Ind. ,  December  #,  1902. 

Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
known  as  the  eiirht-hour  bill,  H.  R.  30?6.  In  our  opinion  this  bill  was 
introduced  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  considered  to  be  an 
entering  wedge  for  forcing  an  eight-hour  law  on  all  manufacturers 
through  their  State  legislatures. 

We  could  give  twenty  good  and  cogent  reasons  against  the  wisdom 
of  such  an  act.  There  are  numbers  of  manufactures  situated  exactly 
as  the  carriage  manufacturers  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  Our  busi- 
ness is  practically  done  in  four  or  five  months  of  the  year.  During 
the  other  seven  months,  we  regret  to  say,  we  can  give  our  workmen 
only  about- an  average  of  five  hours'  employment  per  day.  They  beg 
us  ior  more  work  and  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  them  more. 
During  the  four  or  five  months  when  we  are  busy  they  are  delighted 
to  work  ten  or  even  twelve  hours  per  day.  If  a  law  similar  to  the 
one  now  before  you  should  be  passed  by  the  State  legislatures,  and 
enforced,  it  would  prevent  our  giving  them  this  extra  work  to  make 
up  the  yearly  average. 

Do  you  know  why  the  bridge  over  the  Atbara  River  was  built  by  an 
American  firm?  It  was  because  the  English  factories  are  so  hampered 
by  restrictions  that  they  could  make"  no  promises  as  to  prompt  delivery 
of  the  work,  whereas  the  American  firm  could  guarantee  delivery 
within  a  certain  time.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  prohibit  anv 
American  firm  from  repeating  this  exploit.  We  trust  that  you  will 
use  your  best  endeavors  to  defeat  this  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  &  Mayer  BiTggy  Company, 
By  Howard  K.  James,  President. 
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[St.  Louis  Car  Company.    Car  and  Truck  Builders.    Patent  Spiral  Journal  Bearings.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  cm  Education  cmd  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  In  reference  to  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of 
daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  we  take  the  liberty  of  urging  upon  you 
and  your  associates  on  this  committee  to  present  an  unfavorable  report 
on  this  bill,  as  same  would  work  untold  hardships  on  all  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States. 

While  we  do  little  or  no  Government  work,  yet  occasionally  we  are 
called  upon  to  help  out  other  contractors,  and  have  bid  on  Govern- 
ment work  when  an  opportunity  offers,  and  we  could  not  consistently 
conduct  our  business  under  an  eight-hour  law,  nor  could  we  ever 
attempt  to  bid  on  any  more  Government  work  if  this  law  should  go 
into  effect;  we  could  not  divide  our  working  hours,  so  we  would  not 
be  able  to  bid  on  any  Government  work  under  any  circumstances. 

Another  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it  would  be  an  unwarranted 
trespass  on  the  right  of  manufacturers  to  conduct  their  business  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  saw  fit.  For  instance,  at  present  it  is  hard 
enough  to  secure  skilled  workmen  and  accomplish  anything  in  a  ten- 
hour  working  day,  much  less  attempt  to  do  business  like  ours  in  an 
eight-hour  working  day.  In  the  painting  of  cars  alone  it  would 
require  twice  our  shoproom  were  we  strictly  confined  to  an  eight- 
hour  working  day.  Besides  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  on  two 
shifts  where  we  are  not  able  to  increase  this  capacity,  which  we  are 
not  able  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  law  would  certainly  limit  the  earning 
power  of  a  workman,  and  that  of  a  good  many  in  our  employ. 

Another  serious  objection  is  the  fact  that  such  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  this  Government  would  be  used  as  a  tool  by  every  black- 
mailer and  labor  agitator. 

We  trust  and  hope  your  committee  will  go  thoroughly  into  this  mat- 
ter and  that  you  will  not  hastily  make  a  favorable  report  without  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

St.  Louis  Car  Co., 

H.  F.  Vogel,  General  Manager. 


[Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  manufacturers  of  chilled  and  sand  rolls  rubber  mill 
machinery,  general  heavy  machinery,  and  castings.] 

Derby,  Conn.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable 
committee  our  intiense  disapproval  of  House  bill  No.  3076,  limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.  This  bill  is  advocated  by  organ- 
ized labor,  which  represents  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  working  classes 
in  this  country,  and  its  object  is  clearly  to  force  an  eight-hour  day  upon 
all  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  engaged  in 
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Government  work  or  not.  Either  the  Government  will  l>e  seriously 
handicapped  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  or  the  above  result 
will  inevitably  occur. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  do  any  Govern- 
ment work  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  do  other  work  on  a  nine  or  ten 
hour  basis.  The  bfll  would  limit  the  earning  power  of  individuals, 
very  seriously  hamper  the  operations  of  all  manufacturers,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  end  destroy  our  foreign  trade,  and  with  it  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  say  how  long  a  man  shall  work,  any  more  than  it  is  to  say  how 
long  he  shall  sleep.  In  other  words,  we  believe  the  law  as  proposed 
is  unconstitutional. 

The  reputation  of  the  Senate  as  a  conservative  body  and  one  guard- 
ing the  oest  interests  of  the  country  is  certainly  at  stake,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  a  right  to  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  killed. 
Yours  truly, 

Birmingham  Iron  Foundry, 
F.  D.  Wanning,  Secretary. 


The  Link  Belt  Engineering  Company, 

Nicetovm,  Philadelphia,  December  .9, 190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoOomas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  LoImh; 

Washington,  V.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  which  is  now  before  your  committee,  and  to  ask,  for  ourselves 
and  those  whom  we  represent,  your  earnest  protest  and  vigorous 
action  against  its  passage.  Should  this  bill,  limiting  the  hours  of 
daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work  be 
enacted  into  law,  manufacturers  who  undertake  Government  contracts 
in  addition  to  other  work  for  the  open  market  will  be  at  a  manifest 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  those  manufacturers  who  do  not  bid 
upon  work  for  the  Government* 

Again,  under  a  law  as  proposed,  workmen  who  have  any  part  in 
construction  of  Government  work  will  be  limited  to  eight  hours' labor 
in  each  day  on  which  they  take  any  part  in  such  work. 

The  operation  of  such  a  law  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  real  interests  of  the  industrious  workman  as  to  those  of 
the  employer,  and  it  is  therefore  in  no  spirit  of  selfishness  that  our 
objection  to  the  proposed  bill  is  laid  before  you. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

S.  Howard  Smith, 

Vice- President. 


[The  Hoover-Prout  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  Hoover  potato  digger,  etc.] 

Avery,  Ohio,  December  #,  190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McCottAS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  a  protest 
the  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  to  regulate  the  working  ' 
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labor  of  mechanics  for  work  that  is  done  for  the  Government.     Our 
reasons  for  entering  the  protest  are  as  follows: 

First.  In  making  the  working  day  eight  hours,  the  laborer  or 
mechanic  must  necessarily  receive  less  wages  per  day  than  if  they 
work  ten  hours,  because  at  present  they  are  receiving  fully  as  much 
wages  as  is  justified  by  the  general  condition  of  manufacturers. 

Second.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  regulate 
how  many  hours  per  day  a  man  works  when  he  is  working  for  a  manu- 
facturer, that  is,  as  a  Government  contract,  because  the  Government 
places  their  contracts  (or  should,  at  least)  where  they  can  get  them  the 
cheapest;  that  is,  material  and  everything  considered,  and  therefore 
they  should  not  step  in  and  say  that  a  manufacturer  can  only  allow 
their  men  to  work  eight  hours  per  day  where  heretofore  they  havealways 
been  working  ten.  A  man,  in  our  estimation,  can  stand  it  to  work 
ten  hours  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays  and  the  legal  holidays, 
and  feel  as  well,  ana  better,  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning, 
and  should  be  able  to  produce  first-class  work.  If  not,,  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  inspect  all  material  they  receive  and  then  they  are  at 
liberty  to  reject  such  as  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

Third.  This  bill  is  takiifg  an  undue  advantage  of  manufacturers  in 
general,  because  it  will  be  used  as  a  lever  to  force  all  manufacturers  to 
employ  their  men  only  eight  hours  per  dav,  where  it  would  be  a  great 
loss  both  to  themselves  and  their  men.  With  us,  for  instance,  we  only 
work  days,  and  consequently  work  ten  hours,  whereas  if  we  had  to 
work  eight  hours  it  would  cause  quite  a  loss  to  our  men  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  your  consideration,  and,  if  possible, 
keep  the  bill  from  passing  in  its  present  form,  wo  are, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Hoover-Prout  Co. 


[Rathbone  Stove  Works,  Rath  bone,  Sard  &  Co.,  Albany,  Chicago,  and  Detroit] 

North  Ferry  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Serutte  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Wc  desire  to  say  that  if  H.  R.  bill  No.  3076  should  become 
a  law  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  or  for  any  house  in  our  line  of 
business  to  supply  any  goods  to  the  Government,  because  wc  could  not 
possibly  conform  to  this  law  without  such  dislocation  and  revolution 
of  our  business  as  would  be  ruinous  to  us  and  to  our  workmen. 

A  large  number  of  our  workmen  work  by  the  piece,  and  work  as 
many  or  as  few  hours  as  they  see  fit.  There  are  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  work  is  scarce,  and  some  of  our  workmen  do  not  average 
seven  hours  per  day,  and  they  depend  upon  the  busy  season  of  the  year 
in  which  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  dull  period. 

This  proposed  law  is  wrong  in  principle,  would  be  unjust  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  and  to  their  workmen,  and  we  ask  that 
you  will  heartily  oppose  its  passage. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Rathbone,  Sard  &  Co. 
Grange  Sard,  President. 
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[The  Bostwick  Steel  Lath  Company,  manufacturers  of  galvanized  corrugated  expand- 
ing conductor  pipe,  elbows,  shoes,  hangers,  etc.,  Acme  metal  corner  strip,  galvan- 
ized eave  trougn,  black  and  galvanized  shingle  bands,  Bostwick  improved  fire-proof 
steel  lath,  successors  to  The  Niles  Manufacturing  Company  and  The  Ohio  Shingle 
Band  Company.] 

Niles,  Ohio,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  No.  3076,  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  limiting  the  hours  of  services  of 
laborers  employed  on  Government  work: 

Beg  to  ask  that  you  report  unfavorably  on  this  bill.  We  wish  to 
enter  protest,  and  trust  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  tp  the  Senate, 
but  be  reported  unfavorably  by  your  committee.  If  this  bill  should 
become  a  law  it  would  necessitate  a  complete  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  most  manufacturers'  plants,  and  would  be  working  a  great  dis- 
crimination on  themselves  and  no  great  pain  to  the  employees.  We 
trust  that  you  can  see  its  demoralizing  effect,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  its  passage. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Bostwick  Steel  Lath  Company. 


The  Solvay  Process  Company, 
Syracuse,  JV.  Y.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  mi  Education  and  Labo?; 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  culled  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  which  is  a  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers, 
etc.,  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States.  We  have 
carefully  read  the  bill,  which  we  understand  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  will  come  up  for  action  before  the  Senate  within  a  short 
time.  We  desire  to  enter  our  formal  disapproval  of  the  proposed  act, 
and  would  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  tne  objections  which  occur 
to  us. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  bill  distinctly  interferes  with  the  free  right 
of  the  contract  as  between  an  emplover  and  his  employees,  by  making 
a  distinction  between  the  the  class  of  laborers  who  shall  be  permittea 
to  work  upon  Government  work  and  others,  and  also  by  restricting 
the  rights  of  both  parties  in  making  a  contract  for  the  performance  of 
any  given  work.  We  hold  that  this  is  not  a  proper  restriction  and  one 
whicn  would  work  great  damage  and  injury  if  it  was  put  into  effect. 

Again,  we  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  required  number 
of  men  to  perform  our  work  under  the  existing  arrangement  of  hours, 
and  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  for  us  to  perform  the  same 
amount  of  work  under  the  proposed  bill  as  we  are  now  performing,  to 
our  satisfaction  and  to  that  of  our  employees.  The  adoption  of  the 
proposed  measure  would,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  compel 
employers  of  labor,  whether  work  on  Government  contract  o**  "■*■+* 
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adopt  the  eight-hour  plan  proposed  in  this  measure.  The  industries  of 
the  country  would  be  seriously  crippled  and  for  a  considerable  time, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  to-day  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  to 
carry  out  the  enormous  scale  of  production  demanded  of  the  country 
and  under  which  we  have  now  been  working  for  some  time. 

If  the  bill  as  proposed  should  be  properly  and  strictly  carried  out, 
it  would  become  impossible  for  the  Government  to  purchase  supplies 
of  any  kind,  save  from  a  very  few  institutions,  whicn  would  fit  them- 
selves for  doing  Government  work  entirely,  and  even  from  these  it  is 
possible  that  the  Government  might  be  seriously  inconvenienced, 
because  we  notice  that  no  subcontractor  or  party  furnishing  supplies 
to  a  contractor  is  permitted  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  employ  any  of 
his  workmen  for  a  greater  time  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

Whether  we  look  at  it  from  the  view  point  of  the  wo  Amen,  the 
employer  of  labor,  the  Government,  or  the  other  consumer  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor,  we  can  not  see  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  beneficial, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  For  these  reasons,  and  many 
others  which  we  could  elaborate,  we  wish  to  object  to  the  passage  of  this 
proposed  measure,  believing  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the 
parties  interested  to  restrict  the  opportunities  for  industrial  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  We  therefore  urge  your  committee  to  report  the 
above-mentioned  measure  with  your  disapproval. 
We  remain  yours,  truly, 

The  Solvay  Process  Company, 
D.  R.  Hazard,  President. 


[Charles  A.  Eaton  Company,  makera  of  shot's.     Boston  office,  119  Lincoln  street]. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  December  #,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Seriate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  much  interested  iu  reading  over  the  pro- 
visions of  11.  R.  3076,  and  would  desire  to  file  our  protest  against  the 
same  becoming  a  law. 

We  find  that  in  manufacturing  shoes  for  the  Government,  which  we 
have  considered  heretofore,  that  there  are  already  handicaps  to  the 
business  which  tend  to  prevent  the  Government's  getting  the  goods  at 
the  most  favorable  prices  obtainable  and  in  a  fair  comparison  with 
prices  which  are  established  on  a  general  line  furnished  to  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  country.  This  is  owing  to  the  conditions  adopted  by 
the  Government  as  regards  specifications  of  construction  and  inspec- 
tion. Now,  if  the  production  of  goods  is  to  be  still  further  handi- 
capped by  an  eight-nour  clause  regarding  the  employment  of  labor, 
we  are  certain  that  it  will  work  to  tne  injury  of  the  Government,  and 
also  to  the  manufacturer  who  attempts  the  production  of  the  shoes 
under  conditions  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  manufacturing  trade 
as  it  is  now  conducted. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  order  for  the  Government  to 
get  the  quotations  and  treatment  that  it  deserves,  it  must  contract  for 
its  supplies  with  manufacturers  whose  product  goes  to  the  open  mar- 
ket, and  whose  plants  are  operated  on  that  basis;  and  to  require  that 
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a  portion  of  the  plant  should  be  operated  on  Government  work  on  an 
eight-hour  basis  while  the  balance  is  working  ten  hours  on  the  regular 
product  certainly  will  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  undoubtedly 
will  prevent  many  from  competing  who  would  do  so  if  they  were  free 
to  establish  the  hours  of  labor  ana  factory  conditions  which  are  oper- 
ative in  the  locality  in  which  they  may  be  established. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  be  operative  in  its 
present  form  which  certainly  will  appeal  to  any  person  who  is  in  the 
business  of  employing  Jabor  extensively,  and  whose  product  goes  to 
the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  it  is  these  manufacturers  to  whom 
the  Government  must  look  for  many  of  its  supplies;  and  in  order  to 
gjet  the  best  results  I  submit  to  you  that  their  condition  should  be  con- 
sidered and  their  methods  of  manufacture,  and  anything  that  is  entirely 
foreign  to  those  methods  should  not  be  encouraged  without  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  of  the  manufacturer. 

We  are  satisfied,  personally,  that  this  demand  does  not  come  directly 
from  the  labor  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  pressure  from  outside  agitators,  and  it  should  not 
be  decided  favorably  from  that  basis  alone,  for  certainly  there  are 
many  greater  interests  in  connection  therewith  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  given  proper  attention.  A  great  part  of  the 
manufacturing  trade  of  the  country  is  disposed  to  shorten  hours  as 
much  as  conditions  will  warrant,  but  the  Government  should  not  be  a 
loser  in  this  matter,  but  should  receive  the  equitable  treatment  that  it 
deserves,  and  should  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  market  and 
purchasing  its  supplies  upon  the  same  basis  that  private  individuals  do. 

Before  any  such  important  measure  is  enacted  the  manufacturing 
industries  should  certainly  be  heard  from. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Charles  A.  Eaton  Company. 
Charles  A.  Eaton. 


[The  National  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  standard  wire  goods,  house 
furnishing  goods,  bank  and  office  railing,  window  guards,  elevator  im-losures,  etc. 
Established  1874.     103  Chambers  street,  New  York.] 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Dewnber  8,  190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  (ra/n?n  Ittee  on  Educatitm  and  Labor, 

Washington  i  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  record  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  employed  on  Gov- 
ernment work  (H.  R.  3076). 

It  certainly  seems  to  us  that  the  passage  of  any  such  bill  would  not 
only  be  generally  inadvisable  and  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  manufacturers  alike,  but  that  it  would  be  an  extremely 
unjust  measure,  and  for  a  great  many  other  reasons  one  which  should 
not  become  a  law.  One  reasou  for  the  statements  above  made,  in  our 
judgment,  is,  to  make  our  own  case  a  point,  that  many  manufacturers 
would  have  to  refuse  to  undertake  Government  work  of  any  sort, 
whether  furnishing  direct  to  the  Government  or  as  subcontractors, 
and  such  refusal  would  throw  Government  work  into  very  many  f 
hands  than  at  present,  not  only  tending  to  raise  the  price  to  t\ 
ernment  for  work  furnished  and  increasing  the  chances  for 
through  diminished  competition,  but  also  increase  the  chance 
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and  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  getting  its  work 
done  or  supplies  furnished. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  concern  to  separate  its  Government 
work  from  the  rest  of  its  business  and  run  part  of  a  factory  on  one 
system  and  the  rest  of  it  on  another,  and  we  believe  that  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  law  would  be  an  encroachment  upon  both  the  rights 
of  the  workingman  himself  and  the  manufacturer  which  would  be 
entirely  unwarranted,  even  if  not  absolutely  unconstitutional. 

We  believe  that  it  would  work  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  and  to  the  great  body  of  the 
workingmen  themselves,  and  for  our  part  we  very  strongly  urge  that 
the  bill  be  not  favorably  reported. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  National  Manufacturing  Company, 
H.  A.  Hildreth,  President. 


[Keystone-Elgin  watches.     The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company.     Established  1853. 
Factory,  general  offices,  and  export  office.] 

Philadelphia,  Decembe?*  9,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sib:  We  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  House  resolution  No.  3076.  We  consider  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  American  working  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  general  commerce  and  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  workingman,  as  it  is  distinct  in  dis- 
crimination between  the  workman  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  and  the  workman  who  is  in  the  employ  of  a  private 
enterprise,  and  is  therefore  class  legislation. 

It  is  impractical  in  that  almost  all  Government  work  is  more  or  less 
allied  with  private  contract,  and  if  this  bill  were  to  become  a  law  it 
would  be  necessary  for  any  private  contractor,  who  might  bo  produc- 
ing a  certain  article  which  was  to  go  into  Government  work,  employing 
such  of  his  men  as  were  working  on  this  particular  Government  work 
on  eight  hours'  time,  while  the  rest  of  the  workmen  in  the  same  shop 
would  be  on  the  regular,  customary  time,  a  condition  which  you  can 
readily  appreciate  would  be  impractical  and  cause  great  confusion  and 
injustice. 

The  era  of  prosperity  which  this  country  is  enjoying  to-day  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  tremendous  effort  whicfi  the  manufacturers,  in  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  United  States,  have  put  forth  in  the  past 
few  years  toward  the  development  of  foreign  trade.  These  results 
coula  not  have  been  accomplished  under  an  eight-hour  labor  law,  and 
such  a  law  would  cause  inestimable  loss  and  injury  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  country. 

England  to-day  is  rapidly  losing  her  commercial  supremacy  from 
just  such  causes  as  this  Dill  will  tend  to  bring  about,  ana  we  therefore 
most  strenuously  protest  against  its  passage. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company, 
C.  M.  Fogg,  Secretary. 
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[All  agreements  contingent  upon  strikes,  accidents,  or  other  causes  beyond  our  con- 
trol. Chester  B.  Albree  Iron  Works,  bridge  railing,  pneumatic  machinery,  struc- 
tural work,  forgings.] 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  December  8,  1902. 
Senator  M.  S.  Quay, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  House  resolution  3076,  relative  to 
the  eight-hour  law  for  all  Government  work,  we  would  state  that  in 
our  opinion  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  pass  the  law,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  In  shops  in  which  Government  work  forms  a  good  portion 
of  the  total  output  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  men  work  eight 
hours  on  Government  work  and  the  remainder  nine  or  ten  hours  on 
other  work  without  causing  trouble  among  the  men. 

Second.  If  the  entire  works  were  run  on  the  eight-hour  plan,  we 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  our  competitors  would  pay  for 
nine  or  ten  hours'  work,  and  hence  could  not  compete. 

Third.  The  reduction  in  time  would  greatly  limit  the  yearly  output 
of  our  works,  and  hence  require  either  a  larger  shop  or  two  or  more 
turns  of  men,  or  a  smaller  annual  business. 

Fourth.  The  working  of  night  shifts  is  never  so  efficient  as  day 
work.     This  needs  no  demonstration,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Fifth.  Overtime  work  to  keep  up  the  product  is  so  expensive  that 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  efforts  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chester  B.  Albree  Iron  Works, 
Per  C.  B.  Albree. 


[Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.    Pioneer  Suspender  Company,  sole 
manufacturers  of  the  Brighton  silk  garter.] 

718  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  December  5,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  respectfully  request 
you  to  vote  "no"  on  this  bill.  The  reasons  for  same  are  manifold, 
among  the  more  important  ones  being  the  following:  We  occasion- 
ally make  suspenders  for  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy;  many  of 
the  deliveries,  at  the  request  of  the  Departments,  being  in  very  quick 
time.  If  the  eight-hour  limit  becomes  a  law  it  will  increase  the  cost  of 
our  production  to  the  Government,  and  would  delay  delivery  of  goods. 
In  addition  to  the  above  it  would  necessitate  that  fjortion  of  our 
employees  working  on  the  Government  contract  ceasing  their  work 
earlier  than  those  on  our  regular  orders. 
Very  .truly,  yours, 

Pioneer  Suspender  Company, 
Frank  A.  Freeman,  Treasurer. 
S.  Doc.  141 21 
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The  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  Incorporated, 

Thirty-third  and  Walnut  Streets, 

Philadelphia,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  which  we  understand  is  now  before  your  committee.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  proposed  law  would  not  only  work  to  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  our  own  shop,  but,  we  are  sure,  in  a  general  way,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  it  we  should  be  compelled  to  decline  to  bid  on 
any  Government  work  or  become  subcontractors.  Our  shops  are  not 
ana  could  not  be  organized  so  as  to  work  eight  hours,  nor  could  we 
work  two  shifts,  for  in  these  busy  times  we  find  it  utterly  impossible 
to  secure  sufficient  and  proper  help  for  the  nine-hour  day  we  now 
work.  The  objections  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law  are  too  numerous 
to  mention,  and  we  earnestly  nope  it  will  not  prevail. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 
E.  F.  Burns,  Vice- President 


[Long-Knight  Lumber  Company,  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers    Office  and 
yards,  J 025  Lewis  street.     Specialty,  hardwoods.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Decembers,  1902. 
The  Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  a/nd  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  your 
committee,  we  wish  to  enter  our  most  emphatic  protest  against  the 

Eassage  of  this  bill,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  as  we  believe  that  a 
iw  of  this  sort  properly  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  will  upset 
in  a  very  serious  manner  the  entire  commercial  fabric,  as  nearly  every 
commercial  product  is  used  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  proposed  law  makes  every  employer  of  labor  liable  to 
a  penalty  for  working  his  operatives  longer  tnan  eight  hours. 

Many  factories  now  in  existence  can  not  run  on  such  a  basis,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  drive  many  con- 
cerns out  of  business.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  objection  applies  equally 
to  the  concerns  employing  hourty  labor  or  piecework;  the  latter  has 
the  greater  objection  in  that  the  employee  can  not  exercise  his  privi- 
lege of  working  more  than  eight  hours,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  of  the  employer. 

We  trust  that  your  committee  will  make  an  adverse  report  on  the 
proposed  bill,  as  we  consider  it  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  country. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Long-Knight  Lumber  Co., 
W.  W.  Knight, 

President  and  Treasurer. 
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[Stanley  G.  Flagg  &  Co.,  malleable  iron,  gray  iron,  and  steel  foundries.  Superior 
steel  castings  made  to  order,  from  1  ounce  to  300  pounds.  Malleable  foundry, 
Pottstown,  Pa.    Office  424  North  Nineteenth  street.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  House  resolution  No.  3076  is  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  We  under- 
stand that  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  require  that  all  work 
made  under  Government  contract  shall  be  made  only  at  such  plants  as 
are  operated  but  eight  hours  per  day. 

We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  operate  our  plants  on 
such  a  short  schedule,  and  consequently  we  shall  be  obliged  to  decline 
either  to  bid  for  or  to  accept  Government  business.  The  reasons 
which  appear  to  us  why  this  bill  should  not  pass  are  many  and  varied, 
but  we  think  the  greatest  reason  is  that  working  upon  an  eight-hour 
basis  it  would  be  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those 
who  worked  longer  hours,  and  consequently  would  compel  all  such 
manufacturers  to  limit  their  output  to  Government  work  alone. 

Two  schedules  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  one  plant. 
Again,  the  present  condition  of  business  is  such  that  the  output  of  any 
plant  would  be  seriously  decreased  working  upon  such  a  schedule  and 
in  many  factories  it  would  mean  a  serious  loss  of  business.  Again, 
we  believe  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  any  man,  for  a  continu- 
ous period,  to  produce  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he  now  pro- 
duces in  ten. 

We  think  the  measure  is  entirely  too  radical  to  merit  the  attention 
of  anyone  interested  in  the  manufactures  of  this  country;  and  hoping 
the  bill  may  not  pass,  we  are, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Stanley  G.  Flagg  &  Co. 


[The  Taylor  &  Boggis  Foundry  Company,  manufacturers  of  light  gray  iron  castings, 
builders'  hardware,  oil  and  gas  stoves,  japanners  and  electroplaters.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  mi  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington.,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  do  not  think  the  House  resolution  3076,  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  should  become 
a  law  for  a  number  of  reasons,  principally  because  every  manufacturer 
should  have  perfect  freedom  to  employ  labor.  It  is  a  matter  between 
employer  and  employee,  and  we  hold  that  the  Government  would  be 
trespassing  upon  our  rights  when  they  dictate  to  private  manufacturers 
as  to  the  number  of  hours  we  shall  employ  labor  simply  because  a 
portion  of  our  men  may  be  doing"  some  Government  work  or  manufac- 
turing something  they  use,  and  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  wrong  to  the 
employee  to  say  to  him  you  shall  not  work  but  so  many  hours  each 
day;  his  freedom  is  curtailed  unwarrantably.  We  therefore  urge  an 
unfavorable  report. 

Yours  truly,  The  Taylor  &  Boggis  Foundry  Co., 

R.  H.  Boggis,  President. 
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[Geo.  D.  Barnard  &  Co.,  manufacturing  stationers,  Laclede  and  Vandeventer  avenues. 
Printing,  blank  books,  lithographing.  No  order  too  large  for  our  capacity.  No 
order  too  small  for  our  careful  attention.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  8, 1909. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  a/nd  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

De4R  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  House  resolution 
No.  3076,  which  we  learn  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now,  we  believe, 
with  your  committee. 

We  desire  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  It 
seems  to  us  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  manufacturer  or 
contractor;  certainly  interferes  with  the  affairs  of  localities. 

What  kind  of  discipline  do  you  think  we  would  have  in  our  factory 
with  our  force  working  nine  hours  a  day,  if  we  had  a  Government 
contract  and  could  only  work  that  portion  .°*  the  force  working  on 
that  contract  eight  hours  a  day  ?  W^  imagine  it  would  be  like  what 
^General  Sherman  once  said  war  was. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  some  of  our  legislators  in  their  efforts  to  benefit 
the  laboring  men  (and  incidentallv  catching  their  vote)  that  they  have 
leaned  so  far  toward  him  that  they  have  worked,  and  are  willing  to 
work,  a  hardship  on  the  employer. 

In  reading  the  provisions  of  this  bill  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  party 
originating  the  same  thought  railroads  and  transportation  companies 
had  been  imposed  upon  enough  (and  we  heartily  agree  with  him  if 
those  were  his  thoughts)  and  this  time  he  would  take  an  extra  twist  on 
the  manufacturers. 

In  saying  we  are  in  hopes  Congress  would  not  disturb  present  con- 
ditions, we  are  saying,  we  believe,  what  ninety -nine  out  of  one  hundred 
of  the  business  men  of  this  country  wish.  In  other  words,  we  desire 
to  be  let  alone. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  will  conclude  this  is  not  beneficial, 
and  that  the  same  will  not  be  enacted,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Geo.  D.  Barnard  &  Co. 


[Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Company,  Incorporated,  manufacturers  of  Clipper  hand  and 
pony  mowers.  Cash  orders  have  the  preference  over  all  other  orders  and  are  filled 
the  day  they  arrive.] 

Norristovm,  Pa.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  do  not  believe  in  the  eight-hour-a-day  bill  that  is 
about  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  We  believe  that  a  law  passed 
making  eight  hours  a  day's  work  would  ruin  our  country,  because  to 
shorton  the  hours  per  day  will  increase  the  price  of  material  and  the 
price  of  manufacturing  articles,  and  these  extra  prices  must  come  out 
of  the  consumers  in  the  end,  and  when  material  and  labor  are  too  high 
the  demand  for  goods  will  drop  off  and  one  factory  after  another  will 
close  its  doors.  We  do  not  want  the  Government  to  say  that  eight 
hours  is  a  day's  work,  and  thereby  close  our  factories  and  make  pau- 
pers out  of  the  laboring  class  of  people. 

Second.  We  do  not  tnink  that  the  Government  has  any  right  to  die- 
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tate  to  the  manufacturers  how  they  shall  run  their  plants.  He  must 
run  his  plant  to  suit  himself  and  those  employed  by  him  in  order  to 
make  a  success  out  of  same,  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  Government 
should  in  any  way  dictate  to  the  manufacturer  about  the  running  of 
his  plant.  You  drive  the  manufacturer  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
country  is  practically  ruined,  and  you  know  by  passing  the  eight-hour 
law  you  wnl  drive  many  a  factory  out  of  existence. 
Respectfully, 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
R.  K.  Ortt,  President. 


[The  Harvey  &  Watte  Company,  manufacturers  of  walking  canes,  umbrella  and 
parasol  sticks,  ivory,  bone,  horn,  and  hard  woods,  brier  and  wood  pipes,  billiard 
balls.     Ivory  cut  to  order.     1804  to  1826  East  Venango  street,  Station  E.  J 

Philadelphia,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers,  we  are  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  House  bill  No.  3076,  for  the  following  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  and  trust  it  may  be  negatively  reported: 

First.  We  have  formerly  contracted  for  and  furnished  thereon  a 
large  quantity  of  tent  poles  to  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal,  in  this  city,  and 
are  at  present  engaged  upon  a  contract  for  furnishing  horn  sword 
grips  to  the  Springfield  Armory,  in  Massachusetts. 

Second.  We  have  also  furnished  similar  goods  to  the  trade  through- 
out the  country  upon  satisfactory  terms. 

Third.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  manufacturing  that  very 
nearly  all  of  our  over  one  nundred  employees  should  perform  their 
labor  by  piecework,  and  which,  according  to  the  law  of  demand, 
should  be  from  five  to  seven  and  one-half  and  ten  hours,  respectively. 
Fourth.  Were  the  provisions  of  the  above  bill  to  be  made  effective 
by  the  United  States,  we  would  be  compelled  to  decline  acceptance  of 
future  proposals,  as  the  private  demand,  without  such  restrictions, 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  Nor  are  we  aware  of  any  manufacturer 
of  similar  foods  who  is  in  a  changed  condition  to  accept  any  proposals 
enfettered  by  its  requirements  of  labor. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Harvey  &  Watts  Co., 
Wm.  C.  Sharpless,  President. 


The  P.  M.  Siiarples  Tubular  Cream 

Separators  and  Dairy  Appliances, 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Ourselves,  like  many  other  manufacturers,  are  consid- 
erably worried  over  the  prospect  of  House  resolution  3076  becoming 
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a  law.  While  we  do  not  manufacture  anything  directly  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, yet,  of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Government  is  a  leader  in 
all  lines  in  which  it  is  engaged.  In  other  words,  if  the  Government 
forces  an  eight-hour  law  among  mechanics  it  must  have  a  verv  impor- 
tant effect  on  manufacturers,  regardless  of  any  connection  they  may 
have  with  Government  work.  Broadly  considered,  it  seems  beyond 
question  that  the  time  a  man  should  work  should  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand  and  by  the  contract  which  should 
l>e  made  between  him  and  his  employer.  That  there  should  be  any 
legislation  whatever  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  altogether  wrong. 
Under  present  conditions  we  are  having  hard  enough  time  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers,  especially  for  foreign  markets,  ana  to 
make  any  tie  of  our  hands  whatever  is  practically  to  eliminate  us  from 
competition. 

Moreover,  such  a  rule  as  this,  were  it  to  come  into  general  applica- 
tion, would  be  bad  for  both  employers  and  employees.  Were  we  in 
our  own  establishment  to-day  to  voluntarily  establish  an  eight-hour 
limit,  not  only  would  we  increase  the  cost  of  our  production  at  least  25 
per  cent,  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  items  are  concerned,  but  would 
lose  a  large  portion  of  our  men,  who  would  go  off  to  other  manufac- 
turers where  they  could  secure  a  chance  to  make  overtime.  Our 
manufacturing  operations,  like  those  of  many  other  concerns,  are  to  a 
large  extent  done  on  semiautomatic  machinery.  The  output  per  hour 
from  these  machines  is  just  about  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the  product 
from  them  would  be  cut  down  just  about  in  exact  proportion  as  the 
time  might  be  cut  down.  Many  of  these  machines  we  run  until  10 
o'clock  at  night;  of  course,  paying  the  workmen  by  the  hour  for  the 
time  they  work.  The  privilege  of  thus  working  overtime,  making 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  is  desired  by  almost  every 
man  in  our  employ,  and  to  pass  a  law  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
forbid  a  man  working  or  being  employed  over  eight  hours  a  day  would 
be  a  positive  harm  to  the  employee  as  well  as  to  the  employer.  Not 
one  of  our  men  is  compelled  to  work  longer  than  he  wishes  to  work,  or 
than  he  agrees  to  work,  and  any  law  that  would  prevent  a  free  hand  in 
the  conduct  of  our  business  in  this  particular  would  be  most  distasteful 
to  both  us  and  our  employees.  Our  employees  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  success  of  this  business  as  we  are,  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
fully  recognize  that  fact,  and  such  a  rule  as  is  proposed  by  this  House 
resolution,  if  applied  to  our  business,  would  not  only  limit  the  earning 
power  of  both  our  plant  and  our  workmen,  but  would  be  very  liable 
to  put  both  of  us  largely  out  of  business.  We  sincerely  hope  that  no 
legislation  of  this  character  will  ever  be  enacted,  for  not  only  does  it 
savor  too  much  of  the  monarchical  methods  of  certain  European  gov- 
ernments, but  it  is  wrong  in  principle  and  would  have  disastrous  results. 
We  certainly  hope  you  will  do  everything  you  can  to  have  this  House 
resolution  turned  down.' 

About  four  hundred  men  employed. 

Yours,  truly,  P.  M.  Suarples. 
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[Balke  &  Kraoss  Co.,  lumber,  lime,  and  coal;  planing  mill;  lath,  shingles,  sash,  doors, 
blinds,  window  and  door  frames,  posts,  cement,  plaster,  hair,  sewer  and  flue  pipe, 
fire  brick  and  clay.    Office  and  yards,  corner  Market  and  Missouri  streets.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  8, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  your  committee  is  now  considering 
House  resolution  No.  3076. 

In  regard  to  this  bill,  we  would  like  to  say  that  our  work  is  mostly 
in  the  building  line,  and  this  is  mostly  confined  to  about  eight  months 
in  the  summer,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  push  matters 
during  that  time  and  we  must  work  ten  hours  to  get  our  orders  out. 
During  these  eight  months  we  put  on  all  the  men  we  can  get  and  all 
we  have  floor  space  for.  During  the  other  four  months  in  the  year 
we  can  get  our  work  out  with  half  a  force.  We  hope  you  will  report 
against  this  bill. 

Yours,  truly,  Balke  &  Krauss  Co. 


Rice  Mills,  West  Point  Mill  Company, 

Charlatan,  S.  C,  Decembers,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  o?i  Education  and  Labor. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  file  with  you  our  protest  against  the  passage 
of  eight-hour  bill  H.  R.  3076,  in  connection  with  the  eight-hour  law, 
and  earnestly  request  that  your  influence  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  passage  of  the  same  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Should  this  bill 
go  into  effect  it  would  disorganize  our  present  system,  create  dissatis- 
faction among  the  laboring  classes,  ana  must  result  in  additional  cost 
of  the  manufactured  goods,  and  in  our  case  react  against  the  agricultural 
interest,  for  whom  our  milling  business  is  done.  Competent  labor  is 
growing  very  scarce,  and  our  employees  would  simply  resume  work 
on  "  second  snift "  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  eignt  hours,  thereby 
increasing  their  laboring  hours  during  the  day,  as  competent  men  can 
not  be  procured  to  take  up  the  second  shift  of  eight  hours.  Our 
employees  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  present  nours  and  earn- 
ings, and  at  all  times  are  perfectly  willing  and  anxious  to  work  extra 
time  or  night  work  during  our  busy  season.  We  trust  that  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  earnest  and  prompt  attention,  and  do  all  in  your 
power  to  kill  this  bill. 

Yours,  respectfully,  West  Point  Mill  Co., 

By  Saml.  G.  Stoney,  President. 


[William  Mann  Company,  stationers,  blank-bookmakers,  printers,  and  lithographers.] 

Philadelphia,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Referring  to  House  resolution  No.  3076,  "  limiting  hours  of 
daily  services  of  laborers,"  etc.,  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against 
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the  passage  of  such  bill.  We  are,  and  have  been,  contractors  in  a 
smalt  way  with  several  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  for 
certain  goods,  and  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  we  will  not  be  able  to  bid 
nor  contract  with  the  Government.  Our  people  are  working  fifty- 
four  hours  per  week,  and  during  the  busy  season  frequently  at 
night,  for  which  they  get  extra  pay.  It  would  be  simply  impossible 
for  us  to  run  two  sets  of  hands,  and  the  consequence  would  De  that 
one  of  the  departments,  viz,  the  United  States  Treasury,  6buld  not 
obtain  goods  01  our  manufacture,  which  they  have  been  using  for  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years.  % 

One  reason  is,  we  believe  this  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  would 
interfere  with  our  right  to  make  contracts  with  the  people  who  work 
for  us,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  labor  unions  endeavoring  to  force 
unjust  conditions  on  the  manufacturers  bv  national  legislation. 

We  believe  such  legislation  to  be  injurious  to  the  manufacturer  and 
of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  employee,  as  the  employee  gets  paid  for 
his  services  under  existing  conditions,  and  if  any  change  of  working 
hours  are  to  be  made  it  should  be  by  an  agreement  between  the 
employer  and  employee,  and  not  by  force  exercised  by  national  legis- 
lation. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  bill  referred  to  will  not  be  favorably 
considered  by  your  committee. 

Yours,  truly,  Wilmam  Mann  Company, 

Chas.  H.  Mann, 

President. 


[Office  of  Thofi.  Dowling,  manufacturer  of  yellow-pine  lumber,  timber,  shingles,  and 

rosin-barrel  staves.] 

Live  Oak,  Fla.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  manufacturer  and  a  friend  to  the 
laboring  people  to  put  in  my  protest  against  the  passage  of  bill  H.  R. 
3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  labor  bin.  My  reasons  are  as  follows: 
First.  I  claim  that  a  man  can  not  do  a  day's  work  in  eight  hours, 
having  had  a  great  deal  of  personal  experience  in  this  line  myself,  first 
as  a  laborer  and  then  as  employer  of  laborers. 

Second.  That  it  would  greatly  work  against  too  many  laborers  who 
have  large  families  to  support,  and  almost  compelled  from  time  to  time 
to  do  all  the  extra  work  they  can  in  order  to  support  their  families. 

Third.  It  will  undoubtedly  cause  great  hardships  and  annoyance  in 
various  ways  to  contractors  and  manufacturers. 

I  trust  that  vou  will  see  this  matter  from  the  right  standpoint  and 
oppose  the  bill. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Thos.  Dowling. 
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[Bohr,  Pfaff  &  Co.,  manufacturing  confectioners  and  wholesale  peanuts,  northeast 
corner  Second  and  Race  streets.] 

Cincinnati,  December  8,  1902. 
Hoit*  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  resolution  3076,  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  wish  to  enter  a  protest 
against  this  bill,  as  it  would  practically  ruin  our  business  if  we  were 
compelled  to  run  our  factory  in  accordance  therewith.  Our  goods  are 
all  j^xxls  which  might  be  called  perishable  and  can  not  be  manufactured 
ahead,  and  the  result  is  from  the  1st  of  August  until  Christmas  we  are 
compelled  to  work  overtime  to  fill  our  orders.  The  confectionery 
business  in  general  would  suffer  in  case  this  bill  became  a  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Buhr,  Pfaff  &  Co. 


[John  B.  Miller  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mens,  boys,  and  ladies'  wool  hats,  all 

colors  and  styles.] 

Reading,  Pa.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  From  a  manufacturing  standpoint  it  would  be  very  unde- 
sirable to  pass  H.  R.  bill  3076,  as  it  would  lead  to  demands  for  similar 
conditions  and  restrictions  on  the  manufacturers  and  employers  of 
labor  all  over  the  country.  It  would  be  detrimental  to  both  the 
employer  and  employee. 

Truly  yours,  John  R.  Miller  &  Co. 


Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  No  doubt  the  House  bill  No.  3076,  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  will  at  an  early  date  come  up  for 
consideration. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  tools  which  are  largely  used  in  Government 
armories,  shipyards,  and  on  board  ship  in  the  Navy,  I  wish  to  enter 
my  protest  against  the  eight-hour  law.  We  can  not,  unless  all  other 
manufacturers  in  this  same  line  of  business  adopt  an  eight-hour  day, 
avoid  becoming  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  and  liable  under  this 
law. 

Our  goods  are  manufactured  and  shipped  to  the  jobbing  hardware 
trade  throughout  the  country.  These  jobbers  bid  on  the  specifications 
furnished  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  it  rarely  ever  happens  that  an 
order  is  placed  by  the  Government  directly  with  the  manufacturer, 
and  we  would  thus  be  furnishing  goods  to  the  Government  on  which 
we  might  be  liable  for  fines  under  this  law.    To  avoid  such  fines  it 
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would  be  necessary  for  us  to  insist  upon  it  that  no  customer  should 
bid  on  a  Government  contract,  which  would  handicap  us  in  our  com- 
petition with  other  manufacturers  who  are  not  alive  to  their  responsi- 
bilities under  such  an  act. 

We  think  this  law  would  not  only  work  a  hardship  on  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  line  of  specialty,  but  it  would  also  work  a  hardship  on 
the  workmen  themselves,  as  all  of  our  prices  are  based  on  a  ten-hour 
day,  and  if  the  factory  runs  less  than  ten  hours  the  pay  of  each  operator 
is  reduced  proportionately  to  the  time  the  factory  runs. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  this  law  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  it 
would  prevent  the  employer  and  the  employee  contracting  for  a  given 
length  of  time  of  services  per  day  which  might  otherwise  be  entirely 
agreeable  and  in  fact  very  desirable  for  both  parties. 

All  the  manufacturers  in  our  line  of  goods  are  doing  a  fairly  hand- 
some export  business.  We  are  at  the  present  time  being  crowded 
very  hard  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  by  German  manufac- 
turers, who,  by  reason  of  very  much  lower  wages  paid  per  man  and  to 
the  fact  that  all  European  countries  have  a  tariff  on  the  class  of  tools  we 
manufacture,  are  able  to  undersell  us  in  most  of  the  foreign  markets, 
and  the  only  thing  at  the  present  time  that  enables  us  to  compete  at  all 
with  the  German  manufacturers  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  American 
goods  in  this  line  are  superior  in  quality  to  the  German  makes. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  run  but  eight  hours  a  day  we  will  be  even- 
tually compelled  to  pay  more  per  hour  for  our  labor,  and  would  then 
be  so  handicapped  as  to  cost  that  our  goods  would  eventually  be  driven 
entirely  from  the  European  markets. 

Again,  the  raw  material  used  in  this  line  of  manufacture  is  the  fin- 
ished product  of  the  crucible  steel  manufacturers.  We  would  have* 
no  means  of  knowing  or  of  influencing  the  number  of  hours  per  da}f 
that  the  crucible  steel  manufacturers  would  operate  their  plants,  and 
would  thus  be  indirectly  liable  for  fines  if  our  goods  were  furnished 
the  Government. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  men  of  good  business  judgment 
could  be  induced  to  vote  for  this  compulsory  bill. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  1).  Cox. 


Office  of  The  Boston  Harness  Company, 

Concord  Junction^  Mass.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  is  called  to  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now 
before  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  we  request 
an  unfavorable  report  by  said  committee  on  this  measure.  We  believe 
that  its  adoption  would  be  a  step  much  in  advance  of  what  present 
business  conditions  warrant.  Such  a  law  would  prevent  our  taking 
contracts  for  Government  work,  as  it  is  not  practical  nor  just  to  work 
shifts  of  men  in  the  same  shop  on  different  bases  of  hours  for  a  day's 
labor.  The  adoption  of  such  a  law  means  a  general  eight-hour  law  ior 
manufacturers  or  the  denial  to  them  of  Government  contracts,  and  we 
think  Congress  is  not  justified  in  such  extreme  legislation  until  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  States  favor  similar  action. 

We  claim  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  labor,  which  is  the  foundation 
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of  our  prosperity,  but  organized  labor,  though  its  general  purpose  in 
organizing  must  be  recognized  as  good,  in  very  many  of  its  practices 
has  become,  or  is  becoming,  one  01  the  most  arbitrary  trusts  in  our 
industrial  world,  and  is  denying  to  the  individual  laborer  the  right  to 
work  when  and  where  and  as  long  as  he  pleases,  a  right  which  the 
American  people  feel  belongs  to  them  individually  and  collectively, 
and  we  believe  governmental  legislation  should  preserve  to  us  those 
rights  until  it  is  ready  to  assume  full  control  of  all  industrial  matters. 
Many  other  reasons  must  suggest  themselves  to  you  against  favorable 
action  on  this  resolution.  We  ask  your  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Yours,  truly, 

Boston  Harness  Co., 
Harvey  Wheeler,  Treasurer. 


[The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Go.    Lathee.    Office  and  works  3055-3065 

Colerain  avenue.] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  £,  190$. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

ChorirnuMi  Senate  Committee  on  Education  cmd  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  V. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  No.  3076,  we  very  respectfully  urge 
upK>n  you  the  great  damage,  from  our  point  of  view,  contemplated  by 
this  bill,  and  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  enacted. 

First.  It  would  render  Government  contracts  absolutely  undesirable, 
as  all  our  machinery  is  made  in  lots,  on  the  interchangeable  plan,  not 
only  the- parts,  but  the  assembling,  and  to  work  fifty  Tiours  per  week 
on  Government  work  and  a  greater  number  on  other  work,  as  is  neces- 
sary, would  cause  such  endless  confusion  as  to  result  in  our  declining 
to  bid  on  Government  work.     This  would  be  a  loss  to  us. 

Second.  All  other  manufacturers  of  machine  tools  work  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  result  to  the  United  States  Government  would  be  the 
necessity  of  (a)  the  establishment  of  a  machine-tool  shop  at  a  tremen- 
dously greater  cost  or  product;  or  (i)  the  payment  of  extravagant  pre- 
miums to  regular  manufacturers.  This  would  be  a  loss  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Third.  All  forward  movements  come  from  .strenuous  efforts,  and  to 
forbid  bv  law  such  effort  is  not  to  the  general  good. 

Fourth.  Prices  are  already  so  high  as  to  cause  comment  of  commer- 
cial danger,  and  to  take  such  radical  action  would  surely  result  in 
enhanced  prices  and  consequent  stoppage  of  purchase  and  commercial 
revulsion,  working  to  the  extreme  harm  of  labor  and  capital. 

Fifth.  Bv  actual  investigation  we  find  our  men  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  work  fifty-seven  hours  per  week,  which  gives  them  their  hearts' 
desire,  viz,  a  Saturday  half  holiday. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Murray  Shipley,  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 
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The  Davis  Oil  Company, 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Seriate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution 
307G,  limiting  the  hours  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government 
contracts.  In  our  opinion,  should  this  bill  become  a  law,  it  would 
have  the  effect  to  destrov  the  export  business  of  a  large  majority  of 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  seriously  cripple 
their  entire  domestic  business,  unless  working  solely  on  Government 
contracts. 

In  our  opinion,  manufacturers  can  not  work  economically  with  more 
than  one  shift  a  day,  and  it  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  fill  their 
orders  satisfactorily  with  but  eight  hours  a  day,  tnere  being  too  little 
work  for  two  shifts  and  too  much  for  eight  hours.  ^  Further,  an  undue 
advantage  would  be  given  to  manufacturers  having  no  Government 
contracts  over  those  who  supply  goods  for  Government  uses. 

We  might  add  a  number  or  other  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  this  bill, 
but  we  will  not  encroach  further  upon  your  valuable  time. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  and  trusting  that  you  will  vote 
against  this  bill,  we  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Davis  Oil  Company, 

H.  S.  Hand,  Treasurer. 


Chas.  T.  Bainbridge's  Sons,  Makers  of  Paper  Goods, 

Brooklyn,  JV.  Y.,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  disapproval  of  H.  R.  bill  3076, 
upon  which  (under  proper  Senate  number)  there  is  to  be,  so  I  under- 
stand, a  hearing  on  Friday  next,  before  your  committee. 

My  reasons  are:  It  is  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  contract 
between  employer  and  employee  which  is  unjustifiable  and  mischievous. 

It  is  intended  to  be  binding  upon  manufacturers,  but  distinctly  re- 
leases transportion  companies  from  its  provisions. 

It  makes  it  more  difficult  than  at  present  to  do  business  with  the 
Government  departments,  and  it  is  already  so  difficult  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  free  competition. 

It  is  class  legislation  which  may  only  be  claimed  to  benefit  a  few, 
while  the  burden  must  be  borne  by  all. 

It  is  a  hindrance  to  industrial  progress,  proposed  by  a  class  that  is 
living  upon  the  contributions  of  labor,  made  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  bettering  the  condition  of  labor.  This  act,  if  it  could  be 
enforced,  would  work  against  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
to  the  detriment  of  American  industry. 

It  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  would  involve  endless  annoyance 
and  litigation,  besides  being  fruitful  of  corruption  and  official 
blackmail. 

Respectfully,  yours,  R.  W.  Bainbridge. 
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Joseph  S.  &  Thomas  Elkinton, 

Soap  Manufactures, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  9,  1902.  . 
L.  E.  McComas. 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washvngtoti,  D.  C. 
Respected  Friend:  Referring  to  H.  R.  No.  3076,  which  we  under- 
stand is  now  under  consideration,  we  are  opposed  to  the  so-called 
"eight-hour  bill"  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  We  fully  believe  that  such  a  bill,  if  passed,  would  not  prove 
to  the  real  interest  of  either  labor  or  capital. 

Second.  In  our  own  particular  business  it  would  involve  employing 
for  a  part  of  the  year  three  shifts  of  men  in  a  portion  of  our  works 
and  necessitate  laying  off  at  intervals  the  third  shift,  whereas  at 

S resent  we  are  able  to  care  for  the  second  shift  when  they  are  not 
oing  regular  duty  by  employing  them  in  other  portions  of  the  work, 
resulting  in  unnecessary  expense  to  us  when  running  and  a  hardship 
on  the  third  shift  when  idle. 

Respectfully,  Jos.  S.  &  Thos.  Elkinton. 


[Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company,  manufacturers  of  roofing  tiles  (under  Babcock 
patents).    Works  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  Ottawa,  111.] 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  House  resolution  No.  3076,  and  we 
desire  to  state  our  position  as  manufacturers  of  roofing  tile,  which  we 
furnish  to  contractors  for  Government  work,  as  well  as  public  and 
private  work  throughout  the  United  States.  We  could  not  continue 
our  business  on  an  eight-hour-a-day  basis,  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  our  process  of  manufacture  being  absolutely  prohibitory. 

In  the  matter  of  burning  we  could  not  possibly  get  men  enough  to 
run  three  shifts  per  day,  and  if  we  could  it  would  make  extra  expense 
and  loss,  which  the  business  does  not  warrant. 

We  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  get  men  enough  to  fully  equip  our 
plants  on  the  basis  of  ten  hours  a  day,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  men  enough  to  run  in  two  shifts.  All  our  men  are  glad  to  work 
extra  time  when  required,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  contracts  on  any  other  basis. 

The  Government  would  lose  the  best  manufacturers  and  contractors- 
as  they  would  not  figure  on  Government  work  if  their  business  was 
restricted  to  eight  hours  per  day. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Company, 
Per  Will  R.  Clarke, 

Vice-President  cmd  Treasurer. 
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[ Wrights ville  Hardware  Company,  cabinet  and  builders'  hardware;  specialties  and 
toys;  light-gray  iron  castings  a  specialty.] 

Wrightsville,  Pa.,  December  9%  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  manufacturer  and  employer  of  over  two  hundred 
skilled  and  common  laborers  we  would  beg  of  you  not  to  report 
House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  your  honorable  committee, 
favorably,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  great  majority  of  all  classes  of  employees  prefer  the  pres- 
ent system  of  ten  hours,  with  the  privilege  of  working  extra  time  if 
they  so  prefer  it.  The  enacting  of  this  oill  into  law  would  deprive 
them  of  this  privilege. 

Second.  Many  employees  now  have  a  very  remunerative  occupation 
and  have  bought  their  own  homes,  and  with  fair  wages  and  extra  time 
to  make  they  can  pay  off  their  homes  during  this  period  of  prosperity, 
so  that  when  depression  does  come  (and  come  it  will)  they  hope  by  this 
method  to  have  their  homes  paid  for,  and  not  to  be  subservient  to  the 
landlord  when  employment  is  scarce  and  none  remunerative. 

Third.  We  have  frequently  been  bidders  for  Government  work  and 
on  the  present  high  scale  of  skilled  labor  we  have  been  unable  to  reach 
or  secure  the  work,  and  should  this  bill  become  a  law  it  would  of 
necessity  make  it  still  harder  to  secure. 

Hundreds  of  other  reasons  could  be  offered  against  the  enactment 
of  this  pernicious  legislation,  as  it  would  be  the  greatest  injury  to 
those  it  proposes  to  serve,  and  we  trust  that  committee  will  not  force 
upon  90  per  cent  of  the  laboring  people  of  this  great  country  to  sat- 
isfy 10  per  cent  of  the  agitators  who  live  fat  on  the  earnings  of  tb»s 
class  of  our  citizens. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

WRIGHTSVUiLB  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

Henry  McElroy,  Manager. 


United  Indurated  Fiber  Company,  or  New  Jersey, 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  December  8, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir.  In  the  name  of  this  firm  I  wish  to  send  a  formal  protest 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  the  labor  organizations  are  trying  to 
enforce  for  an  eight-hour  dav.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  same 
movement  to  compel  manufacturers  to  accord  an  eight-hour  day  to 
labor,  and  would  be  very  objectionable  to  the  manufacturer,  and  would 
be  a  serious  demoralization  to  the  labor. 

We  have  kept  track  of  the  matter  carefully,  and  wish  to  enter  our 
protest,  and  would  say  that  if  it  is  passed  it  would  be  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers.  We  could  give  you  a 
great  many  reasons,  and  will  do  so  if  you  desire,  but  it  seems  unneces- 
sary for  anyone  who  employs  labor  to  make  any  extended  comment, 
as  the  matter  is  only  at  tne  suggestion  of  a  very  few. 
Yours,  truly, 

United  Indurated  Fibre  Company,  or  New  Jersey, 
By  Jesse  Peterson,  President  and  General  Manager. 
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[John  A.  Hall  &  Co.,  contractors,   brick  and  tile  manufacturers,  dealers  in  flue 

lining  and  sewer  pipe.] 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  make  an 
unfavorable  report  on  House  resolution  3076,  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  law  is  proposed  by  organized  labor  for  the  purpose  of  eventually 
establishing  eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  labor  throughout  this 
country,  and  in  so  doing  it  would  add  20  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  labor 
in  all  products  manufactured  in  this  country.  You  are  very  well 
aware  tnat  the  wages  of  laborers  have  within  the  last  few  months 
been  materially  increased,  and  by  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law  20 
per  cent  more  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  all  products,  and 
this,  with  the  increased  freight  rates,  would  make  goods  manufactured 
in  this  country  so  high  that  it  would  very  materially  curtail  the  expor- 
tation, and  in  that  way  there  soon  would  be  an  overproduction  in  this 
country,  thereby  causing  many  factories  to  close  down  and  others  to 
work  on  half  time,  throwing  many  men  and  women  out  of  employ- 
ment and  causing  a  harder  panic  and  greater  suffering  than  this  coun- 
try has  ever  experienced  before.  At  the  present  time  every  person 
who  will  work  is  profitably  employed,  and  if  this  great  prosperity  con- 
tinues the  great  question  will  be,  Where  is  this  country  to  procure 
laborers?  The  past  season  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  us  to  pro- 
cure enough  laborers,  at  materially  increased  wages,  to  carry  on  our 
business. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  John  A.  Hall  &  Co. 


[Cobb,  Haskell  &  Co.,  dealers  in  hemlock  bark,  hemlock  and  hard-wood  lumber, 
and  general  merchandise.] 

Ulysses,  Pa.,  Decembers,  190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  As  we  understand  the  meaning  of  bill  H.  R.  3076,  limit- 
ing the  hours  in  a  day's  work  to  eight  would  greatly  cripple  us  in  our 
business,  as  we  have  a  large  tract  of  timber  land  ana  contemplate* 
operating  soon  as  we  finish  the  one  we  are  at  now.     Please  to  help  us 
in  not  letting  that  bill  pass  if  in  your  power  to  put  it  down. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Cobb,  Haskell  &  Co., 
W.  L.  H. 


[The  North  Penn  Iron  Company,  manufacturers  of  structural  and  ornamental  iron 
and  steel  work  for  bridges,  buildings,  and  all  other  purposes;  standpipes,  stacks, 
special  machinery.] 

North  Penn  Junction,  Philadelphia,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,    ^^^ 

Washington 
Dear  Sir:  Having  reference  to  House  resolution  N 
together  with  a  number  of  other  manufacturers  in  this  < 
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much  exercised  over  the  eight-hour  law  on  Government  work.  We 
are  doing  considerable  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
such  as  manufacturing  electric  traveling  cranes  and  structural  steel 
work  of  different  kinds,  which  yearly  runs  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Our  work  is,  however,^  not  limited  to  Government  contracts,  and  this 
fact  forms  the  foundation  of  our  protestation,  as  follows: 

(a)  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture  Government  work  in 
conjunction  with  our  general  business,  as  dissatisfaction  would  result 
between  those  engaged  on  Government  work,  who  would  leave  before 
our  other  workmen,  engaged  on  private  work.  As  private  work  is  of 
greater  proportion,  we  would  of  course  have  to  cnoose  this  to  the 
exclusion  of  Government  contracts. 

(5)  We  can  not  put  our  entire  works  on  the  eight-hour  basis  and 
compete  for  private  work  with  the  other  manufacturers  running  on  a 
nine  and  ten  nour  day,  as  many  of  our  competitors  are  doing.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  plants  working  exclusively  for  the  Government,  and 
the  eight-hour  law  would  result  in  various  plants  choosing  between 
Government  and  private  work.  We  believe  we  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  private  work  is  of  the  greater  volume.  The  consequence 
must  then  be  that  little  or  no  Government  work  will  be  solicited.  The 
Government  would  pay  more  for  its  supplies. 

(c)  We  believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  buy  raw  material  on 
Government  contracts  where  we  would  have  to  restrict  the  manufac- 
turer to  an  eight-hour  law.  We  have  no  foundry,  and  presume  that 
such  a  law  would  cover  the  manufacture  of  all  raw  material  and  com- 
ponents entering  into  finished  work.  Articles  purchased  from  stock 
would  of  course  not  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  this  law,  but 
plates  and  shapes  could.  There  are  no  large  rolling  mills  that  would 
accept  such  orders. 

We  trust  this  letter  will  help  point  out  the  impracticability  of  this 
resolution  and  that  you  will  try  and  accomplish  its  defeat. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  North  Penn  Iron  Co., 
Philip  M.  Maloney,  Treasurer. 


The  Waltham  Bleaghert  and  Dye  Works, 

50  State  Street, 
Boston,  December  <?,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Dear  Sir:  The  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  H.  R.  3076,  so  far  as 
we  shall  be  affected,  would  be  very  injurious,  whether  contracting 
directly  or  through  subcontractors.  The  processes  we  carry  on  would 
be  seriously  interfered  with  and  increased  in  cost  by  reducing  the  run- 
ning time  to  eight  hours.  We  could  not  employ  two  sets  of  people, 
as  the  State  law  prevents  the  employment  of  women  during  night  hours. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  in  different  classes  of  work  and  in  different 
States  are  so  unlike  that  such  a  law  would  not  be  fair  or  useful.  The 
reduction  of  hours  per  day  has  been  brought  about  by  State  laws  in  a 
more  natural  and  reasonable  way,  and  a  uniform  eight-hour  law  which 
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the  proposed  law  is  meant  to  bring  about  would  be  very  unequal  and 
injurious  in  application  in  various  States.     Private  and  Government 
work  can  rarely  be  separated  in  a  factory. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Treasurer. 


[The  Overman  &  Schrader  Cordage  Company,  Incorporated,  manufacturers  of  twines 
and  cordage.  Nos.  26  and  28  East  Second  street.  Mills,  Covington,  Ky.  Eagle 
Mills.] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Lahoi\ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  House  resolution  3076,  now  before 

your  committee  fo*r  consideration,  we  earnestly  beseech  you  and  your 

comembers  to  report  unfavorably  to  this  bill~  which,  if  enacted  as  a 

law,  must,  of  necessity,  become  pernicious,  not  only  to  the  industrial- 

Sroducing  class,  employer  and  employee  alike,  but  it  will  also  act  as  a 
etriment  to  every  citizen  or  inhabitant  in  the  land. 

We  have,  in  late  years,  attained  a  position  among  industrial  nations 
as  an  exporter  of  manufactures.  Has  not  this  contributed  much  to  the 
general  prosperity  we  now  enjoy,  and  are  not  the  laboring  classes  shar- 
ing the  Denents?     Is  the  nation  to  fall  back  to  colonial  conditions? 

The  above  are  a  few  general  reasons  which  argue  against  the  bill, 
and,  briefly,  we  state  a  few  special  reasons  also. 

First.  Tliere  are  few,  if  any,  manufacturing  institutions  who  do 
contract  work  for  the  Government  only,  and  they  can  not  separate  it 
from  work  on  private  contracts,  nor  is  it  possible  to  employ  two  sets 
of  hands,  one  set  by  penalty  of  law  prohibited  from  working  over 
eight  hours,  and  another  set  to  work  a  longer  time,  as  conditions  may 
require,  from  which  confusion,  dissatisfaction,  and  disintegration  among 
help  would  result.  The  manufacturer  requires  freedom  to  guide  his 
business,  suited  to  the  conditions  he  finds  it  in,  present  or  future. 

Second.  Such  a  law  would  either  compel  a  manufacturer  to  refuse 
all  Government  work,  or  put  his  entire  plant  on  the  basis  of  an  eight- 
hour  workday,  which  employer  and  employee  can  not  afford.  It  would 
necessarily  reduce  the  earning  capacity  of  both. 

Third.  Such  a  law  would  be  the  forerunner  of  making  an  eight-hour 
workday  general,  while  our  experience  among  work  people  is  that 
they  prefer  a  workday  of  no  less  than  ten  hours,  or  sixty  hours  per 
week,  and  even  at  this  rate  labor  is  scarce.  Were  the  hours  of  labor 
to  be  shortened  to  eight,  the  numerical  demand  could  not  Be  supplied 
without  opening  the  gates  of  the  country  to  foreigners,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  workman,  which  would  carry  with  it  the  neces- 
sity of  manufacturers  to  employ  additional  capital  for  the  enlargement 
of  plants  to  keep  up  a  producing  capacity  on  the  present  basis. 

While  we  petition  you  as  above,  we  fiope  you  already  see  how  the 
interest  of  the  country  is  best  conserved. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Overman  &  Schrader  Cordage  Company, 
Per  Chas.  Schrader,  President. 

S.  Doc.  141 22 
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Cooperative  Foundry  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  permit  us  to  intrude  on  your  valuable  time 
sufficiently  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  our  view  on  what  is  known 
as  the  eight-hour  bill?  Without  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  other 
manufacturers  who  are  writing  vou  and  calling  vour  attention  to  some 
of  the  very  many  reasons  why  tne  interests  of  the  community  at  large 
will  not  be  conserved  by  the  final  enactment  of  the  measure,  so  that 
we  will  be  brief  and  confine  our  remarks  to  a  very  limited  reference 
to  objectionable  features. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  the  bill  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  it 
would  predicate,  in  a  very  brief  time,  a  demand  from  organized  labor 
for  a  concession  from  all  employers,  involving  recognition  of  eight  hours 
as  a  day's  work  of  mechanics  throughout  the  country.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  this  would  result  in  an  increase  of  cost  of  all  articles 
produced  by  American  artisans  and  would  deprive  this  country  of  one 
of  the  advantages  to  which  our  supremacy  in  industrial  lines  is  to  be 
fairly  attributed,  and  ou  r  manufacturers,  both  employers  and  employees, 
would  soon  drift  into  the  unfortunate  condition  now  occupied  by  peo- 
ple engaged  in  kindred  pursuits  in  England  and  certain  other  foreign 
countries. 

Again,  in  nearly  every  other  line  of  industry  there  is  a  dearth  of 
skilled  mechanics,  caused  very  largely  bjT  the  restriction  imposed  by 
organized  labor  upon  the  number  of  apprentices  permitted  to  be 
employed  and  taught  the  different  trades.  This  restriction  has  already 
seriously  embarrassed  employers  in  shops  which  are  run  under  union 
rules,  as  we  have  learned  nere  this  vear  at  a  very  grave  cost,  because 
scarcity  of  skilled  labor  virtually  places  the  employer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  employee,  and  this  condition  would  certainly  be  seriously  aggra- 
vated were  the  manufacturing  capacity  further  abridged  by  shortened 
hours  of  labor. 

With  a  view  to  maintaining  what  prosperity  there  may  be  in  this 
country  and  to  a  further  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  employer,  as 
well  as  indirectly  the  interests  of  the  employed  themselves,  we  beg  to 
urge  as  emphatically  as  possible  an  unfavorable  consideration  of  the 
measure. 

With  much  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

Cooperative  Foundry  Company, 
By  E.  W.  Peck,  Secretary. 


Robert  M.  Green  &  Sons,  Soda  Water  Apparatus, 

Philadelphia,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  (m  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  your  committee  report 
unfavorabty  on  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers,  etc.,  emploved  on  Government  work. 
We  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  while  apparently  relating 
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to  Government  work,  is  intended  to  affect  employers  in  general  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  force  private  concerns  into  an  eight-hour  day. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed  to 
conduct  his  business  in  his  own  way.  Competition  requires  it,  and 
the  magnificent  export  trade  which  has  been  built  up  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  within  the  past  few  years  would  all  be  wiped 
away  and  lost  if  we  were  compelled  to  be  restricted  in  our  output  and 
have  the  cost  of  production  increased,  as  a  result  of  legislature  affect- 
ing the  hours  of  labor. 

We  hold  that  employees  should  be  permitted  to  make  their  own 
contracts  with  employers,  and  that  emplovers  have  the  same  privilege 
with  reference  to  their  employees,  ana  the  National  Government 
should  keep  its  hands  off  these  affairs  of  its  citizens. 

At  the  present  time  our  men  are  thoroughly  contented,  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  ten  hours  pay  for  a  ten-hour  day,  and  are  sharing  in  the 
full  prosperity  of  the  country. 

We  trust  that  your  committee  will  not  be  a  party  to  disturbing  this 
happy  state  of  affairs,  and  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Robert  M.  Green  &  Sons, 
F.  D.  Green. 


[The  Procter  &  Gamble  Distributing  Company,  dealer  in  soap,  candles,  and  glycerine, 
manufactured  by  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company.] 

New  York,  December  9, 1902. 
Senator  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  I  desire  to  record  my  unqualified  disapproval  of  "a  bill  H.  R. 
3076."  In  my  estimation  it  comprehends  a  most  vicious  and  danger- 
ous principle,  being  a  manifest  invasion  of  private  rights.  I  consider 
the  proposed  legislation  detrimental  to  public  policy  and  subversive  of 
commercial  progress. 

I  trust  you  will  use  your  earnest  endeavors  to  defeat  the  bill  in  the 
Senate. 
With  respects,  I  am  sir, 

Yours,  faithfully,  Jno.  J.  O'Rorke. 


The  Firth  Carpet  Company, 
Manufacturers  of  Tapestry-Brussel  Carpets, 

Firthcliffe,  N.  Z,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor ', 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:   Below  we  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  a  few 
reasons  why  House  resolution  No.  3076  should  not  pass,  and  have 
mailed  copies  of  this  to  the  Hons.  T.  C.  Piatt  and  C.  M.  Depew. 

First.  Every  manufacturer,  especially  in  country  districts,  mast 
have  a  free  hand  in  its  conduct,  ana,  like  ourselves,  establish  the  hours 
of  labor  not  only  to  suit  said  business,  but  the  community  at  large. 
These  hours — ten — have  been  mutually  agreed  on  between  ourselves 
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and  our  operatives,  and  there  has  never  been  anything  said  on  the  part 
of  our  operatives  toward  altering  existing  conditions. 

Secona.  As  many  processes  of  manufacturing  reguire  more  than 
eight  hours  for  completion,  by  putting  our  establishment  on  such  a 
basis,  eight  hours  would  necessitate  working  some  of  the  processes  by 
two  shifts.  In  cities  this  may  be  accomplished,  but  in  a  vicinity  like 
ours,  where  there  is  ever  a  paucity  of  help,  our  experience,  extending 
over  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  teaches  us  that  help  would  rather  work 
even  overtime  than  have  their  hours  shortened,  and,  under  House  reso- 
lution No.  8076.  it  would  mean  either  eight  hours  for  one  man  and  two 
hours  for  the  otner  to  get  the  work  out,  or  two  shifts  of  five  hours  each, 
for  which  we  could  only  pay  proportionately,  or  discard  grown  men 
and  use  two  bovs,  which  would  be  a  positive  injustice  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies, affcd  would,  also  be  the  same  to  all  storekeepers  in  the  village,  on 
whom  all  shortening  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  working  community 
must  react. 

Third.  Such  a  law  is  unconstitutional.  It  exempts  all  railroads  and 
transportation  companies.  An  Italian  laborer  working  for  such  would 
work  the  full  ten  hours,  while  our  skilled  help  would  be  tied  to  eight 
hours,  a  positive  limit  to  the  lattcr's  earning  capacity,  and,  eventual!}', 
it  must  place  them,  though  skilled,  in  the  inferior  position.  There 
would  be  no  incentive  for  bright  young  people  of  either  sex  to  work 
themselves  up  in  manufacturing  establishments,  especially  when  those 
of  the  male  sex  could  make  more  shoveling  dirt  on  a  railroad  than  by 
following  a  trade. 

We  kindly  pray  you,  therefore,  to  use  your  best  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent the  fastening  on  labor  of  such  an  unjust  law,  for  their  interest 
more  than  our  own.  We  feel  that  this  matter  has  been  promulgated 
by  those  posing  as  friends  and  guides  to  organized  labor,  while  such, 
in  fact,  are  only  living  on  them,  draining  their  spare  capital,  and  are* 
not  th|  friends  or  helpers  of  them  as  manufacturers  at  large  like 
ourselves. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  The  Firth  Carpet  Co. 


Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Company, 

Machine  Tools, 
Panntwcket,  H.  Z,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  learn  that  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  an  eight-hour  bill.  Being  of  particular  in- 
terest to  us,  as  manufacturers,  we  have  given  the  bill  in  question  our 
very  close  attention,  and  for  the  following  reasons  desire  to  enter  pro- 
test against  your  committee  reporting  the  same  favorably  to  the 
Senate: 

1.  Our  business  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  us  to  employ  two  forces  of  men,  one  to  perform  the 
regular  work,  the  other  to  do  any  Government  work  which  we  may 
receive,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  two  classes 
of  work  as  they  so  through  the  snop. 

2.  Under  the  law  as  proposed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man, 
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even  though  he  worked  but  one  hour  upon  a  Government  contract,  to 
work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  for  the  day,  although  he  might  be 
engaged  upon  private  work.  This  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  the 
workman. 

3.  Most  machines  which  are  ordered  of  us  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government  are  regular  stock  machines,  something  that  are  usually  all 
made  up  or  nearly  finished  at  the  time  the  order  is  placed.  Under  the 
bill  proposed,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  run  through  the  works 
a  special  lot  of  machines  to  fill  the  order,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  wait  an  undue  length  of  time  for 
delivery.  There  are  many  articles  entering  into  the  construction  of 
our  machines  which  have  to  be  procured  from  specialists,  and  it  would 
bfc  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  make  them  ourselves,  many  of  them 
being  patented. 

4.  Any  law  of  this  nature  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  universal 
eight-hour  day  throughout  the  countrv,  and  if  the  United  States  wishes 
to  maintain  its  present  prestige  no  sucn  destructive  measure  as  the  one  in 
question  should  ever  l>e  adopted. 

We  hope  to  hear  of  an  unfavorable  report  to  the  Senate  upon  this 
measure,  and  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Co., 
Per  John  Johnston. 


Logan  &  Strobridge  Iron  Company, 

Manufacturers, 
Neto  Brighton,  Pa.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McCohas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  House  of  Representatives  No.  3076,  now 
before  your  committee  on  presentation  to  the  Senate,  we  desire  to 
enter  our  objection  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed  a 
free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  establishing  hours  of  labor 
according  to  his  requirements  and  the  general  conditions  existing  in 
each  locality. 

2.  The  passage  of  the  proposed  law  would  be  unwarranted  trespass 
upon  the  individual  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  artisan,  and  the 
limiting  of  hours  of  service  in  private  establishments  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  The  law  would  limit  the  earning  power  of  the  workman. 

4.  If  the  Government  may  dictate  the  number  of  hours,  it  may  also 
require  that  workmen  of  a  certain  standard  shall  be  employed  upon 
its  work. 

We  sincerely  hope  yon  will  give  the  manufacturer's  side  of  this 
question  due  consideration,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  or  at  least  have  it  so  modified  that  the  manufacturer^  interests 
may  be  protected. 

Yours,  truly,  Logan  &  Strobridge  Iron  Co., 

J.  H.  Logan,  President. 
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United  States  Head-Light  Company, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  H.  R.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill, 
now  before  your  honorable  committee,  we  wish  to  protest  against  its 
passage  for  the  following  reasons : 

We  believe  it  is  conceded  by  all  parties  that  the  effect  of  this  act, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  to  eventually  establish  a  universal  eight- 
hour  day  in  all  manufacturing  business. 

Except  where  the  health  or  morals  of  the  people  are  concerned,  wjb 
do  not  believe  it  is  the  true  province  of  government  to  interfere  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  we  believe 
that  the  nistory  of  our  industrial  and  social  development,  which  has 
taken  place  under  a  ten-hour  working  day,  is  incontrovertible  proof 
that  such  a  day  is  not  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society  or  of 
those  who  labor. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are,  as  a  people,  striving  to  increase  our 
prosperity  by  extending  our  exports  abroad;  and  if  we  are  handi- 
capped by  an  eight-hour  day  we  will  find  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  other  manufacturing  nations  in  many  lines  of  industry.  This 
in  turn,  will  react  against  the  very  class  of  people  in  whose  interest 
the  eight -hour  bill  is  proposed,  in  that  it  will  limit  our  market  and 
decrease  our  manufacturing  so  that  there  will  not  be  employment  for 
all  our  people  as  there  is  at  present. 

Aside  from  this  general  condition  affecting  all  our  people,  there 
will  be  an  especial  hardship  entailed  on  manufacturers,  in  that  they 
will  need  to  increase  their  buildings  and  machinery  25  per  cent,  and 
employ  25  per  cent  more  help,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  output 
as  at  present. 

A  long  acquaintance  with  the  employees  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments leads  the  writer  to  believe  tnat  the  efficiency  per  hour  of  men 
working  eight  instead  of  ten  hours  per  day  will  not  be  materially 
increased. 

The  writer  believes  that  that  government  is  best  which  governs  least, 
and  which  while  preventing  the  individual  from  doing  those  things 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  many,  yet  leaves  the  greatest  amount  of 
freedom  to  the  individual  to  work  out  his  own  destiny. 

The  bill  in  question  belongs  to  a  class  of  legislation  which  throws 
unnecessary  restrictions  about  the  relations  of  individuals  without  any 
corresponding  gain  to  society,  since  neither  the  health  nor  the  morals 
of  the  people  require  it. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  committee  may  conceive  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  to  be  served  by  an  adverse  report  upon 
this  bill. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  obdient  servant, 

H.  S.  Teal,  Secretary. 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  is  probable  that  we  will  have  several  witnesses 
who  will  occupy,  if  permitted,  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half 
to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  have  been  here  to-day. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  that  the  committee 
extend  the  session  for  one  hour.  I  have  not  lifted  my  voice,  nor  do  1 
wish  to,  in  asking  for  an  extension  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  witnesses  are  present  we  might  go  on  until, 
say,  a  quarter  of  1  o'clock  to-day. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Our  witnesses  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  At  what  hour  will  the  committee  meet  Friday? 

The  Chairman.  1  think  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Payson.  And  will  the  committee  sit  all  day?  I  have  not  been 
here  for  a  couple  of  days. 

The  Chairman.  My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  may  adjourn  over  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  If  they  do  we  will  sit  from  10  o'clock,  and  try  to 
give  a  reasonable  time — several  hours — to  be  divided  by  these  gentle- 
men on  either  side.  If  you  will  give  me  a  memorandum  of  the  time 
limit,  I  will  see  that  the  proper  time  is  allowed  and  no  more.  We  will 
divide  the  time  equally  between  gentlemen  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  any  witnesses  present?  If  not  the  com- 
mittee will  aajourn. 

Mr.  Payson.  May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  correct 
the  record? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Payson.  On  page  19  of  the  record  of  the  first  hearing  I  am 
quoted  erroneously.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  reporter  to  the  fact 
at  the  time,  and  1  do  not  know  whether  the  permanent  record  shows 
the  error  or  not. 

I  was  asked  by  the  chairman,  "If  it  does  not  bother  you,  what  is 
the  case  in  those  establishments  which  you  represent? "  and  I  am  quoted 
as  saying:  "  We  work  eight  hours  a  day,  with  a  half  hour  on  Saturday, 
at  all  of  those  I  have  named."  What  I  said  was:  "  We  work  ten 
hours  a  day,  with  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday." 

I  would  like  to  have  that  correction  made. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  arranged  so  that  Friday  morning  we  will 
know  how  to  divide  the  time  that  is  to  be  consumed  by  each  side. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday, 
December  11,  1902,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washingtwi,  D.  C,  Thursday,  December  11, 1902. 

The  committee  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present,  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Clapp,  Dolliver,  and  Gibson. 

Present,  also,  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  esq.,  and  Robert  C.  Hay  den, 
esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Shipbuilding  Company, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  etc. ; 
Edwin  S.  Cramp, esq. ;  J.  Walter  Jenks,  esq. ;  A.  C.  Dinkey,  esq. ;  Wil- 
liam McCarroll,  esq.,  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
New  York,  vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers; A.  B.  See,  esq.,  representing  the  See  Elevator  Company;  J.  L. 
Thompson,  jr.,  representing  the  Thompson  &  Norris  Company;  F.  H. 
Stillman,  esq.,  representing  the  F.  H.  Stillman  Company;  A.  F.  Wil- 
son, esq.,  representing  the  I.  S.  Remsen  Company;  James   Henry 
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Mull,  esq.,  assistant  manager  of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship- 
building Company;  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  representing  certain  manufacturing  interests;  Samuel  (rompers, 
esq.,  and  Frank  Morrison,  esq. ,  representing  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  and  others. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  M'CAEEOLL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MAN- 
UFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and 
occupation? 

Mr.  McCarroll.  Mv  name  is  William  McCarroll,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Leatner  Company,  of  Delaware,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts;  my  residence  is  758  St.  Mark  avenue,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
1  appear  as  vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, as  I  think  the  committee  had  notice  from  Mr.  Cushing,  and 
also  as  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCarroll,  personally,  and  as  president  of  the 
association  which  you  represent,  will  you  give  the  committee  your 
views  with  respect  to  the  bill  which  you  now  hold  in  your  hand? 
Please  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  am  unprepared  to  take 
up  the  bill  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  I  had  expected  the  hearing  to 
take  place  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  Mr.  McCarroll,  that  this  is  a 
short  session.  The  committee  decided  several  days  ago  to  conclude 
the  hearings  to-day.  If  you  desire  hereafter,  up  to  to-morrow  even- 
ing, to  submit  any  written  matter,  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  My  own  view  is  that  the  principle  of  the  bill 
under  consideration  is  a  wrong  one  for  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  an 
evasion  of  the  right  of  private  contract  and  a  species  of  paternalism 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  I  think  is  bad.  It  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  American  workman  and  his  welfare. 
I  regard  it  as  more  dangerous  to  the  workman  even  than  to  the 
employer  in  the  matter  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  workmen  will  agree,  perhaps,  to  such  legislation  as  this, 
but  it  is  more  particularly  through  their  education  by  the  labor 
unions.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  antagonistic  to  labor 
unions.  I  believe  in  them.  But  the  American  workman  is  being 
educated  to  believe  and  to  feel  that  he  ought  to  give,  the  least  possible 
service  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  money  that  can  be  wrung 
out  of  the  employer.  He  is  taught  that,  rather  than  that  he  should 
give  for  his  own  sake,  for  his  own  advancement,  his  best  possible 
services.  I  believe  that  the  ambition  of  the  American  workman  is 
very  much  struck  at  by  that  fact  and  by  the  fact  that  he  is  now  being 
taught  to  look  to  the  Government  as  taking  up  his  interests,  as  he 
supposes  them  to  be,  in  this  matter.     I  regard  this  legislation  as  dan- 

{'erous,  because  it  is  but  an  entering  wedge  for  legislation  all  along  the 
me.     It  is  but  a  single  step,  it  seems  to  me,  from  legislation  from  the 
hour  of  labor  to  legislation  on  the  rate  of  pay,  and  what  not. 
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In  fact,  legislation  of  thin  kind  appears  to  me  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  brood  of  legislative  acts  that  will  be  sought  along  the  line  of 
paternalism,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  supposed  interest,  but  in  my  judgment 
against  the  interest,  of  the  American  workman.  1  believe  he  should 
be  left  free  to  give  his  very  best  service,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  left 
free  to  give  as  many  hours  of  work  as  he  sees  fit  to  give. 

Then,  I  think  so  far  as  the  bill  immediately  under  consideration  is 
concerned,  it  is  very  largely  an  impracticable  measure.  My  own  firm 
does  not  have  any  Government  work  directly,  but  I  can  readily  see 
that  if  such  were  offered  to  us  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
take  it  up  because,  as  our  works  are  run,  we  could  not  separate  that 
work  from  the  bulk  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  produce,  Mr.  McCarroll? 

Mr.  McCarroll.  We  produce  fine  upper  leathers — glazed  kid,  it  is 
technically  known  as. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  articles  that  are  sold  in  the  open  market, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCarroll.  They  are  sold  in  the  open  market;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aware  that  this  bill  would  not  apply  to  those 
things  that  are  usually  sold  in  the  open  market  ? 

Mr.  McCarroll.  i  es,  sir;  I  am  aware  of  that.  1  am  merely  taking 
a  suppositious  case,  that  if  we  were  in  a  line  where  it  would  be 
offered  to  us  we  would  not  feel  like  taking  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Or  if  the  bill  were  in  relation  to  something  else? 

Mr.  McCarroll.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  bill  before  us  would  not  affect  you? 

Mr.  McCarroll.  No;  but  I  believe  it  an  impracticable  measure  as 
applied  to  those  works  which  are  open  for  Government  work,  and 
would  be,  of  course,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  bill.  1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  add  to  that  at  the  present  time,  but  those  are  my  own  views, 
and  the  position  of  our  association  is  that  the  bill  would,  be  a  detri- 
mental one.  We  are  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  its  passage.  We 
trust  that  it  will  ngt  be  passed.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  recommended 
from  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  you,  Mr.  McCarroll. 

STATEMENT  OF  1XAHCIS  H.  STILLMAN,  REPRESENTING  THE  F.  H. 
8TILLMAH  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name,  age,  residence,  and 
occupation. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Do  you  want  my  private  residence  or  business 
residence? 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  choose. 

Mr.  Sttllman.  My  name  is  Francis  H.  Stillman,  and  my  residence 
is  105  Rodney  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  My  business  is  carried  on  on 
Forty-third  street,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  is  what! 

Mr.  Stillman.  Manufacturer  of  special  machinery,  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  very  high  pressure  work,  known  in  the  trade  as  hydraulic 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  goods  are  sold  in  open  market? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  are  sold  considerably  in  open  market,  and  yet 
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I  have  the  preparation  of  quite  a  number  of  tools  which  are  made 
slightly  different  for  Government  specifications.  For  instance,  I  will 
say,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hydraulic  jack,  which  is  one  of  our 
specialties,  the  Government  calls  for  one  little  hole  drilled  in  one  part 
and  a  change  in  something  else.  The  work  which  would  be  called  for 
under  the  Government  specifications  probably  would  not  be  over  a 
day  on  that  particular  tool,  but  the  tool  itself  calls  for  parts  which  are 
made  in  quantities  and  which  can  not  be  separated  for  tne  Government 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Those  parts  are  sold  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Stillman.  They  are  not  They  are  only  manufactured  in  my 
own  shop. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  sell  them? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Not  as  parts. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  wnole? 

Mr.  Stillman.  As  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  slight  deviation  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's specifications? 

Mr.  Stillman.  In  the  building  of  them  they  are  made  to  Govern- 
ment specifications,  and  the  parts  are  taken  from  the  stock  shelves  and 
altered.  They  are  not  a  thing  that  is  sold  in  open  market.  In  that 
case  you  see  ft  would  compel  me,  if  I  had  a  half  dozen  tools  to  make, 
to  separate  them  in  some  way.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  do  it. 
There  is  not  enough  of  that  work  to  warrant  me  in  attempting  to  do 
it  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  k'  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for 
such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether 
made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not."  That  is  a  broad 
exception. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  an  inspector  who  came  in 
there  could  compel  me  to  make  it  comply  with  the  Government  speci- 
fications. 

The  Chairman.  Could  compel  you? 

Mr.  Stillman.  In  the  parts  that  enter  into  that  tool.  If  they  can 
not  do  that  I  can  not  see  what  they  accomplish.  The  tool  would 
then  be  built  under  regular  shop  rules.  My  shop  works  by  the 
hour,  and  not  by  the  day  at  all.  That  is  done  by  the  request  of 
the  men,  originally,  and  Saturday  we  have  a  half  holiday  all  the  year 
round/  We  work  fifty-four  hours  in  a  manufacturing  week.  On  four 
days  we  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  on  those  days  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  at  the  end  of  eight  hours,  and  we  would  have  eight  hours 
less  work  in  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  you  do  a  little 
work  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes;  a  little  work  for  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  a  little  work? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Only  a  little,  probably.  I  do  not  suppose  we  manu- 
facture for  the  Government  in  the  course  of  a  year  over  $15,000  worth 
of  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  a  good  deal  of  your  product  in  the  open 
market,  to  private  parties? 

Mr.  Stillman.  A  great  part  of  it.  I  made  a  bid  yesterday  to  the 
Government  for  about  $5,000  worth  of  work,  made  entirely  to  Govern- 
ment regulations.     Part  of  that  work  I  do  and  part  of  it  I  subcontract. 
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I  could  not  guarantee  that  anyone  1  might  subcontract  with  would  sub- 
rait  to  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  no  difficulty,  and  I  think  the  committee  would 
not — those  of  us  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  for  a  long 
time.     I  think  this  bill  does  not  apply  to  your  case. 

Mr.  Stillman.  Not  in  manufacturing  an  article  for  the  Govern- 
ment? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  usual  manufactures,  with 
some  modifications  to  meet  the  Government's  specifications;  and  the 
most  of  your  material  is  such  as  can  usually  be  bought  in  the  open 
market.  Therefore  you  are  not  included,  and  are  within  the  broad 
exception  made  in  the  bill.  You  may  proceed  to  state  your  general 
objections  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stillman.  If  it  does  not  apply  to  my  case,  I  don't  see  how  it 
applies  to  anybody,  unless  they  are  engaged  exclusively  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Take  the  tools  for  which  I  made  a  bid  yesterday;  there  is 
hardly  a  thing  about  them  that  is  not  special.  If  those  tools  have  got 
to  be  built  under  the  eight-hour  clause  here,  I  would  have  to  change 
mywhole  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  will  agree  with  me  that  unless 
we  are  very  much  mistaken  you  are  not  within  the  purview  of  this 
bill  in  your  work.  But  you  desire,  I  presume,  to  state  your  general 
objections  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stillman.  In  general  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  McCarroll  has 
said.     I  do  not  believe  this  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  you  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  amplify  particularly  on  that. 
I  have  not  come  here  to-day  prepared  for  anything  of  the"  kind.  I 
have  simply  prepared  myself,  as  I  supposed  you  wished  me  to  pre- 
pare myself,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  our  own  individual 
case.  I  suppose  this  matter  has  been  before  the  committee  and  that 
gentlemen  who  have  made  a  good  deal  of  research  into  the  matter  have 
presented  their  claims. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  before  the  House  and  before  the  Senate 
a  number  of  times.  Three  times  in  succession,  in  three  different  Con- 
gresses, it  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
been  considered  by  the  Senate  committee,  but  has  never  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  House  has  ever  given 
hearings  in  committee  on  the  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Here  is  a  hearing  in  the  House  for  one  year, 
and  here  are  the  hearings  for  other  years.  There  have  been  two  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  in  two  different  Congresses. 

Mr.  Stillman.  I  thought  it  was  a  new  bill  this  year.  I  did  not 
know  anything  of  it  until  this  year.  I  have  not  given  it  any  consider- 
ation in  a  general  way.  It  seems  to  me,  and  to  those  people  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  that  it  is  one  of  those  bills  which  can 
not  be  carried  through. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  gentlemen  aware  that  you  have  in  the 
State  of  New  York  already  a  statute  that  is  substantially  the  same  as 
this?  I  have  just  sent  for  it,  but  the  clerk  could  not  get  it.  I  shall 
have  it  here. 

Mr.  Stillman.  1  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  fact. 
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Mr.  McCarroll.  Is  not  that  a  regulation  as  to  employees  of  the 
government  of  the  State  directly,  and  not  in  reference  to  manufactures  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  substantially  the  sumo  regulation.  The  clerk 
says  he  cannot  find  the  act  here.     I  have  it  at  my  house. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  My  recollection  is  that  it  applies  to  any  work  that 
is  done  by  the  State  directly  as  an  employer.  That  would  be  a  very 
different  thing. 

Mr.  McCammon.  As  to  public  works — that  is,  the  act  of  1892 — it 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  several  appellate  divisions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York,  and  is  now  before  the  court  of  appeals 
of  New  York  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality. 

The  Chairman.  Be  good  enough,  if  you  can,  to  give  me  a  memo- 
randum of  that.  1  will  send  for  the  decisions  if  you  refer  me  to  it. 
I  apprehend  that  it  does  not  apply  to  this  act.  My  impression  is  that 
the  act  passed  in  1900. 

Mr.  McCammon.  My  impression  is  there  is  no  act  in  the  assembly 
acts  of  New  York  that  is  the  equivalent  of  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  sent  for  the  acts  and  you  can  see  them  for 
yourself. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  opinion  will  be  of  anj 
importance,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  will  be  constitutional  if 
passed.     That  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to  consider. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  my  own  mind  in  saying  that 
this  act  is  not  unconstitutional;  but  I  am  keeping  my  mind  open  until 
some  of  my  friends  advise  me  as  to  their  views  on  the  subject. 

[  have  here  the  act  of  New  York  for  which  I  sent.  It  appears  that 
the  State  of  New  York  did  pass  a  law  which  is  substantially  embodied 
in  this  bill.  It  is  chapter  298  of  the  laws  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1900.  I  will  not  read  the  entire  chapter,  but  will  simply  read  part  of 
it,  and  will  have  the  stenographer  incorporate  the  entire  chapter  in 
the  printed  hearing  of  to-day. 

I  will  read  the  parts  of  the  law  that  are  similar  to  this  bill: 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  this 
State,  except  those  engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

Again: 

Each  contract  to  which  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  party  which 
may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  shall  contain 
a  stipulation  that  no  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
tractor, subcontractor,  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  l>e  permitted  or  required  to  work 
any  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property. 

If  you  will  look  at  this  you  will  see  how  closely  it  follows  the  law 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  That  act  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  and 
of  no  effect. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  That  is  undoubtedly  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  so,  that  fact  will  appear.  There  is  also  a  provision 
hero  about  the  wages: 

Each  such  contract  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  each  such 
laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed  by  such  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  other 
pereon  on  or  about  or  upon  such  public  works  shall  receive  such  wages  herein  pro- 
vided for. 
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That  refers  to  a  part  of  the  law  I  have  not  read  [reading]: 

Each  contract  for  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the 
same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or  per- 
forming the  same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  no  such  per- 
son or  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum,  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  of  State  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its 
payment  from  the  funds  under  his  charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  work  done  upon  anv  contract  wnich  in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  persons  regularly  employed  in  State  institutions,  etc. 

I  have  read  the  substance  of  it,  except  that  I  believe  that  you  have 
a  provision  there  that  a  man  who  has  performed  work  shall  not  be  paid 
anything  for  his  work  unless  he  has  complied  with  the  act.  In  this 
bill  now  pending  before  us  it  provides  a  penalty  of  $5  a  day  for  each 
laborer,  to  be  mulcted  on  the  contracter  or  subcontractor.  There  is  a 
very  material  difference  between  this  bill  and  that  law,  but  the  general 
features  of  the  bill  are  in  this  act.  The  New  York  statute  contains 
additional  things,  and  if  our  friends  can  show  any  adjudications  on 
the  subject  in  tne  New  York  courts  with  reference  to  the  act  of  1900, 
chapter  298,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so  to-morrow. 

Cnapter  298  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  1900,  above  referred  to,  is 
as  follows: 

Chap.  298. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation  to  employees  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  buildings. 

Became  a  law  April  6,  1900,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor. 
Passed,  three-tifths  being  present. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

kfc  Section  1.  Section  three  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  rela- 
tion to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,'  as 
amended  by  chapter  five  nundred  and  sixty -seven  of  the  laws  of  eight- 
een hundred  ana  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Hours  to  constitute  a  day's  labor:  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  this  State,  except  those  engaged  in  farm 
and  domestic  service,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  section  does  not  pre- 
vent an  agreement  for  overwork  at  an  increased  compensation,  except  upon  work  by 
or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  there- 
with. Each  contract  to  which  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  party  which 
may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a 
stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor, 
subcontractor,  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  permitted  or  required  to  work  more 
than  etoht  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency 
caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal 
day's  work,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  to  all  classes  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  me- 
chanics upon  all  such  public  works  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon  or  in  con- 
nection therewith  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the 
same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within  the  State  where  such  public  work  on, 
about,  or  in  connection  with  such  labor  is  performed  in  its  final  or  completed  form 
is  to  be  situated,  erected,  or  used.  Each  such  contract  hereafter  made  snail  contain 
a  stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed  by  such  con- 
tractor, subcontractor,  or  other  person  on,  about,  or  upon  such  public  work  shall 
receive  such  wages  herein  provided  for.  Each  contract  for  such  public  work  here- 
after made  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless 
the  person  or  corporation  making  or  performing  the  same  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  no  such  person  or  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  sum,  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  State  or  of  a  munici- 
pal corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  payment,  from  the  funds  under  his 
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charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation  for  work  done  upon  any  contract 
which  in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section; 
but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  persons  regularly  employed 
in  State  institutions  or  to  engineers,  electricians,  and  elevator  men  in  the  department 
of  public  buildings  during  the  annual  session  of  the  legislature. 
Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  I  was  trying  to  recall  a  contract  that  was  made  by 
the  State  of  New  York  eight  months,  or  possibly  more,  ago,  in  which 
that  provision  was  inserted,  and  the  contract  was  set  aside  by  the 
supreme  court.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  now  before  the  court  of 
appeals,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  that  information  to-morrow, 
and  to  know  if  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  appellate  division? 

Mr.  McCarroll.  By  the  appellate  division.  Not  by  the  court  of 
appeals,  but  by  the  supreme  court. 

The  Chairman.  By  your  superior  courts? 

Mr.  McCarroll.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  superior  courts. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  committee  if  you 
will  telegraph  to  New  York  and  have  that  information  sent  to  us  to-day 
or  to-morrow  at  the  final  argument  of  this  matter.  Please  telegraph 
and  ask  them  for  the  decisions  in  your  superior  courts.  Telegraph 
and  say  that  you  want  any  decisions  construing  the  law  of  1900, 
chapter  298. 

Mr.  Herbert.  What  is  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act? 

The  Chairman.  It  became  a  law  April  6,  1900. 

Mr.  See.  Nearly  all  of  those  labor  acts  are  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  sweeping  statement. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  think  I  can  show  that  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  views,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  courts  may  have  thrown  some  light  upon  that.  I  am  curious 
to  see  if  they  have  acted  upon  this  matter.  If  Mr.  McCarroll  can  get 
that  information,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it.  We  have  the  final  hear- 
ing to-morrow,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  information  for  the  use  of 
the  committee. 

I  wish  to  have  a  note  made  of  these  cases  in  respect  to  the  eight-hour 
law.  m 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  courts 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour  legislation.  I  observe 
that  the  first  decision  is  in  the  Seventy-sixth  New  York  Supplement, 
New  York  State  Reporter,  volume  110,  page  396,  the  case  of  Jreople  v. 
Luckner,  which  upholds  the  eight-hour  statute  of  1897,  chapter  415; 
the  next  decision  is  in  the  Seventy -seventh  New  York  Supplement, 
New  York  State  Reporter,  volume  11,  in  the  case  of  The  reople  v. 
Orms  County  Road  Company,  page  16. 

There  the  supreme  court,  appellate  division,  second  department, 
June  13,  1902,  upheld  this  statute  in  New  York  which  we  were  a 
moment  ago  discussing,  and  declared  that  section  384  of  the  penal 
code,  providing  that  any  person  or  corporation  who  contracted  with 
the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  which  required  more  than  eight 
hours  work  for  a  day's  labor  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  is  constitu- 
tional.    I  only  wanted  to  note  here  those  decision  s,  and  the  last  one 
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especially,  which,  in  this  division  of  the  supreme  court,  the  appellate 
division^sustained  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  to  which  I  a  while 
ago  referred. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Do  you  know  whether  the  language  of  the  New 
York  law  last  referred  to  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  language  of 
this  proposed  act? 

The  Chaibman.  It  includes  substantially  all  of  this  proposed  act, 
and  adds  two  other  features.     I  will  give  you  the  law. 

STATEMENT   OF  ALONZO   B.  SEE,  REPRESENTING   THE   SEE 
ELEVATOR  COMPANY. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  See.  Alonzo  B.  See.  I  reside  atLake  Mahopec,  N.  Y.  I  am 
a  manufacturer  of  elevators  at  Front  and  Pearl  streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed,  in  your  own  way,  and  state  your  views  in 
reference  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  See.  I  had  understood  from  reading  this  bill  that  in  the  manu- 
facture of  elevators  for  the  Government  I  would  have  to  have  my  men 
work  on  all  portions  of  that  work  under  the  eight-hour  system.  If 
that  is  correct,  then  I  certainly  could  not  figure  on  any  Government 
work  at  all.     It  would  simply  demoralize  my  work. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  now  doing  Government  work? 

Mr.  See.  Yes,  from  time  to  time  I  do.  I  am  figuring  on  it  right 
along.  We  work  ten  hours  a  day.  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
come  to  a  shorter  day  eventually.     I  am  a  workingman  myself. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  it  will  come  by  and  by? 

Mr.  See.  I  think  so;  but  it  ought  to  come  in  a  right  and  normal 
way.  I  think  if  I  had  to  run  a  part  of  my  shop  on  the  eight-hour  sys- 
tem, and  pay  the  men  for  the  full  time,  and  let  the  other  men  work 
the  nine  hours,  it  would  demoralize  the  shop.  I  think  under  those 
conditions  I  could  not  figure  on  the  work. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  auestion:  Take  a  contract  for  elevators 
built  under  contract,  built  ana  shipped  and  erected  for  the  Govern- 
ment. My  understanding  of  the  bill  is  that  I  could  not  be  allowed  to 
put  any  man  on  that  elevator  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  If 
my  understanding  is  incorrect,  I  have  no  point  to  make,  but  if  it  is 
correct,  then  I  say  that  the  bill  is  interfering  with  our  rights  as  manu- 
facturers, and  forcing  us  into  a  position  that  is  eminently  unfair.  We 
are  most  of  us  working  for  the  good  of  our  men,  and  want  them  to 
have  what  is  right;  but,  as  I  say,  if  that  does  not  apply,  1  have  nothing 
to  saj.  If  it  does  apply,  then  i  could  not  figure  on  Grovernment  work, 
and  it  would  demoralize  my  shop  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  What  porportion  of  your  work  is  Government 
work? 

Mr.  See.  The  proportion  of  elevator  work  for  the  Government  is 
not  very  large.  I  should  simply  stop  figuring  on  the  work,  as  I  would 
consider  it  more  of  a  nuisance  than  anything  else  to  have  it  in  my 
shop.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be  put  in  such  an  unfair  posi- 
tion. 1  think  we  have  too  mucn  of  this  kind  of  legislation.  The 
American  manufacturers  are  helping  to  build  up  the  nation,  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  consideration  of  their  rights. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  considerate  of  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  See.  We  are,  as  a  rule,  considerate  of  our  men,  and  as  a  rule 
do  not  have  any  trouble  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ,  Mr.  See? 

Mr.  See.  About  200.  It  is  my  conviction  that  all  this  talk  about 
trouble  between  capital  and  labor  is  a  myth. 

Now,  majr  I  ask  you,  in  my  particular  case,  what  I  should  do? 
Would  I  be  within  that  law  ?  Could  I  work  nine  hours  a  day  in  private 
work  and  make  the  Government  work  on  the  eight- hour  baais? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCarroll's  case  is  clear.  It  is  within  the 
exception.  An  elevator  is  a  structure,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  you  arc  within  the  exception,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  See.  If  I  am  not,  I  can  say  that  I  would  not  figure  on  the  work, 
and  I  would  consider  it  an  injustice  that  shuts  me  out  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Elevators  are  not  usually  bought  in  open  market. 

Mr.  See.  They  are  not.  They  are  almost  never  bought  through  a 
third  party,  but  are  bought  directly  from  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  your  work  is  Government 
work  ? 

Mr.  See.  A  small  percentage — 5  per  cent,  perhaps.  It  might  be 
larger.  I  would  not  figure  on  Government  work.  I  should  .simply 
stop  figuring  on  it.  I  run  some  very  large  contracts,  but  I  should 
simply  stop  figuring  on  the  Government  work,  and  would  consider 
that  a  great  injustice  had  been  done  me  if  I  was  placed  in  a  position 
where  I  could  not  figure  on  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  think  it  unwise  legislation  and  legislation 
to  which  you  are  opposed,  but  your  personal  liberty  is  not  inter- 
fered with.  This  only  applies  to  such  persons  as  engage  in  Govern- 
ment work  and  agree  to  a  stipulation  in  their  contract  that  no  mechanic 
or  laborer  in  their  employ  shall  work  more  than  eight  hours  any  one 
calendar  day.  It  may  be  a  hardship  on  you  and  you  may  feel  aggrieved, 
but  you  have  the  liberty,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  to  make  or  not 
make  the  contract  with  the  Government.  I  apprehend  from  what  you 
say  that  you  would  not  conclude  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  See.  I  certainly  should  not. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  In  case  this  bill  should  become  a  law  would  its 
advocates  concede  that  it  would  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  the  articles 
the  Government  would  purchase? 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  very  strongly  urged  in  the  hearings 
before  the  committee — that  it  would  increase  the  price. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  Would  the  committee  consider  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  have  any  moral  right  to  take  the  money  of 
the  people  and  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  given  article  than  the  article 
would  ordinarily  sell  for? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  present  your  views 
on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  See.  You  think  I  could  not  manufacture  for  the  Government 
unless  I  went  to  the  eight-hour  basis? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  elevator  is  not  such 
an  article  as  could  usually  be  bought  in  open  market  Therefore  you 
are  not  excepted. 
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Mr.  McCarroll.  1  would  like  to  state  that,  in  my  view,  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  the  people  of  the  count ry  is  to  expend  their  money 
judiciously  and  economically,  in  any  matter,  large  or  small,  as  the 
market  will  permit.  In  other  words,  1  believe  tne  Government  as  a 
purchaser  should  be  on  precisely  an  equal  footing  with  any  other  pur- 
chaser. I  should  consider,  if  I  were  acting  for  the  Government  as  a 
buyer,  that  if  in  any  way  I  paid  a  higher  price  for  an  article  than  it 
could  be  bought  for  under  ordinary  circumstances,  1  was  guilty  of  a 
wrong.  I  believe  there  is  a  wrong  in  this  bill,  because  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  put  at  a  disadvantage.  In  every  purchase  it  would 
make  it  enhances  the  price  of  the  article  over  the  price  any  other 
buyer  could  obtain  it  for. 

STATEMENT  OP  J.  LINTON  THOMPSON,  ESQ.,  REPRESENTING 
THE  THOMPSON  &  NORRIS  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Thompson.  My  name  is  J.  Linton  Thompson. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside 2 

Mr.  Thompson.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  West  Eighty -sixth  street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  associated  with  the  Thompson  &  Norris  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  corrugated  paper  and  paper  specialties. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  discuss  the  subject  before  you,  because  I 
have  not  given  any  preparation  to  it.  But  I  would  like  to  enter  a 
formal  protest  against  the  bill  on  behalf  of  my  company  and  to 
indorse  the  views  which  have  been  already  so  ably  expressed  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  this  morning.  We  are  manufac- 
turers of  corrugated  paper  and  paper  boxes  of  various  kinds  for  freight 
and  express  shipments — goods  sold  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  sold  and  used  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  Perhaps  we  are  not  affected.  Our  position 
is  largely  the  same  as  the  position  of  Mr.  McCarroll.  So  I  can  only 
speak  in  a  very  brief  way  on  the  general  objections  to  it.  I  think  the 
proposed  law — perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  it  among  gen- 
tlemen here 

The  Chairman.  Any  American  citizen  invited  here  has  a  right  to 
express  his  opinion,  because  this  is  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  I  think 

gerhaps  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  work  disastrous  results  and  great 
ardships  on  the  employer  especially,  and,  I  believe,  on  the  employee 
as  well.     I  think  it  is  unconstitutional. 

The  main  principal  of  our  Government,  as  I  understand  it,  estab- 
lished in  the  Magna  Charta  and  repeated  in  our  Constitution,  is  the 
right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  hurt  any- 
one else  in  doing  it.  Now,  to  say  that  a  man  shall  not  do  this  or  that, 
and  shall  not  work  more  than  a  certain  length  of  time,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  an  infringement  of  that  principle;  because  if  he  is  willing 
to  do  it,  and  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay  extra  for  it,  and  no  one 
else  is  hurt  or  harmed  by  it,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it.  This  is  a 
violation  of  that  principle,  and  I  think  it  is  unconstitutional  for  that 
reason.    That  is  the  view  I  take  of  it. 

Mr.  See.  Does  this  mean  that  if  a  man  has  worked  for  eight  hours 

S.  Doc.  141 23 
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on  Government  work  that  he  shall  not  be  employed  after  that  eight 
hours  on  other  work — that  he  shall  not  work  any  more  that  day? 

The  Chairman.  It  does.  That  is  what  this  bill  means,  if  the  bill 
applies  to  that  person. 

Mr.  See.  Heavens!  It  is  not  going  to  pass,  is  it?    (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  peculiar  question  for  a  New  Yorker,  when 
your  own  assembly  has  passed,  in  the  largest  State  of  the  Union,  the 
very  same  statute  with  additional  features,  and  when  this  bill  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  three  different  Congresses.  It 
is  a  bill  which  the  Senate  will  very  seriously  consider. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  I  was  going  to  venture  the  remark  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  not  pattern  after  the  legislature  of 
New  York  in  a  great  deal  of  its  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not,  in  every  case. 

Mr.  McCammon.  We  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  State 
statute  referred  to  by  Senator  McComas.  It  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  unless  there  is  a  written  contract  for  additional  compen- 
sation, this  law  shall  apply,  except  on  public  work.  So  that  would 
not  affect  the  manufacturers  at  all. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  That,  I  think,  would  cut  out  the  vicious  feature 
of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  has  been  taken  away.  I  think  my  friend 
is  in  error  about  that  feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  See.  If  this  law  has  been  on  the  books,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  been  enforced  in  contracts  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCarroll  says  it  has  been  and  that  it  has  been 
brought  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  McCarroll.  Yes;  and  I  was  just  trying  to  recall  which  of  the 
courts  it  was  that  declared  it  unconstitutional.  I  think  it  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OP  ANDREW  P.  WILSON,  ESQ.,  REPRESENTING  THE 
I.  S.  REMSEN  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Andrew  F.  Wilson. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  residence  is  140  Van  Buren  street;  general  mana- 

§er  of  I.  S.  Remsen  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  and 
ealers  in  carriages,  wagons,  harness,  and  horse  goods,  740  to  750 
Grand  street,  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  manufacture  a  product  which  is  usually 
sold  in  open  market? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  suppose  you  desire  to  present  general  objec- 
tions to  legislation.     This  does  not  apply  to  your  business. 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  far  as  our  business  is  concerned  we  would  not  be 
affected,  directly,  by  the  passage  of  this  act.  But  I  come  here  as  a 
member  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association,  as  a  delegate  supporting 
the  views  of  our  committee.  I  think  the  committee  nave  expressed 
themselves  so  clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
more  than  to  indorse  their  views.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
thing  to  compel  the  manufacturers  to  work  on  an  eight-hour  basis  at 
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this  time.  Personally  I  believe  in  shorter  hours,  but  there  ought  to 
be  a  growth  to  it.  If  you  first  reach  the  nine-hour  and  then  the 
eight-hour  basis,  that  probably  would  be  all  right.  But  in  a  general 
way  a  jump  from  the  ten-hour  basis  to  an  eight-hour  basis  would  be 
very  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Your  employees  work  how  long  now? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Ten  hours.     Some  of  them  work  nine  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Some  work  nine  hours  and  some  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  it  is  different  in  different  departments.  In  the 
manufacturing  department  they  work  ten  hours;  in  some  of  the  other 
departments,  nine  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  discontent  on  the  part  of  those  who 
work  ten  hours,  because  others  are  employed  nine  hours? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  work.  There  is  no  discontent 
whatever.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  our  men,  and  we 
employ  about  fifty  men.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further 
to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  committee 
besides  those  we  have  heard? 

Mr.  MgCarroll.  No,  sir.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  principle  that  we  are  opposed  to,  the  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment legislating  in  this  matter,  and  we  are  particularly  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  forerunner  of  general  legis- 
lation. I  understand  that  it  has  been  admitted  that  that  is  to  be 
the  case. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  "General  Herbert,  have  you  any  other  witnesses, 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Herbert.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Judge  McCammon,  we  will  hear  your  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  ask  the  committee  to  call  J.  H.  Mull,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  HENRY  MULL,  ASSISTANT  MANAGER  OF 
THE  WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  BUILDING 
COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mull.  My  name  is  James  Henry  Mull,  assistant  manager  of  the 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  C/ompany  of  Phila- 
delphia.    My  residence  is  4234  Parkside  avenue,  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Mull,  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  wish  to  take  up,  sir,  with  reference  to  this  bill  under 
consideration,  the  impracticability  of  it  as  regards  the  mechanical  oper- 
ation as  applied  to  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  Mull,  state  your  own  special 
experience  in  respect  to  mechanical  operations,  if  you  have  any  such 
experience. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  concern  for  twenty -three  years  next  February,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  am  responsible  for  the  general  supervision  of  all  of  the  mechan- 
ical departments.     They  are  all  under  my  personal  supervision. 
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The  Chairman.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  that  line? 

Mr.  Mull.  1  have  had  ah  experience*  of  twenty-three  years,  as  I 
stated,  as  apprentice,  as  machinist;  from  that  1  went  to  sea  as  a  marine 
engineer,  and  under  those  conditions  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  certifi- 
cate as  ship  engineer  of  ocean  ships.  I  served  on  such,  and  then  came 
back  with  the  experience  that  I  had  received  at  sea,  and  reentered  the 
employ  of  the  company  as  a  superintendent.  Since  that  time  1  have 
had,  as  I  stated  before,  general  supervision  of  the  various  mechanical 
departments  in  the  yard,  and  my  experience  has,  of  course,  dated  back 
to  my  very  entrance  into  that  employ. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way.    r- 

Mr.  Mull.  I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  bill,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  thoroughly  impracticable  as  applied  to  shipbuilding.  The 
conditions  in  that  business  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  farmer. 
We  are  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  daylight.  The  business  is  a 
hazardous  one,  which  will  not  permit  of  night  shifts.  The  work  of 
ship  construction  is  done  on  scaffolds,  in  high  places.  It  is  impossible 
to  put  a  scaffold  up  in  shipbuilding  as  you  would  put  it  up  in  ordinary 
building,  because  we  are  constantly  erecting  frames,  putting  beams  in, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  have  created  a  system  in  our  works  to  encourage  the  men,  and 
to  give  them  an  incentive  to  work  all  the  hours  of  daylight  possible 
that  does  remunerate  them  for  their  hours  of  labor.  Now,  this  bill 
refers  to  subcontractors,  and  a  laree  proportion  of  our  men,  under 
our  system,  are  subcontractors.  We  give  out  various  lines  of  con- 
struction in  the  shipyard  to  these  men  by  contract  and,  of  course,  we 
have  no  control  over  them  other  than  to  see  that  their  hours  for  work 
shall  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  company  as  regards  the  length  of 
the  working-day.  They  must  do  that.  But  in  the  summer  time  the 
men  will  come  to  the  yard  probably  at  daylight — at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  They  do  that  because  the  middle  of  the  day  is  very  hot; 
they  work  in  hot  places  in  an  elevated  position,  their  heads  areliable 
to  swim,  and  they  may  fall  down  and  break  their  necks.  So  they 
come  early  in  the  morning  to  lay  out  their  work.  Usually,  they  will 
lay  out  their  work  and  put  it  in  the  ship  shed,  where  they  can  work 
on  it  during  the  heated  part  of  the  day.  Our  work  differs  from 
ordinary  shop  practice,  in  tne  work  of  manufacturing  for  open  market. 
We,  necessarily,  must  take  advantage  of  the  hours  of  daylight. 

Should  this  bill  go  into  effect  these  men,  as  subcontractors  and 
employees  of  ours,  would  be  affected  in  the  privilege  which  they  now 
enjoy.  As  about  50  to  60  per  cent  of  our  work  is  Government  work, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  two  different  hours  for  a  working  day 
in  the  same  plant.  We  can  not  pay  as  much  for  working  eight  hours 
on  a  Government  job  as  we  can  for  working  ten  hours  on  a  merchant 
marine  vessel,  which  would  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
Therefore  dissatisfaction  would  exist,  and  we  would  feel  that  we  were 
denying  the  men  privileges,  or  rather  that  this  bill  would  deny  the 
right,  the  individual  right,  of  the  workman  in  compelling  him  to  work 
only  eight  hours.  As  he  is  recognized  as  a  subcontractor  by  us,  and 
as  this  oill  would  recognize  him  as  such,  it  would  affect,  say,  50  per 
cent  of  the  employees  of  our  entire  establishment,  who  are  now  acting 
as  subcontractors. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  you  say? 
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Mr.  Mull.  Our  mechanics,  as  I  say,  work  under  a  contract  system. 
We  undoubtedly  antagonize  the  labor  unions,  who  are  the  champions 
of  this  bill,  because  we  have  inaugurated  a  contract  system  in  our 
work  whereby  the  man  becomes  a  subcontractor,  and  he  uses  his  own 
free  will  as  to  whether  he  shall  work  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  a  day. 
This  act  would  prevent  that  man  from  enjoying  the  personal  libertv 
which  he  now  has  of  carrving  on  his  business,  and  we  oppose  the  bill, 
not  only  in  the  interest  oi  ourselves,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
men, who  in  the  past,  when  a  strike  was  about  to  take  place  that  it 
was  claimed  would  benefit  them,  have  stood  by  us  and  said  that  they 
did  not  want  to  change  their  working  hours.  This  body  of  men  nec- 
essarily become  intelligent;  they  are  estimating  upon  various  parts  of 
construction,  and  they  naturally  become  more  educated  and  efficient. 
They  recognise  at  once  that  when  the  working  day  is  shortened  and 
they  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  working  and  receiving  pay  for 
more  than  eight  hours  tney  are  injured.  They  are  denied  a  certain 
privilege  or  right  as  American  citizens.  In  the  interest  of  the  work- 
mgmen,  as  well  as  of  ourselves,  we  take  the  ground  that  this  propo- 
sition is  entirely  unjust  and  unfair.  Without  the  workingmen  our 
business  would  be  a  failure;  therefore  the  interest  we  are  taking  to 
oppose  this  bill. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  amplify  that,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  the 
opportunity.  I  would  like  to  speak  more  specifically  and  in  detail  of 
the  system  that  is  in  operation  with  us.  For  instance,  a  ship,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  composed  of  many  operations,  and  I  would  state  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  construction  of  a  ship  is  carried  on  under 
this  contract  system.  A  drawing  will  come  out  from  the  office,  for 
instance,  of  the  keel  of  a  ship.  A  proposal  for  bids  to  erect  and 
assemble  this  keel  is  written  up  by  a  contract  committee,  and  specifi- 
cations are  made  just  the  same  as  the  Government  will  give  out  a 
specification  for  a  bid  on  the  ship  in  its  entirety.  This  proposal  is 
posted  up  in  conspicuous  places  throughout  our  yard.  The  workmen 
at  the  meal  hours  and  before  and  after  working  hours  go  and  view  the 
places  where  the  contracts  of  certain  parts  to  be  bid  upon  are  posted. 
On  these  specifications  there  may  be  1,000  pieces  of  work,  and  ne  bicls 
on  one,  naming  the  price  which  he  will  charge  the  company  for  the 
completed  work.  He  figures  out  the  time  it  is  going  to  take  to  com- 
plete a  contract  of  any  part  he  may  decide  upon.  They  do  not  give 
us  the  number  of  hours. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  construed  as  piecework.  It  is  not.  It  is 
purely  and  simply  a  contract  system.  Then  we  select  from  all  the 
bids  submitted  to  us  that  of  the  most  competent  man,  with  the  fairest 
price,  and  he  receives  the  job.  It  is  not  always  the  lowest  bidder  who 
gets  the  job.  We  have  it  printed  in  our  specifications  that  he  must  be 
a  competent  man  and  be  passed  upon  by  the  foreman.  This  man  will 
receive  the  contract,  and  ne  proceeds  to  carry  it  out.  The  system  has 
this  effect,  that  he  has  the  privilege  of  using  apprentice  boys  and 
improvers.  These  are  boys  who  have  never  naa  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  trade  and  who  have  perhaps  started  to  work  in  the  shipyard  as 
rivet  heaters,  passer  boys,  or  general- utility  boys.  After  they  become 
19  or  20  or  21  years  of  age  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  those  boys  to 
have  thrown  away  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  without  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade,  but  they  receive  the  opportunity 
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through  this  contract  system.  By  this  method  they  are  enabled  to 
learn  something  alongside  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  mechanic,  and 
they  are  practically  serving  an  apprenticeship,  although,  perhaps,  of 
age.  It  is  obviously  necessary  that  we  have  got  to  have  boys  as  passer 
boys  in  our  work.  We  can  not  have  men  for  it,  because  the  holes 
through  which  they  have  to  crawl  are  small,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
boys  to  get  through  them.  A  man  would  be  too  large  to  get  through 
the  holes.  It  is  unfair  to  keep  the  boy  from  having  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  mechanic.  When  the  boy  becomes  an  improver  we  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  his  board  ana  to 
clothe  himself  and  to  get  along  nicely. 

If  this  bill  should  go  into  effect,  as  it  is  largely  supported  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  those  particular  organizations  will  not  permit  the  system 
of  contract  which  we  employ  in  our  yard  and  under  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  become  an  intelligent  business  man  and  capable  some  day 
or  other  of  going  into  any  line  of  business  and  contracting  in  any 
particular  line  of  work  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  our 
line  of  business.  Therefore  the  bill  in  that  respect  would  be  unjust, 
in  my  opinion.  In  the  summer  time  we  do  not  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  length  of  the  men's  working-dav.  We  do  not  care  to  control 
them.  If  they  want  to  come  in  at  4  o  clock  to  save  working  in  the 
sun  and  heat  of  the  day — if  they  wish  to  work  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  at  night — that  is  their  privilege.  This  bill  would  destroy  their 
privileges  as  free  American  citizens. 

Furthermore,  as  a  ship  is  not  bought  in  the  open  market,  a  man 
will  generally  leave  the  building  of  the  ship  until  the  last  possible 
minute.  The  question  of  time  is  a  great  consideration  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships.  Therefore,  we  are  compelled,  owing  to  rainy  weather 
as  well  as  hot  weather  in  the  summer  time,  to  allow  the  men  to  work 
overtime.  Should  they  lose  a  day  or  two  a  week  during  the  stormy 
cold  weather,  we  allow  them  to  make  it  up.  We  get  a  good  day,  and 
we  will  allow  them  the  privilege  of  working  overtime  to  make  up  the 
time  that  they  have  lost  during  the  bad  weather.  We  can  not  get  men 
to  come  to  work  without  paying  them,  and  they  must  receive  fair 
wages.  So,  as  I  say,  the  bill  affects  the  workman,  and  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  narrow  his  whole  field  of  opportunity.  If  he  were  limited  to 
work  eight  hours  only,  he  would  feel  that  the  Government  is  compell- 
ing him  to  suppress  his  energies,  and  the  man  would,  after  a  little 
while,  have  his  intellect  dwarfed  and  he  would  deteriorate  and  become 
a  mere  machine. 

So  that,  apart  from  the  matter  of  our  interests  being  affected  by  the 
bill,  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  would  be  seriously  affected  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  shipyard  what  percentage  of  the  work  is 
Government  work? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  should  say  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  There  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  testimony  before  the  committee  by  certain  people 
witn  reference  to  making  shifts  of  men.  That,  I  wish  to  state,  is 
impracticable,  as  you  can  see  yourself.  Even  if  the  question  of  day- 
lignt  would  not  prevent  the  working  of  shifts  of  men  in  ship  con- 
struction, I  would  say  that  the  hull  of  a  ship  is  entirely  constructed 
on  the  outside  and  with  no  protection.  The  men  can  not  work  for 
eight  hours  and  then  have  another  shift  of  men  come  to  work  out  the 
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difference  between  that  eight  hours  and  the  remaining  hours  of  day- 
light 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  night  work  in  the  holds  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  do  some;  that  is,  the  finishing  and  closing  up.  The 
construction  of  the  ship  will  not  permit  of  any  being  done  before 
launching.  Such  work  as  the  putting  in  of  electric  wires  would  be 
impracticable,  owing  to  the  amount  of  material  that  is  constantly  being 
shifted  about.  Aside  from  that,  that  material  must  be  lifted  from  the 
ground  by  cranes  and  put  in  place.  It  would  be  most  hazardous,  in 
making  up  the  slings  of  material,  to  convey  it  over  the  heads  of 
hundreds  of  workingmen.  A  man  might  think  that  he  had  fastened 
a  sling  very  securely,  3'et  it  might  become  loosened  and  allow  the 
material  to  tall  and  kill  a  hundreamen. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  and  do  work  in  ship  construction, 
after  the  ship  is  launched,  at  night,  but  you  can  not  work  after  night- 
fall until  that  occurs? 

Mr.  Mull.  Not  as  a  rule,  we  do  not,  sir.  It  is  for  this  reason: 
Shipbuilding  does  not  have  as  many  expert  men  as  other  trades,  such 
as  tne  manufactures  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  bill  as  exempted  because 
they  are  open-market  articles.  Shipbuilding  business  in  this  country 
is  not  one  in  which  you  can  use  shifts  of  men.  At  times  we  have  to 
work  overtime  to  make  Government  tests.  I  will  state  a  case  that  I 
think  of  now  on  the  United  States  battle  ship  Maine,  where  certain 
tests  are  being  conducted  of  the  dynamos,  ammunition  hoists,  and 
innumerable  contrivances  of  that  sort,  in  ships  of  that  kind,  where 
the  specifications  of  the  Government  state  that  they  shall  have  a  forty- 
eight-hour  test.  Those  tests  are  conducted  by  expert  specialists.  You 
can  not  have  the  men  around  in  abundance,  sto  that  when  one  leaves 
off  another  takes  hold.  The  Government  officers  -themselves  stay  on 
these  ships  as  long  as  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  I  have  been  on 
one  of  them  for  thirty  hours.  It  is  necessary  that  they  shall  witness 
these  tests.  In  such  an  instance  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop  a  test 
after  eight  hours.  There  is  not  one  thing  that  is  connected  with  ship- 
building wherein  that  could  be  done.  It  would  simply  block  the  entire 
progress  of  shipbuilding. 

In  testimony  that  has  been  given  heretofore,  I  think  the  gentlemen 
who  have  given  it  have  been  speaking  from  the  view  point  of  machin- 
ists. That  is  a  very  small  part  of  ship  construction.  It  is  carried  on 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  machine  shop,  where  any  work  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  part  effectively.  It  is  not  so  in  our  business.  We  have,  in 
various  departments  of  ship  construction,  the  bending  of  frames,  the 
punching  of  frames,  the  bolting  together,  and  riveting.  1  will  say 
right  here  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  bodjr  of  men — a  small  portion,  per- 
haps, but  still  necessary — to  get  a  certain  amount  of  work  assembled 
the  night  before  to  allow  a  large  percentage  of  men  to  work  the 
next  day.  The  building  of  a  ship  is  a  compromising  of  interests  all 
the  way  through.  It  is  not  like  building  an  engine,  or  a  dynamo,  or 
or  a  crane,  that  you  put  out  for  sale,  ft  is  a  complex  operation  from 
start  to  finish.  One  department  can  not  ease  away  for  the  other,  and 
the  other  for  that  one.  As  regards  a  fixed  number  of  hours,  is  it  as 
impossible  as  it  would  be  to  tell  a  man  that  he  could  have  only  one 
meal  a  week?    It  is  just  as  ridiculous. 

Again,  on  trial  trips,  we  would  have  difficulty.    The  Government 
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requires  that  we  shall  have  certain  tests  of  ships.  We  could  not  carry 
shifts  of  men  with  us  on  a  trial  trip.  If  the  ship,  during  a  trial, 
should  break  down  at  sea,  it  would  be  necessary  for  our  men  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  order  to  get  the  ship  in  to  shore,  or  we  would 
lose  the  property  of  the  Government  and  perhaps  lives.  There  is  not 
anything  in  the  specifications  providing  for  accidents  on  Government 
vessels. 
The  Chairman.  (Beading:) 

No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  of  such  provisions  due  to  extraordinary 
emergency  caused  by  fire  or  flood,  or  due  to  danger  to  life  or  loss  to  property. 

That  is  the  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  a  very  wide  and  open  question,  because  a  trial 
trip,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  not  dangerous  to  life  immediately,  but  it  is  to 
property.  It  is  on  the  high  seas.  You  certainly  have  got  to  work  over- 
time in  such  an  event,  and  work  longer  than  eight  hours. 

Now,  I  might  state,  furthermore,  that  it  has  been  said  in  past  testi- 
mony here  that  a  new  shift  of  men  is  practicable  in  machine  shops. 
It  might  be  in  some,  but  not  as  applied  to  shipbuilding.  In  our 
machine  shop  the  Government  specifies  in  the  specifications  that  a 
cylinder  shall  be  bored  out  vertically  and  shall  be  finished  before  the 
tool  is  stopped.  There  is  a  case  right  here.  We  can  not  have  a 
double  shirt.  By  means  of  the  system  of  contract  that  we  have  in 
operation,  a  man  takes  a  contract  to  bore  out  a  cylinder,  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  turn  it  over  to  another  man  after  working  hours. 
After  all  the  good  that  this  system  is  doing  for  the  community  at 
large  and  for  the  education  of  the  working  man  it  would  be  too  bad  to 
kill  it  in  its  infancy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  boring  is  stopped 

Mr.  Mull.  It  would  be  rejected  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Chairman.  But  that,  you  say,  depends  on  a  clause  in  the  present 
Government  requirements. 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  yourself,  as  a  mechanic,  say?  Do 
you  say  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  stop  boring  on  one  day, 
before  it  is  completed,  and  with  precision  and  accuracy  complete  the 
same  boring  in  that  same  machine  later? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  and  emphatically.  In  boring  this 
cylinder  with  a  tool  the  cylinder  becomes  heated,  naturally,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  stopping  that  tool  over  night  would  change  its  entire 
form.  Therefore  the  next  cut  would  spoil  the  entire  operation.  You 
know  that  if  a  gun  is  fired  constantly  without  a  certain  length  of  time 
for  cooling  it  will  deflect  until  after  a  while  it  deflects  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  burst.  It  is  the  same  way  with  cutting  material  of  any 
kind.  It  changes  form.  The  finishing  of  the  article  must  be  carried 
out  under  the  same  temperature  at  which  it  is  begun.  Otherwise  it  is 
not  a  good  and  perfect  job,  and  as  the  United  States  exacts  that  all 
work  shall  be  of  the  best  workmanship  and  quality,  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  specifications  to  the  letter. 

Is  that  all  you  wish  me  to  say  on  that  line? 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point,  yes,  sir.  I  wanted  your  view  on 
that. 

Mr.  Mull.  Then  there  is  another  case  I  wish  to  cite.  The  shipyard 
business  requires  a  lot  of  material  to  be  transported.  This  material  is 
very  bulky — frames  and  that  sort  of  thing — which  has  to  go  through 
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a  series  of  operations,  punching,  planing,  shearing,  bending,  etc.,  and 
if  we  were  confined  to  an  eight-hour  day,  or  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
we  would  be  so  congested  with  materials  that  we  could  not  transport 
that,  and  we  would  nave  to  lay  men  off  until  we  could  clear  up  the 
congestion  or  else  we  would  have  to  have  a  plant  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Iowa,  pretty  nearly. 

•     The  Chairman.  If  you  had  one  shift  doing  the  carrying  work,  then 
another  shift  could  take  that  work  up? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  but,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  1  mean  to  say  that  all 
of  the  operations  of  this  material  are  mechanical  operations.  We 
could  not  get  a  shift  of  laborers  who  couid  do  it.  It  must  be  put 
through  the  various  mechanical  processes.  As  I  have  said,  a  man  will 
come  in  the  early  morning  and  stay  late  at  night,  as  he  can  do  with 
that  system  of  contiuct.  We  are  not  forcing  them  to  do  that;  they 
do  it  voluntarily.     They  become,  as  it  were,  partners  in  our  concern. 

The  Chairman.  But  another  set  of  men  could  do  that  sort  of  work 
as  well  as  the  first  set,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  do  not  handle  that  work  as  laborers,  but  as  mechan- 
ics. It  is  all  a  mechanical  operation.  The  laborers  simply  transport 
the  materia]  from  one  machine  to  another,  and  from  one  mechanic  to 
another,  for  its  operation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  assembling? 

Mr.  Mull.  Not  only  that,  but  preparatory  work.  A  steel  shape 
will  come  to  us  that  is  straight,  and  it  has  to  be  bent  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes.  It  goes  to  the  angle-smith  shop,  where  the  work  is  bent  under 
the  contract  system.  It  goes  to  the  bench,  it  is  shaped,  and  the  opera- 
tions are  innumerable.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  best  tes- 
timony can  not  be,  from  my  point  of  view,  and  from  my  experience 
as  a  shipbuilder,  from  the  incompetent  people,  who  have  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  ship  construction.  They  nave  taken  their  view  from  the 
machine  shops,  upon  the  view  of  making  goods  for  the  open  market 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  the  so-called  con- 
tractors actually  work? 

Mr.  Mull.  In  the  summer  season,  when  daylight  comes  early,  these 
men  come  at  half-past  four  and  five  o'clock.  I  have  known  them  to 
be  there  at  that  time.  Then,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  lay  out  their 
work  and  go  over  their  contracts  and  get  ready  for  a  certain  proced- 
ure for  the  next  day.  Then  they  come  in  the  afternoon,  and  work 
late  at  night,  or  until  the  sun  sets,  or  shortly  afterwards.  I  have 
known  them  to  put  in  twelve  and  thirteen  hours  a  day.  They  choose 
their  own  time.  It  is  voluntarily  done.  Under  this  contract  system 
we  have  a  less  number  of  foremen.  The  foreman  does  not  have  to  act 
as  a  policeman;  he  acts  as  an  inspector.  Every  workman  becomes  his 
own  boss,  and  it  is  to  his  interest  to  carry  out  the  work  and  conclude 
the  operation  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  he  participates  in  the 

?rofits  of  the  job.     We  do  not  have  to  have  one  man  driving  another, 
'hey  do  it  from  the  natural  incentive. 

Senator  Dolltver.  You  intimate  that  the  Federation  of  Labor 
objects  to  that  system. 
Mr.  Mull.  I  do. 

Senator  Dolliver.  On  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  construe  it  as  piecework.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence in  that  matter.  If  you  wish  me  to  qualify  my  experience,  I  will 
do  so.     I  have  had  practical  experience  with  the  International  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Machinists,  alien  in  its  nature  and  character,  participating 
in  a  strike  at  our  yard  and  making  demands  to  do  away  with  piece- 
work, putting  a  restriction  on  apprentices,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  is  a  long  story,  but  I  am  prepared  to  tell  it  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  qualif y  my  experience. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  not  necessary,  I  think. 

Mr.  Mull.  1  have  had  personal  experience  with  all  of  the  leaders 
of  these  organizations,  having  gone  through  a  siege  of  nine  months 
with  them.  I  will  say  in  defense  of  the  workingmen  whom  I  am  here 
to  defend,  as  well  as  in  our  own  interest,  that  they  petitioned  us  dur- 
ing the  period  of  strike  that  they  did  not  wish  the  hours  of  labor 
changed  and  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  them  by  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  strike  for  shorter  hours,  then? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  do  not  know.  These  men  never  struck.  As  1  tell 
you.  these  are  men  who  now  remain  with  us. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  went  through  nine 
months  of  strike. 

Mr.  Mull.  Nine  months  of  partial  strike.  The  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  with  them 
had  a  strike,  and  would  have  seriously  crippled  us,  but  our  men,  under 
the  system  that  1  am  speaking  about,  and  through  a  motive  of  respect 
for  themselves  as  freeborn  citizens  and  individuals,  asserted  their 
individual  rights  by  saying,  "What  do  we  gain  by  striking  against 
ourselves  ?" 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  did  or  did  not 
strike? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  did  not,  and  they  petitioned  us  voluntarily,  and 
said  that  the  hours  of  the  working-day  were  satisfactory. 
.  The  Chairman.  Who  did  strike? 

Mr.  Mull.  A  few  members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  some  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers;  it  was 
but  a  very  small  percentage. 

Senator  Dolltver.  How  long  has  this  system  of  which  you  speak 
been  in  vogue? 

Mr.  Mull.  1  suppose  about  ten  years  in  its  evolution.  It  is  now 
about  perfected,  and  is  carried  out  in  all  of  the  departments. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Mull.  About  6,500.  They  range  from  6,000  to  8,500,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  It  fluctuates  in  the  different  stages  of  construction. 
I  wish  to  state  that  our  workmen  were  more  opposed  to  the  strike 
feature  than  we  were. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  does  that  system  differ  from  piecework? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  have  worked  in  a  shop,  and  I  have  done  piecework 
before  now.  The  foreman  will  say,  "I  will  give  you  so  many  hours 
to  do  that  piece  of  work."  He  says,  "1  will  take  it,"  and  does  it;  and 
he  is  allowed  that  as  extra  time. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  not  clear,  I  think. 

Mr.  Mull,  I  mean  to  say  this:  If  he  allows  the  man  ten  hours  to  do 
the  piece  of  work,  and  he  does  it  in  eight  hours,  he  then  gets  two 
hours  extra  time. 

Mr.  McCammon.  And  is  paid  ten  hours'  wages? 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Paid  wages  for  ten  hours  tor  eight  hours  of  actual 
work? 
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Mr.  Mull.  That  is  the  idea.  That  is  the  piecework  system.  That 
is  not  our  system.  We  do  it  on  a  contract  basis.  We  give  the  man 
a  drawing  showing  him  the  piece  of  work  that  we  want  done.  He 
estimates  upon  it,  as  we  do  originally,  on  the  work  in  its  entirety. 
He  takes  one  part  and  submits  to  us  a  price  for  doing  that  operation. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  who  is  able  to  work  most 
intelligently  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  It  develops  his  brain  and  makes  each  one  of  the  men 
a  business  man. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Does  it  not  also  have  the  effect  of  putting  on  the 
men  too  many  hours  and  too' hard  work? 

Mr.  Mull."  That  is  optional  with  him.  We  do  not  ask  it.  Our 
hours  of  working  there  at  the  present  time  are  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
we  are  making  at  the  present  time  fifty-one  hours  and  a  quarter  a  week, 
because  of  the  elements  of  God.  We  do  not  get  the  sun  and  light  so 
that  we  can  work  longer.  In  the  summer  time  we  work  fifty-six 
hours  and  a  auarter  a  week.  These  men  are  working  on  a  contract. 
We  do  not  ask  them  to  work  longer;  they  do  it  voluntarily.  But  we  do 
insist  upon  their  conforming  to  the  regular  hours  of  our  establish- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  that  these  men  can  not  pay  a  less  rate 
of  wages  to  the  men  they  have  to  do  the  work  for  them,  to  assist  them, 
than  what  the  prevailing  rate  is.  We  reserve  the  right  to  make  up 
their  pay  rolls  and  to  see  that  the  people  working  for  them  get  the 
price  that  is  paid  in  other  yards.  In  our  case  it  is  shown  to  be  more 
than  anywhere  else. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  many  yards  are  controlled  by  the  Cramp 
corporation? 

Mr.  Mull.  One  yard. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  have  seen  it  intimated  in  the  newspapers,  I 
think,  that  there  is  a  consolidation  of  all  the  shipyards  that  are  in 
existence  or  in  prospect.  The  question  arises  in  my  mind  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  separate^  rom  the  general  work  of  shipyards 
the  Government  work,  and  have  it  done  under  these  regulations  with- 
out seriously  disturbing  the  general  business  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Mull.  If  you  have  seen  that  statement,  it  is  undoubtedly  false, 
and  entirely  without  foundation.  We  are  not  in  combination  with 
other  yards,  and  we  have  no  expectation  of  becoming  connected  with 
any  combination.  That  is  as  much  a  theory  as  this  bill  is  impracticable 
to  suit  our  case.  It  is  theorizing  as  to  what  we  might  do  if  we  had 
other  yards.  We  have  not.  I  can  Only  deal  with  our  place  as  it  now 
exists. 

The  Chairman.  To  follow  up  Senator  Dolliver's  question,  would  it 
not  be  practicable  for  you  to  build  Government  ships  apart  from  other 
work? 

Mr.  Mull.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  see,  after  having  given  the  matter  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,  how  it  could  possibly  be  practicable,  for 
this  reason:  That  the  shipbuilding  business  takes  up  a  lot  of  room. 
The  shipyards  generally  are  located  in  the  heart  of  a  citv,  near  the  ter- 
mini of  railroads,  where  they  can  get  material,  and  that  necessarily 
makes  the  real  estate  very  high.  I  am  glad  you  made  that  suggestion. 
It  brings  up  to  my  mind  another  point.  For  example,  suppose  we  are 
building  a  Government  ship;  then  we  get  a  contract  for  a  merchant 
ship  in  another  place.  Here  are  two  bodies  of  men  working  on  ships. 
In  ordinary  work  there  are  2,500  men  here,  and  2,500  men  here  [indi- 
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eating]  who  are  constantly  conferring  one  with  the  other.  Here  is  a 
man  on  a  Government  ship  working  eight  hours  a  day,  compelled  by 
law  to  do  so.  He  has  no  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  he  is  forced  to 
do  it.  Here  is  the  other  man,  who  is  a  free  citizen,  doing  as  he  pleases, 
working  without  any  Government  restrictions.  How  is  that  man  who 
works  eight  hours  and  the  man  who.  works  ten  hours  or  more  going  to 
reason  things  out? 

Senator  Dolltver.  Might  not  their  reasoning  together  finally  result 
in  all  of  them  being  put  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  do  not  know.  That  is  something  that  we  do  not 
know  about.  That  has  got  to  be  seen.  That  is  something  that  I  can 
not  say.  It  would  reason  out,  1  think,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
dissatisfaction. 

Senator  Dolltver.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
observing  workingmen.  What  do  you  say?  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  whole  work  in  this  country 
will  be  on  the  8-hour  system? 

Mr.  Mull.  1  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  case.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
would  have  to  be  more  general  than  it  is  at  present.  It  affects  most 
now  the  business  I  am  engaged  in,  and  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  what  it  might  be  in  general. 

Senator  Dolliyer.  I  understand  that  the  eight-hour  legislation  of 
1892  which  was  advocated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
McKinley  was  enacted  upon  the  theory  that  the  Government  would 
put  this  forward  as  an  example  of  a  short  day  for  the  workingman, 
trusting  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  principle  to  influence  all  of  the 
labor  throughout  the  country.  Now,  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was 
whether  the  extension  of  the  eight-hour  principle  which  was  then 
sought  in  Government  public  works,  as  provided  by  this  bill,  would 
not  still  further  operate  to  encourage  ana  hasten  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  system  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mull.  If  it  did  that — well  I  do  not  intend  that  as  a  part  of  my 
discussion.  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  practical  operations.  It 
would  have  the  effect,  if  we  are  only  allowed  to  work  eight  hours  in 
ship  constriction,  that  it  would  cut  off  one  of  the  greatest  defenses  of 
the  United  States  Government.  We  could  not  bund  a  ship  as  quickly 
as  they  could  on  the  other  side,  and  it  would  mean  probably  a  great 
complication  of  affairs  to  meet  the  situation. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  apply  to  shipbuilding  a  fixed  number  of 
hours  to  work.  Our  business  is  different  from  others.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  parallel  that  you  could  bring  to  compare  the  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness with. 

Senator  Clapp.  Outside  of  the  contract  work  of  which  you  have 
spoken  you  have  a  nine-hour  system  now? 

Mr.  Mull.  In  the  summer  tame  we  work  ten  hours  and  in  the  win- 
ter time  nine. 

Mr.  McCammon.  You  said  eight  hours,  and  two  hours  were  extra. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  do  have  a  fixed  number  of  hours  for  a  day? 

Mr.  Mull.  Ten  hours  a  day  we  work. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  system.  State 
your  objection  to  that  as  compared  to  the  ten-hour  system. 

Mr.  Mull.  It  would  curtail  our  operations  20  per  cent.  That  is 
exactly  what  it  would  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mull.  Why,  if  we  cut  from  ten  hours  to  eight  hours  it  would 
mean  that.     We  are  now  working  ten  hours. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  work  in  the  winter  time  fifty-three  hours 
and  a  quarter  a  week? 

Mr.  Mull.  That  is  because  we  do  not  get  the  daylight  to  work 
longer.  That  is  the  only  reason.  That  is  the  outsiae  work.  The 
shopwork  is  hardly  a  consideration.  We  have  got  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  order  to  compete  with  the  foreign  governments. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  the  number  of  working  hours  fixed  in  the 
English  shipyards? 

Mr.  Mull.  From  my  knowledge  and  experience  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are.  1  have  seen  them  work  all  hours  there.  They  work,  as  a 
rule,  about  fifty-four  hours  a  week. 

Senator  Clapp.  1  want  to  ask  another  question.  As  between  the 
summer  work  and  the  winter  work,  do  you  find  a  difference  of  cost 
based  on  the  proportion  of  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  work? 

Mr.  Mull.  Very  materially. 

Senator  Clapp.  Does  it  bear  that  proportion? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  will  cite  you  a  case  that  came  before  me  just  previous 
to  leaving.  Before  we  had  this  contract  system  we  built  a  ship  in  the 
summer  time.  We  are  now  building  a  duplicate  ship,  and  the  con- 
tractor took  the  contract  when  he  had  daylight  and  could  work  ten 
hours.  Now  he  is  confine^  to  nine  hours  a  day,  and  the  charge  is 
about  ten  per  cent  more  for  the  operation.  Of  course  that  goes  into 
the  expense.  A  man  can  not  work  so  well  in  cold  weather.  At  half 
past  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  is  getting  dark,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  take  the  chance  of  getting  injured.  Tnev  do  not  care  to  take 
the  risk  of  going  into  the  hulls  and  hazardous  places,  as  they  can  do 
in  the  summer  time.  And,  as  I  say,  that  materially  runs  up  the  cost. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  name  a  ratio  in  our  work,  because  it  is 
different  from  any  other  line  of  business. 

Senator  Dolltver.  You  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  to  labor  would  be  made  up  in  efficiency  more  than  it 
loses  in  time? 

Mr.  Mull.  Absolutely  not,  sir.  We  devised  this  contract  svstem  to 
make  our  business  more  efficient.  A  man  who  has  eight  hours  in 
which  to  work  certainly  can  not  accomplish  as  much  as  the  man  who 
has  ten  hours  in  which  to  work,  when  he  is  working  for  himself.  He 
may  when  he  is  working  for  another  man.  The  man  working  eight 
hours  certainly  does  not  produce  as  much  as  the  man  working  ten 
hours.  But,  taking  the  percentage  of  weather  in  which  he  can  work, 
it  will  not  vary  one  bit.     That  is  constant  and  will  remain  the  same. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  do  not  think  that  you  catch  the  point.  It  has 
been  claimed  here  that  a  man  can  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours, 
taking  into  account  the  physical  capacity  to  work  and  his  endurance 
and  strength,  as  he  will  in  ten  hours.  It  has  been  repeatedly  claimed 
in  this  hearing.     That  is  the  point  that  Senator  Dolliver  is  getting  at. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  will  explain  tnat  in  this  way.  If  a  man  is  working  in 
a  machine  shop,  for  instance,  for  eight  hours,  his  machine  has  a 
capacity  that  he  can  not  exceed,  it  has  a  physical  capacity  that  he  can 
not  get  over;  and  he  certainly  can  not  cause  it  to  do  any  more  in  eight 
hours  than  he  could  if  he  were  working  on  a  ten-hour  basis,  as  far  as 
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he  is  personally  concerned.  He  will  not  get  any  better  results  per 
hour  on  an  eight-hour  basis  than  on  a  ten-hour  basis.  He  is  not 
rendered  any  more  efficient 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  know  of  writers  and  others  who  claim  that 
such  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  as  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
thirty  years  has  not  operated  to  reduce  the  output. 

Mr.  Mull.  Writers,  you  say? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Students. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  do  not  think  that  would  apply  to  shipbuilding.  A 
writer  is  constantly  employed  mentally 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  am  talking  about  authors,  people  who  write  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  understand  that;  but  his  work  is  with  his  brain. 

Senator  Clafp.  Pardon  me,  you  do  not  understand.  The  Senator 
says  that  men  who  write  on  economical  problems  say  that  a  man  will 
do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he  will  in  ten. 

Mr.  Mull.  1  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Gibson.  A  man  working  at  a  lathe  or  a  loom  can  not  be 
expected  to  do  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  in  ten.  His  efficiency  would 
be  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Mull.  Yes;  by  the  number  of  hours. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  can  see  that  that  may  be  so,  but  I  can  also  see 
that  a  man  who  is  worn  out  with  long  hours  might  become  totally 
inefficient  as  a  workman  and  that  his  actual  working  capacity  under 
favorable  conditions  would  not  be  disturbed  if  the  hours  of  labor  were 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  number.  I  could  see  where  a  man  could  not 
do  any  work  at  all  if  worn  out. 

Mr.  Mull.  It  could  be  carried  to  extremes  of  course. 

Mr.  Herbert.  If  the  maximum  of  efficient  work  was  eight  hours, 
•would  not  managers  like  yourself  find  it  out? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  would  be  the  first  to  find  it  out. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  have  found  it  out  as  applied  to  twelve, 
thirteen,  and  fifteen  hours.     It  is  recorded  in  history. 

Mr.  Mull.  That  depends  upon  the  line  of  business  they  are  in.  The 
elements  of  God  cause  us  to  work  nine  hours.  A  man  is  quite  able  to 
work  ten  hours  and  is  willing  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to 
say? 

Mr.  Mull.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  defense  of  what 
has  been  stated  here  previously  in  reference  to  our  system  of  handling 
our  men. 

It  is  said  that  we  discriminate,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  This  bill 
is  very  favorable  to  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  with 
which  people  we  have  had  about  as  much  trouble  as  it  is  possible 
to  have.  I  do  not  wish  to  state  that  machinists  belonging  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  are  not  as  efficient  workmen  as  those 
who  are  not  members,  but  1  do  wish  to  say  that  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization  does  not  do  or  render  to  his  employer  as  efficient  service 
as  a  man  who  is  not.  He  has  two  masters,  and  the  tendency  is  for 
•jm  to  talk  with  his  fellow- workmen  and  endeavor  to  convert  them  to 
his  order,  and  he  fears  constantly  that  the  foreman  of  the  shop  will 
discover  that  he  is  not  working,  and  therefore  he  becomes  a  menace 
to  our  interests.  For  that  reason  I  wish  to  say  that  we  do  discrimi- 
nate against  union  men. 
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Furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  any  reason  to 
employ  them?  because  in  Philadelphia  the  percentage  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  union  is  so  very  small  that  we  have  a  surplus,  at  all  times,  of 
men.  We  have  an  employment  bureau,  where  a  man  may  come  and 
make  application  for  employment.  We  have  an  excellent  man  there, 
a  student  of  human  nature,  of  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the 
employ  of  the  establishment.  He  will  talk  to  a  man  who  seeks  employ- 
ment, take  his  name  and  address,  and  if  he  finds  him  a  worthy  man 
and  a  good  mechanic  he  will  tell  him  that  when  we  require  a  man  of 
his  trade  we  will  send  for  him.  Then,  when  a  foreman  wants  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  in  his  department  he  applies  to  this  bureau  and 
says:  "I  want  so  many  mechanics."  The  man  in  the  bureau  then 
writes  to  the  men  and  they  come  to  work. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  as  to  the  fact  that  we  discriminate 
and  use  all  sorts  of  methods  to  keep  men  from  getting  into  the  yard 
if  we  do  not  want  them.  That  is  a  privilege  we  have.  We  conduct 
everything  in  a  businesslike  way,  over  and  above  board,  and  any  good 
man  may  get  employment  who  is  a  good  mechanic. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  say  that  you  discriminate  against  a  man  if 
he  is  a  member  of  an  organization? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  state  this:  My  experience  with  the  members  of  the 
labor  organizations  that  we  have  known  is  that  when  we  did  have 
them  they  were  always  loitering  about  the  shop  endeavoring  to  induce 
other  men  to  become  members  of  the  order,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
That  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  discipline  of  a  shop.  I  will  say  that 
when  things  are  equal  in  other  things,  we  prefer  a  man  who  sells  his 
labor  upon  his  individual  merits,  ana  who  by  his  ability  merits  his 
wages. 

Senator  Dolltveb.  I  do  not  know  yet  whether,  when  you  find  that 
a  man  belongs  to  an  order,  you  turn  him  down? 

Mr.  Mull.  We  do  not  have  them. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  apply? 

Mr.  Mull.  They  do  not  apply.  It  has  been  said  here  in  testimony 
that  we  discriminate  and  use  all  sorts  of  harsh  means  against  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  did  apply,  would  you  turn  him  down? 
#  Mr.  Mull.  If  we  know  that  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, we  certainly  would  object  to  him  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be 
a  menace  to  good  organization,  if  they  were  to  go  about  conferring 
with  our  men. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  mean  by  their  criticisms? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  from  being  contaminated  by  wrong  ideas. 

Senator  Dolliver.  By  wrong  ideas  you  mean  the  idea  of  joining 
the  union? 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  I  might  say  that  they  even  conspire  against  the 
workmen.  I  have  known  of  men  who  spoiled  work  and  who  tried  to 
prevent  the  sailing  of  a  battle  ship  by  the  disarranging  of  her  machinery. 
They  were  all  labor-union  men,  prominently  connected,  and  I  will  say 
aliens,  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  brought 
over  here  from  England,  and  affiliated  with  the  association  in  the 
strike  in  Philadelphia  at  tne  time.  They  engaged  in  service  on  boaftl 
the  United  States  transport  Thomas,  which  was  to  carry  troops  for  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  Spanish  war — work  which  we 
wished  to  carry  on  for  the  United  States  Government  by  special 
request.    That  work  was  done  in  our  yard,  and  every  effort  was  made 
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to  hasten  the  work,  and  our  loyal  men  were  so  patriotic  that  they  kept 
at  their  work  until  they  fell  in  their  tracks.  Notwithstanding  that, 
we  had  men  connected  with  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
there  in  the  yard  conspiring  to  prevent  the  ship  from  sailing.  It  came 
out  through  the  reporters  on  the  newspapers  who  had  attended  their 
meeting.  During  this  time  we  paid  penalties  upon  private  contracts 
that  we  had  sacrificed  in  order  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Hayden.  What  was  their  object  in  preventing  the  sailing  of 
that  boat? 

Mr.  Mxtll.  The  object  was  to  show  us  that  their  strength  was 
greater  than  we  admitted  it  to  be.  They  claimed  that  they  had  large 
bodies  of  men  there  who  were  going  to  quit.  They  did  it  to  injure 
our  company. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  while  we  were  fitting  out  the 
U.  S.  transport  Thmnm  and  preparing  for  the  trial  trip  of  the 
Alabama,  which  was  about  to  take  place,  we  discovered  that  we  had 
enemies  within  our  ranks.  We  found  that  certain  parts  of  her  machin- 
ery had  been  taken  apart  and  disarranged.  The  steering-gear  brackets 
were  disordered  and  broken.  It  meant,  had  we  not  discovered  it*  that 
when  the  ship  left  the  dock  she  would  have  surely  gone  aground  and 
probably  been  destroyed. 

Another  circumstance  I  wish  to  cite:  They  had  taken  valves  off  of 
the  dynamo  engine  and  they  put  nuts  and  bolts  in  the  pipe.  Had  we 
started  up  without  having  discovered  that  there  would  have  been  a 
collapse  of  the  electric-light  machinery; and  what  would  cause  greater 
consternation  than  total  darkness  in  a  battle  ship! 

Senator  Dolliver.  Did  you  investigate  these  crimes  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  who  did  it? 

Mr.  Mull,.  Yes;  and  we  found  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  not  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Mull.  Some  of  them  were. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Was  there  any  legal  inquiry  into  the  matter? 

Mr.  Mull.  There  was  a  sort  of  an  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  undoubtedly  indictable  under  the  United 
States  statute. 

Mr.  Mull.  Our  counsel  took  the  matter  up,  and  after  full  consid- 
eration they  advised  us  that,  because  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  matter 
at  that  time,  it  would  be  better  not  to  say  too  much  about  it.  We  were 
advised  by  counsel  that  we  had  better  suffer  the  penalty  of  an  act,  if 
it  should  take  place,  than  to  create  too  much  public  discussion  in  regard 
to  this  matter;  but  fortunately  we  discovered  it  in  time  to  prevent  an 
accident  from  taking  place. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  was  any 
public  inquiry  that  would  enable  you  to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  to 
obtain  knowledge  as  to  who  committed  the  offense. 

Mr.  Mull.  No;  because  there  was  a  strike  on  and  the  necessities  of 
the  Spanish  war  were  on,  and  because  of  the  moral  effect  we  kept  it 
to  ourselves;  but  we  have  the  documents  and  the  evidence  to  bear  out 
fthat  I  am  saying.  I  make  mention  of  this  matter  because,  as  I  said 
before,  the  champions  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  members 
of  that  organization. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  require  a  great  deal  of  testimony  to  con- 
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vince  me  that  an  American  workman  would  conspire  to  carry  out  a 

5 Ian  that  would  prevent  the  sailing  of  an  American  ship  of  war.  I 
o  not  know  what  aliens  might  do. 

Mr.  Mull.  1  make  the  statement  right  here  that  it  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  mostly  aliens  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Mull.  One.  'There  was  one  alien,  and  he  was  an  engineer 
officer  on  board  the  transport  Thomas. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  * '  aliens. "  I  thought  you  meant  there  were 
a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Mull.  One  alien  I  said,  and  he  came  from  Europe  and  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  transport  Thomas.  That 
incident  is  on  record  in  the  Army  office  and  in  the  Navy  office.  A 
special  agent  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
found  it  to  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  I  know  the  lack  of  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  say  it.  This  is  such  a  serious  matter  that  I 
could  spend  a  week  in  discussing  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  I  should 
say  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Before  you  close,  I  invite  your  attention  to  one  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Tracy  concerning  the  dismissal  of  William  C. 
Schaffer,  in  wnich  he  charged  that  a  letter  sent  to  Schaffer  had  been 
opened. 

The  Chairman.  Do  that  briefly,  because  these  matters  should  not 
be  taken  up  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  is  my  object  to  give  Mr.  Mull  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  denial  of  a  serious  charge  made  against  his  company. 

Mr.  Mull.  I  deny  emphatically  that  tnere  is  any  ground  for  the 
assertion  made  by  Mr.  Tracy. 

Mr.  Hayden.  You  referred  to  some  petitions  which  were  addressed 
to  vou  during  the  strike,  which  you  have  described? 

Sir.  Mull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Have  you  those  petitions? 

Mr.  Mull.  I  have  them  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  have  they  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Hayden.  They  relate  to  this  bill,  in  that  they  show  that  there 
is  no  discontent  among  the  employees  of  the  Cramp  Company,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Tracy. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  better  file  the  petition. 

The  above-mentioned  petitions  are  filed  herewith  and  are  as  follows: 

December  12,  1902. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hand  you  herewith  certified  copies  ofpetitions  which 
were  directed  to  The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company  by  1,186  of  their  employees  during  a  strike  which  occurred 
at  their  works  in  the  autumn  of  1899  and  winter  of  1900.  These  are 
the  petitions  which  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  James  Henry  Mull  in  his 
statement  before  the  committee  made  on  the  11th  instant. 

Very  respectfully,  .. 

McCammon  &  Hayden. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chai/rma/n  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  U.  S.  Senate. 

S.  Doc.  141 24 
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ship  carpenters. 

August  31,  1899. 
We,  the  undersigned  employees  in  the  ship-carpenters  department, 
do  hereby  certify  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates 
now  in  vogue  in  this  department,  and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  we  possess  for  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Build- 
ing Company,  we  do  hereunder  cheerfully  affix  our  signatures: 

John  F.  Keen,  Daniel  Reed,  Chas.  P.  Sanville,  John  F. 
Clausey,  Jacob  S.  Hill,  William  H.  Russell,  Adam  F. 
Simons,  Harry  Clorisey,  J.  W.  Vincent,  John  A.  Ryan, 
Thomas  Rehl,  J.  H.  Fisher.  Calkers:  W.  C.  Hill,  W. 
Emery,  Chas.  P.  Hilliker,  jr.,  Frank  Shepherd,  W. 
Mathews,  Richard  R.  Keen,  Grover  Mattson,  J.  Amey , 
E.  Robinson,  Samuel  Hall,  Jos.  W.  Newton,  Samuel 
Clark,  R.  J.  Spratly,  Geo.  Bartle,  Ed  Dailey,  Michael 
Weldon,  Howard  Keilley,  J.  Paxson,  S.  Miller,  John 
Pass,  John  Brookes,  C.  Norris,  H.  Behrens,  Edward 
Rosebush,  Joseph  Jacobs,  John  Williams,  Thomas 
Beaudet,  Harry  Miers. 
H.  C.  Bruff,  Charles  Cochran,  W.  Trindle,  Theo.  Mitchell, 
H.  Hoffman,  Wm.  Downey,  D.  B.  Dailey,  J.  Wilber 
Phillips,  Chas.  Bradley,  Chas.  K.  McCombe,  J.  Ed 
May,  John  Sperkes,  Geo.  Mood,  Joseph  A.  O.  Keefe, 
S.  D.  Corson,  Michael  J.  McGinley,  W.  B.  Jester, 
Harry  Flood,  James  Caine,  John  MeClure,  Daniel 
Keen,  Joseph  Belanger,  Harry  A.  Daisy,  Benj.  Baker, 
Herbert  Senaffer,  Mose  Keen,  Jacob  liill,  Alfred  Sed- 
engran,  John  W.  Esher,  William  Collar,  C.  Miller, 
Thomaa  Farry,  W.  Truitt,  Samuel  B.  Clark,  Wm. 
Galiger,  George  Pogue,  W.  M.  Bennett,  H.  Elzay, 
L.  Seaman,  B.  T.  Barcklow,  John  J.  Hagan,  Daniel  B. 
Cox,  Jacob  M.  Dallas,  Thomas  Stokley,  Adam  Davy, 
Amos  Gavit,  F.  K.  Mull,  Lafayette  Huffman,  J.  Bell, 
Wm.  C.  SheLsline,  W.  Hill,  Jas.  Sanville,  W.  White, 
Wm.  Richards,  John  W.  Truitt,  Thos.  Dcnney. 
Joseph  Hoffman,  Walter  Jacobs,  jr.,  ("has.  J.  Steen,  Stephen 
Seaman,  Henry  Reel,  Adam  Mager,  Lewis  Greene, 
John  J.  Scanlan,  E.  Engle,  M.  AlcGenelly,  Geo.  Peall, 
Leslie  Dugan,  Chas.  Murphy,  Henry  Collar,  Geoige 
Rath,  Edward  H.  Alexanaei%  C.  L.  Hubbard,  Jos.  K. 
Clausen,  Z.  T.  Fisher,  Charles  Ritchie,  Chas.  McCombe, 
Harry  Frost,  Jas.  Beaudet,  James  McNair,  Charles 
Lawson,  Jos.  McCracken,  Kane  Wilkinson,  James 
Davis,  Gilbert  Holmes,  Thos.  Dean,  Henrv  Derby, 
Chas.  G.  Carlson,  James  Casner,  William  V.  Myers, 
Chas.  Chesley,  T.  Witcraft,  Frederick  Dawson,  Jos. 
Baxter,  Ed  Jones,  Alex  Ogilvie,  John  M.  Graf,  A.  H. 
Postley,  Wm.  Day,  William  Peall,  John  Smith,  Wm. 
Weidner,  Wm.  Jones,  John  Smith,  Charles  Collar, 
Wm.  E.  Blizzard,  Alex  Sergison,  Thos.  Alexander, 
James  Kessan,  Jacob  Rotan,  J.  C.  Banner,  John  B. 
Wood. 
D.  Bradley,  Peter  Grcenon,  H.  Cline,  James  Wilson,  H. 
Bevory,  flames  B.  Engard,  Robert  Kennedy,  Geo.  H. 
Gibson,  D.  Ryan,  James  Ross,  Thomas  R.  Vaughan,sr., 
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J.  W.  Elliott,  J.  W.  Walker,  Jacob  Cramp,  Thomas 
Beaudet,  F.  Tibo,  J.  M.  Cael,  Edwin  F.  Bumm,  R.  H. 
Curtis,  Charles  B.  Krouse,  R.  S.  Giflford,  George  W. 
Simons,  James  L.  Guest,  James  S.  Rue,  G.  Gorsmith, 
B.  F.  Cleamer,  Wm.  Brown,  Chas.  Genther,  Thos.  J. 
Russell,  W.  C.  Way,  Chas.  A.  Furtaw. 

District  op  Columbia,  m: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with 
the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


iron  workers. 

August  31,  1899. 

We,  the  undersigned  fitters  up  and  iron  workers,  do  hereby  certify 
that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue 
in  our  department,  and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we 
possess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany, we  do  hereunder  cheerfullv  affix  our  signatures: 

Rivet  department. — J.  Banus,  Pete  Connie,  Henry  Pote, 
P.  Garman,  W.  Fratieo,  Geo.  Rotherham,  jr.,  Dan 
Shields,  W.  Martin,  Wm.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Bremmer, 
Winfield  S.  Pote,  Joseph  Wright,  George  Parcels, 
Sam.  Dool,  P.  McGuigan,  John  De  Kione,  John  Floss, 
Robert  Conner,  John  Hoover,  C.  Johnston,  John 
Brown,  W.  Shock,  Chas.  Jones,  Herbert  Tilton,  Geo. 
G.  Rainey,  Peter  C.  Enner,  A.  Made,  H.  -  Gault, 
B.  Stull,  T.  Fcnton,  G.  Kloes,  John  Brasas,  J.  Con- 
roy,  Wm.  Weller,  J.  Morrow,  S.  Kennedy,  John  Dun- 
lap,  Edward  Kinzlow,  Joseph  G.  Downing,  O.  W. 
Govern,  Peter  Curtis,  Nattie  Officer. 
Francis  Duffin,  C.  Tayler,  James  Coady,  George  H.  Schini, 
jr.,  John  Hagan,  B.  L.  Mart,  E.  McManus,  James 
Colfer,  Henrv  Wright,  Julius  Piston,  John  McKeown, 
James  Gamble,  Frank  Breman,  Charles  Fischer,  John 
Mellon,  Thomas  McGovern,  Frank  Burke,  E.  Johnson, 
A.  Jeitner,  T.  Smith,  Jos.  C.  Pole,  P.  Sheridan,  F. 
Dunlap,  B.  Davis,  M.  Trainor,  J.  Pristott,  Philip 
Heary,  Jacob  Shepherd,  Chas.  Matthews,  J.  Daly, 
William  Egmee,  James  O'Conner,  John  Enoch,  Henry 
Bauers,  Albert  Ruston,  T.  Mude,  T.  White,  W.  Han- 
richardson,  James  Roonay,  Wm.  Schosser,  George  H. 
Schini,  jr.,  C.  Fener,  M.  J.  Wozniak,  H.  Werner,  S. 
Jackson,  Patrick  Magee,  Wm.  Wahl,  Wm.  Deery, 
Jno.  T.  Murphy,  J.  Smith,  C.  Miller,  J.  Reese,  Chas. 
Henry,  C.  Kinslow,  G.  Watson,  George  Blany,  R. 
Cartinhight, 
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John  Farley,  J.  Finn,  P.  Black,  J.  Shannon,  J.  McMeni- 
ment,  I.  S.  Enoch,  Thomas  Bark,  Thomas  Shamon, 
James  Wood,  Adam  McDermot,  Samuel  Rice,  Mathias 
Kermer,  Thomas  Sexton,  B.  Galliger,  H.  Bacon,  T. 
Smith,  Ed.  McElroy,  M.  Lee,  L.  Grifis,  Thomas 
McCusker,  Daniel  McElwee,  John  McElwee,  E.  Earley, 
Thos.  Detweiler,  W.  Bunn.  A.  Chicker,  H.  Somers, 
Charlie  Dill,  Bernard  Smitn,  J.  Andrews,  J.  Carney, 
P.  McGahan,  W.  Bell,  Frank  Willesley,  Thomas 
#Loughran,  John  Hannon,  William  Kelly,  Hugh  Carr, 
*  William  Kurest,  Wesley  Brewer,  William  H.  Black,  jr., 
Frank  Dool,  James  Gilbert,  C.  Netter,  E.  Clark,  F.  C. 
Baur,  John  Treffts,  Anthony  Duffy,  Joseph  Gorman, 
Harry  Moran,  James  McGill,  John  McDonald,  P.  Gor- 
ham,  F.  Voldt,  D.  Ahern,  E.  Timlin,  Jacob  Comgard, 
S.  Plancker,  G.  Kiter,  Frank  Shulds,  D.  Sexton, 
E.  German,  C.  Laddie,  J.  Travis,  J.  O'Connor,  W. 
Strunk,  T.  Harkshaw,  J.  Mullen. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

L  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District, 
do  nereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc., 
with  the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Gohtmbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


iron  workers. 

August  31,  1899. 
We,  the  undersigned  fitters  up  and  ironworkers,  do  hereby  certify 
that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue  in 
our  department,  and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we 
possess  for  the  Win.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany we  do  hereunder  affix  our  signatures: 

Contractors:  George  H.  Shaw,  J.  F.  Schofield,  John  Tollin, 
Edward  Jacobs,  E.  R.  Clinton,  James  Clinton,  James 
White,  W.  S.  Pike,  Thos.  Haley  &  Co.,  William  Frith, 
Joseph  Foster,  John  Anderson,  A.  Wallace,  A.  Baines, 
P.  Shields,  Wm.  Lynn,  James  Johnson,  M.  A.  Madden, 
A.  Chambers,  Merritt  Higbee,  John  Mooton,  Norris 
Higbee,  James  Nankine,  John  J.  McGrachy,  Charles 
Houck,  David  Young,  Albert  Whilt,  George  Fleck, 
John  Shultz,  John  M.  Smith,  Walter  Bateman. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with 
the  original  list,and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  PMk\  District  of  Columbia, 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 
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electrical  department. 

August  31,  1899. 
We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
and  Engine  Building  Company,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  wages 
paid  for  our  services  and  the  number  of  working  hours  per  day,  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  the  firm  in  every  way  and  cause  no  trouble. 
Chas.  J.  Dougherty,  H.  Dilks,  H.  Lauer,  J.  Michaelis, 
Michael    J.    Finlon,    Sam    Browne,    Geo.    Gardner, 
Harry  C.  Cox,  Albert  H.  Thomas,  John  Rasmossen, 
C.  S.  Hattard,  F.  Smith,  G.  Okon,  H.  Shaffer,  E.  V. 
Holcroft,  C.  P.  Cowgill,  P.  J.  Sherwin,  C.  A.  Flood, 
James  Keating,  H.  Graham,  B.  Archer,  Geo.  A.  Pierce, 
jr.,  C.  Knollanch,  William  Booth,  Wm.  Rotam,  Geo.  C. 
Casey,  Benj.  Kirkpatrick,  James  Gill,  Geo.  A.  Pierce, 
John  Beaupain,  M.  P.  Yoast,  Lewis  E.  Rasmossen, 
George  Hostman,  Major  Miller,  John  Carroll,  Geo. 
Trainer,  Charles  Brauns,  W.  F.  Dingier,  W.  H.  Chat- 
ham, Edw.  Bowers,  Chas.  Schaefer,  H.  E.  Lane,  Wm. 
McFarlan,  Patrick  Douney,  John  E.  Wharton,  J.  Dow- 
ell,  Kennard  Gilbert,  Harry  L.  Parks,  J.  McWhinney; 
total,  48. 

District  op  Columbia,  88 : 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with 
the  original  list,  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


ironworkers. 

August  31,  1899. 
We,  the  undersigned,  fitters  up  and  ironworkers,  do  hereby  certify 
that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue 
in  our  department,  and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we 
possess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany, we  do  hereunder  cheerfully  affix  our  signatures. 

Punch  shop:  Alfred  Cramp,  John  Dlvey,  Daniel  Webster, 
John  W.  Walker,  George  W.  Tuttle,  Edward  Sterzer, 
Felix  Casey,  Edward  Tnursby,  J.  Dehnhard,  William 
Cahill,  James  Tunlin,  Hugh  McFadden,  Frank  Fields, 
Joseph  Belderback,  Wm.  Ervey,  Harry  Kirchner, 
Michael  Gillen,  William  Sturgis,  A.  Anderson,  T.  H. 
Hackett,  J.  S.  Thomas,  H.  Sheak,  Joseph  Wiley,  James 
S.  Wallace,  Thos.  Shaffer,  John  Grissim,  Frank  Carr, 
John  Walt,  James  Gallagher,  John  Liddy,  J.  Fronil, 
P.  Findley,  II.  Taylor,  Frank  Morris,  George  Hurst, 
Harry  Macfrad,  Albert  Gregg,  Charles  Godsnall,Wm. 
Coughlin,  James  Woods,  L.  M.  Inman,  .Robert  M. 
Gregg,  Harry  Tuttle,  Michael  Tobin,  Edw.  B.  Thomp- 
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son,  John  Haug,  M.  Deeck,  E.  R.  Ford,  T.  Patrick, 
John  Small,  John  Beilley,  James  Bogg,  John  Summ. 
Barney  Gormon. 
John  B.  Stafford,  John  H.  Decker,  Michael  Schick,  Jacob 
Mann,  John  W.  Fields,  John  Hewitt, Ed.  M.  McDowell, 
Lous  Demass,  Thos.  Smith,  Peter  Bossard,  John 
Short,  John  Schumaker,  James  Brady,  Frank 
O'Rouke,  Patrick  Reaph,  John  Callahan,  D.  Carroll, 
H.  Playford,  E.  W.  Lee,  Dan  Finnerty,  Geo.  Payne, 
Joseph  Hill,  Frank  Koch,  Henry  Guev,  J.  M.  Hen- 
derson, A.  Acker,  Thos.  J.  Noonan,  M.  Huggord, 
Walter  Coombs,  Hugh  Meara,  Frederick  Wnitely, 
John  Ward,  Patrick  Britt,  Harry  T.  Denney,  Walter 
Denney,  Joseph  Doudell,  F.  C.  Roe,  T.  Fitzpatrick, 
William  Dee, Ed  ward  Bannan,  J.  Kennedy,  H.  Blumer, 
C.  Rink,  J.  Spering,  J.  McKeane,  Jos.  McFarland, 
John  Greenland,  W.  West,  Chas.  Say  lor,  George 
Morris,  Rob.  Gavin. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc., 
with  the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1901. 

[seal]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public^  District  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  Expires  January  4,  1904.) 


ironworkers. 

We,  the  undersigned,  engineers,  watchmen,  conductors,  and  helpers 
do  here  certify  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates 
now  in  vogue  in  our  department,  and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  we  possess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company  we  do  hereunder  affix  our  signatures: 

Night  gangs:  E.  C.  Renner,  Andrew  Hill,  William  Glenny, 
George  West,  Jacob  Hacker,  Bernard  McHugh, 
George  Woodward,  James  Hannafy,  P.  Seword,  W. 
Wiseman,  Benjamin  H.  Phule,  Wm.  T.  Kendell,  Rich- 
ard Murphy,  John  B.  Smith,  Beni.  C.  Thomas,  jr., 
Harry  H.  Frankinback,  Henry  Strahle,  John  J.  Town- 
send,  Fred  Seitz,  Harry  Booth,  Thomas  Robbins, 
John  D.  Adams,  Enos  A.  Stratton,  John  Hughes, 
Samuel  Phriener,  George  Creamer,  George  W.  rote, 
Samuel  Knox,  John  Shetzline,  Frederick  H.  Fritz, 
Joseph  Dene,  John  W.  Cabett,  Richard  Mamiariny, 
Wm.  Silverton,  Elisha  White,  John  Seward,  James 
McCabe,  Robert  Culbertson,  John  Forsyth,  Daniel 
Egner. 
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Levi  Renner,  Frank  Baker,  George  M.  Orem,  Andrew  J. 
Green,  John  Sullivan,  George  Lieb,  James  Grinin, 
P.  Foley,  Neal  McGinty,  P.  Smith,  W.  H.  Davis, 
Joseph  Roman,  D.  Geary,  R.  Hill,  W.  Robinson,  Frank 
Springer,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  Scott,  A.  Sehmidt, 
J.  Madison,  M.  John  McEnnery,  J.  Coyle,  N.  Kenny, 
John  Sammon,  John  Spellman,  George  Williamson, 
John  L.  Trantz,  John  Wmkelman,  H.  B.  Orndoff,  Peter 
Knowles,  Lawrence  Conway,  W.  H.  Davis,  Owen  O. 
Kratz,  Robert  Rich,  George  C.  Shepherd,  Peter  Pater- 
son,  John  G.  Brenner,  A.  Buzza,  J.  Oomas,  G.  Springer. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with 
the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  Dhtrict  of  Columbia, 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


joiner  department. 


We,  the  undersigned,  employees  of  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship 
and  Engine  Building  Company,  joiner  department,  do  voluntarily 
show  by  our  signatures  that  we  are  content  with  our  present  rate  of 
wages  and  number  of  hours  per  day's  work. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  D.  Weaber,  Jacob  H.  Rihl,  Wm.  G.  Maag,  James  S. 
Wilson,  Frank  Lynn,  John  Wolsoneroft,  Robt.  J.  Hall, 
S.  Townsend,  Jos.  Beisswanger,  Thos.  Cockroft,  J. 
Burns,  George  F.  Buehler,  Peter  A.  Harmer,  Philip 
Jackson,  Walter  Brown,  Thomas  McGovern,  Wm.  W. 
Noblet,  Augustus  Schafer,  Daniel  Cathell,  Frank  I). 
Cathell,  Henry  Codville,  Chas.  E.  Bennett,  John 
Hovey,  John  W.  Sheppard,  Geo.  Parcels,  Wm.  H. 
Poole,  W.  Albertson,  J.  Thornton,  Jos.  Moore,  Ed. 
Roberts,  Jos.  W.  Crawford,  W.  M.  Rob^on,  A.  J. 
Geaegl,  Al  Neiman,  Sam  Bloch,  F.  M.  Hugh,  John 
Dougnerty,  Charles  Cathell,  Joseph  Beck,  Walter 
Coleman,  John  Hope. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of.  names,  etc., 
with  the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columb  'a. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 
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CARPENTER  DEPARTMENT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  employees  of  the  carpenter  department,  wish 
to  certify  that  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  rate  and  number  of 
hours  now  in  vogue,  and  owing  to  the  loyal  feeling  existing  for  the 
Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company  do  hereun- 
der fix  our  signatures. 

J.  B.  Farrell,  O.  J.  Torbert,  Saml.  Shubert,  Alfred  Smith, 
C.  Burton  Ward,  Chas.  Adams,  John  Costello,  A. 
Stokes,  Geo.  W.  Hudson,  Jim  Brady,  Walter  Messick, 
Harry  McCartle,  A.  Dustman,  D.  Robertson,  John 
McEwen,  James  Gordon,  Harry  Gamble,  Geo.  Evans, 
Harry  Morris,  Thomas  Mayne,  I.  S.  Newcombe,  Theo. 
Sheppard. 

District  op  Columbia,  m: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc.,  with 
the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public^  District  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


HULL  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

Philadelphia,  August  31,  1899. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Cramp, 

Superintendent  Engineer. 
Sir:  We,  the  following  employees  of  the  hull  engineering  depart- 
ment of  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company, 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  present  conditions  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  working  hours  and  wages  we  receive. 
Respectfully, 

J.  Tynan,  Root.  Pidgeon,  J.  McSorley,  E.  Marley,  John  H. 
Bowden,  H.  L.  Barnard,  H.  C.  Mastiller,  Henchleft 
Harrop,  Robert  Neely,  M.  McKinney,  L.  Mood,  J.  H. 
Diamond,  John  Pollard,  Walter  Wyld,  John  Calhoun, 
John  McCrane,  Edw.  S.  Adamior,  J.  Pidgeon,  James 
Wharry,  Charles  Mayberry,  Wm.  Schumaeker,  Robert 
Kennedy,  John  Whalen,  John  H.  Walsh,  W.  F.  Cora- 
fort,  H.  T.  Kincaid,  John  Moran,  I.  Grace,  R.  Dalton, 
J.  Gaakin,  J.  Kehoe,  H.  D.  Compton,  E.  G.  Furman, 
Geo.  Cochrane,  George  Stute,  Kennely  Brown,  G. 
Nugent,  S.  McCrea,  R.  Metzger,  Tim  Sheehan,  Chas. 
Sehlcicn,  Ed.  Dohms,  G.  Carney,  Jno.  J.  Creeden, 
David  Beckett,  Michael  Leary,  Louis  Fettig,  Thos. 
Percey,  John  W.  Stainton,  Wm.  J.  Huttenlock,  W.  F. 
Casey,  Chas.  Lutz,  Joseph  Sraynor*  A.  (his  x  mark) 
Galligan,  witness  H.  Harrop;  J.  Just,  B.  Butter- 
worth,  James  McKinney,  Howard  Gibbs,  John  Col- 
lins, W.  Stinzel,  H.  Kolb,  J.  Cunningham,  C.  Reed,  C. 
Smith,  R.  Miller,  W.  Stafford,  H.  McGonigal. 
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W.' Mathews,  C.  Fyffe,  E.  O'Brien,  Jas.  Salter,  Chas.  Stan- 
ford, W.  Davis,  W.  Smith,  John  J.  Miles,  D.  McNaugh- 
ton,  H.  I.  Lewis,  Wm.  Mayer,  Chas.  M.  Sorley,  Niel 
Boyle,  David  Keffer,  M.  T.  Stoffel,  C.  Pedrick;  P. 
(his  x  mark)  Burns,  witness  J.  McSorley;  C.  Fleik, 
E.  Heist,  Jos.  Cox,  C.  Mehlmany;  T.  (his  x  mark) 
Stetzell,  witness  J.  McSorley;  George  F.  Weinman, 
R.  K.  Sterne,  Henry  Donnelly,  James  M.  Foster,  jr., 
Jos.  Morrill;  J.  L.  (his  x  mark)  Nickel,  witness,  Geo. 
Stuters;  L.  Reed,  Hy.  Clarkson,  L.  Myers  Mull,  James 
Mulholland,  Peter  McCrystall,  Walter  Grimwood, 
Thomas  McElhinney,  Leonard  Leicht,  J.  C.  Chapman, 
John  Griffin,  Harry  Allway,  George  Mahorn,  Chas. 
Roth,  Charles  A.  Frey,  T.  H.  Stenhouse,  Alex.  Camp- 
bell, John  Geisner,  B.  A.  Neill,  Thomas  Berry,  Tim 
Keating,  E.  J.  Melven,  J.  Deeck,  Frank  Fleming, 
Frederick  Ansell,  John  J.  McDermott,  D.  J.  Cox, 
John  Lewis,  James  Lovekin,  George  Wassner,  Robert 
W.  Williamson,  James  Magee,  C.  J\  Nordgren,  E.  H. 
Bolestridge,  S.  Clarke,  James  Kennedy,  Frank  McGurk, 
James  Glenn,  James  Creevey,  Arthur  Hunter,  G. 
Kochesperger,  M.  Lynch,  Chas.  Hopkins;  J.  (his  x 
mark)  Traynor,  Elliott  Leviness^Michael  Lally,  T.  H. 
Alcorn,  J.  D.  Thomas,  J.  Smith,  S.  Greenlee,  Frank 
Bolen,  Anthony  Wilkinson,  Wm.  Montgomery,  H. 
Miller,  Jos.  Kelly,  O.  R.  Hughes,  Ed.  Dalmedo,  R.  M. 
Day,  Wm.  Kreisher,  M.  B.  Holden,  M.  Murray,  Thomas 
Husonofy,  Robert  Arch  bald,  Paul  Sheehan,  Michael 
Calnan,  Geo.  Mosley,  E.  Kiely,  Wm.  H.  Finch,  E. 
A^ew,  R.  Kauffman,  M.  Christian,  George  J.  Gilles- 

?ie,  Martin  Brennan,  William  Welsh,  J.  L.  Sterne, 
ITm.  Smith,  Thomas  Moore,  William  News. 
Bell-hanging  department:  Wm.  Cartwright,  Ed.  Morley, 
Hairy  Stedman,  George  W.  Hill,  C.  V.  Landis,  C. 
Worth,  Geo.  J.  Melvin,  Chas.  Birch,  Henry  Melvin, 
Charles  Esslinger,  Pullon.  Coppersmith  department: 
J.  Lamb,  C.  Griffith,  James  Boyce,  Patrick  Grady, 
Wm.  R.  Heller,  Chas.  Grig,  John  Devine,  John  Don- 
nelly, John  Tourish,  Jas.  W.  Whitehead,  George 
Allen,  H.  Lindau,  J.  F.  Lamb,  J.  Brookes,  Thomas 
Cunningham,  Chas.  S.  Smith,  Eugene  E.  Richberg, 
Geo.  Heid,  John  O'Neill,  Patrick  Leary,  P.  Cava- 
naugh,  Matthew  Murphy,  Samuel  Weiser  Charles 
McKay,  Brownside  Corson,  Arthur  Hackett,  Harry 
Lavin,  Jas.  Tourish,  James  C.  Aelfel,  Ed.  Boyle, 
A.  James  Enwright,  W.  McLoughlin,  Owen  Crosby, 
Louis  Evans,  Ed.  Hagan,  H.  J.  Henneberry,  E.  Cro- 
sain,  F.  Sheehan,  F.  Zimmerman,  Robert  (his  x  mark) 
Cody,  T.  Murphy,  J.  Doyle,  N.  (his  x  mark)  Thomas. 
Ventilating  department:  'P.  F.  Conroy,  J.  H.  Kreck- 
mann,  Wm.  Driscoll,  Jesse  Turner,  Fred  Miller,  A. 
McKnight,  E.  Wolfinger,  C.  Houder,  T.  A.  Maloney, 
M.  Needham,  B.  Burdsall,  Edward  Gray. 
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District  of  Columbia,  «?; 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District,  do 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc., 
with  the  original  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 

(Mv  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


iron  workers. 

August  31,  1899. 
We,  the  undersigned  fitters-up  and  iron  workers,  do  hereby  certify 
that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates  now  in  vogue  in 
our  department,  and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty  we 
possess  for  the  Wm .  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company 
we  do  hereunder  cheerfully  affix  our  signatures: 

Drilling  department:  E.  Cummings,  J.  Reinner,  J.  Pricee, 
W.  Mathews,  J.  Wilson,  A.  Hines,  P.  Hannell,  G. 
Linde,  C.  Williams,  H.  Page,  D.  Splan,  W.  Price, 
P.  Smith,  R.  Millard,  H.  Fredricks,  H.  Fralver,  M. 
Carroll,  E.  Crosson,  J.  Peterson,  W.  Knapp,  W.  Gray, 
W.  Leggs,  S.  Foster,  H.  McDermott,  J.  Archer,  S. 
Massic,  W.  Cumming,  B.  Rocks,  S.  Hexter,  W.  Foley, 
W.  Strousser,  J.  Sixsmith,  M.  Sweeny,  D.  Fenton,  E. 
Maginnes,H.  Ellis,  J.  Kennedy,  W.  Irwin,  F.  Gillespie, 
J.  Warrington,  G.  Trout.  Hf.  Levy,  H.  Branner,  F. 
Richmond,  H.  Harvey,  J.  Truett,  B.  Wood,  H.  Glazier, 
S.  Eager,  J.  Powell,  F.  Jackson,  H.  Buck,  W.  Nocter- 
back,  J.  Dacger,  H.  Baine,  R.  English,  C.  Townsend, 
M.  McFoley,  J.  Knapp,  W.  Nugent,  W.  McAlleer,  G. 
Francisco,  J.  Foster,  E.  Caines,  T.  Timmay,  G.  White, 
T.  Carry,  J.  Roberts,  T.  Carroll,  D.  Bowman,  G.  Rich- 
mond, W.  Rinner,  G.  Allan, McNamee,  F.  Libe, 

P.  Johnson,  J.  Linde,  W.  Smullen,  H.  Knob,  J.  How- 
ard, W.  Moore,  J.  Ellis,  W.  Hamilton,  D.  Bradley,  R. 
Strachan,  T.  Tong,  M.  Matyger,  W.  Vandusen. 

District  of  Columbia,  88 : 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  District, 
do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of  names,  etc., 
with  the  original  list  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notcvry  Public,  DistHct  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 
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ERECTING   DEPARTMENT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  machinists  of  the  erecting  department,  do 
hereby  certify  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  time  and  rates 
now  in  vogue  in  the  department,  and  in  consideration  of  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  we  possess  for  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company  we  do  hereunder  cheerfully  affix  our  signatures. 

Wm.  Stockman,  A.  D.  Mason,  A.  T.  McGinn,  J.  A.  Lut- 
tenbacher,  Thomas  Gillovly,  Adam  Kerr,  Jacob  Clunn, 
Jacob  Seibert,  Wm.  Brenstedt,  James  Gibbons,  J. 
Marra,  Wm.  Graham,  H.  Olsen,  L.  McDermott,  A.  G. 
Sandstrom,  R.  Hassiepen,  A.  D.  Saulter,  J.  Sheckfield, 
Thos.  McKennia,  George  Gaul,  James  O'Neil,  William 
R.  Walter,  A.  C.  Marne,  John  Schlosser,  Hiram  Hey- 
dolph,  M.  J.  Riordan,  T.  Mulling,  Hugh  Kirkwood, 
George  W.  Wood,  N.  Polianich,  J.  M.  Sweeney,  Wm. 
Henderson,  J.  Craven,  Guvanich,  John  Coadv,  Michael 
Annesley,  H.  Evans,  A.  Corsons,*Joseph  W.  Siddons, 
J.  H.  Clemins,  J.  R.  Folk,  S.  L.  King,  Geo.  Amey, 
John  Polianich,  T.  Polk,  W.  W.  Sergent. 

P.  Hart,  John  Pearson,  Chas.  List,  Harry  W.  Lukens,  Fred 
Freund,  H.  K.  Carter,  James  F.  Ashworth,  H.  M.  Culp, 
B.  Smyth,  M.  M.Vaughn,  J.  A.  Mediaffey,  L.  Driscoll, 
S.  Evangich,  P.  H.  McKeever,  Wm.  Gorman,  J.  Ellis, 
P.  Gaynor,  P.  Reinohl,  A.  W.  Shultz,  E.  Smith,  T.  Flan- 
agan, T.  Hanley,  John  Lussbury,  C.  Grotz,  H.  Heise, 
W.  Kennedv,  G.  Tuf ts, Wm.  H.  Ward,  J.  Fanning,  E.  C. 
Fritz,  J.  W  .Smith,  T.  McTamany ,  Jas.  H.  Lamb,Michael 
Davis,  J.  H.  White, T.  McCallen,  R.T.  Derby,  Ed  Wood, 
Joseph  J.  Keley,  James  Finn,  C.  Grant,  G.  Cass,  Chas. 
Bennett,  J.  B.  Shoe. 

District  op  Columbia,  ot: 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  District  of 
Columbia,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  above  list  of 
names,  etc.,  with  the  original  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Columbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 


brass  foundry  department. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  7,  1899. 
To  B.  H.  Cramp: 

We,  the  undersigned,  comprising  all  the  employees  of  the  brass 
foundry  department  of  the  William  Cramp  &  SonsShip  and  Engine 
Building  Company,  deny  emphatically  that  we  were  in  any  way  rep- 
resented in  the  delegation  received  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp,  as 
stated  in  the  issue  of  the  Press  of  September  7,  and  further  deny  that 
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there  exists  any  dissatisfaction  or  grievance  under  their  employment 
with  the  company.  At  the  same  time  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing a  vote  of  confidence  in  their  manager,  Benjamin  H.  Ciramp. 

Wm.  A.  Taylor,  Dana  Lyster,  Thomas  Delaney,  Saml. 
Folmer,  C.  Ritterson,  James  Maguire,  Wm.  Denhem, 
Theo.  Taylor,  Wm.  C.  Higgins,  H.  R.  Haus,  Sam. 
Bullock,  James  Crouch,  Samuel  F.  Grives,  Stanley 
Ferguson,  Hamp  Webb,  Geo.  Howard,  Wm.  M. 
Lyster,  Conrad  Smith,  Julius  Klein,  Howard  M.  Potts, 
Peter  P.  Tuttle,  C.  J.  Russell,  E.  F.  Drummell,  jr., 
G.  Kohlen,  Thos.  P.  Young,  Patrick  Hughes,  John 
Rice,  Geo.  W.  Gerstneker,  H.  Link,  Jonn  F.  Kevser, 
Fred  Klein. 

Hugh  Hays,  John  Black,  John  D.  Lett,  E.  Dudley,  Edward 
Webb,  Wm.  J.  Berens,  M.  Frieborn,  Alexander  Mcll- 
lery,  George  Crager,  Wm.  S.  Baude,  P.  Mclntyre, 
Bart.  Mahoney,  Jonn  Bowe,  James  Cunningham,  Wm. 
Daugherty,  Joseph  Masterson,  John  McFadon,  James 
Carroll,  Patrick  Buckley,  Patrick  McClellan,  Francis 
O'Neill,  M.  Connell,  P.  "J.  Cunningham,  M.  F.  Lay  re, 
Frank  Wilson,  James  Gillespie,  jr.,  Patrick  McElhat- 
ton,  Chas.  Bridge,  Jacob  Kinkel,  J.  Branan,  Peter 
Maguire,  Thomas  Welsh,  E.  F.  Walter,  H.  Herron, 
Wm.  Wallace,  Harry  Thomas,  P.  Mclrre,  John  Dei- 
weiler,  G.  Grant,  Thomas  Murphy,  Samuel  Work, 
Harry  Reynolds,  James  Martin,  James  Craemer,  Joseph 
Sweeney,  Thomas  P.  Ellis,  Henry  W.  Griffiths,  Michael 
Murray,  Peter  Weidman,  F.  R.  Walters,  Joseph 
DeSouter,  Frank  Russell,  James  McCann,  Joseph 
Dunnicliff,  Jas.  Wilbury,  Patrick  McDonough,  James 
Mallon,  James  K.  Mitchell,  Harry  Colte,  John  Ren- 
nery,  John  Bradley,  Charles  Mallon,  James  Wilson. 

District  of  Columbia,  88 : 

I,  D.  Fulton  Harris,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  do  hereby  certify  that  1  have  compared  the  above  list  of 
names,  etc.,  with  the  original  list,  and  find  it  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  11th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1902. 

[seal.]  D.  Fulton  Harris, 

Notary  Public,  District  of  Colwnbia. 

(My  commission  expires  January  4,  1904.) 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  think  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  if  there  were  persons  who,  during  the  war, 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  a  ship  made  ready 
for  war,  you  ought  to  proceed  against  those  men,  if  you  have  a  case 
against  them.     1  merely  suggest  tnat  to  you. 

Mr.  Mull.  That  was  left,  at  the  time,  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  officers  of  the  Government.     The  man  was  not  in  our  employ. 

The  Chairman.  That  man  was  not  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Mull.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  the  transport  Thomas,  which  was  in  our  yard 
being  fitted  up. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  employees 
were  engaged  in  doing  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Mull.  1  mean  to  say  that  this  man  was  there  trying  to  get  our 
employees  to  follow  out  certain  lines,  upon  which  he  himself  did  act. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  your  employees 
to  do  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  Mull.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  yes;  but  not  in  the  case  of 
the  Tlvowas. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  an  extreme  case,  such  as  you  state  it  to  be, 
1  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  have  the  matter  investigated 
in  the  courts. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  S.  CRAMP. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Cramp.  My  name  is  Edwin  S.  Cramp.  I  live  at  1936  Spruce 
street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Cramp.  1  am  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  William 
Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  and  have  been 
there  since  1871. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Cramp.  Mr.  Chairman,  ldo  not  want  to  detain  you  more  than 
I  need.  There  is,  however,  one  expression  made  by  you  during  the 
examination  of  anothergentlemen  on  the  subject  of  making  machinery 
for  special  purposes.  Tne  discussion  of  that  question  as  to  whether 
the  articles  maae  by  him  were  sold  in  open  market,  you  stated  that  you 
did  not  think  his  work  would  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill.  He  made  hydraulic  machinery  and  furnished  the  United 
states  with  hydraulic  jacks. 

It  has  struck  me  as  very  strange  all  through  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  that  the  shipbuilders  should  be  singled  out  to  be  subjected  to  the 
whole  burden.  If  this  bill  is  such  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  man- 
kind, why  not  let  everybody  have  the  benefit  of  it?  Why  should  the 
shipbuilder,  who  is  to-day  working  under  more  severe  competition  than 
any  other  manufacturer  in  this  country,  be  singled  out?  He  can  not 
to-day  depend  for  one-tenth  of  his  capacity  upon  building  vessels  for 
the  coast  trade — that  is,  outside  of  Government  work.  Therefore  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  work  must  be  for  foreign  countries  and 
American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Just  think  what  kind  of 
a  handicap  wo  have  I  In  the  first  place,  we  pay  for  material  in  this 
country  to-day  about  $40  to  $50  a  ton.  The  English  shipbuilder  is 
paying  from  $26  to  $28  a  ton.  There  is  a  handicap  of  more  than  50 
per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  wages  have  risen  very  perceptibly  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  owing  to  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  labor  of  to-day  is  further  from  the  prices  paid  in  the 
English  shipyards  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
certainly  at  least  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  1888  we  could 
manufacture  a  ship  under  Lloyds  specifications  at  an  increase  over 
the  English  price  of  15  per  cent,  while  to-day  it  is  from  40  to  50  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  or  50  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Cramp.  We  can  not  approach  the  building  price  of  the  English 
shipbuilders  within  40  to  50  per  cent.     If,  on  top  of  burdens  like  that, 
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you  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  20  per  cent,  what  will  be  the  result? 
Our  operating  expenses  remain  the  same.  There  has  got  to  be  a  big- 
ger percentage  put  on  the  labor  and  material  to  carry  on  the  same 
total  of  operating  expenses.  The  time  for  doing  the  work  is  pro- 
longed 20  per  cent.  Our  insurance  increases  20  per  cent,  and  insur- 
ance is  a  very  serious  factor  with  us.  It  amounts  to  at  least  $100,000 
a  year.  So  "that  you  are  not  only  lengthening  the  time  required  to 
build  a  ship,  but  you  are  adding  a  great  deal  more  than  25  per  cent  to 
these  already  almost  hopeless  burdens.  We  all  remember  toe's  essay 
about  the  "  Short  Way  with  the  Dissenters."  Why  not  characterize 
this  bill  as  a  "Short  Way  with  the  Shipbuilders?"  There  are  some 
points  in  this  bill  which  I  do  not  think  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  upon  which  I  would  like  to  be  heard.  In  the  first  place, 
this  bill  says  " contractors  and  subcontractors."  We  are  contractors 
and  the  men  working  for  us  are  subcontractors. 

Mr.  Mull  has  described  our  method  of  subcontracting  with  men  of 
our  yard.  Our  payment  on  a  battle  ship,  as  you  know,  is  made  on  the 
thirty  installment  plan.  If  this  bill  were  passed  our  payments  would 
be  greatly  delayed  owing  to  disputes  about  penalties  to  be  imposed. 
On  each  payment  there  is  10  per  cent  reserve,  and  there  is  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  final  payment,  so  that  on  a  contract  for  $4,000,000  there  is 
$800,000  kept  back  until  the  ship  is  practically  completed.  That  is  a 
very  severe  strain.  You  know  what  that  is  in  a  money  market  like 
this.  You  understand  that  it  is  pretty  severe.  As  the  work  progresses 
of  course  we  must  pay  our  men.  The  proper  officer,  before  he  pays 
out  money  to  the  contractor,  must  ascertain  that  the  provisions  of  tliis 
act  have  been  complied  with.  No  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  no  Auditor  would,  under  any  circumstances,  under  the  provisions  of 
that  bill,  pay  any  money  out  of  the  Treasury  if  there  were  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  compliance  of  the  contractor  with  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  I  submit  that  until  the  meaning  of  this  bill  is  clearly  established 
we  could  not  get  one  dollar  on  Government  work.  In  effect  the  bill 
means  that  no  shipbuilder  can  do  both  Government  work  and  work 
for  the  general  trade. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  know  how  many  other  firms  have  a  similar 
plan  to  yours  with  reference  to  subcontract  work  ? 

Mr.  Cramp.  I  do  not;  but  I  believe  that  the  plan  is  now  being 
adopted  quite  generally. 

Mr.  Mull.  It  has  been  adopted  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Cramp.  They  have  a  very  different  system  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  hours  they  work  in  Nixon's 
yard  fi 

Mr.  Cramp.  I  do  not.  The  Nixon  yard,  pure  and  simple,  does  a 
very  different  class  of  work  from  that  of  our  plant.  They  do  not  build 
large  vessels.  We  had  hoped  that  the  large  volume  of  business  which 
came  to  the  market  four  or  five  years  ago  would  enable  the  yards  of  this 
country  to  become  specialists,  like  those  in  England.  There  the  vol- 
ume of  work  is  so  great  that  one  firm  will  reserve  his  plant  for  the 
building  of  ships  of  not  less  than  500  feet  in  length,  or  for  the  building 
of  battle  ships.  Another  firm  will  build  high-speed  passenger  ships 
and  another  one  torpedo  boats.  By  specializing  these  branches  of  the 
trade  each  firm  gets  to  be  more  skillful  in  its  specialty.  They  make 
good  profits  at  it,  and  it  does  not  cost  so  enormous  an  amount  for  super- 
mtenaence  as  it  does  in  this  country.  The  cost  of  superintendence  in 
this  country  is  enormous. 
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We  have  6  ship  slips  to-day,  and  on  those  slips  there  are  four  dif- 
ferent types  of » vessels,  and  each  one  is  absolutely  different  from  all 
of  the  others.  That  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  or  building  any  one 
ship.  The  specializing  of  business  is  the  secret  of  the  great  growth  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  West.  The  man  who  has  seven  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ships  to  build  is  a  good  deal  worse  off  than  the  man 
who  has  only  two  or  three,  so  that  the  old  idea  that  volume  of  business 
alone  produces  profit  does  not  hold  good  in  shipbuilding,  if,  indeed,  it 
does  in  any  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  could  not  build 
ships  because  of  this  penalty  feature  in  the  act.  The  act  onlr  author- 
izes the  withholding  of  the  penalties  claimed. 

Mr.  Cramp.  Five  dollars  a  day  for  each  man;  that  is  more  than  the 
value  of  an  average  man's  daily  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  amount  of  the  penalty  that  may  be 
withheld. 

Mr.  Cramp.  And  who  settles  the  question  as  to  that  penalty  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  take  the  rest  of  the  money  and  protest 
against  the  withholding  of  the  part  that  was  withheld. 

Mr.  Cramp.  The  Navy  Department  will  insist  on  having  a  con- 
struction of  that  law  and  so  will  the  Treasury  Department.  The  set- 
tlement of  that  question  would  take  months.  You  t»n  get  nothing 
that  is  in  doubt  rrom  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  Department  within 
a  good  many  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  all  except  the  penalties. 

Mr.  Cramp.  No.  How  long  a  time  is  it  going  to  take  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  penalties,  with  6,000  men  working  in  a  place  ?  If 
you  say  that  there  are  only  3,000  that  you  are  going  to  put  tne  penalty 
on,  that  would  be  $15,000— a  mere  bagatelle — to  be  sure.  But  then 
someone  would  say  that  there  were  3,050,  and  he  could  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  throw  doubt  on  our  accounts.  Business  done  under  such 
restrictions  is  not  done  at  all,  and  it  can  not  be  done.  We  should  not 
be  paid  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  The  inspector  would  report  so  many  men,  and  you 
would  dispute  it.  You  would  receive  the  remainder  of  the  installment 
due  and  protest  against  the  withholding  of  that  part  which  is  withheld. 

Mr.  Cramp.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  change  the  methods  of  the 
Government,  and  we  have  got  to  pay  your  men  all  this  time.  We 
have  done  it  for  seventy  years,  every  Saturday  or  every  Friday,  panic 
or  no  panic,  and  we  would  not  want  to  stop  work  for  six  months  while 
this  matter  was  being  settled. 

The  increased  cost  of  doing  the  work  would  practically  go  into  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  it  would  increase  them  enormously.  By  the  use  of 
the  great  cranes  that  have  been  built  in  shipyards,  where  they  span 
250  feet,  the  number  of  accidents  have  been  very  much  reduced.  The 
men  now  do  not  have  to  go  aloft  and  handle  heavy  weights.  If  you 
cut  down  the  use  of  that  tool,  it  would  increase  the  operating  expense. 
If  you  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  work  any  man  about  that  crane  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  speedy  progress 
with  the  work.     You  can  not  always  get  double  shifts  to  fill  all  these 

1>laces,  because  that  very  statement  would  imply  that  there  are  a  great 
ot  of  skilled  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  I  do  not  believe  that, 
to-day,  there  is  a  skilled  workman  in  the  United  States  out  of  employ- 
ment. There  has  never  been  such  a  condition  of  prosperity  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  woild  as  there  is  to-day,  and  we  are  all  glad  of  it. 
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In  addition  to  that  there  i.s  the  question  of  the  foreign  market  to  be 
considered.  There  is  no  man  in  the  world  who  exports  such  a  magnifi- 
cent result  of  American  labor  as  the  shipbuilder,  both  in  quality  and 
amount.  Take  the  case  of  a  battle  ship  built  in  this  country,  ancl  it  is 
nothing  but  labor,  labor,  labor,  until  $7,000,000  are  expended,  and 
that  money  comes  into  this  country.  Is  not  that  a  magnificent  export? 
Our  prices  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other  country.  We  do  not 
get  more  ships  to  build  because  we  manufacture  them  cheaper  than 
foreign  firms,  but  we  are  invited  to  build  them  because  the  admiralty 
of  those  countries  like  our  type  of  ships.  They  like  the  Cramp  ship. 
The  Cramp  ship  is  as  well  known  as  the  Bethlehem  armor  plate  or  the 
Baldwin  locomotive,  and  if  a  man  likes  a  thing  he  will  give  a  little 
more  for  it.  By  that  means  we  have  established  a  standard  of  ship- 
building and  we  are  invited  to  bid  upon  work,  and  you  can  not  bid 
unless  you  are  invited. 

If  you  wanted  to  give  a  battle  ship  to  the  Czar,  he  would  not  accept 
it.  You  may  say,  if  you  don't  want  Government  work,  then  build  ships 
for  the  mercantile  trade,  but  there  is  no  market  for  that  class  of  work 
commensurate  with  the  capacity  of  the  plants  of  the  United  States. 
Besides,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Congress  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
beginning  under  President  Arthur  and  continuing  under  President 
Garfield  and  President  Cleveland,  and  so  on  down,  to  build  a  navy  as 
a  necessary  thing  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  mercantile  marine.  We 
all  know  tnat  the  battle  of  Santiago  would  never  have  been  fought  by 
an  American  fleet  if  this  law  had  passed  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  build  nearly  one-half  of  the  battle  ships  in  that 
fleet. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Speak  more  fully  on  that  subject,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Cramp.  Having  these  Government  contracts:  In  the  hope  of 
making"  money  by  bunding  Government  ships,  capitalists  have  been 
induced  to  put  money  into  the  plants.  We  enlarged  one  plant.  W  ith- 
out  that  enlargement  the  St.  £ouis  and  the  St.  Paul  never  would  have 
been  built.  I  consider  that  the  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Paul  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well-being  of  this  country  and  to  the  safety  of 
this  country,  because  without  the  possession  of  those  two  ships  yellow 
fever  would  have  scourged  this  country,  and  our  army  would  have 
been  destroyed. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Please  give  the  facts  in  connection  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cramp.  Those  ships  brought  here,  at  the  rate  of  20  knots  an 
hour,  2,500  men  each  at  a  load,  and  the  10,000  men  carried  here  by 
the  four  ships  of  the  American  line  on  each  trip  were  saved  from 
disease  and  from  spreading  disease. 

Now,  the  whole  inception  of  this  matter  is  foreign.  The  very 
organization  that  started  it  is  foreign.  When  our  strike  was  on,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  or  some  other  man,  came  from  England  and  attended  a  con- 
vention there.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  and  located,  and  he  said  that 
in  fifteen  minutes  with  Charlie  Cramp  he  would  straighten  this  thing 
out.  Excuse  ine  for  speaking  so  familiarly  of  my  father,  but  that  is 
the  language  that  he  used.  All  of  these  things  originated  abroad.  The 
great  strike  in  England,  which  failed,  caused  all  of  the  surplus  orders 
to  go  to  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  it  gave  us  our  greatest 
impetus  in  the  building  up  of  our  own  shipbuilding  industry. 

Now,  why  should  an  American  Congress  frame  a  bill  like  this  to  hit 
the  home  shipbuilder  as  if  he  were  a  nuisance? 
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Senator  Dolliveb.  This  bill  seems  to  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  several  times  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  Did 
you  make  this  same  showing  before  the  House  committee? 

Mr.  Cbamp.  Yes;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  A  great  deal  of  legisla- 
tion goes  through  the  House  because  they  say  the  Senate  is  a  very  con- 
servative body  and  they  will  hold  it  up. 

Mr.  McCammon.  That  is  true;  I  have  been  told  so  by  a  good  many 
members  of  Congress. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  citizens  outside  to 
say  that;  but  I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Cbamp.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  inspire  a  great 
deal  of  this  legislation.  They  know  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  allow 
discussion  on  a  subject  which  the  ironclad  rules  of  the  House  do  not 
permit.  You  will  excuse  me  for  getting  warm,  but  I  feel  warm  about 
this  matter.  We  have  been  at  this  business  for  seventy-two  years. 
•  The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Cbamp.  Previous  to  this  trouble  four  years  ago  we  always 
encouraged  voluntary  associations  among  our  employees.  We  never 
had  a  strike  in  our  place  and  we  never  made  anv  distinction  between 
union  men  and  nonunion  men.  The  pattern  maters  had  an  associa- 
tion and  the  boiler  makers  had  an  association,  and  we  did  not  care. 
We  believed  the  men  knew  their  own  business  and  could  attend  to  their 
own  personal  affairs.  But  after  that  strike  it  was  different.  Some- 
body  was  hitting  at  us.  We  did  not  know  who,  but  there  were  bricks 
flying  and  we  had  to  protect  ourselves. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  you  can  verify  by  investigation  in  the  courts  of 
Philadelphia,  that  in  this  business,  which  is  extra  hazardous  and  in 
which  accidents  happened  all  the  time,  it  has  been  our  care  to  pro- 
tect our  men  in  every  wav.  We  are  more  careful  of  them  than  the 
men  are  themselves.  We  frequently  order  a  man  off  a  platform  which 
the  men  will  hastily  erect,  in  order  to  avoid  accident.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  in  Philadelphia  that  never,  in  all  these  years,  has  there  ever 
been  a  verdict  in  a  damage  suit,  before  a  jury,  against  us.  If  our  men 
are  hurt  we  take  care  of  them.  We  never  send  a  man  to  investigate 
to  see  whether  there  has  been  an  act  of  contributory  negligence.  The 
man  is  hurt  and  he  has  got  a  family,  and  we  pay  his  wages  and  take  care 
of  him.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  widow  of  one  of  our  men  who 
has  been  on  the  pension  list  for  eight  years.  We  think  that  is  our  duty. 
We  think  it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  shop  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
There  is  no  laboring  man  in  the  United  States  who  can  say  that  our 
shops  are  not  airy  and  light  and  of  the  most  modern  type.  We  are  add- 
ing wash  rooms  and  all  that  soil  of  thing;  not  with  the  idea  of  pamper- 
ing the  men,  because  we  do  not  believe  in  that,  but  simply  because  it 
is  fair,  square  business  conduct.  We  pay  all  that  we  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  if  we  can  not  afford  to  pay  a  man  enough  he  may  %as  well  go  to 
some  one  who  can  afford  to  pay  him.  We  take  care  of  him  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

I  know  many  corporations  where  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  in 
damages  for  accidents  every  year  amounts  to  a  pretty  good  interest  on 
the  capital  stock,  and  some  of  them  are  no  more  hazardous  that  ours. 
Therefore  I  say  that  there  must  be  some  pretty  good  relation  existing 
between  our  people  and  ourselves.  Our  men  are  not  slaves.  A  ship 
carpenter  is  a  king.  A  good  shipbuilder  can  do  anything  on  earth  in 
the  line  of  construction  if  he  knows  his  job. 

The  Chaibman.    You  have  mentioned  here  to-day  the  manner  in 
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which  the  Cramps  conduct  their  business  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  treat  their  employ ees.  I  am  sure  the  committee  have  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  services  to  the  American  industries,  to  the 
American  Government,  and  to  the  American  name  rendered  by  your 
work  and  by  your  company.  A  statement  has  been  made  here  this 
morning  that  you  are  in  the  general  combination.  Are  you  or  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Cramp.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  Absolutely  not  at  all.  We  are 
standing  on  our  own  bottom. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  this  shipbuilding  combine  that  the  news- 
papers are  talking  about  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Cramp.  It  is  a  combination,  I  think,  between  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  a  concern  in  Maine,  one  in  New  London,  Mr.  Nixon's 
yard,  and  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  shipping  combination? 

Mr.  JVIcCammon.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  alliance  between  the 
shipbuilders  and  the  shippers.  The  type  of  vessels  that  a  shipping 
combination  would  require  are  so  large  that  the  shipbuilding  combina- 
tion could  not  construct  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  latest  shipbuilding  combination? 

Mr.  Cramp.  I  mentioned  them  a  moment  ago.  It  consists  of  an 
establishment  in  Maine,  one  in  New  London,  one  in  New  York,  one  in 
Wilmington,  and  one  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  combination  to  do  what? 

Mr.  Cramp.  To  build  ships. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  practically  a  single  corporation? 

Mr.  Cramp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  members  of  that  combination  are  con- 
cerned, they  could  take  contracts  for  Government  work  in  one  yard 
and  not  in  others. 

Mr.  Cramp.  I  do  not  think  they  could.  There  is  a  point  which 
comes  in  there  that  I  will  try  to  explain.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking 
for  them  officially.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Nixon's  yard.  He  does 
a  certain  class  of  work  on  smaller  boats.  Harlan  &  Hoi  lings  worth's 
yard  is  very  largely  devoted  to  the  building  of  ferryboats  and  river 
steamboats  and  to  the  smaller  class  of  seagoing  vessels,  say  up  to  3,000 
tons.  At  New  London  they  are  building  two  new  ships  for  Mr.  Hill. 
That  is  the  only  yard  outside  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  that  has  the 
capacity  to  do  great  work,  so  that  they  are  more  liable  to  specialize 
according  to  classes  than  to  Government  work  and  private  work.  They 
would  have  the  same  difficulty  in  every  one  of  those  yards  that  any- 
body else  would  have  if  they  tried  to  divide  the  classes  of  work.  They 
are  devoting  themselves  to  special  lines  of  work,  practically  as  they  are 
doing  in  England. 

There  have  been  various  questions  asked  to-day  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  what  is  "an  article  of  sale  in  the  open  market."  Now,  this 
may  strike  the  farmer,  because  in  the  building  of  a  man-of-war  cellu- 
lose is  used,  which  is  manufactured  from  the  cornstalk.  Would  the 
farmer  have  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  not  be  allowed  to  work 
overtime  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  ease  your  mind  about  that  feature  of 
the  bill.     Corn  fodder  is  an  article  which  is  sold  in  the  open  markets. 

Mr.  Cramp.  But  cellulose  is  the  extract  of  the  corn  pith,  made  nre 
proof  by  treatment. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  farmer  only  sells  the  corn.  He  does  not 
grow  or  sell  cellulose. 

Mr.  Cramp.  I  understand  that  these  explanations  and  opinions  which 
you  are  giving  are  merely  your  own  opinions  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  all  the  committee  share  in  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Cramp.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  opinion  would  not  have 
the  binding  character  that  an  opinion  bv  a  court  would.  Why  is  not 
a  ship  an  article  of  sale  in  the  open  market?  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bought  out  a  steamship  line  in  the  open  market — the  Atlantic 
Transport  Line. 

Senator  Dolltver.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  refuted  that  idea 
very  effectively. 

Mr.  Cramp.  Mr.  Morgan  has  just  bought  up  steamships  in  the  open 
market. 

The  Chairman.  But  ships  are  not  usually  sold  in  the  open  market. 
Of  course,  if  you  believe  that  they  are  an  article  of  sale  in  the  open 
market,  this  bill  would  not  affect  them. 

Mr.  Cramp.  Then  what  is  the  value  of  the  open-market  clause? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  has  the  meaning  you  suggest  the  act  would  not 
affect  shipbuilders  at  all. 

Mr.  Cramp.  Then,  as  1  understand  that  the  shipbuilders  are  the 
piece  de  resistance,  what  is  the  use  of  the  bill? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  stated  that  1  did  not  regard  the  shipbuilder 
as  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Tne  chairman  means  that  this  bill,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  committee,  affects  the  shipbuilder  and  the 
armor-plate  maker  alone. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  elevators  would  be  affected  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCammon.  But  principally  the  shipbuilders  who  are  the  mak- 
ers of  armor  plate  would  be  affected,  because  they  are  the  largest  con- 
tractors of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  are  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  their  enterprises  are  within  it.  A  great  number  of  these  small 
enterprises  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  its  provisions.  Of 
course,  I  am  simply  giving  you  my  construction  of  this  bill  and  of  its 
effect  and  operation. 

Mr.  Cramp.  We  have  structural  steel  in  our  buildings  and  we  buy 
that  from  the  Carnegie  Company  and  from  various  other  concerns. 
They  are  made  on  rolls  where  structural  material  is  made.  At  the 
same  time  we  buy  from  them  structural  material  for  ships.  How  can 
the  Carnegie  people  run  their  mills  differently  to  suit  these  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  with  respect  to  shaftings.  Are  they 
usually  sold  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Cramp.  Nobody  ever  buys  shafting  in  the  open  market.  If  I 
buy  shafting,  I  buy  it  on  specifications  and  drawings. 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  same  manufacturer  makes  snafting  that  makes 
structural  iron,  and  structural  iron  does  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  while  shafting  is  under  the  provisions  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  the  term  "  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists"  may  be  misleading,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  membership  of  its  various  bodies  consists  of  workmen  in  this 
country? 
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Mr.  Cramp.  That  is  news  to  me.  It  certainly  is  misleading.  1 
always  understood  that  it  had  its  origin  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  it  is  confined  to  the  association  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  absolutely  true.  It  has  no  association  what- 
ever with  the  international  association  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Mull.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  is  here  to  ask  questions  rather  than 
to  answer  them;  but  if  it  is  very  brief  perhaps  you  may  ask  it. 

Mr.  Mull.  Is  it  your  interpretation  of  the  bill  that  an  individual 
mechanic  who  takes  a  contract  would  be  affected  by  the  bill? 

The  Chairman.  He  would  be. 

Senator  Clapp.  Not  technically. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  who  was  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
would  be  affected  by  it  in  respect  to  the  laborers  and  mechanics  under 
him.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  contractors  and  subcontractors  for 
work.     He  called  his  mechanic  a  subcontractor. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  he  is  a  subcontractor  there  is  no  limitation.  He 
can  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Cramp.  Mr.  Mull  really  meant  the  men  who  were  employed 
under  the  subcontractor. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  mean  that.  My  answer 
was  that  this  bill  did  cover  the  subcontractor. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  WALTER  JENKS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Jenks.  J.  Walter  Jenks. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Mj'  residence  is  1 415  Locust  street,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  am,  at  the  present  time,  manager  of  the  American 
Steel  Hoop  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Y ou  may  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  this  morning  simply  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  evidence  which  has  been  produced  before  you 
by  Mr.  Garland,  in  which  there  is  a  statement  made  by  him  that  there 
is  an  agreement  between  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Tin  Plate  Workers  that  no 
man  shall  work  over  eight  hours.  I  only  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Garland's 
information,  at  that  time,  must  have  been  incorrect.  He  makes  the 
statement  that  a  puddler  works  eight  hours.  We  have  no  puddler 
who,  under  good  conditions,  can  get  out  of  the  mill  in  less  than  nine 
or  sometimes  even  ten  hours.  The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
insisted  on  that  agreement  being  changed  so  that  instead  of  reading 
"  Every  man  shallwork  eight  hours,"  it  should  read,  "  shall  work  eight 
hours  wherever  it  is  practicable." 

I  want  to  say  that  within  one  week  of  the  signature  of  that  state- 
ment I  met  one  of  the  officers  of  that  company  and  he  told  me  him- 
self that  they  had  no  intention  of  following  it  out.  He  further  said: 
44  Jenks,  you  know  it  is  ridiculous.  We  can  not  run  our  works  on 
that  basis." 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say.  I  suppose  Mr.  Garland  was  misinformed 
about  it 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  like  industries  where  men  are  now 
working  eight  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  All  of  them? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  like  industries  where  men  do  now 
actually  work  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Jenks.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  some  of  the  men  work  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Jenks.  In  spots,  yes;  there  might  be  one  or  two  selected  cases. 

The  Chairman.   There  might  be;  but  where  are  they? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  understand  that  at  Youngstown,  where  there  are  two 
mills,  they  do  work  eight  hours  a  shift  where  their  work  is  laborious. 
The  balance  of  the  work  in  that  mill  is  not  laborious  and  they  are 
working  twelve  hours.  When  I  was  negotiating  with  the  rate  com  - 
mittee  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  two  of  the  best  rollers  we 
have  said  to  me  that  under  no  condition  would  they  run  eight  hours, 
when  they  were  asking  us  to  sign  this  very  clause.  That  was  only  an 
isolated  case  and  those  were  two  of  the  most  skilled  men  that  we  have. 
Some  of  the  men  would  like  to  work  eight  hours;  but  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  70  per  cent  of  them  would  not  consent  to  it  if  it  was  put 
to  a  fair,  open  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Where  else  are  men  working  but  eight  hours 
under  like  employment? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  do  not  know  of  any  mills  like  the  Republic  or  the 
American  Steel  Works  or  the  Carnegie  mills  that  are  running  on  eight 
hours.  I  say  there  are  one  or  two  cases  where  the  work  is  laborious 
and  it  has  become  necessary  both  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  man- 
ufacture and  the  interest  of  the  men  to  put  them  on  eight  hours. 
There  are  a  few  selected  cases.  There  is  another  matter  brought  out 
by  Senator  Clapp  by  a  question  a  little  while  ago.  There  has-been  a 
good  deal  said  about  the  men  being  fresh  in  the  morning.  I  went  in 
the  mill  at  12  years  of  age  and  I  have  been  in  the  mill  all  my  life  and 
have  worked  my  way  up  from  roller  until  I  was  in  charge  of  six  mills 
and  am  now  the  manager  of  the  company,  and  I  will  go  on  record  and 
I  can  prove  by  actual  figures  that  our  mills  could  always  produce  more 
material  on  what  we  call  our  last  running  shift  than  on  the  other  two 
previous  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  have  never  been  able  to  explain  it,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
I  do  not  know  why. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  then,  that  men  who  have  worked  for 
hours  produce  in  the  last  stretch  of  their  day's  labor  greater  results 
than  in  the  early  stage? 

Mr.  Jenks.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  the  velocity  of  the  home  stretch,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  can  not  explain  it;  but  I  am  speaking  from  my  own 
pocket  and  from  my  own  history.  We  used  to  start  in  the  mill  at 
.Pittsburg  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stop  at  20  minutes  to  7  for 
breakfast.    Then  we  went  ahead. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  mills  like  the  Republic  or  the  American  Steel 
Works  or  the  Carnegie  Mills  that  are  running  on  eight  hours.  1  say 
there  are  one  or  two  cases  where  the  work  is  laborious,  and  it  has 
become  necessary,  both  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  manufacture  and 
the  interest  of  the  men,  to  put  them  on  eight  hours.  There  are  a  few 
selected  cases.     There  is  another  matter  brought  out  by  Senator  Clapp 
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by  a  question  a  little  while  ago.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about 
the  men  being  fresh  in  the  morning.  I  went  in  the  mill  at  12  years  of 
age  and  I  have  been  in  the  mill  all  my  life  and  have  worked  my  way 
up  from  roller  until  I  was  in  charge  of  six  mills  and  am  now  the 
manager  of  the  company,  and  I  will  go  on  record  and  I  can  prove  by 
actual  figures  that  our  mills  could  always  produce  more  material  on 
what  we  call  our  last  running  shift  than  on  the  other  two  previous  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Jenks.  1  have  never  been  able  to  explain  it,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
I  do  not  know  why. 

The  Chairman/  You  mean,  then,  that  men  who  have  worked  for 
hours  produce,  in  the  last  stretch  of  their  day's  labor,  greater  results 
than  in  the  early  stage? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  the  velocity  of  the  home  stretch,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  Jenks.  I  can  not  explain  it;  but  I  am  speaking  from  my  own 
pocket  and  from  ray  own  history.  We  used  to  start  in  the  mill  at 
Pittsburg  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stop  at  20  minutes  to  7 
for  breakfast  Then  we  went  ahead  again,  ana  stopped  about  half 
past  10  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  ran  up  to  12  o'clock. 
Then  the  boys  had  forty -five  minutes.  From  that  time,  at  a  quarter 
to  1,  thej'  ran  up  to  half  past  4,  and  I  made  more  money,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  during  that  last  run  than  1  did  at  any  time  before  during 
the  day. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  do  more  work  in  the  last  half  of 
the  day  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  1  do  not  know.  They  do  not  get  warmed  up  in  the 
first  couple  of  hours.  As  for  men  being  killed  by  this  extraordinary 
laborious  work,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  America  to-day.  From  the 
time  I  was  12  years  old  until  1  was  22  1  worked  twelve  hours  every 
day.  The  work  then  was  harder  than  it  is  now.  We  have  more  labor- 
saving  machines  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  do  they  now  work  in  j^our  mill? 

Mr.  Jenks.  It  is  all  on  a  tonnage  basis.  Men  that  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tonnage  men  have  got  to  work  as  long  as  the  tonnage 
men  do,  and  the  tonnage  men  go  ahead  on  so  many  heats.  In  some 
cases  they  work  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

Mr.  Garland  makes  the  statement  here  that  it  does  not  injure  a  heat 
of  steel  in  its  molten  state  for  the  man  in  charge  to  skip  out  at  five 
minutes'  notice.  I  worked  in  a  mill  for  four  or  five  years  and  then 
was  made  superintendent  of  it,  in  which  we  made  at  that  time  90  per 
cent  of  the  cutlery  and  steel  used  in  the  New  England  States,  and  we 
made  a  large  proportion  of  the  high-class  steel  for  plows,  which  is 
going  tc  South  America  now  in  large  quantities.  In  that  mill,  now, 
suppose  there  is  a  heat  of  50  tons  that  has  been  melted,  and  you  get 
a  peculiar  chemical  combination.  We  would  be  trying  to  get  the  car- 
bon between  75  and  50.  The  man  in  charge  of  that  has  melted  it  and 
knows  the  condition  of  the  slag,  which  means  the  slag  on  top  that  pro- 
tects the  steel  under  it.  There  is  always  a  rule  tnat  if  they  were 
within  the  danger  limit,  the  man  in  charge  should  always  stay  there; 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  who  would  have  stopped  and.  gone  away  from 
it  even  if  he  had  been  asked  to  do  it.  I  nave  seen  them  stay  there 
until  7  o'clock  at  night,  when   he  does   not  receive  a  cent  for  it. 
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We  would  have  20  tons  of  steel  at  stake.  The  man  who  would  come 
on  would  be  just  as  good  a  man  as  he  was,  but  he  would  not  know  how 
this  furnace  was  working  during  the  seven  or  eight  hours  previously. 
That  is  governed  by  atmospheric  conditions.  It  has  never  been 
explained  why  a  furnace  will  work  sluggish  to-day  and  be  all  right 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Each  heat  has  its  own  individuality  ? 

Mr.  Jenks.  Yes,  sir;  one  heat  would  be  going  into  high-grade  steel, 
and  another  heat  would  be  going  into  cutlery  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  but  one  heat  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Jenks.  We  were  running  acid  furnaces,  and  generally  made 
one  in  twelve  hours  in  each  furnace.  We  had  one  man  in  charge  of 
each  furnace.  One  man  did  not  have  charge  of  two  furnaces.  It  was 
high-grade  steel  and  brought  from  7  to  12  cents  a  pound;  we  could 
not  afford  to  economize  a  few  cents  a  ton  and  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
a  large  heat. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  C.  BIHKET. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  name,  residence,  and 
occupation  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  My  name  is  A.  C.  Dinkey.  My  residence  is  Munhall, 
Pa.     I  am  general  superintendent  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  February  of  this 
year  I  was  permitted  to  make  a  statement  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  opposition  to  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  Since  that  time  I  have  given  the  subject  much 
thought,  and  beg  to  say  that  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  com- 
pulsory eight-hour  day  is  a  step  backward  in  our  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  if  the  United  States  Government  should 
require  all  of  its  contractors  to  agree  to  be  bound  by  a  clause  which 
will  not  permit  them  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar 
day  without  submitting  to  a  fine  of  $5,  to  be  withheld  from  the  con- 
tract price  for  each  violation,  by  so  doing  the  Government  under- 
takes to  put  in  operation  a  system  which  will  cause  more  contention, 
strife,  and  bad  feeling  than  the  labor  world  has  seen  for  many  years. 
We  employ  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  from  7,200  to  7,500  men, 
and  have  built  up  and  perfected  a  factory  which  stands  to-day  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  steel  mills  of  the  world.  Our  methods  of  manu- 
facture have  as  much  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  men  work 
as  they  do  with  respect  to  the  tools  they  use  or  the  machinery  they 
employ.  The  Homestead  Steel  Works,  and  for  that  matter  all  steel 
works  employed  on  similar  work,  are  in  continuous  operation  from 
week's  end  to  week's  end.  Our  workmen  employee!  in  the  steel 
smelting,  rolling,  heating,  and  all  departments  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  works  are  on  duty  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four;  our  mechanics  and  day  laborers  are  on  duty  ten  hours  in  dajr- 
time,  and  a  few  such  workmen  are  required,  in  case  of  emergencies,  at 
night,  and  these  are  on  duty  twelve  or  thirteen  hours. 

The  output  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  as  exhibited  in  our  ship- 
ping tonnage  is  approximately  100,000  tons  per  month.  For  this 
year  approximately  3,000  tons  per  month  was  manufactured  for  the 
United  States  Government. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  3  per  cent  of  your  monthly  output  is  Gov- 
ernment work? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir.  From  my  study  of  the  problem,  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  compulsory  eight-hour  requirement  springs  from  two 
view  points;  the  first  is  the  question  of  quality,  the  second  is  labor 
difficulties,  which  necessarily  involves  cost  of  production  and  output 
of  the  plant. 

Having  mentioned  quality  first,  I  presume  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
this  item  up  first  in  my  discussion.  Ther'e  is  apparently  some  skepti- 
cism with  respect  to  the  truth  of  my  statement;  in  fact,  you  have  some 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Garland,  who  appeared  in  favor  of  the  bill  at 
the  hearings  this  committee  held  last  June,  which  was  intended  to  show 
that  eight-hour  shifts  could  be  employed  with  as  much  success  as  two 
twelve-hour  shifts.  I  wish  to  be  direct,  clear,  and  accurate- on  this 
point,  because  I  feel  that,  inadvertently,  Mr.  Garland  has  made  state- 
ments which  he  would  not  have  made  a  few  years  ago,  when,  owing  to 
his  active  work  in  the  mills,  he  would  probably  have  been  in  a  little 
closer  touch  with  what  we  were  doing  and  are  doing  and  what  the 
work  requires. 

Mr.  Garland  tells  you  that  he  has  had  experience  in  boiling  iron  in 
puddling  furnaces,  heating  steel  for  forging,  and  in  heating  steel  for 
the  rolling  mills ;  all  of  these  are  verjr  simple  operations  as  compared 
to  making  a  heat  of  steel  for  armor  plate  or  heating  an  armor  plate 
for  tempering,  and  he  distinctly  tells  you  that  he  has  done  none  of 
these.  He  tells  you  that  before  1892  our  open-hearth  smelting  was 
done  with  men  working  eight-hour  shifts  instead  of  twelve-hour  shifts. 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  not  true;  that  the  open-heaith  steel  smelting 
at  Homestead  has  always  been  done  working  twelve-hour  shifts.  I 
ought,  also,  to  add  here  that  I  do  not  know  of  anv  large  plant  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  such  plants  outside  or  the  united  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which  does  not  work  twelve-hour  shifts  in  their 
open-hearth  steel  smelting  departments.  An  armor  plate  is  an  entirely 
different  piece  of  steel  from  that  used  in  boiler  work,  ship  work,  or 
tank  construction,  although  it  is  all  made  in  similarly  constructed  fur- 
naces. In  the  latter  case  we  have  simply  a  highly  refined  product  of 
pig  iron  or  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  which  the  various  degrees  of  hardness 
required  are  controlled  chiefly  by  the  various  quantities  of  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  finished  product.  In  the  case  of  an  armor  plate  we  not 
only  use  the  best  steel  product  that  we  know  how  to  make  but  in  addi- 
tion such  materials  are  used  that  the  resulting  product  shall  be  an  alloy 
of  iron  chromium  and  nickel. 

To  produce  the  best  quality  of  such  material  under  compulsory 
eight-hour  law  I  believe  to  be  impracticable,  and  I  believe  that  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  such  alloys,  in  competition  with 
another  who  was  compelled  to  work  under  an  eight-hour  requirement, 
show  uniformly  superior  results.  I  feel  positive  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  operation  of  tempering  an  armor  plate  is  in  the  same  class;  if  one 
person  were  compelled  to  operate  under  an  eight-hour  requirement, 
that  I  should  have  no  trouble,  operating  by  our  own  system,  of  exceed- 
ing his  results  in  any  competitive  trial. 

W  ith  respect  to  labor  difficulties,  cost  of  production  and  output,  my 
conclusions  are  that  our  industry  would  be  very  seriously  affected  if 
we  should  attempt  to  operate  under  the  requirement  set  forth  in  this 
bill.     You  can  readily  understand  that  it  would  be  somewhat  imprac- 
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ticable  for  us  to  change  our  factory  methods  on  97  per  cent  of  our  out- 
put to  accommodate  the  requirements  placed  upon  3  per  cent  of  the 
output.  If  we  should  inaugurate  an  eight-hour  day  tor  part  of  the 
works  we  would  immediately  face  two  complaints:  The  eight-hour  men 
would  receive  too  little  per  diem,  and  would  consequently  be  dissatis- 
fied, and  the  twelve-hour  men,  if  any  change  were  made  in  the  hour 
rate  of  the  eight-hour  men,  would  immediately  ask  for  the  same  hour 
rate  granted  to  the  dissatisfied  eight-hour  men. 

Now,  the  97  per  cent  of  otir  product  is  sold  in  competition  with 
neighboring  mills  in  our  district  and  similar  mills  in  otner  districts, 
and  these  mills,  as  I  said  before,  are  operating  under  a  twelve-hour 
shift.  In  selling  our  product  we  must  meet  this  competition.  If  it 
were  possible  to  operate  at  a  less  cost  with  eight-hour  shifts,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  our  organization  contains  enough  skilled  men  in  the 
operation  of  steel  mills  to  insure  the  adoption  long  since  of  such  a 
method  if  favorable  results  could  have  been  secured  thereby.  I  wish 
to  say  again  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  altogether  impractical  to  work  a 
part  of  the  men  in  a  given  factory  on  eight-hour  shifts  and  the  bal- 
ance on  twelve-hour  shifts,  and  that  the  result  of  such  a  trial  will  be 
strife,  turmoil,  and  dissatisfaction. 

There  is  another  impractical  point  in  a  compulsory  eight-hour 
requirement  which  would  often  operate  to  the  very  great  embarrass- 
ment of  any  management,  and  would  probably  be  the  cause  of  many 
violations.  I  refer  to  the  absence  of  men  from  their  accustomed  posts. 
Suppose  a  craneman  were  absent  or  late,  this  would  tie  up  a  division 
of  the  shop,  perhaps,  until  one  could  be  found;  a  melter  or  heater 
sick  or  absent,  a  piece  of  work  nearly  finished  in  departments  whore 
we  work  onlj  single  turn  whereby  working  an  extra  nour  the  comple- 
tion of  the  item  would  be  forwarded  a  wnole  day  if  this  amount  of 
work  was  put  on.  Successful  factory  managers  or  foremen  would  find 
such  requirements,  1  believe,  greater  hardships  than  the  legitimate 
work  of  their  department  demanded.  A  successful  factory  manager 
must  always  have  before  him  the  question  of  quality,  quantity,  and 
cost  of  his  output,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  legislation 
or  contract  requirements  can  relieve  him  or  his  business  of  the  force 
which  will  operate  in  case  his  product  will  not  compare  favorably 
along  these  lines  with  the  same  product  produced  by  his  neighbor. 

Mr.  Garland  spoke  of  an  increase  of  tonnage  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  working  eight-hour  shifts  instead  of  twelve-hour  shifts  on 
certain  rolling  mills.  He  apparently  said  that,  from  the  results  of  a 
trial,  such  had  been  the  experience  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works.  I 
wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Garland's  memory  can  not  now  be  clear  on  this 
point,  or  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  statement.  All  of  our  rolling 
mills  after  the  strike  of  1892  were  put  on  twelve-hour  shifts.  Our 
plate  mill,  in  which  no  change  of  any  description,  large  or  small,  was 
made  in  the  machinery  or  equipment  of  the  mill,  produced,  running 
eight-hour  shifts,  for  the  six  months  ending  in  June,  1892,  24,300  tons, 
while  for  the  same  six  months  in  1893  this  mill  produced  31,500  tons. 
I  do  not  wish  any  misunderstanding  to  come  in  on  this  point,  and  I 
wish  to  make  myself  clear  in  stating  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
larger  output  can  be  produced  in  twenty -four  hours  fcv  working  twelve- 
hour  shifts  than  can  be  produced  by  working  eight-hour  shifts  where 
the  mill  is  a  large  one;  in  other  words,  where  the  labor  which  is  per- 
formed around  the  mill  is  engaged  in  operating  levers  and  valves,  thus 
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controlling  the  work  of  the  mill  more  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
operator  rather  than  by  manual  efforts. 

Mr.  Haydkn.  Before  this  witness  concludes  his  statement  I  desire 
to  call  his  attention  to  a  statement  that  has  been  made  by  those  in 
favor  of  this  bill — that  they  had  a  list  of  the  various  works  throughout 
the  United  States  which  had  been  put  upon  an  eight-hour  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find  that  in  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  is  most  essential  for  us  to  give  some  proof  with 
reference  to  that  statement,  and  this  witrfess  is  prepared  to  refute  that 
list,  and  to  state,  from  his  actual  knowledge,  whether  it  is  true  that 
those  works  are  upon  an  eight-hour  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  now  state  all  of  the  industries  that  you 
know  of  that  are  working  eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  can  not  call  them  by  name,  offhand.  There  are  two 
in  the  Youngstown  district,  but  just  what  they  are  I  do  not  know.  I 
could  get  at  it  here  if  I  had  the  list  to  review.  I  can  not  make  the 
statement  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  list  of  industries  such  as  you  refer  to, 
you  can  file  the  list  to-day  or  to-morrow,  showing  the  hours  of  labor 
in  those  places.     That  will  meet  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hayden. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  have  not  prepared  such  a  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  received  a  list,  which  I  will  examine 
and  file,  giving  that  information. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Our  object  is  to  deny  that  some  of  the  works  stated 
to  be  on  an  eight-hour  basis  are  actually  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  file  your  list  either  to-day  or 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Do  you  desire  us  to  file  an  affidavit? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  require  an  affidavit.  You  may  file  a  list 
showing  the  industry,  the  establishment,  and  the  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  Hayden.  Then  we  will  have  to  wait  until  we  can  make  an 
examination  of  the  list  offered  by  the  advocates  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  This  hearing*  closes  when  we  adjourn  to-day,  but 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  file  any  documentary  matter  relating 
to  this  subject  which  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Hayden.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  catalogue  the  indus- 
tries known  to  Mr.  Dinkey  and  to  state  the  hours  of  labor  in  those 
places. 

Mr.  Robert  Hayden.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Dinkey  explain  the 
reasons  why  he  states  that  a  larger  output  in  a  plate  mill  can  be  obtained 
in  a  twelve-hour  shift  than  in  an  eight-hour  shift. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Mr.  Jenks  gave  the  idea.  He  stated  that  the  men 
invariably  worked  better  in  the  latter  shift. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  in  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  account  for  it  in  this  way:  The  men  at  work  around 
the  mill  have  to  develop  team  work,  so  to  speak.  It  is  not  the  man- 
ual effort  of  one  man  that  controls  the  effort  of  a  large  mill,  but  it  is 
the  speed  of  them  all  properly  developed.  It  is  the  speed  of  the  slow- 
est man.  You  have  got  to  find  that  slow  place.  The  workmen  get 
to  know  each  other  by  a  sort  of  instinct  and  they  go  forward  to  develop 
the  speed  necessary.  They  can  not  develop  that  speed  necessary  in 
the  first  hours  of  the  day. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  the  man  like  a  loosened  watch  spring,  which 
moves  slowly  at  first  and  faster  at  the  end  of  the  uncoil? 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  men  move  faster  in  their 
work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MgCammon.  Here  is  a  dispatch  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Mr.  E.  F.  Buffington,  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  in 
which  he  says: 

Judge  James  H.  McCammon, 

Fourteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue,  Bond  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Mr.  O'Connell's  statements  concerning  Illinois  Steel  Company,  as  given  on  pages 
50  and  51  in  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  eight-hour  labor  bill  before  the  Senate 
committee,  are  very  misleading.  Instead  of  there  being  a  large  proportion  of 
our  men  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  as  Mr.  O'Connell's  statements  might  infer,  the 
facts  are  that  our  mills  at  South  Chicago,  Joliet,  and  Milwaukee,  where  we  employ 
approximately  10,000  men,  there  are  less  than  600  men  now  working  on  an  eight-hour 
basis.  To  put  it  specifically,  our  records  show  only  5.66  per  cent  of  our  total  force 
so  employed.  Though  these  men  are  generally  filling  positions  where  the  greatest 
heat  is  encountered,  I  believe  that  most  of  them  would  be  able  to  fill  their  positions 
more  satisfactorily  to  themselves  and  to  the  company  if  they  worked  on  a  twelve-hour 
schedule  instead  of  eight  hours. 

E.  J.  Buffington, 
President  Illinois  Steel  Company. 


The  Chaibman.  The  committee  has  also  received  a  telegram  from 
E.  Stanley  Gary,  which  I  desire  to  present,  in  which  he  saj^s: 

Hon.  Lours  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Think  proposed  eight-hour  bill  would  be  disastrous  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country.    It  is  but  an  entering  wedge  of  the  labor  agitators,  and  not  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

E.  Stanley  Gary. 

I  have  also  received  a  number  of  letters  from  various  citizens 
engaged  in  different  industries  throughout  the  United  States,  addressed 
to  me,  for  the  committee,  protesting  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  by 
the  Senate.  In  the  printing  of  these  letters  I  nave  given  directions 
that  the  heading  of  each  letter  shall  be  retained,  because  it  shows  the 
industry  which  thus  protests,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  it 
shows  that  they  are  industries  within  the  exception  of  contracts  for 
material  usually  bought  in  the  open  market. 

The  above-mentioned  letters  are  as  follows: 

[The  Ashton  Valve  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  highest  grade  pop  safety  valves, 
pressure  and  vacuum  gauges.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  Decemhw  9,  1902 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  <m  Education  and  Lab<rr, 

Washington,  I).  C 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  who  are  interested  in  Government 
contracts  from  time  to  time,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  respectfully 
advise  you  that  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  bill,  which 
has  already  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  you  for  consideration. 
Now,  in  tne  first  place,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  we  should  be 
required  to  handle  Government  work  in  a  factory  under  any  different 
basis  of  hours  of  labor  than  on  regular  work,  which  is  handled  now  on 
a  basis  of  not  less  than  a  nine-hour  day.  Furthermore,  if  the  bill 
should  pass  it  will  certainly  make  Government  work  cost  more  than 
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any  other  contract  work,  which  does  not  seem  right.     We  are  sure 
that  it  would  cause  an  endless  amount  of  confusion  and  inconvenience 
to  us,  and  practically  all  other  manufacturers,  and  therefore  sincerely 
hope  that  tne  bill  will  receive  your  opposition  and  not  become  a  law. 
We  offer  the  above  for  your  kind  and  favorable  consideration. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Ashton  Valve  Company, 

A.  C.  Ashton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  manufacturers  of  Le  Roy  plows,  Miller  bean  harvesters, 
potato  toilers  and  coverers.] 

Leroy,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  law  that  has  recently 

been  passed  in  Congress  making  an  eight-hour  day  on  Government 

work  a  legal  day's  work.     We  wish  to  enter  our  objection  to  the 

passage  of  this  law,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  have  an  influence  upon 

grivate  concerns  and  corporations  recognizing  this  law  in  future, 
econdly,  we  believe  it  is  impossible  for  any  manufacturing  concern 
to  obtain  an  output  from  their  factory  in  eight  hours  at  the  per  cent 
of  profit  they  can  in  running  nine  or  ten  hours.  Thirdly,  we  hear  no 
general  complaint  about  the  nine  or  ten  hour  day;  in  fact,  men  in  our 
employ  ask  to  be  permitted  to  work  overtime.  We  trust  you  will  use 
your  influence  in  reporting  this  measure  unfavorably  before  it  reaches 
the  Senate. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Le  Roy  Plow  Company, 

T.  W.  Larkin. 


[A.  L.   Swett  Iron  WorkB.     Hardware  and  plumbers'   specialties,   hot-water 

heaters.] 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  we  are  interested  in  a  bill  (H.  R. 
3076)  advocating  the  eight-hour  day  for  Government  work.  Our 
experience  as  manufacturers  for  over  thirty  years  has  proven  to  us 
that  the  eight-hour  day  is  a  damage  both  to  manufacturers  and  to 
the  labor  itself.  It  is  an  unnaturalday  for  the  laboring  people,  and 
has  proven  a  great  damage  to  our  country  since  it  is  coming  into  force 
in  so  many  directions. 

We  do  but  a  small  amount  of  work  for  the  Government.  We  have 
always  worked  ten  hours  per  day,  have  always  paid  good  wag;es,  and 
our  employees  are  a  thrifty  people  and  satisfied  with  their  positions. 

If  the  present  bill  should  Decomca  law  it  bars  us  from  doing  work 
for  the  Government,  and  we  most  earnestly  beg  that  your  committee 
will  consider  this  matter  fairly  and  report  unfavorably  on  the  bill,  as 
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we  believe  it  will  be  a  damage  not  only  to  the  laboring  class,  but  to 
our  entire  nation. 
With  these  suggestions,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

'  A.  L.  Swett  Iron  Works, 
A.  L.  Swett,  President. 


[The  Edwards  &  Chamberlin  Hardware  Company.     Shelf  and  heavy  hardware.] 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  December  8,  190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  House  bill  3076  is  soon  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  and  is  now  before  the  committee  of  which  you  are 
the  chairman.  While  we  are  aware  that  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  grant 
the  laboring  man  everything  that  he  asks  without  regard  to  its  effect 
upon  the  balance  of  mankind,  we  are,  at  the  risk  of  being  out  of  fash- 
ion, going  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  although,  as  we 
understand  it,  it  is  aimed  directly  at  Government  employees.  It  is, 
in  our  opinion,  only  an  entering  wedge  to  demand  from  all  emploj'ers 
of  labor  a  still  shorter  day.  Backed  by  the  fact  that  the  General 
Government  had  already  adopted  an  eignt-hour  day,  a  demand  for  a 
universal  eight-hour  day  would  be  much  easier  gained.  Under  present 
business  conditions  factories  are  taxed  to  keep  even  with  the  demand 
for  goods.  Reduce  the  labor  required  by  20  per  cent,  or  even  10  per 
cent,  and  a  hardship  would  result  in  many  lines.  It  is  a  fact  manv 
manufacturers  are  at  present  handicapped  to  such  an  extent  through 
the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  as  to  be  obliged  to  decline  many  orders 
offered  them,  and  many  that  they  do  fill  are  unsatisfactorily  filled  on 
account  of  the  necessary  delays. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  trade  unions  who  are  backing  this  move- 
ment are  "burning  their  candles  from  both  ends."  Restricting  the 
employment  of  apprentices  to  a  point  where  the  demand  for  mechanics 
is  less  than  the  supply,  they  now  demand  a  reduction  in  hours  amount- 
ing to  20  per  cent.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  would  not  the 
mechanic,  with  a  still  greater  demand  for  his  labor  on  account  of  a  less 
number  of  hours  to  labor  and  a  less  number  of  laborers,  on  account  of 
apprenticeship  restrictions,  demand  for  himself  greater  remuneration 
per  hour,  which  demand  he  would  repeat  until  prices  would  rise  to  a 
point  where  the  bubble  would  burst,  and  we  would  again  be  face  to 
race  with  a  business  condition  the  thought  of  which  makes  the  busi- 
ness man  quake  with  fear?  In  a  small  way  we  have  twice  faced 
demands  for  either  increased  wages  or  shorter  hours  by  our  factorv 
employees.  In  both  instances  tne  demands  were  granted.  In  both 
instances  the  spokesman  of  the  union  making  these  demands  was  an 
employee  of  a  competitor  of  ours,  who  informed  us  how  the  laboring 
man  was  overworked  and  underpaid.  He  presented  figures  which  he 
apparently  believed  would  tend  to  prove  not  only  that  the  laboring 
man  would  do  more  work  in  nine  hours  than  he  possibly  could  in  ten, 
but  that  eight  hours  are  all  that  a  man  should  labor.  To  prove  that 
he  did  not  believe  this,  we  have  only  to  say  that  this  same  man  has 
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since  started  a  small  business  of  his  own,  and  he  now  not  only  works 
ten  hours  a  day  at  the  bench,  but  many  of  his  days  now  run  well  into 
the  night;  that  being  an  employer  instead  of  an  employee,  the  union 
no  longer  regulates  his  hours. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  now  before  the  Senate 
would  be  a  calamity,  and  we  earnestly  ask  you  to  give  this  question 
your  very  serious  consideration  before  casting  a  vote  in  its  favor. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Edwards  &  Chamberlin  Hardware  Company. 


[Tim  &  Co.,  manufacturers  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs,  women's  waists.] 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 1902. 
Tion.  L.  E.  McCoMAS, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington.,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  notice  that  there  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  employed  on  Government  work 
in  any  factory  of  whatever  nature. 

We  consider  the  bill  exceedingly  injurious  and  unfair  to  manu- 
facturers. It  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past  to  bid  on  Government 
contracts  for  goods  in  our  line, and  we  have  been  successful  in  securing 
these  contracts  in  a  great  many  instances. 

W7e  could  not,  however,  undertake  to  separate  our  hands  into  two 
classes  and  give  Government  work  only  to  those  whom  we  would 
restrict  to  eight  hours  per  day,  and  it  would  simply  be  out  of  the 
question  for  us  to  consider  the  possibility  of  putting  all  our  employees 
on  an  eight-hour  basis. 

It  is  often  necessary  for  us  to  run  certain  departments  of  our  busi- 
ness overtime  to  equalize  work  and  keep  others  employed.  This  is  a 
condition  that  can  not  be  avoided.  We  should  probably  be  debarred 
from  taking  Government  contracts  if  this  law  passes.  We  are  con- 
fident, also,  that  the  law  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
employees  and  would  be  used  by  irresponsible  agitators  to  work  very 
serious  injuries  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  laborer. 

W7e  desire  to  enter  our  protest,  and  trust  that  your  committee  will 
recognize  the  serious  nature  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  report 
adversely. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Tim  &  Co. 


The  R.  T.  French  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  decided  objection  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  committee,  called  "  House  resolution  No.  3076." 

First.  Because  we  feel  that  the  United  States  Government  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  our  individual  business  and  establish  any  hours 
that  it  may  think  wise  for  our  people  to  work. 
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Second.  It  has  been  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  our  work 
this  fall,  even  working  ten  hours  per  day,  simply  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  sufficient  help;  and  we  have  had  to  work  not  only 
ten  hours  per  day,  but  many  nights  besides.  We  could  not  get  suffi- 
cient help,  even  with  these  long  hours,  to  finish  our  orders,  and  are 
still  very  much  behind. 

We  should  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  bid  for  Government  contracts. 

We  should  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  work  for  those  parties  who  did 
bid  for  Government  contracts  on  lines  of  our  manufacture.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  resolution  contemplates  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  run  two  shifts. 
This  is  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  get  enough  help 
as  it  is  to  do  our  work. 

The  proposed  law  would  prevent  this  night  work,  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  do  this  fall  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Our 
people  are  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  work  the  over  time,  express- 
ing themselves  as  glad  and  desiring  the  extra  work  and  extra  compen- 
sation that  results  from  it. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  separate  Government  contracts 
from  our  general  work  while  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  or 
completion. 

We  consider  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law  an  infringement  upon 
our  rights  as  citizens  and  manufacturers,  and  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Government. 

The  writer  can  not  conceive  the  object  of  the  proposed  resolution, 
unless  it  is  for  the  individual  benefit  of  a  small  minority. 

As  a  manufacturer,  I  certainly  hope  that  it  will  not  pass  your 
committee. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

The  R.  T.  French  Company, 
G.  J.  French,  President. 


[The  Seneca  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  wood  and  metal  working,  manufac- 
turers of  patent  foot,  band,  and  power  machinery,  tools  and  specialties.] 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  9 ',  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee on Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  We  trust  that  you  may  pardon  a  few  words  of  protest  against 
favorable  committee  consideration  of  House  resolution  No.  3076. 

Should  this  measure  become  a  law,  it  would  curtail  the  earning 
capacity  of  workmen  who  do  not  generally  understand  its  meaning 
and  subject  employers  to  endless  annoyance,  expense,  loss,  contro- 
versy, and  possible  blackmail,  through  actual  or  willful  misunder- 
standing and  misinterpretation.  It  is  unwarranted  by  conditions 
existing  or  prospective.  Its  exceptions  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  general  adoption,  classing  it  as  unwise  and  vicious  special  legislation 
clearlv  beyond  legislative  function  and  probably  unconstitutional.  It 
would  adversely  affect  all  manufacturing  industries  and  impair  general 
prosperity. 
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For  these  and  many  other  valid  reasons,  we  respectfully  urge  an 
unfavorable  report. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Seneca  Falls  Manufacturing  Company, 
P.  B.  Kendig,  Treasurer. 


[James  Thompson  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  twines,  buckrams,  tarlatans,  and  mosquito 

nets.] 

Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1902. 

Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor ', 

Washington,!).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour 
bill  (H.  R.  3076).  It  is  a  pernicious  proposition,  both  as  regards  the 
employer  and  tnc  employee,  and  would  also  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Government  in  increased  cost  of  supplies.  The  passage  of  such 
a  law  would  be  the  entering  wedge  for  a  general  eight-hour-day  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  organized  labor,  which  would  cause  untold  discon- 
tent and  trouble  in  the  world  of  commerce.  Every  manufacturer  must 
be  unrestricted  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  business,  as  long  as  he 
does  not  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  fixing  of  the  laws  of 
labor  in  his  own  establishment  can  not  come  under  the  province  of  the 
General  Government. 

We  earnestly  hope  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  measure. 

Yours,  truly,  James  Thompson  &  Co. 


[Allis-Chalmers  Coompany,  successor  to  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company,  Milwaukee; 
Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Chicago;  Gates  Iron  Works,  Chicago;  Dickson  Manufacturing 
Company,  Scranton.] 

Chicago,  III.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  bill  listed  as  H.  It.  3076  and  titled  "  A  bill  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for  other  purposes," 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  6, 1901, 
by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  to  be  printed. 

The  exactions  of  the  proposed  bill  are  mandatory,  and  to  conform  to 
them  would  necessitate  a  reduction  in  hours  from  the  existing  schedule 
now  covering  our  shops  as  regards  that  particular  work  and  which,  if 
done,  would  serve  to  greatly  disorganize  our  forces.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  work  a  portion-  of  our  crews  on  one  schedule  and 
the  balance  on  another,  and  any  regulation  affecting  hours  would 
extend  to  our  whole  force  of  nearly  5,000  employees.  It  would  as 
well  furnish  an  opening  for  them  for  the  discussion  of  the  mooted 
question  as  to  what  should  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  from  which 
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dissatisfaction  and  discord  is  9ure  to  follow.  It  would  lessen  the  out- 
put of  the  shop,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  be 
increased  proportionately.  This  same  applies  to  subcontractors  who 
are  likewise  affected,  so  that  it  would  simply  occasion  considerable 
increase  in  price  on  Government  work  over  that  which  it  would  pay 
under  present  conditions. 

We  have  now  on  hand  contracts  for  furnishing  pumping  engines  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  were  taken  under  conditions  existing  at  the  time,  and  were  this 
bill  to  be  retroactive,  we  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  the  plant  with- 
out much  loss. 

Having  works  in  several  States,  we  respectfully  protest  to  you  against 
passing  the  bill,  which,  as  proposed,  is  decidedly  prejudicial  to  our 
interest,  and  if  passed  would  not  accrue  benefits  to  the  public  compen- 
satory to  the  damage  it  would  do.  We  are  and  have  been  at  all  times 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  work  for  the  Government,  but 
we  would  be  reluctant  to  do  so  if  the  above  bill  became  a  law. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  kindly  give  the  matter  your  earnest 
consideration,  and  we  respectfully  request  that  you  do  what  you  can 
consistently  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  we  beg  to  be, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Alli8-Chalmers  Company,. 
By  B.  A.  Brennan. 


[D.  W.  Alderman  &  Sons  Company,  yellow-pine  lumber  and  general  merchandise.] 

Alcolu,  S.  C,  December  9,  1902. 
Mr.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  which  is  now  pending 
before  your  honorable  body,  and  which  proposes  to  limit  the  hours  of 
daily  service  of  workmen  and  artisans  on  Government  contracts,  etc. : 

This  is  a  diabolical  scheme  to  force  an  anarchistic  condition — viz, 
the  infamous  eight-hour  system — on  private  concerns.  The  small  field 
for  its  direct  application  is  the  main  hope  and  tacit  reason  for  its 
passage;  while  secretly  the  labor  agitator  is  reveling  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  law;  the  absolute  inability  of 
the  manufacturer  to  discriminate  between  Government  work  and  pri- 
vate work;  the  precedent  it  will  establish;  the  demoralization  and 
dissatisfaction  it  will  produce  among  laborers  and  artisans. 

All  manufacturers  would  be  opposed  to  this  law,  and  any  sane  and 
unprejudiced  citizen  must  look  upon  class  legislation  as  illegal,  wrong, 
ana  unconstitutional. 

We  ask  that  you  use  every  fair  means  to  prevent  the  passage  of 

Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  W.  Alderman  &  Sons  Company. 
S.  Doc.  141 26 
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[Giddings  &  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company.      "We  manufacture  every  machine 

required  in  a  sawmill."] 

Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis.,  December  0,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  eight-hour  bill 
now  before  your  honorable  body — we  mean  bill  H.  R.  3076. 

We  believe  this  bill  to  be  mischievous  and  far-reaching  in  its  effect, 
and  is  simply  the  entering  wedge  whereby  the  labor  organizations 
expect  to  force  every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  to  the  eight- 
hour  basis.  Indirectly,  it  will  force  every  laborer  to  Join  some  one  "of 
these  organizations,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  be  to  his  dislike, 
and,  therefore,  prevent  him  from  working  "when  ne  pleases,  for  whom 
he  pleases,  and  for  any  length  of  time  he  pleases."  This  is  guaranteed 
to  every  man  by  the  Constitution,  yet  if  this  bill  becomes  a  Taw  he  will 
have  a  hard  time  to  enjoy  those  privileges.  You  no  doubt  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  almost  every  manufacturer  is  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  other  manufacturers;  for  instance,  wo  are  dependent  upon  the 
blast  furnace  for  our  pig  iron,  upon  the  rolling  mills  for  our  bar  iron, 
the  miners  for  fuel,  etc.,  therefore,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  as  before 
stated,  every  manufacturer  will  have  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  basis. 
Now,  this  will,  without  question  of  doubt,  raise  the  cost  of  production, 
and,  therefore,  cause  us  to  lose  the  splendid  trade  we  have  worked  up 
abroad — we  mean  the  export  trade.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
report  adversely  this  bill,  and  thus  stand  by  the  manufacturers  who 
have  invested  their  fill  in  their  business,  and  who  desire  to  have  the 
privilege  of  conducting  the  same  without  limitations  as  contained  in 
the  aforesaid  bill. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Giddings  &  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company, 
C.  E.  Cleveland. 


[Noniyke  &  Marmon  Company  (incorporated),  flouring  mill  engineers,  iron  founders, 
and  machinists,  member  of  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  5,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  House  resolution  No.  3076  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  your  committee.  We  trust  that  your  committee  will 
make  an  unfavorable  report  on  this  resolution.  The  purpose  of  the 
resolution,  as  you  well  Know,  is  to  eventually  establish  an  arbitrary 
eight-hour  day  in  all  lines  of  work,  whether  for  the  Government  or 
private  enterprise. 

We  hold  that  an  arbitrary  eight-hour  day  in  all  the  lines  of  human 
endeavor  is  not  equitable,  logical,  or  businesslike.  Different  condi- 
tions, incident  to  different  kinds  of  work,  location,  etc. ,  make  it  neces- 
sary to  work  varying  number  of  hours  per  day.  In  some  lines  of  work 
it  is  absurd  to  make  eight  hours  the  limit  of  a  day's  work,  and  in  other 
lines  of  work  eight  hours  is  entirely  too  long,  in  some  cases  four  and 
six  being  all  that  human  endurance  can  stand  without  ill  effects.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  manifest  to  all  students  of  the  labor  problem  that  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  labor 
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troubles,  as  is  hoped  by  the  labor  leaders  urging  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  in  question.  Progressive  labor  leaders  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  unit  of  accomplishment  rather  than  the  unit  of 
time  should  gjauge  man's  work.  This  principle  has  been  applied  nota- 
bly by  the  railway  employees'  unions  and  tne  printers'  unions,  with 
the  result  that  there  have  been  practically  no  serious  difficulties  in 
these  lines  within  recent  years. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  COMPANY, 

By  C.  H. 
.  Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 


[The  Diamond  Rubber  Company.     Factory  and  reclaiming  departments.] 

Akron,  Ohio,  Deceniber  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  so-called  eight-hour 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  known  as  House  resolution 
No.  3076. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  effect  this  bill  would  have  upon 
our  business  if  it  became  a  law. 

At  present  we  employ  something  over  a  thousand  men,  who  work 
about  fifty-eight  hours  per  week.  We  have  never  had  a  request  from 
any  man  for  shorter  working  hours  than  this,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
find  our  men  quite  willing  to  work  overtime  whenever  it  is  desirable. 
We  have  found  it  impossible  to  successfully  and  economically  work 
two  shifts.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  work  a  part  of 
our  men  at  the  rate  of  fifty -five  or  fifty -eight  hours  per  week  and 
another  part  eight  hours  per  day.  Our  work  has  to  pass  through  so 
many  hands  that  50  per  cent  of  our  men  would  be  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation if  we  were  only  turning  out  8  or  10  per  cent  of  our  business 
for  the  Government;  consequently  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
manufacture  any  goods  for  the  Government  if  this  law  prevailed.  We 
should  consider  this  a  hardship  to  us,  as  we  have  enjoyed  a  steadily 
increasing  business  with  the  United  States  Government  during  the 
past  five  years. 

It  seems  to  us  particularly  undesirable,  as  our  men  don't  want  it  and 
have  no  interest  in  it.  As  manufacturers,  we  do  not  want  it,  as  it  will 
instantly  curtail  our  volume  of  business;  and  the  Government  should 
not  want  it,  as  it  will  infallibly  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, less  competition,  decrease  of  capacity  (which  particularly  in 
time  of  war  is  dangerous),  and  certainly  no  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  goods. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  possible  to  turn  down 
legislation  of  this  class,  which  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers, workingmen,  and  the  Government,  which  is  desired  only  by  a 
few  labor  leaders,  and  which  is  intended  to  create  dissatisfaction  among 
workingmen  who  are  regularly  working  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 
lours,  very  truly, 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Company, 
A.  H.  Marks,  Vice-Rresident. 
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[F.  P.  Smith  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  manufacturers  of  ornamental  and  structural 
iron,  art  brass,  and  wire  work.] 

Chicago,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon  L.  E.  McComas, 

C/uiirman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  understand  that  the  House  resolution  3076  will 
come  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  shortly, 
and  we  want  to  protest  against  its  passage  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  We  manufacture  considerable  Government  work,  although 
our  principal  business  is  private  work.  We  would  therefore  be 
unable  to  operate  our  plant  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  if  we  took 
Government  work,  and  thus  would  be  unable  to  meet  competition  on 
private  work.  This  would  result  in  our  being  unable  to  bid  at  ail 
on  work  for  the  Government. 

Second.  We  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law  would  be 
an  unwarranted  trespass  against  the  individual  rights  of  both  manu- 
facturer and  mechanic,  and  the  limiting  of  hours  in  the  private  manu- 
facturing establishment  is  certainly  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Third.  This  bill  would  limit  the  earning  capacity  of  the  mechanic, 
and  prevent  workmen  who  are  willing  to  put  in  overtime  occasionally 
to  help  their  employer  build  up  a  business,  insuring  them  permanent 
position  and  additional  pay,  from  doing  so. 

Fourth.  We  are  building  up  considerable  export  trade  secured  in 
competition  by  the  freedom  of  manufacturers  as  to  working  hours, 
which  business  we  would  be  unable  to  secure  if  we  worked  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

Fifth.  These  results  are  backed  by  only  a  portion  of  organized  labor, 
and  organized  labor  only  represent  a  small  per  cent,  about  8,  of  the 
the  workingmen  employed. 

We  trust  you  will  use  every  endeavor  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  P.  Smith. 


[M.  L  Barrett  &  Co.,  merchants  and  importers.] 

Chicago,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  respectfully  urge 
you  to  report  unfavorably  on  this  bill,  as  we  believe  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  largest  number  concerned  in  its  provisions. 

We  have  occasion  at  times  to  furnish  material  of  our  own  manu- 
facture to  the  Government,  and  give  below  several  special  reasons 
why,  in  our  opinion,  the  bill  should  not  become  a  law: 

First.  It  would  prevent  our  workmen  from  earning  the  compensation 
they  now  earn  or  irom  increasing  their  earning  power  where  they  are 
disposed  to  do  so  by  working  more  hours  per  day  than  those  stipulated 
in  the  bill. 
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Second.  •  This  bill,  if  it  became  a  law,  would  require  some  official  of 
the  Government  to  enforce  it,  at  considerable  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment, if  exercised  impartially. 

Third.  Contractors  would  be  subject  to  complaints,  which  might  be 
made  from  time  to  time  without  foundation,  and  which  would  prove  to 
be  an  iniust  burden. 

Fourth.  Work  on  contracts  with  the  Government  could  not  be  kept 
separate  from  work  done  in  the  same  factory  by  the  same  men  on 
private  contracts,  nor  would  it  be  practicable  to  have  different  hours 
of  service  for  men  engaged  on  Government  work  from  those  engaged 
onprivate  work. 

Fifth.  In  the  interest  of  competition  and  progress  in  the  arts  it  is 
highly  important  that  manufacturers  should  be  free  to  establish  the 
hours  of  labor  and  manage  their  own  business  generally  with  refer- 
ence to  existing  conditions  at  the  time  and  place  contracts  are  entered 
into. 

We  submit  the  above  for  your  careful  consideration. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co. 


[The  Indiana  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of   sewing-machine  wood- 
work.] 

Peru,  Ind.,  December  9,  1902. 
L.  E.  McComas,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  there  is  a  bill  before  your  committee 
known  as  the  eight-hour  bill.  We  think  this  bill  is  of  no  advantage  to 
employees  and  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  all  manufacturers,  as  it 
would  compel  manufacturers  under  present  contracts  to  increase  their 
shifts,  which  would  be  almost  impossible  at  this  time,  and  it  would  also 
increase  the  cost  of  goods  under  present  contracts.  We  can  not  see 
wherein  it  would  favor  labor,  as  it  would  limit  the  earning  power  of 
each  workman,  and  in  case  of  accidents  it  would  be  impossible  for  man- 
ufacturers to  make  up  the  delay  caused  by  such  accidents,  which  we 
frequently  do  by  working  overtime.  We  think  the  bill  should  be 
defeated  and  we  trust  your  committee  will  report  unfavorably  on  this 
bill. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Indiana  Manufacturing  Company, 

A.  N.  Dukes,  Treasurer. 


[Rock  Island  Plow  Company,  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements.] 

Rock  Island,  III.,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairmxm  of  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  In  reference  to  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of 
daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  Government 
work,  we  wish  to  file  our  unqualified  protest  against  the  enactment  of 
such  abominable  and  vicious  legislation. 
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As  the  employers  of  laborers  and  mechanics  from  the  most  lowly  to 
the  most  skilled,  covering  a  period  of  over  forty  years,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  know  as  an  absolute  fact  that  the  proposed  bill  does  not 
express  the  wish  and  desire  nor  reflect  an  expression  of  free  will  on 
the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  workmen  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Our  workmen,  good  American  citizens,  are  our  best  friends;  with 
them  misunderstandings  and  difficulties  are  unheard  of.  It  is  the 
professional  agitator  who  causes  trouble,  and  from  our  intimate 
acquaintance  with  our  workmen  and  a  knowledge  of  the  environments 
surrounding  them,  we  know  this  contemplated^  legislation  to  be  the 
offspring  or  the  agitator,  who  is  never  guilty  of  performing  an  honest 
day's  work  in  his  life,  and  who,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  very 
act,  is  not  prompted  by  having  the  good  of  his  fellowr-workmen  at 
heart,  but  rather  that  he  may  do  something  whereby  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion as  idler. 

While  we  are  not  Government  contractors,  nor  ever  likely  to  be,  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  into  a  law  would  forever  bar  us  from  fur- 
nishing the  Government  implements  of  any  description. 

Organized  labor,  as  the  term  is  understood  to-day,  represents  but 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  great  army  of  workmen  in  this  country.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  handful  of  agitators  is  to  be  permitted  to  "  ride  it 
over"  the  multitude?  Will  the  great  majority  be  made  to  suffer  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  a  few? 

Would  such  contemptible  legislation  stop  with  the  Government 
contractor  it  would  not  be  so  serious,  but  it  is  only  too  plain  that  the 
passage  of  this  act  is  but  the  entering  wedge  compelling  private  con- 
cerns to  adopt  the  eight-hour  day  at  the  ten-hour  rate  of  pay,  as  has 
been  unsuccessfully  attempted  so  many  times. 

We  therefore  trust  that  the  rights  of  the  manufacturers  be  given 
due  consideration  and  that  that  honorable  body,  the  United  States 
Senate,  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  enactment  of  such  purely  class 
legislation. 

Yours,  truly, 

Rock  Island  Plow  Company, 

F.  A.  Head,  Vice-President  and  Manager. 


[W.  C.  Ritchie  &  Co.  We  make  boxes  for  fine  confectionery,  drugs,  jewelry,  milli- 
nery, neckwear,  perfumery,  silverware,  soap,  talcum  powder,  pigeonholes,  cans 
for  baking  powder,  bird  seed,  coffee,  paris  green,  condition  powders,  gas  mantles, 
mailing  tubes.] 

Chicago,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  House  reso- 
lution No.  3076,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  we  would  strongly  request  that  you  not  only  vote 
against  it,  but  that  you  also  use  your  influence  to  prevent  its  passage, 
and  this  we  ask  for  several  reasons,  a  few  of  which  we  give. 

In  the  first  place,  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work  is  practically 
an  increase  of  rent,  which  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  people  in  our 
line  of  business,  where  the  nature  of  the  business  necessitates  a  large 
amount  of  room.     It  is  practically  impossible  to  run  a  factory  where 
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part  of  the  people  would  be  employed  only  eight  hours  and  part  the 
usual  day,  as  it  is  only  human  nature  for  those  that  would  be  working 
the  longer  day  to  be  discontented  even  if  both  sets  were  working 
piecework  or  by  the  hour. 

The  wording  of  the  bill  is  such  that  in  case  an  employee  only  worked 
an  hour  a  day  on  Government  work  that  he  could  not  do  more  than 
seven  hours  in  addition  on  other  work,  which  would  mean  that  no 
overtime  could  be  done  that  day,  and  that  would  be  a  most  serious 
matter  to  us  during  the  holida  v  season,  as  we  have  a  large  amount  of 
work  which  is  ordered  at  the  last  minute  and  which  we  are  unable  to 
anticipate.  We  do  not  believe  that  20  per  cent  of  the  laboring  class 
of  this  country  are  in  favor  of  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  and  if  it 
should  pass  it  would  seriously  curtail  the  export  business,  which  has 
lately  so  rapidly  increased  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

These  financial  reasons. are  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  self-respect 
which  must  come  to  any  manufacturer  who  would  be  obliged  to  prac- 
tically change  his  mode  of  doing  business  on  the  demands  of  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  working  people. 

Trusting  you  will  use  your  earnest  efforts  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
House  resolution  No.  3076,  which  we  consider  a  serious  menace  to 
practically  all  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country  either  direct 
or  indirect,  we  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  C.  Ritchie  &  Co., 

W.  E.  Ritchie,  President. 

[The  Parker-Russell  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Oak  Hill  Gas  Retort  and 

Fire-Brick  Works.] 

St.  Louis,  December  9,  190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  House  resolution  3076  is  now 
before  your  committee  for  action,  and  would  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  reasons  why  we  think  this  resolution  should  not  become  the  law. 
You  will  readily  see  that  should  this  become  a  law  all  contractors  and 
manufacturers  doing  business  with  the  Government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  eight-hour  system,  as  other  work  could  not  go  on 
at  the  same  time  on  an  unlimited  schedule.  The  law  by  thus  limiting 
bidders  to  those  on  the  eight-hour  basis  would  increase  the  cost  to  the 
Government. 

We  find  our  men  (though  on  unlimited  basis)  willing  and  anxious  to 
make  overtime  that  we  may  expedite  work  where  time  of  delivery 
is  limited.  Time  of  delivery  of  (jovernment  work  is  always  specified, 
usually  with  a  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure  to  comply. 

We  believe  the  proposed  law  would  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the 
manufacturer  and  artisan  in  a  wav  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  think  it  impossible  to  separate  Govern- 
ment work  from  general  work  in  a  factory  where  both  are  progressing 
at  the  same  time. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  objections  which  we  believe  will  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  minds  of  your  committee,  and  therefore  hope 
this  bill  will  not  be  enacted  into  law. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Parker-Russell  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
.  C.  S.  Russell,  President. 
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[The  H.  P.  Deuscher  Company,  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements.] 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Seriate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  reference  to 
the  eight-hour  bill,  known  as  House  resolution  3076,  which  is  now 
before  your  honorable  committee. 

As  manufacturers  we  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  we  think  it 
absolutely  essential  that  each  manufacturer  be  allowed  to  conduct  his 
business  in  his  own  manner,  establishing  such  hours  of  labor  as  his 
work  requires  and  taking  into  account  the  general  conditions  existing 
in  his  locality. 

While  we  do  not  often  work  overtime,  yet  each  year  during  our 
busy  season,  and  generally  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  first  of 
May,  we  are  required  to  work  about  one-fifth  of  our  help  about  two 
hours  overtime  each  day,  and  the  workmen  are  verv  willing  to  help  us 
out,  as  they  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  build  up  our  business 
and  insures  them  a  permanent  position. 

As  we  work  but  only  ten  hours  a  day  and  as  we  could  not  do  our  work 
in  eight  hours,  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  have  one  set  of  men 
work  eight  hours  and  another  set  of  men  to  work  two  or  three  hours 
per  day. 

We  well  remember  that  some  years  ago,  during  the  panic,  we  would 
work  but  only  six  or  seven  hours  per  day,  and  the  men  were  not  sat- 
isfied and  wanted  ten  hours  per  day,  but  work  was  so  scarce  that  it 
was  impossible  for  to  allow  them  to  work  full  time.  We  know  that  a 
great  many  other  manufacturers  in  this  town  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion and  that  quite  a  few  of  them  worked  only  five  hours  per  day,  just 
in  order  to  hold  their  men  and  to  give  them  work  for  supporting  their 
families.  We  have  never  yet  known  a  man  to  injure  nis  health  by 
working  ten  hours  per  day,  and  we  think  that  the  law  proposed  is  not 
constitutional. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  the  matter  due  consideration,  we  beg  to 
remain, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  H.  P.  Deuscheb  Company. 


[Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  railway 

supplies.] 

St.  Louis,  December  £,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor^ 

Washington,  D.  C 
Honorable  Sir:  Referring  to  House  resolution  3076,  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  beg  to  ask  you  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  and  employees 
of  labor,  to  give  the  above-mentioned  bill  eliminating  the  hours  of 
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daily  service  employed  on  Government  work  your  serious  attention, 
as  we  believe,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  it  should  not  be  passed. 

First.  We  think  it  is  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed 
to  esablish  the  hours  that  he  should  employ  nis  men  according  to  many 
local  conditions,  whether  holidays,  customs,  and  other  things  that  should 
be  and  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  You  are  also  aware  that 
the  condition  of  some  things  that  are  manufactured  will  not  allow 
without  serious  loss,  eliminating,  as  suggested  by  the  above-mentioned 
bill. 

Second.  You  are  aware  that  on  Government  contracts  we  have  to 
make  certain  deliveries  at  a  specified  time,  and  there  are  many  times 
when  delays  will  occur  which  are  entirely  beyond  our  control,  which 
can  be  made  up  by  working  overtime,  holidays,  etc.,  and  save  a  great 
loss  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Government. 

Third.  We  have  never  worked  overtime  where  it  would  be  any  detri- 
ment to  the  man's  health;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  at  a  time 
when  they  were  willing  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  in  increase  of  pay.  In 
fact,  in  most  cases  we  nave  taken  a  kind  of  a  verbal  vote  in  our  differ- 
ent places,  asking  the  hours  and  nights  that  they  would  want  to  work 
overtime,  so  as  to  get  the  general  consent  and  iaeas  of  those  who  wish 
to  work. 

Fourth.  In  our  establishment.it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  desig- 
nate which  work  is  turned  out  for  the  Government  and  which  is  turned 
out  for  the  general  merchant. 

Fifth.  In  many  cases  we  bid  on  large  lots  of  different  classes  of  ma- 
terial, some  of  which  we  make,  some  of  which  we  purchase  from  others. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  Government  to  make 
these  contracts  and  live  up  to  the  rules  and  regulations  that  they  have 
always  tried  to — that  is,  oy  giving  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder 
on  all  the  material,  as  there  would  be  some  things  that  he  would  have 
to  purchase  from  a  subcontractor;  but  if  the  penalty  from  the  produc- 
ing these  goods  on  other  than  the  eight-hour  day  would  be  involved, 
you  will  necessarily  see  that  we  could  not  purchase  same  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  the  excess  or  the  man  would  have  to  do 
without  bidding. 

We  have  been  in  business  for  about  forty  years  and  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  what  we  are  talking  about  and  what  has  occurred  in  the 
past  and  what  would  be  apt  to  occur  in  the  future.  Therefore  you 
will  surely  look  into  the  matter  of  this  law  before  letting  it  go  by  with 
institutions  that  have  been  going  on  for  years  and  expect  to  continue 
unless  the  laws  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  classes  that  come  and  go  from  day  to  day  and  from 
year  to  year,  while  the  same  old  institutions  are  in  the  same  place  for 
ever  ana  ever. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  close  attention  and  see  that  the  bill 
will  not  pass,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Handlan  Buck  Manufacturing  Company, 
E.  W.  Handlan,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
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[Paris  Medicine  Company,  manufacturers  of  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine,  Grove's 
Tasteless  Chill  Tonic,  Grove's  Chronic  Chill  Cure,  Pazo  Ointment,  Febriline  or 
Tasteless  Syrup  of  Quinine,  and  tasteless  quinine  preparations.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  resolution  3076,  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  would  beg  leave  to  urge 
you  to  consider  the  following  objections  to  the  resolution  becoming 
a  law: 

First.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  manufacturer  that  his  business 
should  be  hampered  by  an  eight-hour  law,  for  the  reason  that  in  many 
cases  ten  hours'  work* will  accomplish  one  day's  requirements,  while 
eight  hours  will  not,  without  an  unwarranted  expenditure  for  additional 
machinery  and  additional  employees,  involving  perhaps  an  expanse 
in  floor  space  at  an  expense  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived. 

Second.  Manufacturers  under  the  eight-hour  law  would  be  prohibited 
from  working  their  employees  the  necessary  two  hours  extra  in 
order  to  fill  a  day's  demands,  even  for  an  additional  compensation 
and  with  a  perfect  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 
Thanking  you  for  your  interest,  we  are,  with  best  wishes, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Paris  Medicine  Company. 


[E.  B.  &  A.  C.  Whiting,  brush  fiber  and  veneer.] 

Burlington,  Vt.,  December  99 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  a  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  in  Government  work  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  soon  to  come  before  the  Senate.  If  this  bill 
should  become  a  law  it  seems  to  us  it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
thing. 

It  restricts  the  right  of  every  manufacturer  who  attempts  to  do 
anything  with  Government  contracts  to  conduct  his  own  business.  As 
most  every  manufacturer  manufactures  for  the  open  market  and  oper- 
ates his  plant  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  it  would  make  it  a  difficult 
thing  for  such  manufacturers  to  figure  on  contract  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact  we  think  it  would  deter  a  large  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers from  attempting  any  contract  work  for  the  Government. 
It  certainly  would  us,  and  we  think  we  speak  for  a  good  many.  It 
would  thus  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  heavy  export  trade  which  has  been  secured  by  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  through  the  freedom  as  to  working  hours  and 
ability  to  conduct  their  factories  to  the  best  advantage  would,  we 
think,  be  greatly  hampered  and  largely  lost  should  an  eight-hour  day 
become  a  regulation  working-day  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  above  and  many  other  substantial  reasons  we  urge  an 
unfavorable  report,  and  trust  that  this  bill  may  not  become  a  law. 
Verv  trulv,  vours, 

E.  B.  &  A.  C.  Whiting, 
A.  C.  W. 
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[Holmes  &  Ide,  manufacturers  of  linen  collars  and  cuffs.] 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  190%. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  House  resolution  3076,  which  passed 
the  House  last  session  and  is  new  before  your  committee: 

We  are  opposed  to  said  bill  for  the  reason  that  if  we  had  a  Govern- 
ment contract  for  collars  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  such  work 
from  the  manufacture  of  our  regular  stock  goods,  and  therefore  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  requiring  only  eight  hours'  work  on  Government 
contracts  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  is  an  unwarranted  and  unneces- 
sary interference  with  the  individual  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and 
laborer. 

We  would  respectfullv  inquire  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pass  a  law  which  limits  to  eight  hours  the  daily  work  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  labor,  while  other  classes  of  workers  can  toil  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  hours  per  day,  if  it  is  necessary? 

We  regard  the  bill  as  class  legislation  of  the  worst  kind,  and  would 
petition  your  committee  to  report  unfavorably  to  the  Senate  the  bill 
referred  to. 

Respectfully,  Holmes  &  Ide. 


[Adam's  Steel  and  Wire  Works,  manufacturers  of  jail,  station,  and  asylum  work, 
steel  cages  of  all  kinds,  window  and  door  guards,  ornamental  steel  fencing,  etc.] 

Joliet,  III.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  note  there  is  pending  before  the  Senate  bill  No.  3076, 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Gov- 
ernment work  to  eight  hours  per  day.  We  wish  to  protest  against  the 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate,  and  would  suggest  the  following 
reasons  as  some  that  may  be  of  importance  to  be  considered: 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  contractors  and  manufacturers  han- 
dling Government  work  should  be  as  free  and  unrestricted  of  conduct 
in  these  matters  as  though  they  were  ordinary  private  contracts.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  a  Government  contract  and  a 

Srivate  contract  under  the  same  management  and  in  the  same  factory 
uildings  at  the  same  time.  If  the  bill  pending  is  passed,  it  will  make 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  either  reduce  all  work  to  eight  hours  or  else 
to  establish  and  maintain  separate  establishments  for  the  conduct 
of  Government  work,  which  would  be  expensive  and  thoroughly 
un-American. 

Another  reason:  Almost  all  Government  contracts  impose  a  penalty 
upon  not  fulfilling  the  contract  within  the  specified  time.  For  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  so  arrange  the  arrival  of 
stock  that  everything  would  combine  to  bring  the  contracts  out  strictly 
on  time  unless  extra  time  is  made  on  the  end  of  the  limited  time,  and 
the  contractor  is  apt  to  be  forced  to  pay  damages  for  nonfulfillment  of 
the  contract  in  the  specified  time.  This  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  man- 
ufacturers, as  it  leaves  them  no  chance  to  make  up  for  delays  or  acci- 
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denta  over  which  they  may  have  no  control.  It  may  be  said  in  reply 
to  this  that  he  should  put  on  an  additional  force  of  men,  but  if  he  nas 
only  a  certain  amount  of  machinery  the  additional  force  could  not  be 
used.  Again,  it  might  be  possible  to  prosecute  the  work  with  two 
shifts  of  men  working  eight  nours  each,  but  itisalwaj^shard  to  obtain 
competent  men  who  will  take  the  second  shift  and  work  there  when 
they  know  that  when  the  work  is  completed  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
being  continued  at  work,  and  while  they  may  take  a  second  shift 
under  press  of  circumstances  they  are  always  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
get  on  a  full  regular  shift,  and  will  leave  the  second  shift  at  any  time 
to  better  their  conditions  on  a  regular  shift.  This  would  mate  the 
employment  of  a  double  shift  on  the  same  work  very  hard  to  manage; 
ana  another  reason  against  the  employment  on  the  same  class  of  work 
of  a  double  shift  is  that  the  men  who  are  working  on  a  particular  class 
of  work  should  be  allowed  to  complete  it  clear  through,  and  if  any 
mistakes  should  occur  there  is  then  a  chance  to  locate  the  responsibility. 

Another  argument  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  it 
reaches  to  the  subcontractor.  There  is  scarcely  any  contract  which  can 
be  imagined  that  can  be  completed  entirely  by  one  contractor.  The 
contractor  is  obliged,  in  the  ordinary  class  of  business,  to  purchase 
different  parts  ana  different  materials  from  other  manufacturers,  and 
as  we  understand  this  bill,  it  reaches  clear  through  to  the  other  con- 
tractor and  it  would  be  necessary  to  require  of  them  that  they  work 
their  men  only  eight  hours.  This  can  be  carried  back  as  far  as 
material  can  be  traced.  For  ipstance,  a  contractor  for  steel  goods 
would  be  obliged  to  buy  his  steel  from  a  mill  where  the  work  was 
done  in  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  and  this  would  be  very  hard  to  find; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find.  And  there  are  a  large 
number  of  instances  of  the  same  kind  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  goods  which  were  made  under  the  eiffht-hour  system. 

In  our  judgment  this  bill  is  not  for  tne  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  We  have  no  trouble  i  n  getting  men  to  work  ten  hours, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  overwork  done  we  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  men  to  work  as  many  hours  as  necessary;  in 
fact,  they  are  anxious  to  get  in  a  limited  amount  of  overtime,  and  our 
judgment  of  the  bill  is  that  it  is  demagoguery.  We  wish  to  register 
our  protest  against  its  passage,  and  trust  an  unfavorable  report  will 
be  made  on  the  bill. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  J.  Adah. 


[The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company.    Roller,  detachable,  link,  Bteel,  wrought,  and 
special  chain  belting.    Engineers,  founders,  and  machinists.] 

Columbus,  Ohio,  December  0,  190%. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chainrian  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate*  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  House  bill  3076, 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Gov- 
ernment work.    There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  be  passed  and  become  a  law. 
Some  of  them  are  that  it  will  inflict  upon  manufacturers  accepting 
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orders  from  the  Government  no  end  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  impossible  for  manufacturers  doing  general  work  to 
accept  orders  from  the  Government;  hence  it  will  oe  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  contract  for  many  of  its  necessities.  I  therefore  pro- 
test most  earnestly  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  trust  that  you 
will  vote  and  use  your  influence  against  it. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Jeffrey, 
President  The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman,  1  send  the  inclosed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 


[Robert  M.  Green  &  Sons,  soda  water  apparatus.] 

Philadelphia,  December  £,  1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

The  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectf  ully  request  that  you  vote  against  House  bill 
3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on 
Government  work. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  while  apparently  relating 
to  Government  work,  is  intended  to  affect  employers  in  general  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  force  private  concerns  into  an  eight-hour  day. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed  to 
conduct  his  business  in  his  own  way.  Competition  requires  it,  and 
the  magnificent  export  trade  which  has  been  built  up  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  within  the  past  few  years  would  all  be  wiped 
away  and  lost  if  we  were  compelled  to  be  restricted  in  our  output  and 
have  the  cost  of  production  increased  as  the  result  of  legislation  affect- 
ing the  hours  of  labor. 

We  hold  that  employees  should  be  permitted  to  make  their  own 
contracts  with  employers,  and  that  employers  have  the  same  privilege 
with  reference  to  employees,  and  the  National  Government  should 
keep  its  hands  off  these  affairs  of  its  citizens. 

At  the  present  time  our  men  are  thoroughly  contented,  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  ten  hours'  pay  for  a  ten-hour  day,  and  are  sharing  in  the 
full  prosperity  of  the  countrv. 

We  trust  you  will  not  be  a  party  to  disturbing  this  happy  state  of 
affairs,  and  we  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  M.  Green  &  Sons, 

F.  D.  Green. 
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[Quaker  City  Rubber  Company,  Charles  A.  Daniel,  proprietor,  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  leather  belting,  lace  leather,  and  mill  supplies.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  9,  190%. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

Washington,  I).  C 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  House  resolution 
3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  with 
reference  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  oppose  this  bill. 

There  can  be  advanced  a  great  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  become  a  law. 

It  is  class  legislation. 

It  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  large  majority  of  manufacturers  who  furnish  the  Government 
with  supplies,  etc.,  could  not  separate  the  work  done  for  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  work  done  for  other  trade.  It  would  put  a  hardship 
on  those  who  are  making  goods  for  the  Government  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  have  an  eight-hour-day  force  and  did  not  have  enough  Gov- 
ernment work  to  keep  their  factories  wholly  employed  on  that  work. 

They  could  not  compete  with  the  manufacturers  who  were  making 
goods  for  the  outside  market  who  were  working  nine  and  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  the  employees  of  whom  were  willing  to  work  overtime,  for 
which  they  got  extra  pay. 

There  is  difficulty  enough  now  in  selling  the  Government  materials 
that  are  acceptable  without  putting  extra  burdens  of  this  nature  on 
the  manufacturer. 

It  would  create  dissatisfaction  among  those  laborers  who  were  com- 
pelled to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  seeing  a  few  favored 
employees  in  the  same  line  working  eight  hours  a  day,  although  it 
might  only  be  for  a  short  time. 

There  could  be  many  other  reasons  advanced  why  this  would  be  a 
most  unwise  law  to  pass,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  prevent  its  becoming  a  law.  Shoula  it  become  a  law,  vou  will  cer- 
tainly be  legislating  the  business  of  this  country  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners, who  work  for  one-quarter  the  amount  of  money  and  in  some 
cases  work  double  the  number  of  hours.  It  is  certainly  very  un-Amer- 
ican legislation. 

I  ours,  very  respectfully,  C.  A.  Daniel. 


[The  Link-Belt  Engineering  Company.] 

Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  to  ask,  for  ourselves  and  those  whom  we  represent,  your 
earnest  protest  and  vigorous  action  against  its  passage.  Should  this 
bill,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily^  service  of  laborers,  etc. ,  employed  on 
Government  work,  be  enactedinto  law,  manufacturers  who  undertake 
Government  contracts  in  addition  to  other  work  for  the  open  market 
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will  be  at  a  manifest  disadvantage  in  competing  with  those  manufac- 
turers wlio  do  not  bid  upon  work  for  the  Government. 

Again,  under  a  law  as  proposed,  workmen  who  have  any  part  in 
construction  of  Government  work  will  be  limited  to  eight  hours'  labor 
in  each  day  on  which  they  take  any  part  in  such  work. 

The  operation  of  such  a  law  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  real  interests  of  the  industrious  workman  as  to  those  of 
the  employer,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  no  spirit  of  selfishness  that  our 
objection  to  the  proposed  bill  is  laid  before  you. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

S.  Howard  Smith,  Vice-President. 


[Taylor,  Wilson  <fe  Co.,  limited,  founders  and  machinists.] 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  petition  against  a  House  bill,  No. 
3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service,  etc.,  employed  on  Govern- 
ment work  for  the  following  reasons: 

Contracts  on  this  limited-hour  basis  we  could  not  handle  in  connec- 
tion with  our  other  work  on  a  different  basis. 

As  we  are  contractors  for  Government  work,  we  would  find  the  work- 
ing of  these  two  bases  antagonistic,  and  rather  than  introduce  such 
basis  into  our  works  we  would  be  compelled  to  lose  all  Government 
work. 

As  the  Government  very  often  requires  guaranteed  times  of  deliv- 
ery we  are  often  compelled  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  make  deliv- 
eries within  our  contract  time. 

As  we  understand  this  law,  it  prohibits  us  from  working  overtime. 
This  would  force  manufacturers  to  refuse  to  undertake  Government 
work  on  account  of  the  numerous  restrictions  this  bill  would  place  on 
same  and  would  therefore  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment work. 

Furthermore,  this  law  would  increase  the  number  of  people  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  same  amount  of  work.  We  have  been  laboring 
under  difficulties  for  the  past  three  years  in  which  lack  of  competent 
help  was  very  apparent,  and  we  think  it  would  only  be  making  mat- 
ters worse  to  force  manufacturers  to  an  eight-hour  basis,  which  this 
law  laid  on  Government  work  would  be  but  the  beginning. 

We  trust  the  above  reasons  will  have  your  consideration. 
Yours,  truly, 

Taylor,  Wilson  &  Co.,   Limited, 
H.  M.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


The  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

Philadelphia,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Quay, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  resolution 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  kno 
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House  resolution  No.  3076,  the  passage  of  which,  if  we  understand  it 
correctly,  would  prove  not  only  objectionable  as  a  serious' matter  to 
ourselves  but  to  all  other  manufacturers  in  the  country  who  do  Gov- 
ernment work.  Your  attention  has  doubtless  been  called  to  the 
numerous  good  reasons  advanced  by  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers why  this  eight-hour  law  should  not  prevail,  and  it  would  bo 
but  a  waste  of  time  for  us  to' trouble  you  by  repeating  same.  Wc 
wish  to  sa v,  however,  that  the  passage  ol  the  proposed  bill  would  pro- 
hibit us  from  taking  any  Government  work,  as  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  for  us  to  adjust  our  shops  to  meet  such  conditions. 

in  asking  you  to  kindly  look  into  the  matter  and  give  us  your  sup- 
port we  believe  we  are  unanimously  voicing  the  sentiment  of  all  toe 
manufacturers  of  our  great  State. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 
E.  F.  Burns,  Vice- President 


[Erie  City  Iron  Works.    Four-valve  automatic  cnt-off  engines;  high  speed  and 

medium  speed  single-valve  automatic  cut-off  engines;  throttling-governor  engines; 

stationary,  portable,  and  vertical  steam  boilers;  water-tube  boilers;  feed- water 

heaters.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill,  known  as  House  resolution 
No.  3076,  which  deals  with  the  hours  of  labor  on  contracts  for  the 
United  States  Government. 

We  trust  that  in  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  this  bill  will  never  be 
reported  to  the  Senate;  but  should  it  come  for  action  before  the  United 
States  Senate  we  trust  the  bill  will  be  promptly  voted  down. 

While  we  are  not  interested  to  any  great  extent  in  work  for  the 
Government,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  bill  is  being 
promoted  by  the  labor  agitators  for  the  expresspurposc  of  reducing 
hours  of  labor  throughout  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  since  1840. 
We  sell  our  goods  in  all  the  civilized  markets  in  the  world.  We  have 
been  enabledto  secure  trade  which  formerly  has  gone  to  England  on 
account  of  the  prohibitive  action  of  English  trade  unions.  We  state 
to  you  unreservedly  that  there  never  was  a  measure  introduced  before 
the  House  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which  would  strike  the 
blow  at  the  industries  of  the  United  States  that  this  House  resolution 
No.  3076  would  strike.  This  country  is  now  on  the  highroad  to  success 
in  competing  with  foreign  manufacturers;  but  if  this  bill  is  passed  it 
will  render  our  efforts  in  that  direction  useless.  The  freest  kind  of 
free  trade,  without  even  the  "tariff  for  revenue  only"  clause,  would 
not  begin  to  be  as  disastrous  to  our  manufacturers  as  this  attempt  on 
the  part  of  trade  unions  to  dictate  to  manufacturers  how  they  shall 
run  their  business.  This  is  only  a  beginning  of  legislation  that  would 
be  requested,  urged,  and  finally  enacted  by  Tabor  organizations.  This 
law  would  be  unjust  alike  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  laborer. 
What  manufacturer  in  the  world  would  deliberately  seek  to  curtail 
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his  business  \  Is  it  right  that  the  lawmaking  part  of  our  Government 
should  come  in  and  state  to  manufacturers  that  they  must  limit  their 
business?  Every  artisan  or  every  man  that  works  is  a  business  man. 
What  he  sells  is  his  labor  or  his  ability  to  produce.  Is  it  right  from 
his  standpoint  for  this  Government  to  curtail  his  business,  and  to  limit 
his  ability  to  produce,  and  limit  by  25  per  cent  his  chance  of  ever 
getting  in  business  for  himself,  and  limit  by  25  per  cent  his  chance  of 
providing  for  his  old  age  and  comforts? 

This  movement  is  not  a  movement  by  the  intelligent,  thinking  class 
of  our  mechanics.  It  is  a  movement  of  the  labor  agitators  in  order  to 
cement  to  them  the  workers  of  this  country  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  exact  from  them  a  larger  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  pirates  who  live  by  the  work  of  others. 

This  concern  has  invested  within  the  last  eighteen  months  some- 
thing like  $400,000  in  betterments  to  its  plant  in  order  that  it  might 
increase  its  production.  Is  it  right  that  this  amount  of  money,  which 
would  increase  our  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent, 
should  be  voted  away  from  us  by  our  lawmakers?  No  artisans  in  the 
world  are  as  well  paid,  have  as  many  advantages  and  as  many  privi- 
leges as  the  workers  in  the  United  States.  This  can  not  continue  to 
be  true  if  their  ability  to  produce  is  decreased  25  per  cent. 

We  urge  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  bill  being  defeated. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Erie  City  Iron  Works, 
Thos.  E.  Durban, 

General  Manager. 


[Erie  City  Iron  Works.  Four-valve  automatic  cut>off  engines;  high  speed  and 
medium  speed  Bingle-valve  automatic  cut-off  engines;  throttling  governor  engines; 
stationary,  portable,  and  vertical  steam  boilers;  water- tube  boilers,  feed  water 
heaters.] 

Erie,  Pa.,  December  8,  1902. 

Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on.  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  address  you  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  with  the  request  that  House  resolution  No.  3076  be 
suppressed  in  your  committee,  and  if  not  possible  to  suppress  it  in  the 
committee,  that  it  be  voted  down  before  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  bill  deals  with  the  hours  of  labor  on  contracts  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

While  we  are  not  interested  to  any  great  extent  in  work  for  the 
Government,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  bill  is  being  pro- 
moted by  the  labor  agitators  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  nours 
of  labor  throughout  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  since  1840. 
We  sell  our  goods  in  all  the  civilized  markets  in  the  world.  We  have 
been  enabled  to  secure  trade  which  formerly  has  gone  to  England  on 
account  of  the  prohibitive  action  of  English  trade  unions.  We  state 
to  you  unreservedly  that  there  never  was  a  measure  introduced  before 
the  House  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which  would  strike  the 
blow  at  the  industries  of  the  United  States  that  this  House  resolution 
No.  3076  would  strike 

S.  Doc.  141 27 
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This  country  is  now  on  the  highroad  to  success  in  competing  with 
foreign  manufacturers;  but  if  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  render  our 
efforts  in  that  direction  useless.  The  freest  kind  of  free  trade,  with- 
out even  the  "tariff  for  revenue  only"  clause,  would  not  begin  to  be 
as  disastrous  to  our  manufacturers  as  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  to  dictate  to  manufacturers  how  they  shall  run  their  business. 
This  is  only  a  beginning  of  legislation  that  would  be  requested,  urged, 
and  finally  enacted  by  labor  organizations.  This  law  would  be  unjust 
alike  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  laborer.  What  manufacturer  in 
the  world  would  deliberately  seek  to  curtail  his  business?  Is  it  right 
that  the  lawmaking  part  of  our  Government  should  come  in  and  state 
to  manufacturers  that  they  must  limit  their  business  J  Every  artisan 
or  every  man  that  works  is  a  business  man.  What  he  sells  is  nis  labor 
or  his  abilitj*  to  produce.  Is  it  right  from  his  standpoint  for  this 
Government  to  curtail  his  business  and  to  limit  his  ability  to  produce, 
and  limit  by  25  per  cent  his  chance  of  ever  getting  into  business  for  him- 
self, and  limit  oy  25  per  cent  his  chance  of  providing  for  his  old  age 
and  comforts? 

This  movement  is  not  a  movement  by  the  intelligent,  thinking  class 
of  our  mechanics.  It  is  a  movement  of  the  labor  agitators  in  order  to 
cement  to  them  the  workers  of  this  country  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  exact  from  them  a  larger  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
pirates  who  live  by  the  work  of  others. 

.  This  concern  has  invested  within  the  last  eighteen  months  something 
like  $400,000  in  betterments  to  its  plant  in  order  that  it  might  increase 
its  production.  Is  it  ri^ht  that  tnis  amount  of  money,  which  would 
increase  our  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent,  should  be 
voted  away  from  us  by  our  lawmakers?  No  artisans  in  the  world  are 
as  well  paid,  have  as  many  advantages  and  privileges  as  the  workers 
in  the  United  States.  This  can  not  continue  to  be  true  if  their  ability 
to  produce  is  decreased  25  per  cent. 
.  We  urge  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  bill  being  defeated. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Erie  City  Iron  Wtorks, 

Thos.  E.  Durban,  General  Manager. 


[The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company,  manufacturers  of  machine  tools.] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Waxhhujton*  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  bill  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  labor  on  all  Government  work  is  shortly  to  be 
brought  before  your  committee.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  be 
a  great  hardship  not  only  to  the  manufacturer  but  to  the  laborers  as 
well.  We  consider  it  simply  a  subterfuge  of  the  labor  leaders  to 
introduce  a  general  eight-hour  movement.  This  movement  would 
irreparably  injure  the  export  of  manufactured  articles  in  this  country 
at  a  time  when  we  are  just  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit  of  years  of 
hard  work  in  building  up  manufacturing  industries. 

W7e,  in  common  with  most  machine-tool  men,  do  a  great  deal  of  Gov- 
ernment work.  Our  export  business  is  increasing.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  retain  both,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  run  the  snop 
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on  two  systems  of  time,  and  the  export  business,  under  present  prosper- 
ous conditions,  is  much  too  close  to  allow  of  any  25  per  cent  cut  in 
labor.  Furthermore,  the  workmen  in  this  vicinity  do  not  want  an 
eight-hour  bill.  We  run  fifty  five  hours  a  week.  On  several  occa- 
sions we  have  taken  a  vote  of  the  shop  (we  employ  250  men)  to  find 
out  the  most  suitable  distribution  of  hours.  In  all  cases  the  men 
have  almost  unanimously  asked  to  work  ten  hours  a  dsiy  and  five  hours 
on  Saturday,  preferring  a  half  holiday  to  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
time.  We  realize  the  time  will  come  eventually  when  we  will  work 
shorter  hours.  We  will  be  as  pleased  as  the  men  to  see  this,  as  it  will 
also  lighten  our  burdens.  However,  the  present  is  not  the  time  to 
make  the  change. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  help  us  in  this  matter  by  defeating  this 
bill. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company, 
R.  K.  LeBlond,  President. 


Mystic  Print  and  Dye  Works, 
Medford,  Mass.,  December  0,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Washington^  D.  (\ 
My  Dear  Senator:  We  are  opposed  to  the  so-called  eight-hour 
bill.     Our  opposition  is  based  on  the  following  argument: 

Yearly  the  Indian  Bureau  advertises  for  bids  for  bed  comfortables. 
The  converter  of  grav  cotton  cloth  submits  his  bid  and  is  awarded  the 
contract.  He  then  divides  bis  work  under  three  heads:  First,  buys 
his  gray  cotton  cloth,  then  makes  a  contract  for  printing  and  finishing, 
and  with  another  party  makes  a  contract  for  the  making  up  of  the  com- 
fortables. Should  he  ship  the  gray  cloth  to  us  for  printing,  or  to  any 
of  the  30  different  finishing  establishments,  it  woula  be  impossible  for 
us  to  so  separate  his  work  from  our  other  work  in  process  to  make  it 
conform  with  the  proposed  bill,  hence  our  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  D.  Street. 


[Portland  Stove  Foundry  Company,  manufacturers  of  high-grade  cooking  and  heat- 
ing apparatus.] 

Portland,  Me.,  December 9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Se?iate  Chamber*  Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  the  House  resolution  3076  is  now 
before  your  committee.  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  resolution  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  This  law  would  so  shorten  the  hours  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  present  output  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

Second.  The  result  of  such  reduction  in  output  would  be  to  increase 
the  price  of  the  product  beyond  its  suitable  and  equitable  proportion 
to  other  goods. 

Third.  Such  an  effect  would  be  to  curtail  the  consumption. 
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Fourth.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  applying  to  Government  work 
would  have  the  effect  of  assisting  present  agitation  in  that  direction  by 
labor  unions. 

Fifth.  Until  some  general  legislation  defining  and  regulating  the 
relations  of  labor  unions  to  manufacturing  industries  is  passed,  we 
object  to  anything  which  shall  tend  to  encourage  or  promote  the  pres- 
ent aggressive  and  unreasonable  attitude  toward  employers  of  labor. 
Very  respectfully, 

Portland  Stove  Foundry  Company, 
F.  M.  Lawrence,  President. 


[Sheffield  Car  Company,  light  care,  hand  care,  mining  cars,  plantation  care,  stand 
pipes,  cattle  guards,  steel  wheels,  velocipede  cars,  motor  care,  metal  foot  guards, 
improved  track  gauges,  improved  track  levels.] 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  Deceniber  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senator^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  eight-hour  bill,     which  we  believe  is  H.  R.  3076.     As  we 
understand  this  bill  it  makes  it  compulsory  that  all  work  done  on  any 

foods  contracted  for  the  Government  shall  be  done  only  on  the  eight- 
our  basis,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  passage  of  this  law 
would  work  a  great  hardship  to  our  particular  branch  ot  manufacture. 

We  frequently  have  contracts  for  the  supplying  of  goods  for  the 
engineering  works  which  the  United  States  is  carrying  on,  and  we  are 
compelled  by  the  competition  of  business  to  run  our  shops  ten  hours. 

Now,  if  this  law,  through  its  passage,  becomes  effective  it  will  shut 
us  out  of  any  possibility  of  bidding  on  Government  work  as  we,  of 
course,  can  not  divide  up  our  factory  so  that  a  part  of  the  men  shall 
work  eight  hours  and  another  part  ten. 

The  competition  in  business  is  keen,  and  the  only  way  we  can  carry 
on  our  business  profitably  is  to  get  the  largest  possible  output  from 
our  factory. 

Observation  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  years 
in  this  business  satisfies  us  that  a  ten -hour  laboring  day  is  a  fair  one 
as  between  the  men  and  the  employer,  and  in  fact  the  majority  of  our 
men  consider  it  a  hardship  if  they  are  compelled  to  work  onlv  eight 
hours,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  when  business  is  slack,  so  that  we 
earnestly  hope  your  committee  will  report  unfavorably  on  this  bilL 

There  is  another  point  that  we  think  might  be  very  successfullv 
taken  against  this  measure,  or  any  similar  one,  and  that  is  that  it 
involves  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights  of  our  citizens, 
and  we  believe,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  constitutional  if  tested 
in  the  courts  of  last  resort. 

We  are  getting  in  the  line  of  manufactured  goods  where  we  can 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  feel  that  our  manufacturers 
should  not  be  handicapped  by  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor. 

Many  of  our  goods  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries  and  there  have 
to  compete  with  cheaper  labor  than  our  own,  and  you  can  see  the 
effects  very  plainly. 
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We  trust  our  feelings  in  this  matter  will  receive  }rour  careful  con- 
sideration, and  remain, 

Truly,  yours,  Sheffield  Car  Company. 


[Waterloo  Wagon  Company,  limited,  makers  of  fine  carriages,  buggies,  park  phaetons, 
platform  spring  wagons,  gentlemen's  driving  and  speeding  wagons,  sleighs  and 
cutters.     High-grade  buckboards  a  specialty. J 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076,  which 
is  now  before  your  committee. 

First.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed 
a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  establishing  hours  of  labor 
according  to  his  requirements  and  the  general  conditions  existing  in 
the  locality  where  he  is. 

Second.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  would  be  an  unwarranted  tres- 
pass upon  the  individual  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  artisan,  and 
the  limiting  of  hours  of  service  of  private  establishment.  We  do  not 
believe  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  The  law,  as  proposed,  exempts  railroads  and  transportation 
companies,  and  is,  we  oelieve,  therefore  class  legislation. 

Fourth  and  last.  Such  a  law  as  proposed,  we  believe,  would  be  an 
unconstitutional  law,  and  we  trust  that  the  efforts  of  your  committee 
may  be  in  opposition  to  its  passage  through  the  Senate. 
I  am,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

Francis  Bacon. 


[J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons.     The  Rhoads  leather  belting,  rubber  goods.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  10,  1902. 
Senator  L.  E.  McComas, 

Seriate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Esteemed  Friend:  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  we  address  thee  in  reference  to  House  resolution  3076,  now 
before  thy  committee. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  in  question  will  result  in  the  Government 
paying  higher  prices  than  at  present  for  its  supplies;  but  if  the  effect 
stopped  here  it  would  to  our  minds  be  a  comparatively  small  matter, 
although  we  believe  and  advocate  economical  and  businesslike  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  departments. 

If  a  manufacturer  producing  a  portion  onlv  of  his  output  for  the 
Government  be  tied  down  to  an  eight-hour  day,  it  will,  we  believe, 
seriously  interfere  with  his  competing  successfully  for  outside  busi- 
ness, either  for  domestic  or  export  trade.  For  the  manufacturer,  under 
the  present  conditions  of  the  labor  market,  it  is  hard  enough  to  secure 
a  competent  force  of  men  to  operate  his  plant  for  ten  hours,  jfcjpite 
of  the  fact  that  he  may  be  pressed  with  orders.  In  many  ir 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  for 
ate  two  turns  of  eight  hours.  ^aw 
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In  our  opinion,  if  the  law  is  passed,  it  will  serve  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  growth  of  the  prestige  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
Hoping  that  the  bill  may  not  be  favorably  reported,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons, 
Per  Jno.  B.  Rhoads. 


[Ramapo  Iron  Works,  manufacturers  of  safety  switches,  automatic  safety  switch  stands, 
and  general  railroad-track  equipment.] 

Hillburn,  N.  Y.?  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Senate  Chamber ,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Understanding  that  a  bill  is  before  your  committee  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  would  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  a  very  few 
of  the  reasons  which  present  themselves  to  my  mind  why  this  bill  should 
not  become  a  law. 

First.  One  of  the  great  subjects  which  is  at  the  present  time  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind,  more  especially  the  labor  organizations,  is  the 
subject  of  combinations  and  trusts;  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
placing  it  upon  the  statute  books  would  tend  to  develop  and  hasten  the 
combination  of  more  manufacturing  interests  for  self -protection  than 
any  action  which  has  heretofore  been  taken  by  our  foreign  competitors 
in  compelling  manufacturers  to  combine  to  meet  foreign  competition, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  hardly  anv  product  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  to-day  which  is  not  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
the  Government  at  some  time  and  in  some  of  its  undertakings.  The 
effect  of  this  law  would  be  that  manufacturers  making  articles  which 
the  Government  requires  would  either  refuse  to  bid  on  the  Govern- 
ment's requirements  or  they  would  all  combine  and  make  eight  hours 
as  a  working  day.  This  would  naturally  increase  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  particular  article  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  or  it 
would  tend  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary reduction  in  hours,  and  would  tend  to  force  all  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  to  an  eight-hour  day,  which  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  our  export  and  foreign  trade,  as  we  could  not  at  th,e  present 
time  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  doing  the  same  class  of  work. 

Second.  Our  Government  should  have  all  the  rights  as  are  accorded 
to  a  private  individual  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  and  be  able  to 
purchase  its  requirements  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with 
the  quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship  required,  and  should  not 
be  obliged  to  place  in  its  inquiry  for  propositions  a  clause  which  prac- 
tically means  an  increase  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  cost.  The 
Government  should  have  the  right  and  authority  to  send  out  tenders 
for  quotations  and  award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
and  the  matter  of  the  hours  of  labor  which  shall  be  spent  in  one  calen- 
dar day  on  this  work  is  one  in  which  the  Government  ought  to  have 
no  right  or  authority  to  control.  There  is  an  unwritten  law — one  of 
supply  and  demand— that  has  regulated  and  will  continue  to  regulate 
the  price  of  labor  and  the  hours  of  labor,  and  this  would  adjust  itself 
without  any  interference  of  legislation. 

Third.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  also  be  a  hardship  to  the 
laboring  classes.     The  words  "  or  permitted"  in  the  bill  excludes  any 
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and  every  laborer  or  workman  from  working  and  earning  that  which  by 
his  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  is  entitled  to.  Our  expe- 
rience has  been  that  the  workingman  very  often  requires  an  extra 
amount  of  money  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses,  which  heretofore 
he  has  always  been  able  to  accomplish  by  his  energy  and  ability  in 
doing  more  work  and  working  longer  hours,  and  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  gave  him.  This  bill  would  take  away  his 
rights  and  privileges,  and  the  necessities  or  luxuries  which  he  might 
wish  to  provide  for  himself  and  family  would  thereby  be  curtailea  or 
cut  off. 

Fourth.  The  law  exempts  certain  corporations  and  certain  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government,  ana  it  therefore  becomes  a  special 
class  legislation  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  complications  and  difficulties. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  objections  that  could  be  raised  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  but  any  one  of  these  objections  in  my  mind  would 
be  sufficient  for  an  unfavorable  report  by  your  honorable  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly 

Ramapo  Iron  Works, 

Fred  W.  Snow,  General  Manager. 


[Harden  Hand  Grenade  Company,  manufacturers  of  hand  grenades  and  fire 

extinguishers.] 

Chicago,  III.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  K.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  hope  the  bill  (eight-hour  bill),  "  H.  R.  3076,"  will  not  be  passed 
by  the  Senate.  As  manufacturers  of  thirty  years'  experience  it  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  us.  Our  help  have  been  and  are  now  well  sat- 
isfied to  work  nine  hours,  and  we  are  very  lenient  with  them,  giving 
holidays,  etc. 

If  we  had  to  adopt  an  eight-hour  plan,,  we  necessarily  would  have 
to  raise  our  prices  and  pay  as  much  for  eight  hours  as  we  do  now  for , 
nine,  as  the  men  could  not  afford  to  work  any  less  for  a  day's  work. 
With  higher  prices  our  trade  would  decrease,  and  the  present  and  past 
good  times  soon  result  in  bad  times. 

We  work  nearly  ten  hours  in  our  office,  and  to  have  factory  help  get 
off  with  eight  hours  would  create  dissatisfaction,  hinder  shipping, 
delay  work,  raise  the  wages,  and  raise  prices  and  stop  sales  somewhat. 
We  think  from  8  a.  m.  to  5.30,  with  one-half  hour  for  lunch,  is  by  no 
means  too  long. 

We  kindly  ask  your  influence  in  our  behalf,  as  with  thousands  of 
other  manufacturers. 

The  Harden  Hand  Grenade  Company, 
G.  H.  W.,  President, 


December  10,  1902.  . 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  urge  you  to  refer  an  unfavorable  report  on 
House  resolution  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laoorers, 
etc.,  employed  on  Government  work. 
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It  would  practically  l>e  impossible  for  us  to  bid  on  Government  sup- 
plies with  a  law  such  as  this  in  force.  There  are  always  times  in  a 
factory  when  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  use  all  of  the  lal>or 
at  our  command,  even  though  you  may  operate  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each.  The  plant  must  be  operated  continuously  during  the 
summer  months  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week.  If 
for  any  reason  we  are  compelled  to  shut  down  the  plant  it  involves 
considerable  loss,  which  must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  using  the 
entire  force  at  our  command,  and  more  than  the  amount  of  labor 
actually  needed  to  operate  the  plant  under  ordinary  conditions  is  already 
employed  to  cover  contingencies  of  this  kind,  and  it  would  involve 
increasing  this  force  to  almost  double  our  number  of  employees  if  we 
were  not  privileged  to  call  upon  the  services  of  our  regular  employees 
at  such  times. 

In  addition  to  this  the  product  can  not  be  moved  from  the  tanks  in 
which  it  is  made  until  the  demand  permits  unless  considerable  loss  by 
wastage  results.  If  therefore  the  weather  should  become  suddenly 
warm,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  from  the  tanks  several  days'  output 
we  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  unless  by  the  use  of  our  regular  employees 
and  such  extra  labor  as  we  have  about  the  place.  It  is  impossible  to 
pick  up  outside  labor  upon  so  short  a  notice,  and  for  possibly  not 
exceeding  two  or  three  hours'  work,  and  then  only  at  times  during  the 
summer  season,  perhaps  not  averaging  more  than  two  or  three  times 
a  month. 

We  have  found  our  employees  ever  ready,  willing,  and  anxious 
under  such  circumstances  to  work  overtime,  because  it  increased  the 
returns  to  them.  The  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  referred  to  would 
of  course  prevent  their  employment  by  us  even  though  they  had  the 
disposition  and  were  anxious  to  work. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  law  in  my  mind  is  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  earning  power  of  the  workman,  because  it  limits  him  to 
the  number  of  hours  he  is  privileged  to  be  employed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  law  would  be  unconstitutional.  If  coupled  with  this  law 
there  was  a  condition  that  the  workman  should  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  during  eight  hours,  and  that  such  work  should  be  sat- 
isfactory to  his  employer,  it  would  appear  to  be  more  just.  We  all 
differ  as  to  the  amount  of  work  we  can  do  from  day  to  da}%  and  where 
employees  in  a  special  line  are  made  use  of  to  perform  a  certain  amount 
of  daily  work,  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  as  much  time  to 
perform  that  work  as  they  desire,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
employer  to  compel  him  to  pay  for  that  work  because  it  consumed 
eignt  nours  and  still  remained  unfinished  because  the  physical  or  men- 
tal condition  of  the  man  resulted  in  his  not  working  with  the  proper 
dispatch.  If  it  was  ordinary  labor  that  could  be  replaced  it  might  be 
another  matter. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons  which  occur  to  my  mind  which 

are  objectionable  and  must  occur  to  the  minds  of  anyone  who  gave 

the  subject  consideration.     We  hope  therefore  that  you  will  comply 

with  the  above  request  to  return  the  bill  with  an  unfavorable  report. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Arthur  Freeston. 
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December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Zabw, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  a  respectful  but  very  earnest  protest 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  bill  H.  R.  3076,  by  your  commit- 
tee. We  consider  it  the  most  vicious  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  for  many  years.  We  object  to  it  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  That  to  enact  it  would  cut  down  the  number  of  bidders  on 
Government  work  fully  75  per  cent,  in  our  opinion,  and  proportion- 
ately increase  the  p>rice  on  all  Government  contract  jobs,  because  it 
would  be  an  impossibility,  under  present  conditions,  for  a  factory  not 
engaged  exclusively  on  Government  work  to  compete  for  the  same 
without  practically  abandoning  its  regular  business. 

Second.  It  is  aimed  at  manufacturers  and  factory  workmen — rail- 
roads and  transportation  companies  being  excluded — and  limits  the 
earning  capacity  of  90  per  cent  of  the  workingmen,  against  their  will, 
to  cater  to  the  wishes  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  our  establishment 
the  proportion  who  prefer  to  work  longer  hours  and  who  eagerly 
accept  a  chance  to  work  overtime  is  even  larger  than  90  per  cent. 

Third.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  secure  sufficient 
men  to  run  one  shift  ten  hours;  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility,  and  to  reduce  the  output  20  per  cent  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Fourth.  The  bill  does  not  allow  the  workmen  to  work  longer  hours 
and  take  a  half  holiday  Saturday  (which  is  the  universal  preference), 
but  forbids  more  thaneight  hour's  work  in  any  day. 
.  If  this  law  were  enacted,  we  should  never  compete  for  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  and  we  now  do  considerable  in  that  line.  We  trust 
that  the  resolution  may  die  in  your  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Aermotor  Company, 
Per  Bird  Price, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[American   Wood- Working   Machinery   Company,  Frank  H.  Clement  Company, 

Branch.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  Lewis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^jear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  by  the  newspaper  reports 
and  by  other  means  to  House  bill  No.  3076,  referring  to  hours  of  labor 
on  Government  contracts,  etc.  There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
this  bill  should  not  pass.  We  give  you  a  few  which  occur  to  us  with- 
out going  into  the  subject  thoroughly: 

First.  As  this  company  has  been  furnishing  machinery  for  the  navy- 
yards  and  other  Government  works,  it  will  oblige  us,  under  present 
conditions,  to  refuse  all  such  contracts  in  the  future.  This  will  work 
a  hardship  on  the  Government,  because  it  can  not  get  competitive  bids, 
and  also  to  this  establishment,  because  it  would  cut  off  a  certain  amount 
of  business;  moreover,  some  of  the  machines  which  we  manufactr" 
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are  in  demand  in  the  navy -yards,  and  they  could  not  l>e  obtained  from 
us  under  such  a  law. 

Second.  In  the  present  crowded  condition  of  all  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  skilled  men  to  run 
one  shift  of  eight  hours  and  fill  the  orders  as  they  are  at  present  com- 
ing in,  and,  of  course,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  sufficient  help  for 
one  eight-hour  shift  it  would  certainly  not  be  for  two  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each. 

Third.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  would  be  trespassing  on  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  workmen,  and  such 
limiting  of  hours  in  private  concerns  not  connected  with  the  Federal 
Government  would  seem  to  be  without  its  jurisdiction,  and  therefore 
unconstitutional. 

Fourth.  The  law  as  proposed  makes  an  exemption  of  certain  classes 
of  employees  of  labor,  and  is  therefore  class  legislation  of  the  worst 
kind. 

Fifth.  If  the  Government  may  dictate  the  number  of  hours  which  a 
man  may  work,  it  may  also  require  that  men  of  a  certain  grade  of  skill 
shall  be  employed  upon  its  work,  whereas  such  a  requirement  as  this 
would  be  absurd. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  fully  as  cogent  as  the  above,  if  not 
more,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  call  your  attention.     We 
trust  you  will  use  your  efforts  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Frank  H.  Clement  Co.  Branch, 
Per  F.  H.  Clement,  Manager. 


[Quaker  City  Rubber  Company,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  leather  belting,  lace- 
leather,  and  mill  supplies.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  8,  1902. 
The  Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

C/iainnan  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  01 

Dear  Sir:  Mjt  attention  has  been  called  to  the  House  resolution 
3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  with 
reference  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  oppose  this  bill. 

There  can  be  advanced  a  great  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  become  a  law: 

It  is  class  legislation.  It  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  large  majority  of  manufacturers  who  furnish  the  Government 
with  supplies,  materials,  etc.,  could  not  separate  the  work  done  for 
the  Government  from  that  done  for  other  trade.  It  would  put  a  hard- 
ship on  those  who  are  making  goods  for  the  Government  if  they  were 
compelled  to  have  an  eight-hour  day  force  and  did  not  have  enough 
Government  work  to  keep  their  factories  wholly  employed  on  that 
work.  They  could  not  compete  with  the  manufacturers  who  were 
making  gooas  for  the  outside  market,  who  were  working  nine  and  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  the  employees  of  whom  were  willing  to  work  over- 
time, for  which  they  got  extra  pay. 
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There  is  difficulty  enough  now  in  selling  the  Government  materials 
that  arc  acceptable,  without  putting  extra  burdens  of  this  nature  on 
the  manufacturer. 

It  would  create  dissatisfaction  among  those  laborers  who  were  com- 
pelled to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  seeing  a  few  favored 
employees  in  the  same  line  working  eight  hours  a  day,  although  it 
might  only  be  for  a  short  time. 

There  could  be  many  other  reasons  advanced  why  this  would  be  a 
most  unwise  law  to  pjass,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  prevent  its  becoming  a  law.  Should  it  become  a  law,  vou  will  cer- 
tainly be  legislating  the  business  of  this  country  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners, who  work  for  one-quarter  the  amount  of  money,  and,  in  some 
cases,  work  double  the  number  of  hours.  It  is  certainly  very 
un-American  legislation. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  C.  A.  Daniel. 


[Hubbard  <fc  Eldredge  Company,  fancy  rockers.  ] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Educatioi\  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  a  very  emphatic  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  House  resolution  No.  3076,  which  we  understand  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States 
to  ei^ht  hours. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  at  length  all  the  reasons  which  prompt 
us  to  make  this  protest,  we  submit  the  following: 

First.  As  all  manufacturers  doing  Government  work  are  also  manu- 
facturing for  the  open  market,  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  two  separate 
schedules  of  time — one  for  Government  work  and  one  for  work  done 
for  the  open  market.  If,  therefore,  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  necessi- 
tate the  surrendering  of  either  Government  work  or  that  done  for  the 
open  market,  as  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  compete  for  the 
latter  should  the  hours  of  labor  be  limited  to  eight. 

Second.  The  condition  now  generally  prevailing  throughout  the 
country  is  great  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
obtain  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  10  to  20  per  cent  in  out- 
put consequent  upon  the  shortening  of  hours. 

Third.  Nine-tenths  of  the  manufacturing  done  in  the  United  States 
absolutely  requires  overtime  work  at  certain  seasons.  The  adoption 
of  this  bill  would,  as  we  understand  it,  cut  off  all  overtime  and  would 
thus  paralyze  a  large  part  of  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  country. 

Fourth.  We  are  confident,  from  personal  observation  through  many 
years,  that  the  best  men  are  not  averse  to  working  overtime  when  occa- 
sion demands,  and  are  only  too  glad  to  thus  earn  increased  wages. 

Fifth.  We  believe  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  agita- 
tion is  instigated  by  organized  labor,  which  represents  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  the  skilled  workingmen  of  the  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

Hubbard  &  Eldredge  (Jo., 
Wm.  A.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  President. 
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[George  8.  Col  ton,  manufacturer  of  elastic  webs  and  cords,  etc.] 

Easthampton,  Mass.,  Dece?nber  10 \  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hope  the  hours  of  labor  will  not  be  less  than  ten  hours, 
as  it  is  only  a  fair  day's  work  and  causes  dissatisfaction  and  strikes. 
One  class  do  not  want  to  work  more  than  another,  nor  one  more  than 
his  friend.  If  we  are  to  win  in  the  world,  race  must  call  a  halt. 
Machinery  can  only  run  so  fast  and  make  good  work.  We  are  too 
lazy.  If  had  eight  hours  would  want  seven.  Value  is  produced  by 
work — so  the  farmer  thinks. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  S.  Colton. 


[The  James  Lappan  Manufacturing  Company,  Iron  City  Boiler  Works,  manufac- 
turers of  blast  furnaces,  oil  refineries,  boilers,  stacks,  tanks,  and  all  kinds  of  plate 
and  sheet  work;  machine  flanging.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  ,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Ldbm\ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honored  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution 
3076,  you  being  chairman  of  Senate  committee  on  same,  and  to  urge 
you  to  report  unfavorably  on  same,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  an  entering  wedge  for  a  general  eight-hour  per  day 
law,  which  under  existing  business  conditions  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  carrying  on  of  same. 

It  would  be  impossible  (as  we  have  already  experienced)  to  double 
the  force  with  experienced  hands,  or  work  two  shifts,  for  the  reason 
that  experienced  men  can  not  be  had. 

Second.  It  would  disorganize  our  and  any  other  plant  that  would 
attempt  to  work  a  part  of  their  force  eight  nours  and  others  longer. 
Third,  and  last.  It  will  be  the  cause  of  ourselves,  as  well  as  many 
others,  for  not  estimating  or  entering  into  competition  for  Govern- 
ment work,  which  would  reduce  competition,  and  thereby  make  the 
work  cost  the  Government  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  would  where 
there  is  unrestricted  competition,  as  at  present. 

Hoping  you  will  agree  with  our  views,  and  render  such  assistance 
as  requested,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  James  Lappan  Manufacturing  Co., 
Saml.  F.  McGary,  Secretary. 


Manufacturers'  Club  of  Buffalo, 

Buffalo,  K  Y.,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  eight- 
hour  bill  should  be  defeated: 

(1)  It  is  illogical;  (2)  it  is  a  makeshift;  (3)  it  is  fallacious;  (4^  its 
title  does  not  express  its  purpose;  (5)  its  application  would  be  especially 
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against  shipbuilders  and  kindred  iron-workers;  (6)  it  is  class  legisla- 
tion; (7)  it  would  lead  to  much  needless  litigation;  (8)  it  is  not  univer- 
sal in  its  application;  (9)  it  would  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts, 
and  (10)  it  would  impose  a  penalty  without  day  in  court,  and  is,  to 
that  extent,  at  least,  unconstitutional. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Millard  F.  Bowen, 

Secretary. 


[Buck  Brothers,  light  edge  tools  and  razors.] 

Millbury,  Mass.,  December  10,  1902. 
The  Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  wnd  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  bill, 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  workmen,  as  proposed  by  the  present 
House. 

Nearly  all  our  men  work  by  the  piecework  system,  our  works 
runing  ten  hours  per  day,  except  on  Saturday,  when  we  close  down  at 
noon,  giving  the  men  a  half  holiday.  We  do  not  limit  the  earning 
power  of  the  men,  the  price  having  remained  fixed  for  many  years,  ana 
the  men  are  satisfied  with  the  present  plan. 

We  do  not  work  on  contracts,  our  goods  being  all  of  standard  pat- 
tern and  made  for  stock. 

At  least  three  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
supplied  with  our  goods,  which  are  selected  for  their  excellent  quality. 
We  should  be  obliged  to  refuse  to  supply  goods  on  a  contract  in 
which  the  eight-hour  clause  was  inserted,  as  we  could  not  take  the 
goods  from  our  stock  on  hand,  manufactured  for  the  open  market,  and 
it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  make  up  odd  lots  to  comply  with 
such  a  law  as  here  proposed. 

.  We  earnestly  hope  trie  bill  will  not  become  a  law. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Buck  Brothers. 


[East  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company,  extra  fine  writing  papers.] 

Burnside,  Conn.,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman?  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  write  to  you  in  regard  to  the  House  resolu- 
tion No.  3076,  which  we  understand  is  now  before  the  committee.  We 
do  not  think  this  resolution  ought  to  pass.  We  think  every  manufac- 
turer is  the  best  judge  of  the  hours  oi  labor  in  his  own  particular  line, 
and  we  know  that  men  are  often  very  glad  to  work  overtime  if  they 
have  the  opportunity.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  separate  Gov- 
ernment contracts  from  regular  goods  in  applving  this  rule.  We 
think  it  would  be  an  injury  msteaa  of  a  help  to  the  laboring  man. 
Yours,  truly, 

East  Hartford  Mfg.  Co., 
L.  S.  Forbes,  President. 
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[The  New  Britain  Machine  Company,  manufacturers  of  Case  steam  engines,  chain 
saw  mortisers,  and  other  patented  wood- working  machines.] 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Trading  with  the  Government  ought  to  be  as  easy  as 
with  individuals.  It  has  been  unnecessarily  hampered  by  various 
restrictions,  and  it  is  proposed  to  still  further  hold  up  manufacturers 
by  the  compulsory  use  01  the  metric  system  and  the  eight-hour  labor 
act. 

We  deem  this  last  an  unwise  piece  of  legislation  and  an  unwarranted 
interference  between  employer  and  employed,  as,  owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  two  sets  of  conditions  prevailing  in  one  shop  whilst  Govern- 
ment work  goes  on  therein  it  practically  dictates  eight  hours  on  all 
work  if  one  does  anything  for  tne  Government. 

We  have  sold  considerable  to  the  various  navy-yards,  and  have  fur- 
nished a  number  of  engines  for  use  on  the  ships.  The  upkeep  of  this 
machinery  will  require  our  patented  tools  from  time  to  time,  and 
repairs  will  be  needed  undoubtedly  for  the  engines,  so  that,  leaving 
aside  the  question  of  further  contracts  of  any  large  amount,  there  is 
in  this  feature  of  small  tools,  insignificant  in  amount,  a  necessity  for  a 
change  in  our  entire  methods  of  production.  These  changes  are  aud 
ever  ought  to  be  governed  by  local  conditions  and  by  agreements  with 
workmen  rather  than  dictation  by  the  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we 
commend  the  foregoing  to  your  consideration,  and  remain, 
Respectfully, 

The  New  Britain  Machine  Co., 
Robt.  S.  Brown,  Secretary. 


[Philadelphia  Watch  Case  Company,  manufacturers  of  watch  cases.] 

Riverside,  N.  J.,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Dryden, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  which  has  for  its  object  the  limiting  of  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work. 

Should  this  resolution  become  a  law  it  would  work  great  injurv  to 
the  American  workingman  and  to  the  employer.  The  bill  is  clearly  n 
discrimination  between  the  man  who  is  working  on  Government  work 
and  one  who  is  employed  on  private  enterprise,  and  therefore  would 
be  a  class  legislation. 

It  would  result  in  very  serious  complications  in  that  any  contractor 
who  might  be  engaged  upon  Government  work  and  general  work  at 
the  same  time  would  have  to  discriminate  among  his  employees,  part 
of  them  working  on  a  different  basis  of  hours  from  the  others,  and 
this  you  will  readily  appreciate  would  not  be  practicable. 

Furthermore,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  work  to  the 
United  States  Government  over  and  above  that  which  the  same  work 
could  be  done  for  private  parties  or  for  foreign  governments,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  could  be  employed  on  private  work  for  a 
greater  number  of  hours  per  day. 
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In  order  to  continue  the  present  prosperous  times  in  this  country, 
which  are  recognized  by  all  as  being  favorable  to  the  employee  as  well 
as  the  employer,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  every  manufacturer 
or  employer  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  his  business, 
establishing  hours  of  labor  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  general  conditions  existing  in  each  locality.  Inter- 
ference with  this  would  be  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  very  large 
export  trade  which  this  country  has  been  developing  for  the  past  few 
years. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  consideration  of  this  matter,  and  trust  that 
the  bill  will  not  become  a  law. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Philadelphia  Watch  Case  Company, 
H.  L.  Roberts,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 


[Reinle  Bras.  &  Salmon,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  artistic  woodwork,  show  cases, 
druggists',  jewelers',  and  bar  fixtures.] 

Baltimore,  December  10,  1902. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  enter  our  protest  against  House  bill  3076, 
known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  and  trust  you  will  report  unfavorably 
on  same.     We  do  not  think  any  good  can  be  done  by  limiting  the  time 
in  factories. 

Yours,  truly,  Reinle  Bros.  &  Salmon. 


[M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  straw  hats.] 

Baltimore,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution 
3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  as  manufacturers,  giving  employment  to  between  four  and  five 
hundred  people,  we  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  its  passage,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  In  our  business,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  work  is  only  done 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  produce  in  an  eight-hour  day  anything  like  the  quantity  of  goods 
that  can  now  be  produced  under  the  ten-hour  system. 

Second.  For  the  reason  that  our  employees  only  work  from  eight  to 
ten  months  in  the  year,  an  eight-hour  day  would  make  a  material 
difference  in  the  amount  that  they  could  earn,  and  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  work  only  an  eight-hour  day  they  are  willing,  when 
necessity  demands  it,  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  increase  their  own 
earnings  as  well  as  to  help  build  up  a  business  that  would  insure  them 
more  permanent  work. 

Third.  We  believe  that  every  manufacturer  should  be  allowed  to 
arrange  the  number  of  hours  during  which  his  employees  should  work. 

Fourth.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  t&e  Government  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labor  in  private  establishments,  and  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  law  would  therefore  be  an  unwarranted  trespass  upon 
the  individual  rights  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer. 
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Fifth.  We  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would 
tend  to  very  largely  curtail  the  exportation  of  goods  by  such  manu- 
facturers as  can  now  produce  more  than  can  be  used  by  home  con- 
sumption. 

We  trust  this  letter  will  receive  your  consideration,  and  that  when 
this  bill  comes  up  for  action  in  the  Senate  you  will  vote  to  oppose  it 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons. 


[Trimont  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  Trimo  tools,  Trimo  pine 
wrenches,  Trimo  giant  chain  wrenches,  Trimo  combination  wrenches,  Trimo  chain 
pine  wrenches,  Trimo  basin  wrenches,  Trimo  pipe  cutters,  Trimo  bulldog  wrenches, 
Trimo  brass  pipe  wrenches.] 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  December  9 \  190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComa8, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  employer  of  200  men,  the  Trimont  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  through  its  secretary -treasurer,  desires  to  express  its 
opinion,  in  a  brief  manner,  on  House  resolution  3076,  now  being  con- 
sidered by  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  many  reasons  why  this  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  Government.  We  might  mention  that  of  limiting  the  number 
of  concerns  that  could  accept  Government  contracts,  for  the  reason 
that  many  could  not  conform  to  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
on  their  own  private  business.  They  could  not  economically  carry 
Government  contracts  through  their  works  with  their  other  business, 
nor  could  they  do  it  without  friction,  as  such  of  their  men  who  would 
work  on  the  Government  contract  would  finish  their  day's  work,  while 
men  getting  no  more  pay  per  day,  perhaps,  would  have  to  continue 
one  or  two  hours  longer  at  work.  It  would  appear  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  manufacture  its  own  supplies  or  pay  much  higher 
prices  than  they  should  to  concerns  that  would  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  Government  work;  or  else  every  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  would  have  to  adopt,  sooner  or  later,  the  eight-hour 
law,  which  would  be  a  very  disastrous  policy  if  the  United  States  is 
to  hold  her  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

As  it  would  require  volumes  to  exhaust  this  subject,  we  shall  be 
content  to  submit  the  two  or  three  suggestions  that  seem  to  us  most 
vital  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Trimont  Manufacturing  Company, 
Charles  C.  Ely,  Secretary- Treasurer. 


[J.  &  T.  Oharlton,  lumber,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  veneered  work,  cabinet  trim, 

and  all  interior  finish.] 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  December  0,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor^ 

Washi?ifftonJ  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  objections  to  the  favorable  report 
on  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  House  resolution  No.  3076,  as  passed 
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by  the  House,  which  we  understand  is  now  in  your  committee.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  think  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed 
on  Government  work,  should  not  be  passed  as  it  is: 

First  That  it  is  highly  important  that  every  manufacturer  should 
be  allowed  full  control  of  his  business  and  establish  hours  of  labor 
according  to  his  requirements  and  general  conditions  existing  in  his 
locality. 

Second.  Nearly  all  manufacturers  who  undertake  Government  con- 
tracts also  have  other  contracts  at  the  same  time,  and  operate  their 
plants  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

Third.  Contracts  on  eight-hour  basis  could  not  be  handled  in  con- 
nection with  and  at  the  same  time  as  ten-hour  contracts,  consequently 
manufacturers  would  either  have  to  stop  doing  Government  work  or 
other  work. 

•Fourth.  The  Government  usually  has  penalty  clauses  on  Govern- 
ment contracts,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  a  contractor  to  work 
overtime  in  order  to  make  deliveries  within  the  specified  time,  said 
delays  frequently  arising  from  matters  entirely  beyond  his  control. 

Fifth.  We  think  the  passage  of  this  law  would  largely  increase  cost 
of  supplies  to  the  Government  and  would  be  detrimental  to  manufac- 
turing in  every  way. 

Sixth.  In  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments it  is  very  hard  to  get  sufficient  competent  men  to  run  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary 
force  to  run  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 

Seventh.  We  find  our  workmen  are  quite  willing  to  work  overtime 
in  case  of  necessity  to  get  out  an  order  on  time,  and  find  that  they  are 
always  willing  to  work  nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve  hours,  as  the  interests 
of  the  business  may  demand,  as  they  recognize  that  their  employers' 
interest  is  theirs.     This  law  would  prevent  them  doing  so. 

Eighth.  Under  this  law,  as  proposed,  a  man  who  only  works  one 
hour  on  Government  work  is  restricted  from  working  more  than  seven 
hours  at  any  other  work  for  that  day,  even  though  it  be  upon  private 
work. 

Ninth.  In  our  establishment  it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  and 
separate  Government  contracts  from  general  work  which  we  might 
have  at  the  same  time. 

Tenth.  We  think  it  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  as  we 
think  any  man  has  the  right  to  work  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and  also 
has  the  right  to  work  ten  or  more  hours  a  day  if  he  wants  to. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  we  think  this  bill  is  against  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  the  above  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  you  our  views. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  &  T.  Charlton. 

[P.  &  F.  Corbin,  manufacturers  of  hardware.] 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on Education,  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution 
3076,  known  as  the  "  eight-hour  bill,"  now  pending  before  your 
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mittee.     We  wish  to  protest  against  the  -passage  of  the  bill  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  A  great  majority  of  manufacturers  who  furnish  supplies  for 
the  Government  Also  manufacture  for  the  open  market,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  operate  their  plants  on  work  for  the  Government 
on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  manufacture  for  the  open  market  on  a  nine 
or  ten  hour  basis. 

Second.  In  the  present  condition  of  manufacturing  establishments  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  help  to  operate  one  shift  of  ten 
hours.  If  this  law  was  passed  plants  working  for  -the  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  run  two  shirts  of  eight  hours  each,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  help,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  present 
or  that  have  been  prevailing  for  the  past  two  years,  to  properly  operate 
the  plants. 

Third.  The  law  as  proposed  exempts  railroads  and  transportation 
companies,  and  therefore  is  class  legislation,  and,  while  we  are  not 
lawyers,  it  looks  to  us  as  though  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Fourth.  It  will  be  practically  impossible  to  separate  work  furnished 
for  the  Government  from  general  work  going  through  the  plant  at  the 
same  time. 

We  trust  your  committee  will  see  their  way  clear  to  report  unfavor- 
ably on  this  bill. 

Fours,  very  truly,  P.  &  F.  Corbin, 

P.  Corbin,  President. 


[American  Ship  Windlass  Company,  builders  of  hand,  messenger  chain,  and  steam 

windlasses.] 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  9,  190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  that  a  bill  has  already  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  compel  contractors  or  manufacturing  concerns 
who  are  doing  any  work  whatever  for  the  Government,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  pay  their  men  a  day's  pay  for  eight  hours'  labor,  and  I  under- 
stand that  this  bill  is  soon  to  come  up  before  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  enter  my  earnest  protest  against  the  passage  of  such  a  bill, 
as  it  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers  and  contractors  in 
this  countrv,  more  particularly  to  people  who  have  contracts  of  any 
kind  for  the  Government,  such  as  shipbuilders,  bridge  builders,  or 
machinery  builders,  as  it  would  bring  their  doing  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  an  end. 

Shipbuilders  would  be  unable  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  machinery 
of  any  kind  except  at  greatly  enhanced  prices,  and  the  Government 
would  find  it  difficult  to  find  people  who  would  make  a  contract  with 
them. 

A  large  portion  of  the  business  of  almost  all  the  manufacturing  con- 
cerns is  for  the  commercial  world,  and  for  the  sake  of  doing  some  busi- 
ness for  the  Government  they  would  not  consent  to  change  their  hours 
of  labor  and  enhance  the  cost  of  everything  they  built  to  that  extent. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  already  burdens  enough  to 
carry  without  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
pig  iron  and  coal,  the  demand  having  exceeded  the  supply,  and  also 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  these  raw  materials,  and  many  other  raw  mate- 
rials also,  pay  a  duty  which  prevents  in  a  measure  their  being  bought 
from  abroad,  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  have  been 

freatly  embarrassed  and  harassed,  and  now  to  add  to  their  burdens 
y  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  make  disaster  widespread  through- 
out the  country. 

I  therefore  wish  to  earnestly  protest  against  interfering  in  this  way 
with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  as  it  would  put  a 
damper  on  all  kinds  of  enterprises  and  would  result  in  greatly  increased 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  country.  Labor  is  scarce  and  high  in  price, 
and  the  workingmen  are  fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  this 
matter,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  while 
there  are  thousands  of  urgent  reasons  why  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed  or  even  considered.  I  hope  the  manufacturing  interests  in  this 
country  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  an  outrage  as  the  proposed  bill 
contemplates.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  wreck  the  Administration  if  it 
was  done. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Frank  S.  Manton,  President. 


[Waltham  Emery  Wheel  Company,  manufacturers  of  emery  and  corundum  wheels, 
including  the  Richardson  wneel  for  fine  work,  emery-wheel  machinery,  emery, 
corundum,  etc.] 

Waltham,  Mass.,  December  £,  1906. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,. 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Below  please  find  several  reasons  why,  in  our  opinion, 
the  eight-hour  bill  which  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate  should  not  become  a  law: 

First.  It  is  very  essential  that  every  manufacturer  should  be  allowed 
to  conduct  his  business  in  his  own  way,  and  regulate  the  hours  of  labor 
according  to  the  circumstances  governing  the  same. 

Second.  Contracts  of  a  limited  and  unlimited  hour  basis  can  not  be 
handled  one  in  conjunction  with  the  other;  therefore,  Government 
contracts  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Third.  In  most  establishments  it  would  not  be  practical  to  separate 
Government  contracts  from  other  work  while  in  process,  as  it  would 
luire  two  distinct  organizations. 

sting  the  above  bill  may  be  stopped  where  it  is,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Waltham  Emery  Wheel  Co., 
C.  E.  Getohell,  President. 


[M.  B.  Shantz  Company,  maunfacturers  of  buttons.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  address  you  in  reference  to  the  bill  now  before  tb^ 
Senate,  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  labor  on  Governme' 
work* 
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We  employ  a  large  number,  of  men.  We  voluntarily  made  the 
hours  of  labor  fifty-five  per  week.  We  are  not  troubled  with  unions 
or  nonunions,  as  we  undertake  to  give  our  people  all  the  work  we  can, 
according  to  general  business  Conditions,  and  they  seem  well  satisfied. 
If  our  orders  and  conditions  required  longer  hours,  on  Government 
work  or  otherwise,  we  should  want  the  privilege  of  expediting  the 
work.  We  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  people,  because  we  earn 
all  we  can  for  them  and  for  us. 

We  believe  if  this  bill  is  passed  in  regard  to  Government  work  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  have  to  apply  to  private  indus- 
tries, limiting  manufacturers  as  well  as  their  employees,  and  would  be 
disastrous  not  only  to  people  who  do  Government  work  but  to  those 
who  do  not.  We  make  the  claim  that  every  manufacturer  and  his 
employees  should  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  the  establishment  of 
hours  of  labor,  whether  on  Government  work  or  otherwise,  and 
according  to  conditions  existing  in  the  localities,  which  must  be  varied. 
We  can  not  understand  how  a  rigid  system,  as  proposed  by  this  bill, 
would  work,  and  we  sincerely  hope  this  bill  will  not  pass  the  Senate. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  B.  Shantz  Go. 


Office  of  the  Granttevitxe  Manufacturing  Company, 

Augusta,  Qa.,  December  9, 190%. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sib:  The  so-called  eight-hour  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be 
of  great  detriment  to  the  manufacturers  all  over  the  country.  The 
reasons  are  obvious  to  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  for  the 
information  of  your  committee  I  will  briefly  state  a  few. 

First.  The  majority  of  the  manufacturers  who  undertake  Govern- 
ment work  also  manufacture  for  the  general  public;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  operate  plants  on  two  different  scales  of  hours. 

Second.  The  majority  of  plants  in  this  country  work  over  eight 
hours  a  day  from  necessity,  and  if  they  undertook  Government  work 
they  could  not  obtain  two  shifts  of  hands  to  work  eight  hours  each  or 
less  time. 

Third.  The  result  would  be  that  the  Government  would  have  to  pay 
higher  for  their  supplies  than  the  general  public,  as  but  few  manu- 
facturers would  fit  themselves  to  do  Government  work  exclusively. 
Fourth.  The  law  would  limit  the  earning  power  of  the  workmen. 
Respectfully, 

T.  I.  Hickman, 
President  and  Treasurer  Qranitewtte  Manufacturing  Co. 


[The  Olean  Glass  Company,  manufacturers  of  superior  quality  crystal,  amber,  and 
blue  bottles,  prescription  ware,  flasks,  wines,  beers,  minerals,  sodas,  etc.,  melted 
and  annealed  by  natural  gas.] 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  find  in  reading  over  the  House  resolution  No.  3076, 
on  the  subject  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  Government  contracts. 
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that  this  law  will  work  a  great  injustice  upon  us  as  manufacturers  of 
bottles  for  contractors  who  are  supplying  you  with  ink,  mucilage,  and 
other  liquids. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  keep  the  Government  work  sepa- 
rate, as  that  would  compel  us  to  cease  work  on  such  contracts  at  the 
end  of  eight  hours,  while  employees  working  side  by  side  on  other 
contracts  would  be  obliged  to  work  a  longer  period.  This  would  not 
only  be  an  injustice  to  the  workmen  themselves,  but  would  curtail 
their  earning  power,  as  part  of  this  work  is  done  piecework.  This  would 
also  cause  a  spirit  of  discontent  and,  we  believe,  would  thoroughly 
demoralize  at  least  25  per  cent  of  our  employees. 

It  seems  that  the  manufacturer  or  contractor  should  be  entitled  to 
some  consideration  on  this  proposition,  but  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn  the  arguments  of  the  labor leaders  that  a  law  of  this  nature  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  workmen,  we  do  not  believe  they  would  consist- 
ently combat  the  impracticability  of  applying  this  to  the  average 
manufacturer  or  contractor  who  solicits  Government  work. 

We  therefore  trust  that  your  committee  will  report  unfavorably  on 
this  bill,  as  it  is  unjust  and  impracticable  from  a  manufacturer's  stand- 
point, and  a  business  demoralizer. 
We  are  yours,  respectfully, 

The  Olean  Glass  Co., 
T.  H.  Panooast, 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


[Handlan  Warehouse  Company,  general  storage  and  forwarding.] 

St.  Louis,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ^ 

Washington  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sib:  Referring  to  House  resolution  3076,  now  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  beg  to  ask  you,  as 
representatives  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  and 
employers  of  labor,  to  give  the  above-mentioned  bill  eliminating  the 
hours  of  daily  service  employed  on  Government  work,  your  serious 
attention,  as  we  believe,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  it  should  not  be 


First.  Vfe  think  it  is  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed 
to  establish  the  hours  that  he  should  employ  his  men  according  to 
many  local  conditions,  whether  holidays,  customs,  and  other  things 
that  should  be  and  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  You  are  also 
aware  that  the  condition  of  some  things  that  are  manufactured  will 
not  allow  without  serious  loss  eliminating  as  suggested  by  the  above- 
mentioned  bill. 

Second.  You  are  aware  that  on  Government  contracts  we  have  to 
make  certain  deliveries  at  a  specified  time,  and  there  are  many  times 
when  delays  will  occur  which  are  entirely  beyond  our  control,  which 
can  be  made  up  by  working  overtime,  holidays,  etc.,  and  save  a  great 
loss  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Government. 

Third.  We  have  never  worked  overtime  where  it  would  be  any  detri- 
ment to  the  man's  health,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  at  a  " 
when  they  were  willing  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  in  increase  in  pay 
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fact,  in  most  cases  we  have  taken  a  kind  of  verbal  vote  in  our  different 
places,  asking  the  hours  and  nights  that  they  would  want  to  work 
overtime,  so  as  to  get  the  general  consent  and  ideas  of  those  who  wish 
to  work. 

•  Fourth.  In  our  establishment  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  des- 
ignate which  work  is  turned  out  for  the  Government  and  which  is  turned 
out  for  the  general  merchant. 

Fifth.  In.  many  cases  we  bid  on  large  lots  of  different  classes  of 
material,  some  or  which  we  make  and  some  of  which  we  purchase  from 
others.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  Government  to 
make  these  contracts  and  live  up  to  the  rules  and  regulations  that  they 
have  always  tried  to — that  is,  by  giving  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der on  all  the  material — as  there  would  be  some  things  that  he  would 
have  to  purchase  from  a  subcontractor,  but  if  the  penalty  from  the 
producing  these  goods  on  other  than  the  eight-hour  day  would  be 
involved,  you  will  necessarily  see  that  we  could  not  purchase  same 
and  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  the  excess  or  the  man  would 
have  to  do  without  bidding.  We  have  been  here  in  business  for  about 
forty  years,  and  are  perfectly  familiar  with  what  we  are  talking  about 
and  what  has  occurred  in  the  past  and  what  would  be  apt  to  occur  in 
the  future.  Therefore  you  will  surely  look  into  the  matter  of  this 
law  before  letting  it  go  by  with  institutions  that  have  been  going  on 
for  years  and  expect  to  continue  unless  the  laws  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  they  nave  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  classes  that  come  and 
go  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  while  the  same  old  institu- 
tions are  in  the  same  place  forever  and  ever. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  close  attention  and  see  that  the  bill 
will  not  pass,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Handlan  Warehouse  Co., 
E.  W.  Handlan, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[Shultz  Belting  Company,  manufacturers  of  Schultz  patent  sable  rawhide  belting, 
genuine  rawhide  lace  leather,  Shultz's  patent  pulley  cover,  belt  dressing,  and  belt 
cement] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon,  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor », 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  remonstrate  against  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  bill  H.  R.  3076,  as  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  to  the 
manufacturers  and  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  men.  In  our  line  of  busi- 
ness we  handle  goods  that  are  perishable,  and  which  require  certain 
manipulation  in  process  of  tanning  leather;  we  could  not  work  two 
shifts  of  men.  If  we  should  run  eight  hours  where  we  now  run  ten, 
we  would  have  a  number  of  hides  left  over,  which  in  the  warm  weather 
would  decompose  before  we  get  them  in  the  tan  vats,  causing  us  great 
loss. 

We  think  that  all  these  things  are  best  left  to  the  manufacturer  and 
his  own  employees,  and  the  less  interference  by  laws  placed  upon  our 
statute  books  the  better  for  the  manufacturer,  better  for  the  em- 
ployees, and  better  for  the  country. 
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We  sell  goods  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  individuals  all  over 
the  world,  and  this  would  involve  us  in  trouble.  We  do  not  know 
where  the  goods  are  to  go  when  we  are  manufacturing  them.  We 
can  not  tell  whether  we  will  sell  part  of  them  to  the  Government  and 
part  in  the  open  market  or  not.  So  we  could  not  run  a  double-barreled 
arragement.  No  man  knows  who  is  going  to  wear  the  leather  when 
he  throws  in  the  hide. 

In  our  line  of  business  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  enough  skilled 
labor  to  run  two  shifts,  and  if  we  had  two  shifts  we  could  not  handle 
them.  In  our  line  of  business  it  would  be  an  impossibility.  It  is 
simply  this:  It  would  kill  the  manufacturing  interests  in  this  country, 
and  we  would  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 

One-third  of  our  business  is  export  business,  and  we  have  trade  all 
over  the  world,  as  you  will  notice  by  this  letter  sheet.     We  are  ship- 

Eing  now  to  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Italy.  Now,  if  we  were 
andicapped  by  Government  laws  that  would  hamper  our  business, 
we  would  have  to  give  up  all  our  export  trade,  even  if  we  were  able 
to  continue  business  in  this  country. 

We  hope  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  kill  that  bill  for  all  time  to  come. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Shultz  Belting  Co., 

J.  A.  J.  Shultz,  President. 


[Chas.  T.  Bainbridge's  Sons,  makers  of  paper  goods.] 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Yesterday  I  wrote  you  in  opposition  to  House  bill  3076. 
I  wrote  as  a  business  man  and  gave  you  my  reasons  for  opposing  it. 

Now  I  want  to  write  in  favor  of  it  as  a  Democratic  politician.  You 
see  it  is  this  way:  We  Democrats  have  made  some  verv  bad  mistakes. 
For  instance,  "  16  to  1"  and  the  more  recent  "coal"  plank. 

We  were  looking  for  an  issue  and  "did  not  really  mean  anything," 
and  would  not  have  done  what  we  said  we  would  do  any  more  than  the 
Republicans  do. 

You  see  if  your  committee  will  only  report  this  bill  and  get  the 
Senate  to  pass  it,  and  get  the  President  to  sign  it,  why  then  we  Demo- 
crats can  go  before  the  people  and  say,  "Oh,  never  mind  what  we  said; 
see  what  the  Republicans  really  did." 
Yours,  respectfully, 

R.  W.  Bainbridge, 
Chairman  Democratic  General  Committee,  County  of  Kings. 
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[Pooley  Furniture  Company,  makers  of  artistic  cabinet  work.] 

Philadelphia,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  3076,  now  before  you,  as  a  Penn 
sylvania  corporation  we  would  respectfully  protest  against  its  adop- 
tion and  passage  for  the  following  reasons: 

We  have  over  200  skilled  mechanics  in  our  employ  who  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  work  ten  hours  per  day. 

The  limiting  of  hours  of  labor  in  private  establishments  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  our  business  the  adoption  of  the  bill  would  work  against  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturer,  at  times  subjecting  him  to  great  loss. 
As  an  illustration:  A  contract  is  taken  to  be  finished  at  a  given  time. 
Unlooked  for  delays  and  developments  take  place  in  obtaining  raw 
materials  and  in  their  treatment,  placing  the  manufacturer  in  the  posi- 
tion where  he  could  not  make  iris  deliveries  of  the  manufactured 
Eroducts  within  his  contract,  as  he  could  not  work  overtime  no  matter 
ow  willing  his  men  would  be  to  do  so  or  how  much  it  would  be  to 
their  interest  to  assist  their  employer  to  fill  his  contract  within  the 
time  limit;  furthermore,  it  would  not  be  practical  to  work  two  sets  of 
men  on  the  same  work  at  different  times  during  the  day. 
•  In  this  land  of  liberty  and  freedom  every  mechanic  should  have  the 
right  to  work  as  many  hours  per  day  as  he  thinks  it  is  to  his  interest 
to  do  so. 

Trusting  you  will  use  your  influence  and  do  all  in  your  power  to 
defeat  the  bill, 

Yours,  truly,  Pooley  Furniture  Company, 

W.  F.  Wagner. 


[Southard  Robertson  Company,  stove  founders.] 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Your  consideration  of  House  Resolution  No.  3076,  now 
before  the  Senate,  should  be  on  national  grounds  only. 

It  without  doubt  originated  and  has  been  pushed  to  its  present  posi- 
tion solely  by  the  paid  labor  agitators. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  strictly  unconstitutional,  and  while  in  its  present 
shape  mainly  directed  as  affecting  Government  contractors,  etc. 

It  is  evidently  designed  eventually  to  reach  all  branches  of  industry, 
and  even  to  the  farmer  And  his  helpers.  We  in  the  manufactures 
line  in  this  free  country  are  opposed  to  it  and  sincerely  hope  it  may 
not  be  favorably  reported. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  W.  Robertson 
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[Emil  Weissbrod  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  fancy  leather  goods.] 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  House  reso- 
lution No.  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

We  are  against  this  bill  becoming  a  law,  and  are  urging  an  unfavor- 
able report,  and  give  some  reasons  oelow  why  we  are  against  it. 
We  earnestly  hope  it  will  not  pass. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Emil  Weissbrod  &  Sons, 

Per  Emil  Weissbrod. 


In  a  free  country  like  this  a  manufacturer  should  be  allowed  a  free 
hand  to  carry  on  his  business  regarding  hours  of  labor  according  to 
his  needs  ana  the  general  conditions  in  each  locality. 

The  passage  of  the  proposed  law  would  be  unwarranted  trespass  upon 
the  individual  rights  of  manufacturer  and  laborer;  it  would  limit  the 
earning  power  of  the  workman,  and  is  not  constitutional. 

The  law  is  proposed  by  organized  labor,  which  represents  only  a 
small  part  of  tne  laboring  men. 

The  great  volume  of  export  trade  would  be  greatly  curtailed  by  such 
a  law. 


[Excelsior  Knitting  Mills,  manufacturers  of  hosiery  yarns  and  X-L-OR  knit  seamless 

hosiery.] 

Union,  S.  C,  December  8,  1902. 
Hon.  Loins  E.  McComas, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  3076,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  passage  of  tnis  bill.     We  are  frequently  called  upon  to  bid 
on  goods  to  be  furnished  to  the  Government,  and  if  this  law  should  be 
passed  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

We  do  not  have  help  enough  as  it  is,  and  if  the  working  hours  should 
be  restricted,  as  is  contemplated,  it  would  mean  practically  the  closing 
of  half  our  plant. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  it  appears  to  us, 
why  this  bill  should  not  be  passed,  but  the  most  important  of  all  is  the 
individual  right  of  the  workman  to  work  as  long  as  he  pleases. 
Hoping  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this  bill,  we  are 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Emslie  Nicholson,  President 

Mr.  Hatden.  I  have  just  asked  Mr.  Dinkey  about  the  preparation 
of  a  list  such  as  you  suggested,  and  he  says  it  would  be  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  make  out  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  worked  in  the  various  industries  throughout  the  country.  That, 
manifestly,  would  be  a  very  great  work;  but  if  there  was  submitted  to 
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us  a  list  containing  the  places  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  eight-hour 
law  has  been  adopted,  ne  will,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  know 
whether  the  statement  is  true  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  Mr.  Dinkey  will  do  what  he  thinks  it  is 
practicable  for  him  to  do;  but  whatever  he  does  must  be  done  to-day 
or  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Dinkey.  I  should  like  to  review  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  This  list  has  just  now  been  jjiven  to  the  committee. 
I  have  not  read  five  lines  of  it.  We  are  going  to  adjourn  in  a  few 
minutes  and  this  testimony  is  closed.  The  only  privilege  I  can  afford 
you,  gentlemen,  is  that  of  filing  a  list,  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  either 
to-day  or  to-morroyr. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  will  state  that  if  the  gentleman  will  call  down  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  we  will  give 
him  the  information  he  wants. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  not  give  you  this  list,  because  it  would  delay 
the  printing;  but  you  can  see  the  list  at  Mr.  Morrison's  office. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  MATTHAI. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  ypur  full  name? 

Mr.  Matthai.  W.  H.  Matthai. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Matthai.  I  reside  In  Baltimore,  and  I  am  secretary  of  the 
National  Enameling  Stamp  Company  ana  branch  manager  of  the  Bal- 
timore branch. 

The  Chairman.  Your  goods  are  sold  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Matthai.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Matthai. 

Mr.  Matthai.  We  make  a  general  line  of  sheet-metal  goods. 

I  have  been  absent  from  the  city  for  c^uite  a  while,  and  the  letter 
addressed  to  me  in  Baltimore  arrived  during  my  absence.  1  have  not 
had  time  to  take  the  matter  up  and  I  really  do  not  know  the  purport 
of  the  bill;  but  from  the  testimony  that  has  been  given,  as  our  goods 
are  goods  that  are  on  the  open  market,  I  think  we  are  excepted.  The 
eight-hour  law  in  our  business  would  be  as  impracticable  as  it  would 
be  if  applied  to  some  of  the  different  classes  of  business  which  are 
represented  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  can  relieve  your  mind.  Your 
business  seems  to  be  clearly  within  the  exception. 

If  anything  occurs  to  you  gentlemen  who  either  favor  or  oppose 
this  bill  you  mav  present  it  to-morrow  in  writing  and  it  will  be  printed 
with  our  record,  provided  we  regard  it  as  relevant  and  proper  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Morrison.  After  submitting  our  statement  and  list  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  side  I  would  like  to  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  seeing  any  statement  they  may  submit  in  rebuttal. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  see  their  list. 

We  will  allot  six  hours  to-morrow  for  argument,,  giving  three  hours 
to  each  side.  You  will  please  give  to  the  committee,  before  we  meet 
at  10  o'clock,  the  names  of  the  persons  that  are  to  address  the  committee 
and  the  order  to  be  observed  in  the  argument.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
eight- hour  law  ought  to  be  fully  argued  in  six  hours. 
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Mr.  Herbert.   The  shorter  the  limit  of  the  hours  of  labor  the 

greater  the  argument  that  could  be  made  against  it.     I  think  that  three 
ours  on  a  side  is  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  determined  that  whatever  report 
is  to  be  made  upon  this  bill  shall  go  to  this  Congress  in  time  to  be 
disposed  of  at  this  session. 

There  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee  a  partial  list  of  the  crafts 
and  callings  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  whose 
members  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  those  working  less  than  ten 
hours  a  day. 
The  lists  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  M0BRIS0N,  SECRETARY  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

I  herewith  submit  a  partial  list  of  the  crafts  and  callings  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  whose  members  work  eight 
and  nine,  and  less  than  ten  hours  per  day.  You  will  note  that  these 
statements  are  compiled  from  official  information  furnished  by  the 
presidents,  or  secretaries,  of  these  different  unions.  The  conditions 
as  to  hours  of  labor  are  practically  universal  throughout  the  trades. 
Wherever  practicable,  the  names  of  the  firms  and  their  locations  have 
been  given.  To  give  the  name  of  every  small  employer  for  whom  the 
men  work  would  require  too  voluminous  a  statement.  These  state- 
ments will  be  found  to  be  accurate. 

BAKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERS. 

F.  H.  Harzbecker,  secretary  of  the  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Con- 
fectioners' International  Union,  makes  the  following  statement: 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  eight-and-a-half  hour  workday. 

In  the  following  all  work  but  nine  hours  per  day:  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
Alton,  HI.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Denver,  Colo.;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
Belleville,  111.;  Quincy,  111.;  Lorain,  Ohio;  Brockton,  Mass.;  Marion, 
Ind. 

BOILER  MAKERS  AND  IRON-SHIP  BUILDERS. 

William  J.  Gilthorpe,  secretary  of  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron-Ship 
Builders,  makes  the  following  statement: 

In  Chicago  we  have  all  shops  working  nine  hours;  outside,  eight 
hours. 

Birmingham,  nine  hours. 

Cleveland,  nine  hours  in  shipyard  and  shops. 

Buffalo,  nine  hours  in  shipyard  and  shops. 

Boston,  nine  hours  all  around. 

Jersey  City,  nine  hours  in  shop,  eight  hours  outside. 

San  Francisco,  nine  hours  in  all  shops  except  shipyard,  where  ten 
hours  are  worked. 

St.  Louis,  nine  hours  in  shop,  eight  hours  outside. 

Bavonne,  nine  hours  in  shop,  eight  hours  outside. 

Baltimore,  nine  hours  in  all  shops,  and  shipyard  10  hours. 

New  Orleans,  nine  hours  all  around. 
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Brooklyn,  nine  hours  in  shop,  eight  hours  outside. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  nine  hours  in  shop,  eight  hours  in  Government 
yards. 

Seattle,  nine  hours  all  around,  except  Moran's  shipyard. 
Mobile,  nine  hours  all  around. 
Vallejo,  eight  hours  in  navy-yard. 
Pittsburg,  nine  hours  in  shop,  eight  hours  outside. 
Hoboken,  nine  hours  in  shop,  eignt  hours  outside. 
Elizabeth,  nine  hours  in  shop,  ten  hours  in  shipyard. 
Staten  Island,  nine  hours  in  shop,  ten  hours  in  shipyard. 
Honolulu,  nine  hours  all  around. 

BOOKBINDERS. 

James  W.  Dougherty,  secretary  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Eight-hour  day. — Spokane,  Wash.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Sacramento;  Butte. 

Nine-hour  day. — New  York;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Chi- 
cago; Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Topeka,  Eans. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Galveston,  Tex.;  Indianajsolis,  Ind.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
Austin,  Tex.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Springfield,  111.; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Duluth,  Minn.;  Cedar  Rapids; 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BREWERY  WORKMEN. 

Louis  Kemper,  secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  the  United  Brew- 
ery Workmen,  makes  the  following  statement: 

At  present  we  have  secured  the  8-hour  day  in  the  following 
localities:  Chicago,  111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Denver,  and  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  Sacramento  and  Bakersfield, 
Cal.;  Butte,  Helena,  and  Anaconda,  Mont;  Houston,  Galveston, 
Dallas,  Austin,  San  Antonio,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ;  Seattle,  George- 
town, Tacoma,  and  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Marion,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Belleville, III. ; 
Portland,  Oreg. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  the  States  already  mentioned,  excepting  the  above-mentioned 
cities,  the  9-hour  day  prevails  in  all  breweries.  In  addition  thereto  we 
have  the  9-hour  day  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  part  of  Pennsylvania;  all  through  New 
Hampshire,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Alabama,  part  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BRICKLAYERS  AND  STONE  MASONS.    (UNAFFILIATED.) 

In  this  trade  the  8  and  9  hour  is  almost  universal.  The  majority  of 
bricklayers  only  work  8  hours  per  day. 
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BRICK,  TILE,   AND  TERRA  GOTTA  WORKERS. 

Geo.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  International  Brick,  Tile,  and  Terra 
Cotta  Workers'  Alliance  makes  the  following  statement: 

We  have  at  the  present  time  working  eight  hours  a  day:  Chicago, 
111.;  Jacksonville,  111.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Eewanee, 
111.;  Streator,  111.;  Peoria,  111.;  Racine,  Wis.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Boone,  Iowa. 

The  following  cities  have  the  nine-hour  dav:  Oakland,  Stockton,  and 
Lincoln,  Cal. :  Boise  City,  Idaho;  Coffeyvilfe,  Eans. ;  and  the  rest  of 
our  membership  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Belleville,  111. ;  Edwardsville,  Glen 
Carbon,  Grant  Park,  111. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Lehigh,  Iowa;  Manitowac, 
Wis.;  Montezuma,  Hillsdale,  Mecca,  Clinton,  Terra  Haute,  New 
Albany,  Ind.:  Ironton,  Ohio;  Cayuga,  Ind.;  Ashland,  Ky.;  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

BRIDGE  AND  STRUCTURAL  IRON  WORKERS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cities,  bridge  and  structural  iron 
workers  are  working  eight  hours  per  day.  The  American  Bridge 
Company,  controlling  about  80  per  cent  of  the  bridge  building  of 
this  country,  works  its  men  8  hours  per  day.  Boston,  Reading,  and 
Scranton  are  working  on  the  9-hour  basis. 

CARPENTERS. 

Frank  Duffy,  secretary  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Seventy  thousand  members  of  our  organization  in  350  cities  are 
enjoying  the  8-hour  day;  about  30,000  of  that  number  in  100  cities 
have  the  Saturday  half  holiday.  Fifty  thousand  members  in  625 
cities  work  but  9  hours  daily. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

T.  Atkinson,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  makes  the  following  statement: 

In  the  following  cities  they  work  8  hours,  with  the  exception  of  Sat- 
urday, when  they  only  work  4  hours:  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  and 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  HI. ;  Denver,  Colo. ;  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 

In  the  following  cities  they  work  8  hours  per  day:  Albany,  Boston, 
and  vicinity,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  New 
Haven,  New  Rochelle,  Orange,  Philadelphia,  Port  Chester,  Providence, 
Rochester,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Springfield,  Stamford, 
Washington,  Mt.  Clair,  McKees  Rocks,  Greeley,  and  Roland,  N.  Y.; 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  London,  Canada,  52  hours  per  week; 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  50  hours  per  week. 

The  following  three  cities  work  9  hours  per  day:  Newport  News, 
Va. ;  Hamilton,  Canada,  and  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
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WOOD  CARVERS. 


M.  A.  Brinkman,  secretary  of  the  International  Wood  Carvers' 
Association,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Denver,  Colo. :  Hoot  per  week. 

McPhee  A  McGinty 54 

Sayre  A  Newton  Company  ...  54 

Mathews 54 

Bingham 54 

Hallack  A  Howard 54 

Gustavson 54 

A.  Parker 60 

Paulson  Company 54 

Dayton,  Ohio: 

Stomps  A  Burkhard 60 

Barney  &  Smith 57 

John  Bouser  Company 54 

Burkhard  tFurnitureCompany  60 

Ohmer  Sons  Company 60 

Springfield,  Ohio: 

Springfield  Cask  Company  ...  59 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

S.  C.  Gladwin 48 

Rohimer  A  Hays 48 

Jos.  P.  Hunt 48 

Joe  Schmitt 44 J 

Geo.  Talkhaber 48 

Shellenhaeger 44} 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Wolverine  Manufacturing 

Company 60 

American  Radiator  Company.  53} 

Al.  Nigard 54 

Wilton  Reuther  Company 50 

J.  Jangwirth  A  Co 54 

Possehve  Brothers 60 

Grand  Rapids: 

Waddell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany   55$ 

Widdecomb   Furniture  Com- 
pany    56 

Widdecomb,  John 56 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Brooks  Household  Company.  48 

Geo.  E.  Heidenreich 48 

Fisher  A  Gerouch 48 

Reynolds  Piano  Company 48 

F.  C.  Broemel 48 

W.  L.  Otis  Company 48 

Chicago,  111.: 

L.  Harsh ea 55 

AyersACo 54 

Smith  A  Barnes 55 

Weiss  ASantag 49} 

Balknell  &  Patch 55 

Hoffman  A  Carpenter 55 

Aug.  Hanske  A  Co 54 

KeenanACo 54 

Cable  Piano  Company 53 

National  Parlor    Furniture 

Company 55 

Mallen  Parlor  Furniture  Com- 
pany    55 

Green    Manufacturing    Com- 
pany    55 

Bauer  Piano  Company 55 

Sprague  A  Smith 55 


Chicago,  111. — C't'd.             Hours  per 
C.  Ehman  A  Co 

week. 

55 

Sanders  A  Co 

54 

Tryber  

55 

Pullman  C.  C.  Company 

J.  Dux 

60 
54 

Hobard  Cable  Company 

Teaple  P.  Company 

E.  Kopruva 

Johnson  Chair  Company 

Harper  Brothers 

54 
55 

52 
55 

55 

Brunswick,  Balke  A  Co 

Zangerle  A  Peterson 

54 
55 

J.  rfartman 

Atlas  Parlor  Furniture  Com- 
pany   

54 
55 

Straub  Piano  Company 

John  Gerts .. 

59} 
54 

Christianson    Cabinet    Com- 
pany   «. 

54 

Sherman  Piano  Company 

Ketchom  A  Rothchifd 

Dawson  Brothers 

Strohber  Piano  Company 

Bent  Piano  Company 

A.  J.  Johnson  Company 

H.  W.  Cowan  ACo 

Smith  A  Nixon  Piano  Company 
Decorator  Supply  Company . . 
D.  A  Hie  Carving  Company  . . . 
Horn  Brothers 

53 
55 
55 
55 
54 
55 
54 
57 
48 
51 
54 

Nonnast  Company 

55 

J.  Colby  A  Son.  .1 

54 

Winsor  Building  Company... 
Allen  town,  Pa.: 

A.  KrollACo 

55 
56} 

Backmann 

A.  Buchler  A  Co 

55 

57 

A.  WelterACo 

66} 
56} 

A.  Yeager  ACo 

Johnson  A  Schwartz 

55 

Berlin,  Ont. : 

D.  Hibner 

F.  Kreiner 

Berlin  Furniture  Company. . . 

Simpson  ACo 

Anther  A  Co 

59 
59 
59 
59 
59 

Piano  Company 

55 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

L.  Licht 

44 

ElfleinASon 

54 

Heinzelman 

Morris  A  Selover 

44 

44 

White,  Potter,  Page  A  Co 

Marcotte  A  Co 

53 
44 

Pottier  A  Stymus .... 

44 

Baltimore,  Md. : 

F.  X.  Gonter 

54 

William  Knabe  A  Co 

Ph.  Hiss  A  Co 

54 
54 

M.  L.  Him  me  I  A  Son 

C.  F.  Mexslalm  A  Co 

54 
54 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Hours  per  week. 

Worn  &  Co 44 

Brook  Casket  Company 52 

Schneider  A  Son 49 

Haertiss 44 

P.  Lauckhardt 44 

F.  L.  Loomis 58 

Hiebner  ACo 49 

BallanceASon 44 

Medicos  A  Son T  44 

D.S.  HessACo 44 

SheUer 44 

Herter  ABro 44 

Palmer  A  Embury 48 

Shrienkeisen  Company 44 

BossertASon 59 

Ringholm 44 

Brunswick  A  Balke 44 

Coburn  Bros 44 

A.  J.  Newton 58 

J.  Johnson 44 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Kurtzman  A  Co 54 

Chase  &  Baker 54 

Frank  Dorn 54 

Stuhdmuller 54 

Metz  & ;  Meyer 54 

Pullman  Car  Company 54 

Stene  A  Thyman 54 

Pan  Metalic  Company 51 

Chas.  F.Reif 54 

Boston,  Mass. : 

John  Evens 44 

Casson  A  Irving; 44 

Schopperley,  W.  S 44 

ForgA  Miller 44 

Sleepellink  A  Kins 44 

Hutchings  Organ  Company ...  44 

Davenport  Company 44 

Emereon  Piano  Company 44 

Shales  &  May 44 

Chickering  A  Son 44 

Everett  Piano  Company 44 

Mason  A  Hamlin 44 

Conlan.P.  1 44 

Bolris  ASon 50 

G.  H.Carter 44 

C.  E.  Cummings 50 

Hull,  Stickney  A  Twichell ...  44 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Dittgen  A  Devesse  Company  .  54 

H.  Dams 54 

Meader  Furniture  Company. .  57 J 

A.  Remde 56 

Wilhelm  Company 54 

Kleeman  Company 54 

KloakBros 54 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Chas.  Emmel 44 

Ives  A  Pond 50 

W.  F.  Boss 44 

H.  Durner 44 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Bank 53 

Bossona 53 

Cornell 53 

Doll 54 


New  York,  N.  Y.— C't'd.    Hours  per  week. 

Smith's 54 

Stein  way 55 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Hayden  Co 54 

J.  Cannineton  Company 50 

Bernard  A  Simons 54 

Hubbard  A  Eldridge 54 

Langstowe  A  Fowler 54 

F.Fabry 54 

Mitchelson 54 

Miller  Cab  Company 54 

Kuhnert  A  Half. 54 

Rhuda  Carving  Works 54 

Batavia,  Ny.  W.  W.  Company  54 

Kecham  A  Co.,  Elmira 54 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. : 

BerkyAGay 56 

Berky,  Wm 55 

Fancy  Furniture  Com pany ...  56 
Grand  Rapids  Chair  Company .  56 
Grand  Rapids  Table  Company  56 
Grand  Rapids  Desk  Company .  55 
Grand  Rapids  School  Furni- 
ture Company. . 56 

Hake  Manufacturing  Company  53 

Karman  Bros 56 

Law  Furniture  Company 56 

Meuller  A  Stack 56 

Michigan  Chair  Company 55 

Nelson  A  Matter ." 55 

Oriel  Cab  Company 55 

Phoenix  Furniture  Company.  54 

Royal  Furniture  Company ...  56 

Rettings  A  Sweet 55} 

Skinner  A  Steinman 56 

Sligh  Manufacturing  Company  55 

StickevBros 56 

Schaener  Job  Company 50 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Indianapolis  Chair  Company.  53 

Central  Chair  Company ". .  55 

Cabinet  Makers  Union 53 

M.  S.  Kinnet  A  Son 58 

Indianapolis  Carpenter  Manu- 
facturing Company 48 

National  Chair  Company 48 

Union  Embossing  Company..  50 

Aetna  Cabinet  Company 48 

Foster  Lumber  Company 50 

Thomas  Madden,  Son  A  Co  . .  58 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

E.  Becker 59  . 

C.  Kirschner 57 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Montetice  Canning —  54- 

Mathew  Bros 54 

Walleger  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany    54 

Milwaukee  Patent  Company . .  54 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

St.  Paul  Furniture  Company  .  59 

Aaron  Carlson 59 

J.  S.  Bradstreet 54 

N.  W.  Car  Art.  Company  ....  54 

R.  Mitchell  Company . . . . 49 

Leblance  Company 54 
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Hours  per  week. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — C't'd. 

Allerd  &  Decker 54 

Metge  Company 50 

Hill 50 

Matard 54 

Grand  Trunk  Railway 58 

W.  LeattCompany 50 

Castle  &Co 54 

New  Orleans,  La. : 

Kramer 54 

R.  L.8chmidt 54 

Petit  &  Boh 54 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Hartman  Brooks 44 

T.  E.  Coney 59 

I.  R.  Lamb 44 

Brunswick-Balke  Company  . .  44 

Wilson  A  Adams 44 

C.  H.  Huber&Bro 44 

L.  Loeffler 44 

Robb 44 

Schrinkhuson 44 

Kantor 44 

Wm.  Baumgarten 44 

Potter  &  Stymus 44 

Jackson  Iron  Works 44 

Herts  Bros 44 

Sterlenberg 44 

Girike 44 

Cottier  &*Co 44 

W.  Lepp 44 

Wm.  Keck 44 

Henizelman 44 

Newcomb  Company 44 

Jas.  Noonan 44 

Steinway  A  Sons 44 

Coburn  Bros 44 

Schotters 44 

Newman 44 

Allard 44 

Derleht&Co 44 

Hester  Bros 44 

Hentishe  Company 44 

Hess&Co 44 

Hoster 44 

Schlich 44 

Johnstone 44 


Hours  per  week. 
New  York,  N.  Y.— CTd. 

G.  C.Teint 44 

Lanchart 44 

Kimbel 44 

L.  Licht 44 

F.  Dieter&Son 44 

Beckwagner 44 

Abelrason 44 

Riegers . 44 

Palmer  Company 48 

Paul  &  Johns 44 

Hubner&Co 49* 

Hildebrandt 44 

C.  Sibearg 44 

Ludwick  A  Co 49 

Marcotte 44 

Biershink 44 

Kern 44 

Becker  A  Co 48 

Medicus  Company 49$ 

Toronto,  Canada: 

Gerhard  A  Heintzman 50 

Mendelssohn  Piano 47 

Mason  A  Rich  Piano 50 

A.  S.  Nordheimer 50 

Dominion  Organ  and  Piano 

Company 50 

Thomas  Organ  Company 50 

Cobban  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany    50 

Holbrook  A  Mollington 44 

W.  A.  McCormack 44 

J.Smeal 44 

A.  Densmore 44 

New  Haven,  Conn. : 

A.  W.  Burritt  A  Co 

W.W.StJohn 

Tracy  Bros.  Company 

N.  H.  Clock  Company 

Stirling  Company 

W.  A.  Boehm  Company 

Aioleon  Company 

Gale  A  Towne  Company ... 

B.  Schoninger  Company 

Wilcox  A  White  Company. 
P.  Mathuspeck  Company . . . 


54 
53 
48 
59 
59 
50 
59 
59 
54 
59 
55 


CHAIN   MAKERS'   NATIONAL  UNION. 


Russell  H.  Mohler,  secretary  Chain  Makers'  National  Union,  makes 
the  following  statement: 

The  number  of  chain  makers  are  between  1,000  and  1,100. 

About  half  of  them  work  8  hours,  the  other  half  9  hours,  and 
almost  all  have  half  holiday  during  the  summer. 

Standard  Chain  Company,  John  C.  Schmidt,  president;  T.  J.  Davis, 

{ general  manager.  Main  office,  Frick  building.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Plants 
ocated  as  follows:  Two  in  York,  Pa.;  Braadock,  Pa.;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Marion,  Ind.;  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  and  Carlisle,  Pa.  All  organ- 
ized but  Carlisle,  and  Lebanon,  which  is  a  Government  shop,  and  not 
affiliated  with  us. 

Independent  plants. — Woodhouse  Chain  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Seneca  Chain  Company,  Kent,  Ohio;  McKay  plant,  McKees  Bocks, 
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Pa.;  Chillicotte  &  Evans,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Thirty-second  street  shop, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Jones  &  Laugnlins,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Columbus  Cham 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Corbett  Hayden  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  American  Chain  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  East  Chicago,  Ind.;  Nixdorf  Chain  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Woodall  plant,  Maxwell,  Ind. ;  Todd  Oben  Chain  Com- 

guiy,  Jefferson ville,  Ind. ;  Marysville  plant,  Cumberland  County,  Pa. ; 
radlee  Company,  Philadelphia;  Frankford,  Philadelphia;  Troy,  N.  Y. 

coopers'  intebnational  union. 

J.  A.  Cable,  secretary  Coopers'  International  Union,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

^  Firms  working  their  coopers  8  hours  by  agreement — Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth  Brewing  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  all  breweries,  Houston,  Tex.;  Aaolph  Wittekindt, 
Evansville,  Ind.;  all  breweries,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.;  all  breweries, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  all  breweries  and  wineries,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Firms  working  their  coopers  9  hours  a  day  by  agreement: 

Baltimore,  Jaa. — A.  Pfeil  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Cooperage  Company, 
H.  S.  Wicklfein,  Edward  Reahl,  Wm.  Wakerfauser,  Franz  Dahms,  Bott 
&  Son,  George  Metzger,  W.  Minch,  Schinn  &  Becker,  Roth  &  Sons. 

Buffalo,  iVT  Y. — John  Schock,  Commony  Brothers,  Jno.  Stanton  & 
Sons,  Robt.  Steinke,  Louis  Schmidt,  Peter  Pfile,  Fitzgerald  Brothers, 
Jno.  B.  Kraus,  Jos.  Kraus  &  Son,  Philip  Floss,  Joseph  Kurtz,  Quinn 
&  Nolan,  Richard  Rettig,  Meyer  &  Son,  Peter  Arand. 

Chicago,  111. — Thaler  Brothers.  Fred  Lauerman,  Fred  Dittos,  Phoe- 
nix Shop,  Yercher  Brothers,  Henry  Sheridan,  Wm.  Shaefer,  A. 
Dypold;  Lorenz  Benecdk,  H.  Hatsche,  Nick  Schmitzens. 

uinctnnati,  Ohio. — Hessellerock  &  Co. ,  George  Albert  &  Co. ,  Henry 
Alberts,  G.  Adrion,  David  Bass,  Hauser,  Brenner  &  Fath,  Albert 
Beck,  Schott  Cooperage  Company,  Conrad  Knoechel,  Wm.  Dieringer, 
Louis  Haeule,  Geo.  Fischer,  Wm.  Weterer,  M.  Eichnar,  Frank  Kobe. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Ferdinand  Weidenmann,  Wilhelm  Noos,  Albert 
Hetzel. 

DetroiLMich. — Wm.  Sauer  &  Son,  John  Hoffman,  John  Wacker. 

fort  Worth,  Tex.— C.  Hoencke  &  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Western  Barrel  Company,  Frank  Tupa,  Joseph 
Klinkner,  Chas.  Rossenberger,  W.  W.  Banik. 

New  Orleans,  La. — All  brewery  coopers  in  Rhode  Island.  All 
brewery  coopers  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  Pa. " 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Stecher  Cooperage  Company,  Christian  Pestle,  and 
all  breweries. 

San  Francisco. — All  cooper  shops. 

Worcester,  Mass. — All  breweries. 

Portland,  Or  eg. — All  employers  of  coopers. 

CORE  MAKERS. 

John  R.  O'Leary,   secretary  Core  Makers'  International  Union, 
makes  the  following  statement: 
All  core  makers  in  the  following  cities  work  on  a  9-hour  basis: 

S.  Doc,  141 29 
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Boston,  Lynn,  Watertown,  Hydepark,  Cambridge,  Salem,  Waltham, 
Somerville,  Mass.;  New  York,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Yonkers,  sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  Hoboken,  Elizabeth,  Plainfield,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  Wheeling,  m  Va.;  Sherlocks, Canton, Ohio;  Purcell Company , 
Massillon,  Ohio;  Newcastle,  Pa.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Troy,  Altwury, 
N.  Y. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Toronto,  Canada,  and  numerous  other  cities  and  individual 
firms  throughout  the  country. 

Our  membership  is  about  8,000  and  it  represents  about  70  per  cent 
of  all  core  makers  in  North  America.  1  would  venture  to  state  that 
fully  40  per  cent  of  our  membership  is  now  on  a  9-hour  basis.  There 
will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  bringing  about  a  complete  change  to  a 
9-hour  day  in  tne  foundry  trade. 

CIGAR  MAKERS. 

Secretary  J.  W.  Perkins  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  8-hour  workday  has  prevailed  in  our  trade  since  1886,  and,  in 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  both 
employers  and  employees. 

We  have  about  40,000  members  who  work  not  more  than  8  hours 
per  day.  In  some  instances,  in  addition  to  this  they  have  the  Satur- 
day half  holiday. 

We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000  union  shops  all  told. 

HAT  AND   CAP  MAKERS. 

Secretary  Maurice  Mikol,  of  the  United  Clojjji  Hat  and  Cap  Makers' 
International  Union,  makes  the  following  statement: 

San  Francisco y  Cal. — M.  March  &  Co.,  Fiest  &  Rosenberg:  Men, 
9  hours;  women,  8£,  with  the  following  holidays  and  half  holidays: 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year,  and  one-half 
day  for  Washington's  Birthday  Decoration  Day,  Labor  Day,  and 
Admission  Day. 

CLOTHING   MAKERS. 

Charles  V.  Peterson,  secretary  Special  Order  Clothing  Makers' 
Union  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  following-named  firms  work  in  Chicago  on  a  9-hour-day 
schedule:  M.  Born  &Co.,  Continental  Tailoring  Company,  Chicago 
Tailoring  Company,  D.  Ancona  &  Co.,  H.  J.  Franks,  Great  Western 
Tailoring  Company,  Fred  Kauffmann,  Howard  Tailoring  Company, 
Carl  Joseph  &  Co.,  Gatzert  &  Co.,  Lamm  &  Co.,  Meyer  &  Co.,  mur- 
phy Brothers,  M.  L.  Obendorf,  Perlberg  &Co.,  Price  &  Co.,  Reinach- 
Ullman  &  Co.,  Rose  &  Co.,  E.  Rose  &  Co.,  Royal  Tailors,  A.  K. 
Singer,  Watt  Tailoring  Company,  Weihe  &  Hoffler,  International 
Tailoring  Company,  Strauss  Brothers. 
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ELECTRICAL  WORKERS. 

H.  W.  Sherman,  secretary  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  makes  the  following  statement: 


St  Louis,  Mo.:<* 

Inside  wiremen 

Hours. 
8 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Continued. 

Linemen 

Philadelpia,  Pa.: 

Inside  wiremen 

Hours. 
9 

Linemen 

New  York  City: « 

8 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

8 

Inside  wiremen 

Linemen 

New  Orleans,  La.  : 

Linemen 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Inside  wiremen 

9 
8 

IrmiHe  wiremen 

Linemen 

8 

Linemen 

Pittsburg,  Pa.:« 

Inside  wiremen 

Washington,.  D.  C. : « 

Inside  wiremen 

8 

Linemen 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Inside  wiremen 

9 

Linemen 

San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

9 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

9 

....;.        8 
9 

9 

9 

Inside  wiremen 

Linemen 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

Linemen 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Inside  wiremen 

9 
8 

Inside  wiremen 

Linemen 

Chicago,  111. : « 

Inside  wiremen 

Linemen 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Inside  wiremen 

Linemen 

Waterbury,  Conn.: 

Inside  wiremen 

Linemen 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Inside  wiremen 

Lineman 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Inside  wiremen 

9 

8 
9 

8 

•  Linemen 

Salt  Lake  City: 

Tnside  w^men 

9 
8 

Linemen 

8 

We  have  almost  a  universal  8  and  9  hour  day. 


ENGINEERS. 

T.  E.  Jenkins,  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Coal  Hoist- 
ing Engineers,  makes  the  following  statement: 
The  engineers  in  the  block  coal  fields  of  Indiana  work  9  hours  per  day. 

FLOUR  AND  CEREAL  MILL  EMPLOYEES. 

A.  E.  Kellington,  secretary  International  Union  of  Flour  and  Cereal 
Mill  Employees,  makes  the  following  statement: 

We  have  the  8-hour  day  in  Minneapolis.  Will  also  state  they  have 
the  8-hour  day  in  the  Tileson  Milk  at  St.  Cloud,  the  mills  at  Hastings, 
also  at  Winona. 

GARMENT  WORKERS. 

B.  Braff,  secretary  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

The  following  firms  work  9  hours  per  day:  Cleveland  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Cutters,  San  Francisco  Cloak  and  Waist  Makers,  New  York 
Cloak  Cutters. 

GLASS-BOTTLE  BLOWERS. 

Mr.  William  Launer,  secretary  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  ana  Canada,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Our  6,000  members  work  8i  hours  per  day;  no  more,  no  less. 


a  Saturday  half  holiday. 
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FLINT-GLASS  WORKERS. 

J.  L.  Dobbins,  secretary  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  wares  made  by  our  members  is  on  a  limited 
basis,  and  when  worked  that  way  the  working  hours  are  8,  with 
the  privilege  of  working  9  if  you  have  not  reached  the  number  of 
pieces  required  to  make  the  day's  work.  All  our  members  stop  work 
at  noon  on  Saturday,  except  the  bottle  blowers  and  machine-made  bottle 
and  jar  workers. 

Trusting  this  will  give  you  the  information  you  desire,  I  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  L.  Dobbins. 

P.  S. — Cutters  and  mold  makers  work  10  hours  and  stop  work  at 
noon  Saturdays. 

The  following  table  gives  the  location  of  the  members,  the  firms  for 
whom  they  work,  the  hours  worked,  wares  made,  and  number  of  men 
engaged  in  each  plant: 


No. 

Location. 

Employer. 

Hours 
worked. 

Wares  made. 

Men. 

1 

Brooklyn 

Four  Plants 

8-9 

9 

84 

8-9 

8-84 

8-«4 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 
9 

10 
9 
8 
9 
9 

10 

8-84 

8-8* 

9 

9 

9 

8-84 

9 

10 
9 
9 

10 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8-84 
9 
9 

General  Hne 

900 

? 

Muncie,  Ind 

Ball  Bros 

Machine  jars 

140 

8 

Alexandria,  Ind 

Pittsburg 

Lippencott  Glass  Co  — 

Chimneys  . .  r ± 

250 

4 

OenenU'Une 

78 

5 

do 

Macbeth  Evans  Co 

do 

Chimneys ±I.L 

160 

6 

Marion.  Ind 

do. I 

828 

7 

Millville 

Whitall  Tatum  Co 

Gill  Bros 

Mold  makers 

81 

8 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 

Moundsville,  W.  Va 

New  York 

Chimneys 

390 

9 
10 

Central  Glass  Co 

Fostoria  Glass  Co 

Strauss  &  Co 

Thin-blown  ware 

General  flint 

172 
120 

11 

Cutters 

45 

1? 

Trenton,  N.  J 

do 

15 

18 

Baltimore,  Md 

Lamp  workers 

84 

14 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J 

Fruit-jar  lids 

15 

15 

Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

N.  Martinsville,  W.  Va . . . 
New  Bedford 

National  Glass  Co 

Company  operative 

Mount     Washington 
Glass  Co. 

General  flint 

44 

16 

do 

80 

17 

do 

28 

19 

PhiUilAlphte  , 

Cutters 

67 

?0 

Port  Jervis 

General  flint 

20 

?1 

Pittsburg 

McKee&Co 

Hemingray  Glass  Co 

Mold  makers ± . 

85 

W 

Muncie,  Ind 

General  flint 

89 

?4 

Montreal,  Canada 

Machine  chimney 

General  flint 

60 

?4 

do 

48 

25 

Rochester,  Pa 

H.CFryCo 

do 

Cutters 

Chimneys 

do 

120 

26 

Corning\N.Y 

26 

?7 

Salem,  W.Va 

Stock  Co 

48 

?9 

Atlanta,  Ind 

68 

80 

Newark,  Ohio 

Heisy  Glass  Co 

Preened  wa** 

56 

81 

Foetoria 

Electric  goods 

110 

8?. 

Everson.Pa 

Arbogast  Bros 

Bottles 

27 

88 

Shirley,  Ind , 

Hoses:  Bros 

Chimneys 

26 

84 

Bellaire,  Ohio 

Roderfer  A  Century 

General"flint 

77 

8ft 

Marion,  Ind 

Mold  makers 

48 

86 

Monaca.  Pa 

Phoenix  Glass  Co 

Illinois  Glass  Co 

do 

Electric  goods 

Machine  Dottle 

180 

87 

Alton,  111 

81 

87 

do 

Stopper  grinders 

General  flint 

16 

88 

Beaver  Falls 

Cooperative 

54 

89 

Byesville,  Ohio 

Byesville  Glass  Co 

National  Glass  Co 

Macbeth  Evans  Co 

do 

do 

48 

40 

Marietta.  Ohio 

do 

46 

41 

Charleroi 

Machine  chimneys 

Chimneys 

66 

41 

do 

288 

4? 

LockporttN.  Y 

Lockport  Glass  Co 

Clark  Bros 

Machine  bottles 

General  flint 

88 

48 

Ell  wood  City 

26 

48 

do 

Peerless  GlftSS  CO 

Thin-blown  tumblers. . . 
Mold  makers 

74 

44 

Alton,  111 

Illinois  Glass  Co 

Beaumont  Glass  Co 

Whital  Tatum  Co 

Whital  &  Wheaton 

10 
9 
9 

10 

9 

8-84 

35 

46 

Grafton,  W.  Va 

General  flint 

88 

46 

Millville,  N.  J 

do 

80 

47 

do... 

Lamp  workers. 

60 

48 

TO^ntum,  Pa T     .... 

General  flint. 

£0 

60 

Elwood,  Ind 

McCloy&Co 

Chimneys 

66 
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No, 


84 
86 
89 
90 
98 
98 
99 
101 
108 
107 
110 
111 
112 
114 
115 
124 
126 
127 
128 
135 
186 
137 
147 
148 


Location. 


Kokomo,  Ind 

Swisvale,  Pa 

Wheeling 

Ottawa,  111 

Washington,  Pa 

do 

Tarentum,  Pa 

Wheeling 

do 

Tacony,  Pa 

Greentown,  Ind 

Uniontown 

Converse,  Ind 

Philadelphia 

Homestead 

Bowling  Green, Ohio. . 

New  Bedford 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Brooklyn 

Wallaceburg,  Ontario  . 

Indiana,  Pa 

North  Vernon,  Ind 

Cicero,  Ind 

Cambridge,  Ohio 

Monaca 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Coraopolis,  Pa 

Toledo 

Washington,  Pa 

Fairmount,  Ind 

Matthews,  Ind 

Jeannette 

Cambridge 

Baltimore 

Matthews 

Steubenville 

Bridgeport 

Marion 

Grape  ville 

Dunkirk 

Marion,  Ind 

Jeannette,  Pa 

Morgantown 

Elwood,  Ind 

Muncie 

Toledo 

Wellsburg 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 

Rochester,  Pa 

do 

Cumberland,  Md 

Upland,  Ind 

Rochester,  Pa 


Employer. 


David  Jenkins 

PittBburg  Lamp  Co . 


De  Lachapelle. . . 
Three  Factories . 
Atlas  Glass  Co... 


National  Glass  Co 

N.  Wheeling  Bottle  Co. 

Gillinder&Sons 

National  Glass  Co 

do 

Marion  Jar  Co 

Four  Factories 

BriceHigbyCo 


Fos  &  Son . 


National  Glass  Co . 


Cicero  Glass  Co 

National  Glass  Co . 


Fo8toriaL.&G.Co. 

Libby  Glass  Co 

Phoenix  Glass  Co . . . 

Marion  Jar  Co 

Indiana  Lead  Co . . . 
National  Glass  Co  . . 
.....do 


CauffleldCo 

Jefferson  Glass  Co . . 
National  Glass  Co . . 

Marion  Jar  Co 

Westmorland  Co 

National  Glass  Co.. 

Marion  Jar  Co 

Pittsburg  Lamp  Co. 


Macbeth  Evans  Co . 

Ball  Bros 

Macbeth  Evans  Co. . 
National  Glass  Co . . 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

JilesCo 

National  Glass  Co . . 


Hours 
worked. 


9 
9 
9 
8-84 
9 


(«) 


10 
10 


9 
9 
10 
10 
9 
10 
9 
9 
8-84 
9 
9 
10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8-84 
9 

10 
9-10 
8—84 
9 
9 
9 


9 
9 
8-84 
9 
8 
9 
9 


Wares  made. 


Press  tumblers  . 

General  flint 

Mold  makers . . . 

Chimneys 

General  flint 


Mold  makers 

Cutters  and  engravers  . . 

Bottles 

General  flint 

Pressed  goods 

Blown  tumblers 

Machine  fruit  jars 

Gen  eral  flint 

Pressed  goods 

Cutters 

do 

Stopper  grinders 

Cutters 

Bottle  and  chimney. . . . 

General  flint 

Chimneys 

General  flint 

....do 

Cutters 

Mold  makers 

General  flint 

Electric  and  cut  goods . 

Electric  goods 

Machine  jars 

Chimneys 

General  flint 

Mold  makers 

.....do 

Chimney 

General  flint 

do 

Jar  lids 

General  flint 

Press  tumblers 

Machine  Jars 

General  flint 

Blown  tumblers 

Chimneys 

Fruit-lar  lids 

Machine  electric  goods. 

General  flint 

do 

Cut  blanks 

Press  goods 

Blown  wares 

do 

Machine  bottles 

Machine  tumblers 


Men. 


36 
43 
42 
88 
114 
260 
12 
23 
29 
48 
65 
50 
28 
800 
48 
80 
29 
20 
160 
41 
38 
31 
24 
106 
110 
30 
64 
245 
55 
28 
126 
288 
16 
46 
89 
35 


87 
58 
48 
205 
148 
288 
80 
86 
58 
60 
46 
140' 
170 
60 
40 
80 


■  Striking  for  union  conditions. 


WINDOW-GLASS  SNAPPERS. 


W.  C.  McEnteer,  secretary  Window  Glass  Snappers'  National 
Protective  Association  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

We  work  only  9  hours  per  day,  and  do  not  work  on  the  following 
holidays:  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  Day,  and  Decoration 
Day. 


HATTERS. 


John  Phillips,  secretary  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  makes 
the  following  statement: 

Our  membership  is  about  8,500.  They  have  not  any  regular  hours 
of  working,  as  it  is  all  piecework.  They  do  not  average  over  7  hours 
per  day.  We  do  not  allow  our  members  to  work  over  8  hours  per  day, 
nor  on  Saturday  afternoons  unless  in  extreme  cases. 
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GRANITE  CUTTERS. 

James  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union, 
submits  the  following  statement: 

The  industry  of  granite  cutting  is  conducted  on  the  8-hour 
workday  system  in  the  following  States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Indian  Territory ,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Colorado,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  which 
includes  all  of  the  States  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  cutting  of 
granite  to  any  extent  is  followed.  South  and  west  of  the  Hudson 
River  the  granite-cutting  trade  has  practically  been  on  an  8-hour 
basis  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  a  few 
isolated  sections  in  other  States  the  full  and  final  change  to  an 
8-hour  workday  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1900,  from  which  time  no 
regular  employer  in  the  business  or  no  granite  cutter  who  follows 
that  business  for  a  living  has  recognizee!  anything  but  an  8-hour 
workday  as  the  standard  in  the  granite-cutting  trade. 

In  the  New  England  States,  especially  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  where  granite  cutting  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  industries  of  those  States,  the  8-hour  day  is  strictly 
observed  both  by  employer  and  employee,  and  has  been  found  of 
mutual  benefit  to  both  as  well  as  of  material  advantage  to  the  trade. 
All  Government  buildings  erected  wholly  or  in  part  of  granite,  now 
under  construction  or  wnich  have  been  under  construction  since  the 
springtime  of  1900,  are  being  supplied  and  constructed  of  granite  cut 
absolutely  on  the  8-hour  system. 

Herewith  is  appended  a  list  of  the  employers  in  the  different  States 
recognizing  the  8-hour  day  and  who  practically  represent  all  the 
employers  in  the  business,  for  in  several  instances  a  name  stands  for 
the  employers  in  a  given  vicinity,  such  as  where  employers  have  local 
associations  and  have  authorized  an  individual  or  a  committee  to  sign 
the  regular  agreement  with  the  union  of  the  trade  for  the  recognized 
hours  of  labor  and  the  current  wage  rate.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr. 
John  Peirce,  the  largest  contractor  on  Government  buildings  in  the 
country,  is  represented  through  the  signatures  of  the  Hallowell  Gran- 
ite Company,  in  Maine,  the  Sodwell  Granite  Company,  Vinalhaven, 
Me.,  ana  the  Mount  Waldo  Granite  Company,  Mount  Waldo,  Me.,  in 
each  of  which  firms  he  is  financially  interested,  and  in  large  part  the 
owner  of  the  large  quarries  at  each  place. 

The  following  is  the  list  above  referred  to: 

Adrian,  Mich. — Michigan  Granite  Company. 

Albany. — Flint  Granite  Company,  Rural  Cemetery;  Nolan  &  Don- 
nelly, Fourth  avenue  and  Church  street;  Milne  &  Benton,  Rural  Cem- 
etery; Sutherland  Brothers,  Rural  Cemetery;  James  J.  Kennedy, 
corner  Adams  and  Third  streets,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Allegheny,  Pa.—R.  F.  Kunkle,  1010-1012  East  Ohio  street;  Eckert  & 
Kohler,  547  North  avenue,  Mil  vale;  David  Reese,  239  West  End 
avenue;  V.  Owens,  235  West  End  avenue;  Beggs  &  Sons,  61  Anderson 
street:  Joseph  McKee,  Irwin  avenue  and  Jackson  street. 

Amberg,  Wis. — Amberg  Granite  Company,  Amberg;  main  office, 
Chicago;  Pike  River  Granite  Company. 

Atiwnta,  Oa. — Cherokee  Marble  and  Granite  Company,  J.  W. 
Stokes,  manager;  Patterson  Bros.  &  Goldsmith;  Wallace  T.  Newman. 
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Avondale,  Pa.— The  Pennsylvania  Marble  and  Granite  Company. 

Baltimore,  Md. — B.  Hanrahan  &  Son,  Preston  street  and  Park  ave- 
nue; Berry  &  Tracy,  Ohio  avenue  and  Hamburg  street;  F.  F.  Gra- 
ham, Calhoun  street  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  W.  A.  Gault, 
yard,  Charles  and  Twenty -sixth  streets;  office,  8  East  Lexirifeton 
street;  James  O'Meara,  Fremont  avenue,  opposite  Winchester  street; 
John  D.  Kennedy,  1507  East  North  avenue;  David  Andrews,  Home- 
wood  avenue,  near  Chase  street;  Kelly  &  Beardslev,  920  East  Lexing- 
ton street;  Wm.  Bevan  &  Son,  Frisby  street  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad;  Clough  &  Molloy,  1119  Ensor  street;  Daniel  A.  Leonard, 
quarries  at  West  Baltimore  street  and  Gwynn's  Falls;  office,  Builders' 
Exchange;  M.  L.  Knight,  German  street,  between  Pine  and  Fremont. 

Barre,  Vt. — Jones  Bros.,  Barclay  Bros.,  Mackie  Hussey  &  Co., 
Clarihew  &  Gray,  Littlejohn  &  Milne,  Mutch  &  Calder,  Agostines  & 
Co.,  McMillan  &  Stephen,  Emslie  &  McLeod,  Union  Granite  Com- 
pany, L.  Henderson,  A.  Barclay,  James  Brown,  Innes  &  Cruickshank, 
Vermont  Granite  Company,  Ebb  Carle,  Eugene  Glyson,  James  Adie, 
J.  P.  Corskie,  Imlah  &  Co.,  Z.  Macchi,  Burk  Bros.,  Mortimer  & 
Campbell,  Bugbee  &  Alexander,  George  Straiton,  Melcher  &  Hadley, 
Rogers  &  George,  Frank  Martin,  Noonan  &  Nelson,  Enterprise  Gran- 
ite Company,  James  Fraser  &  Sons,  Donald  McLeod,  Clark  Thom, 
Milne  &  Knox,  John  Robins  &  Sons,  J.  W.  McDonald  &  Co.,  John 
Brown  &  Co.,  McLeay  Bros.,  Eugene  Sullivan,  Wm.  Cole,  John  Mar- 
chasi,  Geo.  Milne,  Jas.  Cordiner,  Suitor  Bros.,  Northern  Barre  Gran- 
ite Company,  Coburn  &  Trail,  Cautlin  Bros.,  Ruxton  &  Mclvor,  Marr 
&  Gordon,  E.  L.  Smith  &  Co.,  W.  A.  Gliden,  Rich  &  Bond,  C.  L. 
Kennerson  &  Co.,  John  Higman,  Alexander  Anderson  &  Sons, 
McDonald  &  Buchan,  James  Fowlie,  George  Lameron,  Emslie  & 
Brown,  Murray  Bros.,  Comoli  &  Co.,  Beck  &  Beck,  Alex  Dundas, 
Wm.  Cassie,  A.  F. .  Bird,  Wm.  McQueen,  Alex  Young,  Harrison 
Granite  Company,  George  Walker,  Smith  Bros.,  Wilson  Bros. 

Beebe  Plains,  Vt.—  Beebe  Plains  Granite  Company. 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. — Mr.  Buttermer,  Scott  Building;  Bear  Brook 
Granite  Company. 

Bluehill,  Me. — White  Granite  Company. 

Boston,  Mass. — W.  S.  Lyons,  256  Swett  street;  Peter  F.  Hernon, 
475  Dorchester  avenue;  John  Wolvin,  Burham's  wharf,  off  Swett 
street;  Austin  McHugh,  Huntington  avenue  and  Ward  street;  James 
McKay,  Boston;  James  Lambert,  Charlestown  district;  Michael  Don- 
ohue,  Brighton  district;  John  Harrington,  First  street,  East  Cam- 
bridge; Thomas  Douglass,  Pioneer  street,  Cambridge;  Jas.  Leahy, 
Oak  Grove;  Thomas  CrConnell,  Winter  street,  Oak  Grove;  J.  Weathers, 
Broadway,  Maiden;  Robert  Gill,  J.  Palmer,  Waltham. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. — C.  H.  Grant  Company, 

Bangor,  Me. — The  Queen  City  Granite  Works,  Bangor  Granite 
Works. 

Black  Island,  Me. — J.  E.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — John  Crawford  &  Son,  corner  Delaware  and  Del- 
avan  avenues;  Wm.  P.  Cooper,  885  West  Delavan  avenue;  Geo. 
Maltby,  22  Maryland  street;  McDonall  &  Son,  860  Main  street;  John 
Elesesser,  1183  Niagara  street;  Wagener's  Monumental  Works,  496 
Main  street;  Bianchi  &  Abbiati,  Genesee  street  and  Volland  pvenue. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — James T.  Trainor;  Jackson  Stone  Works;  M.  G. 
Keane. 
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Calais,  Me. — The  N.  B.  Bed  Granite  Company. 

Cape  Ann,  Mass. — Cape  Ann  Granite  Company;  Bockport  Granite 
Company;  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company. 

Chicago,  lu.—F.  A.  Purdy,  carving  contractor;  Whitehouse  & 
We^ler,  carving  contractors;  Amberg  Granite  Company,  Amberg, 
Wis.;  Monaghan  &  Co.,  building  contractors;  W.  B.  Morse,  build- 
ing contractor;  C.  G.  Blake  &  Co. 

Charleston,  8.  C.—E.  T.  Viett,  T.  H.  Eeynolds,  W.  Bresnihn. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Joseph  Caribelli,  Lake  View  Granite  Works, 
2833  Euclid  avenue;  Wm.  Eolf  Collinwood;  Charles  H.  Miller,  683 
Larain  street;  M.  A.  Kemper  &  Co.,  Quincy  street;  The  Sears  Mon- 
umental Works,  Euclid  avenue;  Frank  Uher,  1602  Broadwav  street; 
Joseph  A.  Jindrak,  1220  Clark  avenue;  Diener  &  Co.,  867  Woodland 
avenue;  James  Uher,  Pearl  street. 

CJiester,  Mass. — Hudson  &  Chester  Granite  Company,  Bowe  Granite 
Company,  James  J.  Harrington. 

Chelmsford,  Mass. — H.  E.  Fletcher,  Mar inell  &  Brown,  Perley  Car- 
ken,  John  D.  Carterett,  North  Chelmsford. 

Clyde,  Ohio. — Hughes  Granite  and  Marble  Company. 

Covington,  Ga. — b.  D.  Freeman. 

Concord,  N.  H. — New  England  Granite  Works,  J.  B.  Hosking, 
M.  J.  McGuire;  Foley  Brothers,  Thomas  Dee,  J.  Clancy  &  Co.,  O.  F. 
Swain  &  Co.,  Phillips  &  Sanders,  Tressider  Brothers,  W.  H.  Perry, 
Concord  Granite  Company,  B.  J.  Collins  &  Co.,  Thomas  Nawn,  Hyland 
Granite  Company,  A.  Grant  &  Co.,  J.  H.  Flood,  F.  B.  Clark,  Crowley 
&  Quinn,  John  Swenson,  Thomas  Fox,  John  Henneberrv,  Ola  Ander- 
son, Harrison  &  Duffey,  McAlpin  &  Co.,  S.  Smith  &  Son,  William 
Howard,  Daniel  Weathers,  New  Hampshire  Granite  Company,  M.  M. 
Crote,  Trenowith  and  Togg,  Trenowith  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Rankin,  C.  W. 
Wall,  Thomas  Dunstane,  W.  S.  Lougee  &  Co. 

Dansville,  If.  Y. — «Worden  Brothers. 

Denver,  Colo. — Geddis  &  Seerie,  Seventh  and  Market  streets;  Green- 
lee &  Co. ,  Thirteenth  and  Lawrence  streets;  Thomas  Currigan,  Thirty- 
second  and  Market  streets;  McGilvary  Stone  Company,  South  Seventh 
and  Eleventh  avenues;  Thomas  Hayes,  Seventh  street,  between  Curtis 
and  Lawrence;  Green  &  Bird,  Fifteenth  street,  between  Glenhamand 
Tremont;  Robert  Houghton,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets;  Bayha  & 
Bohm,  Seventh  and  Market  streets;  Olinger  &  Co.,  Tremont,  near 
Sixteenth  street. 

Detroit,  Mich. — H.  Lemmer  &  Sons,  Champlin  and  Elm  wood  avenue; 
Cartwright  Brothers,  416  Guion  street,  office  at  736  Jefferson  avenue; 
Otto  Scnemarisky  &  Sons,  Gratiot  avenue;  Detroit  Granite  Works, 
Franklin  and  Hastings  streets;  F.  W.  Peel,  Woodmere;  D.  Patterson, 
Tenth  and  Fort  streets;  F.  Cardoni,  Woodmere;  A.  Lemmer,  Cham- 
plain  street. 

East  Barre,  Vt. — Sullivan,  Tucker  &  Co.,  Phillips  Brothers,  Blanchi 
Brothers.  1.  W.  Bates  &  Co.,  Grearson  Brothers,  R.  Cifford  &  Co. 

East  Bluehill,  Me. — Chase  Granite  Company. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — Beattie  Granite  Company,  M.  Pickard,  B.  Dar- 
kin,  B.  Kessel,  A.  Lawson,  Beattie  &  Wilcox,  W.  T.  Cotterill,  John 
Crowe,  J.  T.  Draper. 

Fitchbwrg,  Mass. — John  McNally,  Biver  street;  Henry  Godbeer, 
Biver  street;  Jeremiah  Shay,  Bollstone  Hill;  John  McAuliffe,  Circle 
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street;  D.  O'Connor,  River  street;  F.  A.  McCailiff,  O.  E.  Litchfield, 
Leavitt  &  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

FitzwUUam,  JV.  II— W.  E.  Blodgett  &  Co.,  E.  M.  Thompson,  W.  E. 
Emerson,  S.  B.  Thompson,  A.  F.  Wilson,  Rosazza  &  Norza,  J.  C.  Bald- 
win &  Son. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Huffman  &  Morgan. 

Qrcvnite,  Md. — Guilford  and  Watersville  Granite  Company,  offices, 
Granite,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  southeast  corner  Charles  and 
Lexington  streets,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  William  F.  Weller,  William  Cavey. 

Greens  Landing,  Me. — Casey  &  Sherwood,  Goss  &  Small,  P.  G..  Mer- 
rill, John  L.  Goss. 

Gfroton,  Conn. — Casey  &  Sherwood;  John  Salter  &  Son;  F.  M.  Ladd, 
New  London,  Conn.;  Michael  Buckley,  New  London,  Conn.;  De  Avig- 
non Bros.,  New  London,  Conn.;  Thomas  Sayles,  New  London,  Conn. 

Oramiteville,  Mo. — Schneider^  Granite  Company,  Sheehan  Bros., 
Granite  Company. 

Granite  Ileignts,  Wis. — Marathon  Granite  Company,  Anderson 
Bros.  &  Johnson,  Chas.  K.  Young  &  Son. 

Oroton,  Vt. — The  Groton  Granite  Company,  M.  T.  Benzie  &  Co., 
Lisbon  Granite  Company,  Andrew  Benzie,  Peter  Rattazzi. 

HaUowell,  Me. — Hallowell  Granite  Works,  George  B.  Lord,  Wil- 
liam Tregambon. 

Helena,  Mont.  — Thos.  Kain  &  Sons,  H.  K.  Perscott,  O.  F.  Smith. 

Hurricane  Island,  Me. — Booth  Brothers  and  Hurricane  Island 
Granite  Company. 

Hardwick,  Vt. — J.  E.  Sullivan,  George  D.  Bailey,  Union  Granite 
Company,  Empire  Granite  Company,  F.  A.  Emerson,  Danforth 
Brothers,  Stewart  Granite  Works,  Mack  Granite  Company,  Grant  & 
McFarand,  Townsend  &  Mackie,  Smith  Granite  Company,  C.  R.  Davis, 
Crown  Granite  Company,  Woodbury  Granite  Company,  Charles  At 
Colson  &  Co.,  Trow  &  Wells,  Bardella  &  Colombo,  Arnold  Granite 
Company,  Ross  &  Imlah,  American  Granite  Company,  Wm.  Saulters, 
La  Valley  &  O'Clair,  Patrick  Stinson,  J.  H.  McKeage,  C.  A.  Paige 
Granite  Company,  Stevenson  Granite  Company. 

Jasper,  Minn. — Rowe  Brothers. 

Kings  County,  If.  T. — Henry  Vollmer,  Adler  Bros.  &  Co.,  Leigh- 
ton  &  Turner,  James  F.  Walsh,  Albert  J.  Hall,  Thomas  Hall, 
Albert  Kusterko,  Thomas  Wanek,  Patrick  M.  Haran,  James  Ryan, 
John  Cosgrove,  William  Kelly. 

Keene,  If.  H. — Eastman  Granite  Company. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — Jones  Brothers,  South  Lawrence. 

Lithonia,  Oa. — Southern  Granite  Company,  Brantley  Granite  Com- 
pany, Francis  Jones  &  Co.,  E.  O.  Regan  &  Co.,  W.  J.  Bishop  &  Son, 
R.  0.  Phillips,  J.  W.  Crossley  &  Co.,  Evans  &  Davidson,  G.  W. 
Walker,  Georgia  Rough  and  Cut  Stone  Company,  J.  T.  Brand. 

Lynn,  Mass. — Ames  &  Co.,  Broadway;  Shea  &  Donelly,  Harbor 
street;  Blethen  &  Curry,  Box  place;  G.  B.  Merrell  &  Co.,  Boston 
street;  E.  M.  Curry  &  Co.,  Frank  McHugh,  M.  J.  Cavanaugh,  John 
Dynan,  Lynn;  C.  L.  Curtis  &  Son,  Franklin  Granite  and  Marble 
Company,  O'Rourke  Bros.,  Salem,  Mass.;  John  Meagher,  Dearborn 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Davis  &  Joy,  James  C.  Linnehan,  Peabody,  Mass.; 
Chas.  E.  Mudge,  Lynnfield  street,  Lynn. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Lane  Brothers,"  631  South  Spring  street;  Amer- 
ican Granite  Company,  605  East  Seventh  street;  S.  Allison  &  Co.,  637 
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San  Julian  street:  H.  D.  Russell,  811  South  Main  and  610  South 
Spring  streets;  Thomas  Quinn,  P.  O.  Box  624;  H.  W.  Evans,  208 
Indiana  avenue;  E.  Fernandez,  corner  Alico  and  Alameda  streets; 
Brown  &  Ford,  230  San  Pedro  street;  Pacific  Marble  and  Granite 
Company,  931  East  First  street;  New  England  Granite  Works,  2930 
East  First  street;  J.  W.  Sprague  &  Son,  Currier  Building,  West  Third 
street;  Bly  Brothers,  corner  Seventh  and  Alameda  streets;  Wm.  L. 
Innis,  Orange  County  Granite  and  Marble  Works,  Santa  Ana;  Thomas 
Holmes,  120  West  Fair  Oaks  avenue,  Pasadena;  M.  J.  Mayer,.  Co- 
rona, Cal.;  J.  C.  Murray  &  Co.,  foot  of  Second  street,  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road; The  Simpson  &  Pirnie  Granite  Company,  821  D  street,  San 
Diego,  Cal. ;  P.  Quinn,  Temecula,  Riverside  County. 

Lowell,  Mass. — Gumb  Brothers,  Meehan  &  Mahan,  L.  D.  Gumb, 
Charles  Wheeler,  Gustaf  Carlson,  Manning  &  Pendergast,  T.  H. 
Spencer,  Edward  Jones. 

Louisville,  Kv. — Peter  &  Burghard  Stone  Company,  Thirteenth 
street,  between  Maple  and  Lexington;  Muldoon  Monument  Company, 
322  West  Green  street;  Peter  &  Melcher  Monument  Company,  1239 
Baxter  street;  Kistner  Brothers  Monument  Company,  Joseph  Peters 
&Co. 

Melrose,  Minn.  -Luckemeyer  Brothers. 

Millstone  Point,  Conn. — Booth  Brothers,  Hurricane  Island  Granite 
Company,  Calvin  S.  Davis,  Henry  Gardiner,  Frank  M.  Rosi,  Packey 
&  Man  waring. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Baxter-Gluck  Granite  Company,  2845  Aldrich 
avenue,  south. 

Milford,  N.  II. — Milford  Granite  Company,  New  Westerly  Granite 
Company,  Columbia  Granite  Company,  Union  Granite  Company, 
Coniolli  fero there,  Carron  Brothers,  Ingram  Brothers,  Burnett  Brothers, 
i).  L.  Daniels  &  Co.,  F.  D.  Drew  Granite  Works,  John  Yule  Granite 
Works,  Joseph  R.  Thompson,  James  Work,  J.  H.  Carlton,  Tonelli 
&  Sons. 

Middletovm,  Conn. — Fox  &  Becker,  Alexander  Campbell,  D. 
Callahan. 

Milford,  Mass. — O.  W.  Norcross,  Bay  State  Granite  Company,  G. 
H.  Cutting  Granite  Company,  Carroll  Brothers,  Milford  Granite 
Company,  Peter  Ross  &  Co. 

Monson,  Mass. — The  W.  N.  Flynt  Granite  Company. 

Montpelier,  Vt. — The  Langdon  Granite  Company,  Capital  Granite 
Company,  Lynch  Brothers,  K.  M.  Frazer,  Dillon  &  Haley,  Chas.  H. 
Moore  &  Co.,  Sweeney  &  Sweeney,  Columbia  Granite  Company,  C.  P. 
Gill  &  Co.,  Harry  Bartolew  &  Co.,  Burton  Gale,  Ryle  &  McCormick, 
Comstock  Granite  Company,  Russia  &  Gallinders. 

Mount  Desert,  Me. — The  Standard  Granite  Company. 

Mount  Waldo,  Me. — The  Mount  Waldo  Granite  Works,  office,  Frank- 
fort, Me. ;  Hay  ward  Peirce,  Mosquito  Mountain,  office,  Frankfort,  Me. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Wm.  Kearlhie,  Hamilton  street;  R.  Redfield  & 
Sons,  Russell  street;  Connor  Brothers,  State  street;  Thomas  F.  Max- 
well, Hill  street;  Blakeslee  &  Son. 

Niantic,  R.  I. — A.  G.C  rumb  &  Sons,  Jos.  Newall  &  Co.,  George T. 
Hutchings,  Thompson  &  Palmer. 

Northfeld,  Vt. — Cross  Brothers,  Burns  &  Devine,  Canon  &  Slack, 
E.  B.  Ellis,  Davis  Brothers  (West  Berlin,  Vt),  L.  H.  Hutchinson. 

North  Jay,  Me. — The  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Granite  Company. 
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New  York,  N.  T. — Thomas  Couch,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Jas.  Dolan, 
One  hundred  and  fifth  street;  Richard  Dolan,  74-76  Milton  street, 
Greenpoint;  M.  McGrath,  Eighty-first  street,  East  River;  Orr  Bros., 
Sixty-second  street,  East  River;  Dyer  &  Son,  Ninety-second  street 
and  First  avenue;  Booth  Bros.,  137  Madison  avenue;  Fisher  &  Bird, 
Houston  street  and  Bowery;  W.  Kidney,  Astoria;  The  White  Granite 
Company,  Pigeon  and  West  streets,  Hunters  Point;  W.  Beard,  Ninety- 
second  street  and  East  River;  John  Hynes?  Third  street,  near  Third 
avenue,  Brooklyn;  J.  E.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Bhssville,  L.  I.  (borough  of 
Queens);  W.  A.  Arnold,  56  Milton  street,  Greenpoint;  J.  Smith  &  Co., 
428  East  Twenty-third  street;  Penney  &  Bunt,  One  hundred  and 
thirty-third  street,  South  Boulevard. 

Newport,  R.  L — J.  B.  Cottrell,  C.  P.  Austin,  G.  H.  Riggs's  stone 
works. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — John  B.  Sullivan  &  Son,  Cottage  street; 
Moses  Deanault,  Hathaway  road;  Zemas  Dodge,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
S.  T.  Rex,  88  Dartmouth  street;  L.  D.  Wilcut  &  Son,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

Oneco,  Go7in. — O.  W.  Norcross  Company,  Oneco  Granite  Company. 

Ortonville,  Minn. — The  Ortonville  Granite  Company,  The  union 
Granite  Comj>any,  The  R.  Eurcot  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — John  Trainor,  Thirty-fourth  and  Chestnut 
streets;  D.  Brogan,  Forty-eighth  street  and  Lancaster  avenue;  A. 
Donnelly  &  Co.,  Fifth  and  Master  streets;  Thompson  &  Carroll,  West 
Laurel  fiill  Cemetery;  James  Brown,  corner  Thirty-ninth  street  and 
Haverford  avenue;  Giles,  Shields  &  Co.,  Nineteenth  street  and  Wash- 
ington avenue;  Giles,  McMichael  &  Co.,  Thirtieth  and •  Ellsworth 
streets;  Lyons,  Fifth  and  Federal  streets,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Philadel- 
phia Granite  and  Blue  Stone  Company,  Twenty-fourth  and  Locust 
streets;  Barker  Bros.,  Twenty-fourth  and  Locust  streets;  William 
Dunn,  Twenty -third  above  Pine  street;  Thomas  Dellhaunty,  Thirty- 
fifth  and  Ridge  avenue;  John  Ashton,  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ridge 
avenue;  John  Ferguson,  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ridge  avenue; 
Schmuckers,  2117  East  Dauphin  street;  Joseph  Flanagan,  Thirtieth 
street  and  Columbia  avenue;  Kessell  &  Spargo,  Merrion  and  Girard 
avenues;  John  Maxwell's  Sons,  Thirtieth  and  Spruce  streets;  Hagan 
&  Mahoneys,  corner  American  and  Cambridge  streets;  William  Gray 
&  Sons,  Thirtieth  and  Walnut  streets;  William  Galliger,  Thirty-ninth 
and  Ogden  streets;  Douglas,  Twenty-sixth  and  Dickinson  streets; 
Mann,  Clark  &  Gray,  Twenty-ninth  and  Ellsworth  streets;  P.  Dolan 
&  Co.,  Twenty -fifth  and  Lombard  streets;  Johns  &  Ryder,  Thirty- 
sixth  street  and  Woodland  avenue;  James  Galliger,  Twenty-second 
street  above  Chestnut  street;  Robert  Wood,  Laurel  Hill  Monumental 
Company,  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ridge  avenue;  H.  Lake,  Thirty- 
fourth  street  and  Ridge  avenue;  John  M.  Cully,  corner  Ridge  and 
Lehigh  avenues ;  John  Hauser,  Twenty -fourth  street  and  Ridge  avenue; 
Holmsburg  Granite  Company,  Hoimsburg;  Whittman,  carving  con- 
tractor, Fourth  street;  T.  &  J.  Dolan,  Twenty-fourth  and  De  Lancy 
streets;  Smith,  P.  Gallagher,  Ivy  Hill;  Horn  &  Morris,  Eighth  and 
Diamond  streets;  Chappeil,  Wissahickon;  Tarves,  Twenty -second 
street  below  Market  street. 

Portland,  Me. — Union  Granite  Company,  Mannix  Brothers,  Hawkes 
Brothers,  George  W.  Leighton,  The  American  Stone  Company. 

Pacolet,  S.  & — Keystone  Granite  Company,  Stephen  &  McKie. 
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Pittsburg,  Pa. — W.  A.  Lauffer  Company ,  2319-2321  Liberty  avenue; 
Ed  Schleiter  Sons,  Freedom,  Pa.;  Boyle  &  Co.,  Butler  and  Homer 
streets;  Ferrari  &  Rossi,  corner  Thirty-second  street  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue;  P.  C.  Renier  Sons,  Home  wood  avenue;  McDonald  Brothers, 
Hazel  wood  avenue;  Robert  Reese,  4618-4620  Pennsylvania  avenue; 
W.  L.  Simms,  4423-4425  Pennsylvania  avenue;  George  P.  Beiber, 
3000-3002  Pennsylvania  avenue;  A.  J.  Harbaugh,  4725  Butler  street; 
J.  J.  Wineskey /Forty-fifth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue;  Joseph 
Schleicher,  125  Southern  avenue;  N.  Nobs,  Twenty-seventh  Ward. 

Petersburg,  Va. — Burns  &  Campbell,  The  Petersburg  Granite  Com- 
pany. 

Portsmouth.  Va. — Ogg  &  Walker. 

Quincy,  Mass. — McDonnell  &  Sons;  Souden  &  Morrison,  Gilbert 
street;  Swingle  &  Falconer,  Long  &  Saunders,  Glencoe  Granite  Com- 

S.ny,  Clark  &  Pierce,  Birnie  &  Dyack,  Mcintosh  &  Sons,  John  Cole, 
ilne  &  Chalmers,  Cook  &  Watkins,  Alex  Marnock  &  Co.,  Malcom 
&  Ross,  Gebbert  street. 

Raymond,  Cal. — Raymond  Granite  Company,  The  Madera  Granite 
Company. 

Redstone,  If.  II. — The  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Granite  Company, 
Alexander  Petrie. 

Red  Beach,  Me. — Maine  Red  Granite  Company. 

Richmond,  Va. — Wm.  R.  Mason,  Albin  Netherwood,  John  H. 
McGowan,  Brown  &  Uray,  John  McCloy,  J.  H.  Brown,  A.  Bertucci. 

RockLin,  Cal.,  and  vicinity. — Adolph  Peruo,  J.  S.  Delano,  Hill  & 
Sandell,  John  Mantlya,  Oscar  Wickman,  Kannasto  &  Rukkala,  Matt 
Johnson,  Oscar  Kesti,  R.  H.  Copp,  Rocklin;  Byrnes  Brothers,  Samuel 
Dixon,  Lincoln;  David  Griffith,  Trask  &  Son,  Penryn;  A.  Carlaw, 
Luce  &  Glover,  Carroll  &  Douglas,  Sacramento. 

Uoribury,  Conn. — The  Mine  Hill  Granite  Company. 

St.  Johnsbury,.  Vt.—S.  K.  Walker,  H.  M.  Laird,  Trombly  &  Dou- 
cette,  James  Morrow. 

Suffern.,  N.  Y. — Rice  Brothers,  Thomas  Dun  woody,  Stopes  & 
Lamond's,  William  Copeland,  jr. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. — Holes  Brothers,  1776  St.  Germain  street;  W. 
C.  Baxter,  yard  and  quarry  5  miles  west  of  city,  post-office  address, 
St.  Cloud;  Arnold  Granite  Company,  yard  and  quarry  East  St.  Cloud, 
post-office  address,  St.  Cloud;  Rockville  Granite  Company,  Rockville, 
Minn.;  Lewis  Norean,  yard  3  miles  southwest  of  city,  post-office 
address,  St.  Cloud;  The  Northwestern  Granite  Company,  quarry  5 
miles  southwest  of  city,  post-office  address,  St.  Cloud;  Campbell  & 
.Simmers,  quarry  and  works  4  miles  west  of  city,  address,  St.  Cloud; 
H.  G.  Brooks,  Fifteenth  avenue  and  Germain  street;  Misho  Brothers, 
Sank  Rapids;  George  Bloxam,  Waite  Park;  St.  Cloud  Granite  Works; 
Hennessy  &  Cox,  quarry  works  4  miles  west  of  city;  St.  Cloud  Granite 
Company,  Cemetery  road. 

San  Francisco,  Vol. — Raymond  Granite  Company,  Tenth  and  Town- 
send  streets;  Doyle  Brothers,  Fresno,  Cal.;  Dickson,  Woodhull  & 
Cramer,  624  East  Main  street,  Stockton,  Cal.;  Casa  Blanca  Quarry, 
M.  J.  Mayer,  Corona,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Stone  Mountain,  Ga. — Wells  &  Hill. 

Stonimqton.,  Me. — M.  G.  Ryan  &  Co.,  J.  L.  Goss. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. — Sioux  Falls  Granite  Company,  East  Sioux 
Falls;  Drake  Company,  Sioux  Falls. 
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South  JRyegate,  Vt. — Ryegate  Granite  Works  Company,  Blue  Moun- 
tain Granite  Company;  Gowie  &  Eisson,  Beaton  &  Grrant  Bros. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Milne  &  Gordon,  Jefferson  avenue  and  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad;  George  F.  Bruce,  west  side  of  Jefferson  avenue  and 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad;  William  Scott,  Boyle  avenue  and  Old  Man- 
chester road;  J.  P.  Annan,  Newstead  avenue  and  Wabash  Railroad; 
Eyerman  &  Smaltz,  Compton  avenue  and  Gratiot  street. 

Spruce  Head,  Me. — Bodwell  Granite  Company. 

Stony  Greek*,  Conn. — The  Brandford  Granite  Company,  Norcross 
Bros.,  Red  Granite  Company,  Wm.  Hanna,  Guilford. 

Syenite,  Mo. — St.  Louis  Uranite  Company,  Milne  &  Gordon. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Frank  Teich,  Mierow  &  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— Crosby  &  Devlin,  1646  and  1648  Dorr  street;  Lloyd 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Auburn  and  Central  avenues;  Eckhardt  Monumental 
Company,  27  and  29  Erie  street. 

Toulon,  III. — Morris  Stonier,  Steam  Granite  Works. 

Tray,  N.  H.—O.  W.  Norcross. 

West  Dvmmurston.,  Vt. — The  George  E.  Lyon's  Granite  Company. 

Washington,  D.  C— Jacob  Veihmeyer,  1420  Ohio  avenue;  Acker 
&  Co.,  corner  North  Capitol  and  E  streets  NW.;  Washington  Granite 
Monumental  Company,  Eleventh  street  and  New  York  avenue,  branch 
yard,  Paterson  street,  between  First  and  North  Capitol  NE. ;  P.  F. 
McAuliffe,  corner  First  and  B  streets  SW. ;  P.  J.  O'Dea,  Sixth  street, 
between  I  and  K  streets  NE. ;  J.  F.  Manning  Company,  works,  Second 
and  Pennsylvania  avenue  NW.,  main  office,  Fourteenth  and  H  streets 
NW.:  A.  Malnati  &  Sons,  First  and  M  streets  NE.;  George  C.  Esher, 
Third  and  O  streets  NW. 

Waterbury,  C&nm.. — Jackson  &  Son,  William  H.  Ruby,  Plymouth; 
quarry  at  Reynolds  bridge. 

Westerly,  JS.  J. — Smith  Granite  Company,  Rhode  Island  Granite 
Works,  Daniel  H.  O'Neil,  Andrew  Farell,  Oak  street;  Maurice  W. 
Flynn,  Main  street;  Westerly  Granite  Works,  Joseph  Duca  &  Co., 
Oak  street;  Sweeney  Granite  Works,  C.  A.  Pinardi  &  Co.,  Post  road. 

West  Concord,  Vt. — Leader  Granite  Company. 

WiUiamstown,  Vt. — Grearson-Beckett  Company,  Elliott  Brothers, 
E.  Rowell,  Zarella  V.  Saporiti,  Fontana  Brothers. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Brandywine  Granite  Company,  John  J.  Dono- 
van, James  Scott,  Harry  Stewart,  A.  S.  Reed  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Webb  Construction  Company,  John  J.  Kittredge, 
Loughlin  &  Crowley,  Martin  Wilson,  Austin  O'^oole  &  Sons,  Thomas 
Brosnan,  Davis  Brothers,  J.  &  F.  Phillips,  Harry  Ballard,  Troy  Gran- 
ite Company,  Charles  St.  Germain,  Kirby  &  Co. 

HORSESHOERS. 

Roady  Kenehan,  secretary  of  the  International  Union  of  Journey- 
men Horseshoers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  makes  the  follow- 
ingstatement: 

The  following  cities  work  9  hours:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  New 
Orleans,  Newark,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Providence,  Syra- 
cuse, Louisville,  and  Columbus. 
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IRON,    STEEL,   AND  TIN   WORKERS. 

John  Williams,  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  makes  the  following  statement: 

There  are  in  the  cities  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  East  St.  Louis,  HI., 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Gate  City,  Ala.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  approximately 
1,000  men  working  on  an  8-hour  basis.  These  men  are  employed  by 
the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  are  skilled  workmen,  such  as 
puddlers  and  finishers. 

In  Youngstown  and  vicinity  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company 
have  about  400  men  working  on  the  8-hour  basis. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  there  are  three  mills  working  on  an  8-hour 
basis,  viz,  Wayne  Iron  Works,  Zug  &  Co.,  and  the  Pittsburg  Forge 
Company.  The  number  of  men  employed  on  this  basis  would  be 
about  400. 

All  sheet  and  tin  mills  in  the  United  States  have  the  8-hour  work- 
day, the  number  of  men  employed  in  which  would  approximate  24,920, 
as  follows:  Sheet  mills,  12,246;  tin  mills,  12,674.  Recapitulation: 
Puddlers  and  finishers,  1,800;  sheet  mills,  12,246;  tin  mills,  12,674; 
grand  total,  26,720. 

JEWELRY  WORKERS. 

James  O.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  International  Jewelry  Workers' 
Union  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Cities  on  the  9-hour  basis:  New  York,  Wm.  Scheer,  L.  J.  Higham, 
Fr.  Keim,  Powers  &  Mayer,  McTiegh  &  Jassoy,  Wm.  Schenk,  C. 
Weller  &  Co.,  J.  Brogan,  Kaiser  &  Co.,  Abel  Bros.  (52£  hours},  Jos. 
Fink,  Bonner  &  Co.,  J.  Wodiska,  Weinreb  &  Merker,  Jung,  Steiger 
&  Glitz,  Chester  Billings  &  Sons,  Kanton  &  Scheff,  Schieman  Bros., 
Weber,  Rassner,  Bowden  &  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Bang  &  Essie,  Niagara  Ring  Com- 

S.ny,  Gelette  &  White,  Charles  Baum  (?),  Schneider  &  Retz;  Boston, 
ass.,  Howland  Manufacturing  Company;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Toronto,  Ontario,  9£  hours  per  day  (52 
hours  per  week),  Saunders,  Lovie  &  Co.,  Capp  &  Co.,  Ambrose  Kent; 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  9£  hours  per  day  (52  hours  per  week),  Lee  &  Co. 

WOOD,  WIRE,  AND  METAL  LATHERS. 

A.  F.  Liebig,  secretary  of  the  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers 
International  Union,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  following  firms  work  8  hours:  Trenton,  N.  J.,  The  John  A. 
Roeblings'  Sons  Company;  Boston,  Mass..  The  Expanded  Metal 
Company;  Chicago,  IU.,  The  Expanded  Metal  Company;  Buffalo. 
N.  i .,  The  Expanded  Metal  Company;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  The  Expanded 
Metal  Company;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Expanded  Metal  Company, 
The  Merritt  Company. 
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MACHINISTS. 

Mr.  James  O'Connell,  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  makes  the  following  report: 

Partial  list  of  shops  and  number  of  machinists  employed  where  shorter  workday  with  increase 

of  wages  has  been  secured. 

[This  list  does  not  include  Government,  railroad,  or  machinists  employed  in  factories.] 


City. 


Number 
of  shops. 


Number  of 
machinists. 


City. 


Number 
of  shops. 


Number  of 
machinists. 


Chicago 

St  Louis 

Rochester 

Hartford 

Indianapolis 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Denver 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

Pittsburg 

Alliance 

Mobile 

Dallas 

Charleston 

Amsterdam 

Seneca  Falls 

Schenectady 

Grand  Rapids 

Des  Moines 

Syracuse 

Terre  Haute 

San  Francisco 

Elgin 

Chicago  Heights 

Cleveland 

Belleville 

Joliet 

Trenton 

Columbus 

New  Orleans 

Yonkers 

Fitchburg 

Norfolk 

District  No.  15: 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Newark 

Hoboken  

Jersey  City 

Staten  Island... 

Tarrytown 

Bound  Brook... 

Plainfleld 

New  Brunswick 

Perth  Am  boy... 

Milwaukee 

Kansas  City 

Elmira 

Danbury 

Auburn 

Providence 

Holyoke 


80 

60 

50 

22 

40 

80 

125 

21 

32 

40 

80 

1 

4 

5 

4 

2 

4 

1 

6 

11 

19 

6 

10 
1 
6 
40 
4 
3 
20 
6 
19 
5 
1 
13 

90 

60 

20 

15 

10 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

5 

15 

9 

2 

6 

3 

4 

1 


2,100 

1,000 

800 

1,200 

800 

2,100 

2,300 

250 

850 

750 

3,200 

100 

50 

50 

100 

60 

250 

900 

50 

50 

850 

25 

50 

200 

100 

1,000 

50 

150 

150 

200 

200 

1,000 

50 

75 


12,000 


150 
75 
60 
50 
250 
400 
150 


Franklin 

Titusville 

Rutland 

Toledo 

Warren , 

Wilmington  . . 
Fort  Wayne... 
New  Haven... 

Springfield 

Youngstown... 

Erie 

Bay  City 

Racine , 

Muskegon 

Dunkirk 

Dayton 

Bradford 

New  London.. 

Marinette 

Paducah. 

Meadville 

Westfleld 

Richmond 

Rock  Falls 

Wabash 

Mattoon 

Jacksonville.. 

Lafayette 

Atlanta 

Camden , 

Rock  Island  .. 

Louisville 

Sharon .  

Scranton , 

Lockport 

Buffalo 

Marshall , 

Chicopee  Falls 

Anaconda 

East  St.  Louis. 

Waterbury 

Marshall  town. 

Omaha 

Bingham  ton.. 

Marion 

Athol 

Memphis.. 

Niagara  Falls . 
Willlamsport. . 

Newport 

Easton 

Washington  .. 


75 

50 

75 

250 

75 

500 

200 

200 

400 

200 

200 

150 

150 

50 

200 

200 

75 

100 

50 

50 

150 

25 

80 

20 

25 

60 

25 

80 

50 

25 

80 

25 

75 

20 

15 

700 

50 

60 

75 

50 

•    50 

50 

20 

40 

25 

300 

100 

50 

100 

50 

300 

75 


MARBLE  WORKERS. 


Henry  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  International  Association  of  Marble 
Workers,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  8-hour  day  is  universal  among  the  marble  setters,  and  the  9-hour 
day  among  the  shopmen,  with  the  exception  of  the  quarry  district 
of  Vermont. 

Cities  in  which  these  conditions  prevail:  St.  Louis,  Edwardsville, 
Newark,  West  Rutland,  Pittsburg,  Proctor,  Gouverneur,  Minneapolis, 
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Washington,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Middleburg,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  Morristown,  Pa.;  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Rutland, 
Brandon,  Providence. 

METAL  MECHANICS. 

George  B.  Buchanan,  secretary  of  the  International  Association  of 
Allied  Metal  Mechanics,  makes  tne  following  statement: 

The  following  firms  have  granted  the  8-hour  day:  The  Government 
Armory,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Bath  Tub  Works,  Ixmisville,  Ky. 

The  following  have  granted  the  9-hour  day:  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.,  Aurora,  III.;  Well  Scraper  Works,  Aurora,  111.;  Richards 
&  Sencenbaugh  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora  111.;  American  Wood- Working 
Machinery  Co. ,  Aurora,  111. ;  United  States  Wind  Engine  Co. ,  Batavia, 
111.;  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford  Conn. ;  Willis-Bennett-Pond  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Cushman-Chuck  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Pratt  & 
Cady  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Pope  Bicycle  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  John  &  Pratt  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  The  Hartford  Machine  Screw  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  The  De 
Lavel  Separator  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  thirteen  hundred  men  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

METAL  POLISHERS. 

E.  J.  Lynch,  international  president  of  the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers, 
Platers,  and  Brassworkers'  International  Union  of  North  America,  in 
the  official  Journal  for  October,  1901,  page  39,  gives  the  following  list 
of  firms  working  9  hours  per  day,  and  the  Journal  for  December, 
1902,  adds  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Philadelphia:  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity ?  miscellaneous,  Bramhall,  Deane  &  Co.,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  James 
Reilly,  Williams  &  Co.,  General  Incandescent  Arc  Light  Company, 
Western  Electric  Company;  Chicago,  111.,  chandelier  manufacturers, 
W.  S.  Edwards,  R.  Williamson,  W .  L.  Lou,  D.  J.  Brauns,  Chicago 
Gas  and  Electric  Fixture  Company,  J.  L.  Oefflitig,  T.  W.  Walmerth  & 
Co.,  Garden  City  Chandelier  Company,  United  States  Manufacturing 
and  Electric  Company,  Newhall  &  Moran  Company,  E.  E.  Baggot, 
Steuckland  &  Co. ;  miscellaneous,  American  Copper,  Brass,  and  Iron 
Works,  T.  W.  Milmarth  &  Co.,  Stardt  Soda  Fountain  Company;  West 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  cutlery  manufacturer,  Union  Shears  Company;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  miscellaneous.  Belcher  &  Johnson,  Samuel  Booth,  H.  Hufs- 
shmidt,  E.  Denniston,  California  Artists'  Metal  Works,  Eupferle 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  Quick  Meal  Stove  Company, 
Central  Union  Brass  Company,  Wagner  Electric  Company,  Kransher 
Lamp  and  Reflector  Company,  Seibel  Sesedorf  Company,  American 
Brake  CompanjT,  Moore  &  Jones  Brass  and  Foundry  Company;  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  chandelier  manufacturers,  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low, 
McKinney  &  Atterbury,  R.  Hollins  &  Co.,  C.  H.  McKinney  &  Co., 
H.  French,  J.  McGeorge,  H.  V.  Berne  &  Co.,  Tarbeli  &  Co.,  J.  Mc- 
Dermott  &  Co.  (Cambridge),  W.  Sheridan  &  Co.,  G.  Craig  &Co.; 
miscellaneous,  Tuft's  Soda  Water  Fountain  Company,  J.  Barrett  & 
Sons,  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve  Company  (Somerville,  Mass.), 
Streater  &  Sons,  C.  A.  Lowell,  Coffin  Valve  Company,  W.  F.  Hall  & 
Co.,  J.  McGans,  Hixes  &  Sons,  Union  Brass  Works,  J.  Dean  &  Co., 
E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Stevens  &  Lock,  Hoagdon,  McGee  Stove  and 
Range  Company  (Chelsea),  Boston  Nickel  Company,  Bay  State  Nickel 
Company,  National  Plating  Company,  Hamburg  Plating  Company, 
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Boston  Plating  Company,  E.  R.  Holt  &  Co.,  T.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Hub 
Plating  Company,  Anthes  Plating  Company,  Page  Bros.  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton Brass  Company,  Dalton  &  Ingersoll  Company,  F.  N.  Mclntire 
&  Co.,  Waltham  Electro-Plating  Company  (Waltham),  National 
Emery  Wheel  Company  (Waltham),  Boston  Brass  Andiron  Company; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Western  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Garrett 
Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  F.  Mesmer's  Brass  Works,  Bresvoldt 
Chandelier  Company,  Sellner  Chandelier  Company,  Adams  Electric 
Company,  L.  M.  Kumsey,  Wendell  Tupfer  Missouri  Lamp  Company, 
Bell  Hockey  Chandelier  Company,  Magnetite  Brass  Foundry,  Plagner 
&  Henger  Twin  Burner  Stove  Company,  Gilbert  Brass  Company, 
Laclede  Brass  Works;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  chandeliers,  Cleveland  Gas 
and  Fixture  Company,  Morreau  Gas  and  Electric  Fixture  Company, 
Ornamental  Gas  and  Electric  Fixture  Company,  Gas  Fixture  and 
Brass  Company,  Consumers'  Fixture  Company  (in  this  trade  Cleveland 
is  on  the  9-nour  basis);  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chandeliers,  Dekosenko  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  Horn  &  Brennan  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
Gibson  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Thackerra  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 

Emy,  Brower  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Giese  &  Goodyear  Gas  and 
lectric  Company,  Lawrence  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Reliance 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Sultzer  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Colum- 
bia Gas  and  Electric  Company,  A.  Scheminke  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany; Toledo,  Ohio,  chandeliers,  Western  Gas  Fixture  Company  (in 
metal-polishing  trade  Toledo  is  on  the  9-hour  basis). 

The  following  cities  in  the  plumbing  industry  are  on  the  9-hour 
basis: 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.:  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  London,  Ontario; 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  New  York  City;  Toronto,  Ontario. 

METAL  WORKERS. 

Charles  O.  Sherman,  secretary  United  Metal  Workers'  International 
Union  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  following  cities  work  9  hours  per  day:  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Denver,  Detroit,  New  York,  Rochester,  Springfield,  St.  Louis,  Cleve- 
land, 55  hours  per  week. 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS. 

John  E.  Bray,  secretary  Amalgamated  Sheet  Workers'  International 
Association,  makes  the  following  statement: 

We  have  a  membership  of  nearly  nine  thousand,  and  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  that  number  work  the  8-hour  day,  15  per  cent  the  9-hour  day, 
and  the  balance  work  10  hours.  Those  of  our  members  that  arc 
employed  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  ami  San 
Francisco  observe  the  8-hour  day  and  a  Saturday  half  holiday. 

The  members  who  still  work  the  10-hour  day  are  confined  to  smaller 
places,  where  the  8-hour  day  has  not  been  agitated  or  given  much 
attention. 

MINE   WORKERS. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  secretary  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  makes 
the  following  statement: 

We  have,  by  agreement,  secured  an  8-hour  workday  in  all  of  the 
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mines  in  the  following  States:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsyl van ia  (Pittsburg  region).  This  makes  a 
total  of  136,811  working  an  8-hour  day  in  those  fields. 

There  are  a  few  other  places  scattered  throughout  the  country  where 
we  have  an  8-hour  workday. 

We  have  a  9-hour  workday  in  the  Kanawha  region  in  West  Virginia, 
the  Phiilipsburg  region  in  Pennsylvania,  some  portions  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  in  North  Dakota. 

IRON   MOLDERS. 

E.  J.  Denney,  secretary  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

In  the  stove  industry,  at  which  in  the  neighborhood  of  12,000  of  our 
members  are  employed,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  7-hour  molding 
day.  After  this  the  pouring  off  must  be  done,  an  operation  which 
occupies  anywhere  from  an  hour  and  three-quarters  to  two  hours  and 
a  half,  according  to  the  size  of  the  establishment  and  the  capacity  of 
the  cupolas.  We  are  justified  in  saying  that  that  body  of  our  mem- 
bership practically  enjoy  a  9-hour  workday. 

In  addition  to  these,  our  members  identified  with  the  machinery  and 
jobbing  branch  of  the  molding  industry,  enjoy  the  9-hour  day  in  the 
following  localities: 

New  i  ork  and  vicinity  (25  miles  radius);  Pittsburg,  Newcastle,  and 
vicinity;  Boston,  Lynn,  and  vicinity;  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  and 
vicinity;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  vicinity;  Alliance,  Ohio;  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  New  Orleans;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Memphis;  Seattle;  Dallas;  Butte; 
Houston;  Anaconda. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  isolated  localities  where  the 
9-hour  day  prevails,  so  that  we  are  within  the  mark  when  we  say  that 
7,000  of  our  members  identified  with  the  machinery  branch  of  our 
industry  are  working  under  a  9-hour  schedule. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  about  19,000  molders  are  working 
under  a  9-hour  day  system. 

PAINTERS. 

M.  P.  Carrick,  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  8-hour  day  is  established  in  the  following  cities  and  States:  In 
Alabama — Birmingham,  Bessemer,  Montgomerv;  in  Arkansas — Hot 
Springs,  Little  Rock,  Texarkana;  in  California — feakersfield,  Crockett, 
Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Eureka,  East  Yard,  Pasadena?  Oakland,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Francisco,  Santa  Cruz,  Stockton,  Vailejo;  in  Colorado — 
Boulder,  Cripple  Creek,  Denver,  Leadville,  Pueblo,  Victor;  in  Con- 
necticut— Bridgeport,  Danbury,  Greenwich,  New  Britain,  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Waterbury;  Delaware — Wilmington;  District  of  Colum- 
bia— Washington;  Florida — Jacksonville,  Pensacola,  Tampa;  Illinois — 
Alton,  Bloomington,  Champaign,  East  St.  Louis,  Elgin,  Engiewood, 
Evanston,  Kankakee,  Kewanee,  Moline,  Quincy,  Rock  Island,  South 
Chicago;  Indiana — Alexandria,  Columbus,  Evansville,  Hammond, 
Indianapolis,  Lafayette,  Muncie,  Terre  Haute,  Vincennes;  Idaho — 
Boise;  Iowa — Cedar  Rapids,  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City;  Kan- 
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sas — Atchison,  Parsons,  Leavenworth,  Topeka,  and  Wichita;  Louisi- 
ana— New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  Lake  Charles;  Maryland— Baltimore; 
Massachusetts — Adams,  Brookline,  Boston,  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Glou- 
cester, Holyoke,  Hyde  Park,  Lenox,  Manchester,  Milford,  Salem, 
Worcester;  Michigan — Detroit,  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Saginaw,  Grand 
Rapids,  Wyandotte;  Minnesota — Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Winona, 
Rochester;  Missouri — Kansas  City,  Moberly,  Richmond,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Louis;  Montana — Anaconda,  Butte,  Great  Falls;  Nebraska — Lin- 
coln and  Omaha;  New  Hampshire — Manchester  and  Portsmouth; 
New  Jersey — Atlantic  City,  Bridgeton,  Bayonne,  Camden,  Eliza- 
beth, Jersey  City,  Morristown,  Newark,  Orange,  North  Hudson,  Hobo- 
ken,  Passaic,  Plainfield,  Trenton,  and  Paterson;  New  Mexico — Ros- 
well;  New  York — Albany,  Amsterdam,  Auburn,  Batavia,  Binghamton, 
Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Cohoes,  Corning,  Dunkirk,  Elmira,  Herkimer, 
Kingston,  Lockport,  Mount  Vernon,  New  Rochelle,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York  City,  Ogdensburg,  Poughkeepsie,  Schnectady,  Syracuse, 
White  Plains,  and  xonkers;  Nevada — Reno;  North  Dakota — Fargo; 
Ohio — Alliance,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Canton,  Chillicothe,  Cleveland, 
Collin  wood,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  Springfield,  Steubenville,  Wellsville; 
Oklahoma — Guthrie,  Lawton,  Shawnee;  Oregon — Baker  City,  Ore- 
gon City,  Portland;  Pennsylvania — Allegheny,  Braddock,  Bradford, 
Butler,  Carnegie,  Harrisburg,  Homestead,  McKeesport,  McKees 
Rocks,  New  Castle,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Reading,  Wilkesbarre; 
Rhode  Island — Newport,  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket;  South 
Dakota — Sioux  Falls;  Tennessee — Nashville,  Memphis,  Knoxviile, 
Chattanooga;  Texas — Beaumont,  Corsicana,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth, 
Galveston,  San  Antonio,  Sherman,  Waco,  Dallas;  Utah — Salt  Lake 
City:  Washington  State — Everett,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma;  West 
Virginia — Wheeling. 

PAPER  MAKERS. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Ackerman,  secretary  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  employees  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  Millinocket, 
Me.,  work  8  nours. 

The  Remington-Martin  Company  and  the  Raymondville  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Norfolk,  N.  Y.,  work  8  hours. 

The  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Company,  Cumberland  Mills,  Me. ,  work 
8  hours. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company.  George  R.  Dickinson  Paper 
Company.  Whiting  Paper  Company,  ana  the  Chemical  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  give  the  half  holiday. 

Ine  American  Writing  Paper  Companv  and  the  Mattineague  Paper 
Company,  Mattineague,  Mass.,  give  the  naif  holiday. 

The  J.  W.  French  Paper  Company,  Niles,  Mich.,  gives  the  half 
holiday. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  De  Pere,  Wis.,  gives  the 
half  holiday. 


Mr.  J.  B.  McNerney,  general  secretary  Pattern  Makers'  League  of 
North  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  following  cities  are  places  where  our  men  are  working  and  the 
hours,  being  less  than  10:  Ansonia,  Conn.,  55  hours  per  week;  Akron, 
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Ohio,  55  hours  per  week;  Baltimore,  Md.,  9  hours  per  day;  Boston, 
Mass,,  9  hours  per  day;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  9  hours  per  day;  Beloit, 
Wis.,  55  hours  per  week;  Bridgetown,  Conn.,  9  hours  per  day; 
Chicago,  III.,  9  hours  per  day;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  54  to  57  hours  per 
week;  Denver,  Colo.,  9  hours  per  day;  Detroit,  Mich.,  9  hours  per 
day;  Easton,  Pa.,  55  hours  per  week;  Erie,  Pa..  9  hours  per  day; 
Grand  Rarrids,  Mich.,  54  hours  per  week;  Hartford,  Conn.,  9  hours 

Eer  day;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  9  hours  per  day;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  9 
ours  per  day;  Worcester,  Mass.,  54  hours  per  week;  Lebanon,  Pa., 
55  hours  per  week;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  55  hours  per  week;  Milwau- 
kee, Wis,,  9  hours  per  day;  rJew  Orleans,  La.,  9  hours  per  day;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  9  hours  per  day;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  9  hours  per  day;  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  55  hours  per  week;  Rochester*  N.  Y.,  9  hours  per  day; 
San  Francisco,  Gal.,  55  nours  per  week;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  55  hours 
per  week;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  9  hours  per  day;  Scran  ton.  Pa.,  55  hours 
per  week;  Spokane,  Wash.,  9  hours  per  day;  Seattle,  Wash.,  55  hours 
per  week;  Saginaw,  Mich.,  9  hours  per  day;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  9 hours 

Eer  day;  Toledo,  Ohio,  8  and  9  hours  per  day;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  9 
ours  per  day. 

PAVING  CUTTERS'  UNION. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Patterson,  Lithonia,  Ga.,  secretary  Paving  Cutters'  Union, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

None  of  our  men  work  more  than  9  hours  per  day  and  5  hours  on 
Saturday.  About  one-sixth  of  our  members  work  onlv  8  hours  per 
day  and  5  hours  on  Saturday.  These  work  at  Lithonia,  tea. ,  and  Stone 
Mountain,  Ga. 

Our  union  embraces  75  per  cent  of  all  p&ving  cutters  in  the  United 
States. 


Location. 


Lithonia,  Ga 

Stone  Mountain,  Ga 

Milford.N.H 

Westerly,  R.  I 

Do 

Waldoboro,Me 

Long  Cove,  Me 

Way  Station,  Pa 

Hurricane  lale.  Mo 

Stoninjrton,  Me 

Marlboro,  N.H 

Sandstone.  M  Inn 

Albion,  N.Y 

Red  Granite.  Win 

East  Sioux  Fall*,  8.  Dak  . 

Kitchburg.  Maw 

Chester,  Man* 

North  ehelmnford,  Ma*i . 

Berry,  Vt 

Hulburton.N.  Y 

Millstone,  Conn 

Redstone,  N.H 


Name  of  firm. 


Number  of 

hours 

daily,  ex- 

.  ceptSat- 


Number  of 
hours  Sat- 
urday. 


•i  '' 


Venahle  Broa 
Kltteridjfe  <fc  Son 
Smith  Granite  Co 
Batterson  A  Son 

Booth  Bros 

do  

Wm.  Jones  &  Sons 

Booth  Bros 

Joseph  Leopold  &  Sons 

Webb  Granite  Co 

Kettle  River  Sandstone  Co 
Albion  Sandstone  Co 

Bannerman  Co 

Kast  Sioux  Falls  Granite  Co 


Barry  Paving  and  Granite  Go 

R.S.Coler... 

Booth  Bros 

Redstone  Granite  Co 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN   WORKERS. 


Frank  Hollo,  president  of  the  Piano  and  Organ  Workers'   Inter- 
national Union  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 
There  are  about  8,240  employees  in  tho  piano  and  organ  factories 
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working  9  hours  per  day  at  the  present  time.  Factories  of  Chicago,  HI. , 
John  Gerts  Piano  Company,  Hobart  M.  Cable  Company,  Schumann 
Piano  Company,  Lake  Side  Piano  Company,  Schmidt  &  Schultz  Com- 

Smy,  Cable  Company,  Crown  Piano  Company,  Bauer  Piano  Company, 
enry  Detmer  Music  Company;  factories  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Emerson 
Piano  Company,  and  other  companies;  Leominster,  Mass.,  all  of  the 
case  factories;  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Wegman  Piano  Company. 

Factories  of  Greater  New  York:  Belmont,  Francis  Bacon,  Bailey, 
Becker  Bros.,  Behning,  Behr  Bros.,  Biddie,  Bogart,  Braumiller, 
Brambach,  Byrnes,  Cameron,  Connor,  Davenport  &  Tracey,  Decker 
&  Son,  Doll,  Estey,  Fisher,  Franklin,  Gabler,  Haines,  Hardman, 
'Peck  &  Co.,  Harrington,  Hazelton,  Howard,  Jacob  Brothers,  James 
&  Holstrum,  Kelso  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Campbell,  Krakauer,  Kranich 
&  Bach,  Kroeger,  Laffargue  &  Octayec,  Leins,  Lindeman  &  Sons, 
Mathushek,  Milton,  Pease,  Ricca  &  Son,  Stacfie,  Steinway  &  Sons, 
Stultz  &  Bauer,  Verdy,  Weber,  Wessel,  Bradbury,  H.  &  S.  G.  Linde- 
man, Ludwig,  Mehlen  &  Sons,  Newby  &  Evans,  Radle,  Sohmers, 
Steck  &  Co.,  Strich  &  Ziedler,  Tonk,  Horace  Waters,  Webster, 
Winter. 

Action  factories:  Abbotts,  Strauch,  Wasseie,  Young,  Smith-Both- 
mer  Company,  Wessel's,  Abinshein  Staib. 

PLASTERERS  (UNAFFILIATED). 

In  this  trade  the  8  and  9  hour  workday  is  almost  universal.  The 
majority  of  the  plasterers  work  only  8  hours  per  day. 

STEEL  AND  COPPER  PLATE  PRINTERS. 

T.  L.  Mahan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate  Printers  Union  of  North  America,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

In  ail  bank-note  and  picture  shops  throughout  the  country  the  hours 
of  labor  are  as  follows: 

From  June  1  to  September  30  the  regular  working  hours  on  Satur- 
day are  from  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  8  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  m. ;  other  days  of  week  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

In  card  and  commercial  shops  the  hours  vary;  some  work  according 
to  the  above,  and  others  as  follows:  From  June  1  to  August  31  on 
Saturday  from  8  a.  m.  till  1  p.  m.,  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  8  a.  m. 
till  4.45  p.  m.;  other  days  of  week  from  8  a.  m.  till  5.45  p.  m. 

As  to  giving  names  of  companies,  I  am  not  at  this  writing  familiar 
with  all,  but  can  say  that  in  union  shops  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  Washington,  the  above  hours  are  observed.  In  Boston, 
where  I  am  more  familiar,  can  give  following  list  of  shops:  American 
Bank  Note  Company,  Joseph  H.  Wheeler,  Columbia  Engraving  Com- 
pany, William  E.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  John  A.  Lowell  &  Co.,  John 
Andrews  &  Son,  Samuel  Ward  Company. 

In  union  shops  throughout  the  country  98  per  cent  of  all  the  plate 
printers  are  employed  and  work  in  accord  with  the  above  schedule. 
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PLUMBERS. 

L.  W.  Tilden,  secretary  United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fit- 
ters, Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

Cities  working  8  hours :   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Denver,  Colo.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;   Lowell,  Mass. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;   Duluth,  Minn. 
Boston,  Mass.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Memphis,  Tenn. :  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Meriden,  Conn.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  El 
Paso,  Tex.;   Newark,  N.  J.;   Springfield,  Mo.;    Wilmington,  Del." 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Flushing,  L.  I. 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;    Butte,  Mont ;    Spokane,  Wash. ;    St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Toronto,  Ontario;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Portland,  Oreg.;   New  Bedford,  Mass.;   Cleveland,  Ohio;  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Peoria,  111.;  Decatur, 
III.;  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Houston,  Tex.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Lynn,  Mass.;  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. :  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Newport  News,  Va. ;  Wneeling,  W.  Va. 
Saginaw,  Mien.;  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.:  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Lincoln 
Nebr.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Scranton,  Pa.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Fitch 
burg,  Mass. ;  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. :  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Bloomington, 
111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Belleville,  III.;  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Staten  Island 
N.  Y.;  Louisville,  Ky.;   Norfolk,  Va.;  Tampa,  Fla.;   Binghampton 
N.  Y.;  Racine,  Wis.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Phil 
adeiphia,  Pa. ;  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago,  111. ;   Marlboro, 
Mass.;  Derby,  Conn.;  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Salem,  Mass.;  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;   Maiden,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Cham 
paign,  111. ;   Omaha,  Nebr. ;   New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;   Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.;   North  Adams,  Mass.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Alton 
111. ;  Topeka,  Eans. ;  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Bayonne 
N.  J.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Sharon,  Pa.;  New  London,  Conn.;  Habana 
Cuba;  Newport,  R.  I.;   Austin,  Tex.;   Elmira,  N.  Y.;   Bangor,  Me. 
Marion,  Ina. ;  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  Gloucester,  Mass. ;   San  Diego,  Cal. 
Honolulu,  H.  I.;  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  Bakersfield,  Cal.;  Perth  Amboy,  tf.  J.;  Quincy 
Mass.;  Brockton,  Mass.;  Beaumont,  Tex. ;  Pasadena,  Cal.;  La  Salle 
111.;  Lawrence,  Mass.;   Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Mil 
waukee,  Wis.;  Boise,  Idaho;  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Monessen,  Pa.;   Lenox,  Mass.;   Summit,  N.  J.;   Stamford,  Conn. 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Cities  working  9  hours  per  day:    Oil  City,  Pa.;   Reading,  Pa. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  Fall  River, 
Mass.;    New  Orleans,  La.;     Winnipeg,   Manitoba;    Wabash,   Ind. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Tacoma,  WTash. ;  North  Hudson,  N.  J. ;  Biddeford,  Me. 
Springfield,  Ohio;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Elgin,  111., 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;   Muskegon,  Mich.;  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.;  Quincy,  111.;  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Cairo,  111.;  Taunton,  Mass. ;  St.  Joseph,  Mich.;  Paducah 
Ky.;  Brantf or,  Ontario;  Bradford,  Pa. ;  Washington,  Pa. ;  Concord 
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N.  H.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Alexandria,  Ind. ;  Kingston,  Ontario;  Kingston, 
N.  Y.;  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Altoona,  Pa.;  MiTford,  Mass.;  Jamestown, 
N.Y.;  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Glovers- 
ville,N.  Y.;  Greenfield, Mass. ;  Norwich, Conn.;  Elkhart, Ind. ;  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.;  Conneaut,  Ohio;  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Connellsville, 
Pa.;  Galesburg,  111.;  Danbury,  Conn.;  Hammond,  Ind.;  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Aurora,  111.;  Williamsport, Pa.;  Win- 
stead,  Conn.;  Denison, Tex. ;  Hackensack, N.  J.;  Freeport, 111. ;  Lima, 
Ohio;  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  Morristown,  N.  J.;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
Cohoes,  N.  x . ;  Lorain,  Ohio. 

PRINTERS. 

John  W.  Bramwood,  secretary -treasurer  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  in  a  supplement  to  the  Typographical  Journal  of  May, 
1902,  makes  the  following  summary  regarding  hours  of  labor  worked 
by  printers. 

Forty-eight  hours  can  be  said  to  represent  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  weekly  by  machine  printers  and  composing-room  employees. 
So  general  is  the  9-hour  day  observed  in  book  and  job  rooms  that  it  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  union  office, 
and  is  readily  granted  by  the  employing  printers  of  the  cities  in  which 
we  are  placing  new  charters.  The  inauguration  of  the  9-hour  day 
was  attended  by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  wages.  Unions  which 
made  this  concession  have  recently  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the 
wage  schedules  which  prevailed  when  59  hours  constituted  a  week's 
work. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  giving  the  divisions  of  this 
craft  and  the  hours  they  work  per  week: 

Hoars  per  week  for  morning ,  evening,  and  weekly  papers. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  readers. 

Floor  men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  clan 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

«<£ 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

ALABAMA. 

Anniston: 

Morning 

64 
54 

Evening 

1 

Birmingham: 

Morning... 

42 
42 

54 
54 
54 

54  !            48 

Evening....... 

I          54  1            48 

Weekly 

54 

54 
54 
54 

54 

54 

64 
54 
54 

54  1 

Huntsville: 

Morning. 

1 

Evening 

1 

Weekly 

Mobile: 

Morning 

48 

48 

48 

43 

Evening | 

42 

i 

Weekly : ' 

| 

Montgomery:                        i 

Morning -- 

54 
48 

Evening 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 

48 

Weekly 

I 

OpeUka:  a  weekly 

54 

ALASKA. 

Skagway: 

Morning 

45 
45 

. 

Evening 

Weekly 

...] 

a  New  union 
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Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

ARIZONA. 

Globe:  Weekly 

54 

Phoenix: 

Morning 

42 
48 

54 
54 

54 

54 

64 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

49 
53 
53 

Prescott: 

Morning 

48 

48 

54 
64 
64 

64 
64 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Tucson: 

Morning.  T , T . .  r 

48 
48 

54 
54 

64 
64 

64 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith: 

Morning 

48 
48 

53 

Evening 

53 
53 

48 
48 
48 

67 
57 
67 

Weekly 

Little  Rock: 

Morning 

36 
42 
42 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

57 
67 
67 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Pine  Bluff: 

Morning 

67 
57 
57 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

48 
57 

Weekly 

Texarkana: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bakersfleld: 

Morning ; 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

64 
64 

58 

Evening 

Weekly 

54 

54 
54 
54 

45 
45 
45 

Eureka: 

Morning 

48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Fresno: 

Morning 

45 
45 
45 

48 
48 
48 

45 
45 
54 

48 
48 
54 

45 
46 
45 

48 

48 
54 

45 
45 
54 

48 
48 
54 

46 
45 
46 

48 
48 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

Los  Angeles: 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 

Evening i 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Marys  ville: 

Morning 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

57 
57 
67 

59 
59 
59 

Evening 

i 

Weekly 

1 

Oakland: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 

48 

Evening 

48 

54 

54 
54 
54 

64 
54 
54 

67 
57 
57 

Riverside:  ** 

Morning 

Evening, 

Weekly 

Sacramento: 

Morning 

48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

64 

64 

Evening 

Weekly 

San  Bernardino: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

San  Diego: 

Morning 

48 
48 

Evening 

1 

69 
59 

64* 

59 
69 

45 
46 
64 

Weekly 

San  Francisco: 

Morning 

| 

45 
45 
45 

54* 

45 
45 
54 

54* 

45 
45 
54 

45 

Evening 

46 

Weekly 

54 

46 
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Hours  per  iveek  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  readers. 

Floor  men. 

Ad. 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
ten- 
ders. 

California— continued. 

San  Jose: 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

61* 

48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 

48 
48 
54 

48 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Stockton: 

Morning 

59 
59 

Evening 

59 

54 
54 
54 

Vallejo: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

CANADA. 

Berlin: 

Evening 

Weekly 

54 

Brantford:  Evening 

48 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

Brockville^  Evening 

54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Chatham: 

Evening 

Weekly 

i 

Charlottetown:a 

Morning m 

Evening 

Weekly 

Gait:  o  Evening 

58 

60 

Greenwood: 

Morning 

53 
53 
53 

53 
53 

45 
48 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Guelph: 

Evening 

53 
53 

45 
48 
54 

42 

-    48 

48 

- 

58 
53 

45 
48 
54 

Weekly 

l 

Halifax: 

Morning 

45 
48 
54 

45 
48 
54 

45 
48 
54 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Hamilton: 

Morning 

Evening 

54 

59 
59 

54 

59 
59 

54  ''           48 

Kingston: 

Evening 

i 

Weekly 

i 

Lindsay:  a 

Evening 

55-59 
65-59 

42 

48 

45 
48 

48 

48 
48 
48 

55-59 
55-59 

42 
54 

45 
54 

Weekly 

London: 

Morning 

42 
54 

45 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

42 
54 

45 
54 
54 

42 

Evening 

1 

54 

Montreal  (English): 

Morning 

45 
54 
54 

45 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Montreal  ( French ) : 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Nanaimo: 

Morning 

Evening ..., 

54 
54 

42 
54 
58 
54 

48 
54 

54 
54 

Weekly 

Nelson: 

Morning 

45 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

New  Westminister:  Evening 

48 

48 
48 

54 
54 

45 
48 
48 

54 

48 
54 

54 
54 

50 
48 
48 

Ottawa: 

Morning 

48 
54 

48 

Evening 

48 

Peterboro: 

Morning 

Evening 

Quebec: 

Morning 

50 
54 
54 

50 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

a  New  union. 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 

liore. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad. 

men. 

Ma- 

8tates and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

aa!& 

Hand 
offices. 

45 
48 
48 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
ten- 
ders. 

Canada— continued. 

Rossland: 

Morning 

45 
48 
48 

60 
60 
54 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 

48 

53 

48-54 

45 
51 
54 

48 
48 
54 

45 

48 

48 

60 
60 
54 

48 
54 

45 
48 
48 

\ 

45 
48 
48 

45 

t 

Evening 

Weekly 

Stratford:  a 

Evening „ 

Weekly 

St.  Catharines:  a  Evening .. 

St.  John: 

Morning 

48 

48 

48 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 

48 

63 

48-54 

45 
61 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48* 

68* 

53 

53 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
58 

48 
48 
54 

63* 
68* 

m 

48 
64 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
64 
64 

48 

Evening 

64 

Weekly 

St.  Thomas:  a 

Evening 

54 
54 

Weekly 

8ydney:a 

Morning 

Evening 

53 

53 

Weekly 

Toronto: 

Morning 

42 
48 
51 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

45 

48 
48 

45 
51 
54 

48 
48 

45 
51 
54 

18 
48 

45 

51 
54 

48 
48 
54 

45 
51 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

45 
53 
58 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
53 

45 
51 
64 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
48 

45 
63 
53 

Evening 

Weekly 

Vancouver: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

Victoria: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Winnipeg: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

53 

58 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
53 

48 
48 
54 

58* 
63* 
58* 

48 
54 
54 

53 

63 

48 
48 

COLORADO. 

Canon  City:  Weekly 

Colorado  Springs: 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
68 

48 
48 
54 

48 

Even  Ing 

48 

Weekly 

54 

Cripple  Creek: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
53 

Evening .,..T   

Weekly". 

Denver: 

Morning 

48 
48 
53 

48 
48 
53 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

63 

Durango: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Florence: 

Morning 

53* 
63* 
53* 

48 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly! 

Leadville: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
53 

48 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Pueblo: 

Morning 

Evening 

48 
48 

48 
48 
53 

54 
54 

54 
54 

Weekly 

Silverton: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Telluride: 

Evening 

54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

Weekly 

Trinidad: 

Morning 

54 
54 

64 
64 

Evening 

a  New  union. 
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Hand 
com- 

itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  readers. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad.i 

men. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

Colorado— continued. 

Victor: 

Morning1 

48 
48 
48 

54 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

51 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 
48 

54 

Evening 

Weekly 

CONNECTICUT. 
Aiumnia.:  Evening 

54 

Bridgeport: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Dan  bury: 

Morning 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Derby: 

Morning 

48 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Hartford: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
54 

54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Meriden: 

Morning 

48 
48 

Evening 

New  Haven: 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

54 
54 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

54 

New  London: 

Morning 

48 
48 

Evening 

54 

48 

Norwich: 

Morning 

Evening 

54 
54 

Weekly 

Waterbury: 

Morning 

48 
54 

54* 

48 
54 

Evening 

54 

54 

Weekly 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

42 
48 
48 

48 
54 

48 
54 
54 

54 

54 
54 

42 
42 
48 

42 

48 
48 

48 
54 

48 
54 
54 

48 
48 
54 

54 
54 
54 

42 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

42 
42 
48 

42 
48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

42 
48 

54 
54 
54 

42 
42 
48 

42 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Washington: 

Morning 

42 

48 
48 

42 
42 

48 

42 

48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville: 

Morning 

42 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Pensacola: 

Morning 

Evening 

Tampa: 

Morning 

48 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 

Evening 

54 

Weekly 

54 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 

Evening 

48 

48 

Weekly 

54 

476      EIGHT   HOURS    FOR   LABORERS    ON   GOVERNMENT   WORK. 
Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


Hand 
oom- 

itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  readers. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad. 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

oboroi  a— con  tinned. 

Angusta: 

Morning 

48 
48 
68 

54 
64 
54 

48 
48 
53 

54 
54 
54 

86 
86 

48 
48 
53 

54 

54 
54 

42 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

Columbus: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

42 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Macon: 

Morning 

Evening 

48 
42 

54 
54 

Weekly 

Rome: 

Morning 

51 
54 

69 
59 
59 

48 
53 
58 

Evening 

Savannah: 

Morning 

59 
59 
59 

59 
59 
59 

59 
59 
59 

58 
53 
53 

48 
53 
53 

Evening 

Weekly 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Honolulu: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

53 
53 
53 

48 
53 
53 

Evening 

Weekly :.. 

IDAHO. 

Boise  City: 

Morning 

48 
58 
58 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 

48 
54 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

48 
53 
53 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

ILLINOI8. 

Alton: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Aurora: 

Morning 

54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

Evening 

Belleville: 

Morning 

Eveni  ng 

Weekly 

Bloom  ington: 

Morning 

54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Cairo: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

48 

48 

64 

Eveni  ng 

54 

Weekly 

Canton: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 

Evening 

1 

Weekly 

48 

Carlinville:  Evening 

Champaign: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

86 
86 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

Chicago: 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Chicago  (Boh.): 

Morning 

54 

Weekly 

54 

Chicago  (N.D.): 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Chicago  (Swed.):  Weekly.. 
Danville: 

Morning 

1 

48 
48 
48 

54  1         54 
54  1          54 
54  '         54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

EIGHT  HOURS   FOB  LABORERS   ON   GOVERNMENT   WORK. 
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Hour8per  week  for  inorning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 

itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders.  |     Floor 

men. 

Ad.] 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

Illinois— continued. 

Decatur: 

Morning 

48 
54 
54 
54 

86-42 
54 

48 
54 
54 

54 

54 
54 

48 
48 

48-64 

48-64 

Evening 

Weekly 

Bdwardsville:  Weekly 

54 

; 

Elgin: 

48 
48 

48 
48 

Weekly 

■ 

Galesburg: 

Morning 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 
M 

48 
48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

Joilet: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

Evening 

1 

Weekly 

Kewanee: 

Morninpr 

I 

Evening 

53 
58 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 

54 

54 

54 
54 

53 
53 

1 

Weekly! 

1 

Lasalle-Peru: 

Morning 

| 

Evening 

1 

Weekly 

\\\\\\\y '"'.'.". 

Lincoln: 

Evening 

54 
54 

54 
54 

48 
48 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

Weekly 

Litchfield: 

Evening 

Weekly 

Marphysboro: 

Morning 

54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Ottawa: 

Morning 

1 

Evening 

54 

54 

54 
64 

48 
48 
64 

54 
64 

48 
48 
64 

Weekly" 

Peoria: 

Morning    r . . .  

48 
48 
48 

48 
54 

54 

'  48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

39-48 
89-48 
89-48 

48 

48 

54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

54 

54 
54 
54 

48 

Pontiac: 

Morning 

Evening 

64 

Weekly 

64 

Quincy: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
M 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54. 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 

54 

.54 

Evening 

Weekly 

54 

Rockford: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 

54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
53 

54 

Rock  Island: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Springfield: 

Morning 

Evening 

Sterling: 

Evening 

54 
64 

54 
54 
54 

Weekly 

Streator: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Taylorville: 

Evening 

Weekly 

Waukegan:  Evening 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria:  Weekly 

58 
54 

54 

54 
54 

53 
54 

1 

48 

51 
51 

54 

54 
54 

48 

Anderson: 

Morning 

Evening 1 
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Hand 
com- 

ifora. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  readers. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

Indiana— continued. 

Brazil:  a 

Evening 

64 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
59 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Weekly 

Columbus: 

Morning 

54 
54 

54 

54 
54 

54 

Weekly 

Crawfordsville: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Elkhart:  Evening 

59 

59 

54 
54 

Elwood: 

Morning 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

48 
48 

Evening. ,..-.... 

54 

48 
48 

Evansville: 

Morning 

54 

Evening 

54 

Weekly 

54 

Fort  Wayne: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Frankfort: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

:::::::: 

Evening 

48 

» 

Weekly 

Huntington :  a  Evening  — 
Indianapolis: 

Morning 

54 

48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48    ...I.... 

48 

Weekly 

54 

54 
54 

48 
48 

Kokomo: 

Morning 

Evening 

48 

54 

54 

54 

54 
54 

53* 

58 

54 
54 
54 

Lafayette: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

54 

54 
54 
54 

53 
58 
53 

Logansport: 

Morning , 

54 
54 

Evening. ............... 

WeeklyT 

Marion: 

Morning 

58 
53 
58 

54 
54 
54 

53 
53 
53 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

53 
53 

54 
54 
54 

Weekly 

Muncie: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

New  Albany: 

Morning 

Evening 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

Weekly 

Peru: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
54 

Weekly 

South  Bend: 

Morning 

42 

48 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
54 

54 
54 

48 
48 

54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Terra  Haute: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

Vlncennes:a 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Wabash: 

Morning 

Evening 

::::::::i:::::;:: 

a  New  union. 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning \  evening,  and  weeVLy  papers — Con  tinned. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

54 

54 

54 

Ma- 

chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  reader*.       Floor 

men. 

Ad. 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

IOWA. 

Albia:  Weekly 

54 

Boone: 

Evening' 

*         "  1 

Weekly 

1 

Burlington: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

42 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

49 
49 

54 
54 
54 

48 

54 
54 
54 

48 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Cedar  Rapids: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

:::::::::::::::: 

Clinton: 

Morning 

59 
59 
59 

49 
49 

59 
59 
59 

49 
49 

59 
59 
59 

49 
49 

Evening 

Weekly 

Council  Bluffs: 

Morning 

49 
49 

49 
49 

Evening 

Weekly 

Des  Moines: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

48 

48 
48 

51 
54 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

54 

48 

Dubuque: 

Morning 

54 

54 
54 

54 
54 

Evening 



Keokuk: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Marshalltown: 

Morning 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 

54 
54 

Evening 

54 

Weekly 

Mason  City: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

54 
54 

47 

Evening 

Weekly 

54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 

Muscatine: 

Mnrnlng 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54" 

48 
54 
54 

54 

54 
54 

48 
48 

48 

Fvnnlng.  T T  _ , 

48 

Weekly 

Ottumwa: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Sioux  City: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

54 

54 

54 

Waterloo: 

Morning 

Evening 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54 

54 

54 
47 

54 
54 

54 

54 

Weekly 

KAKSA8. 

Atchison: 

Morning 

Evening 

54 

Weekly 

Fort  Scott: 

Morning 

54 

54 
47 

Evening 

Girard:  Weekly 

47 

47 

47 

Hutchinson: 

Evening 

Weekly 

Leavenworth: 

Morning 

54 
54 

54 
54 

54* 

54 

54 

54 

Evening 

54 

54 
54 

48 
48 
54 

54 

54 

Weeklv 

Osawatom'le:  Weekly 

Topeka: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

4ft 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 

1         54 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

54           48 

1           48 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


* 

Hand 
com- 

itors. 

59 
59 
59 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

46 
46 

Proof  readers. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

kanbas— continued. 

Wichita: 

Morning 

59 
59 
59 

48 
48 
60 

42 
36 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
42 
54 

48 
48 
48 

59 
59 
59 

48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly! 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

59 

Louisville: 

Morning 

42 
86 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
42 

48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
54 

48 

42 
36 
54 

42 
86 
54 

42 
86 
54 

42 
36 
54 

42 
36 
54 

54 
54 

54 

54 

Evening 

Weeklv 

54 

54 
54 
54 

Paducah: ' 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton  R«uge: 

Morning 

Evening 

54 

54 

48 
42 
54 

48 
48 
54 

Weekly" ....  . 

New  Orleans: 

Morning 

48 
42 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
42 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
42 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
42 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
•64 

48 
42 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Shreveport: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

MAINS. 

Bangor: 

Morning 

48 

"Evening ,  

Portland: 

Morning.  T  r  T     

48 
48 

51 
51 

54 
54 

54 

48 
54 
54 

42 
42 
54 

Evening .... 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis: 

Evening 

Weekly 

Baltimore: 

Morning 

42 
42 
54 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

64 
54 
54 

42 

Evening 

-    42 

Weekly 

64 

Cumberland: 

Morning 

Evening 

54 

Weekly 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston: 

Morning 

42 
42 
54 

48 

42 
42 
54 

42 
42 
6-1 

48 

42 
42 
54 

64* 

42 
42 
54 

48 

42 
42 
54 

42 
42 
54 

48 

42 

Evening 

42 

Weekly 

54 

Brockton: 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

54 
54 



Cambridge:  Weekly 



1 

Fall  River:  Evening 

48 

45 
48 
54 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 
54 

48* 

54 

48 
48 
54 

48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 

48 

Holyoke: 

Morning 

54 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

54* 

48 
48 
54 

48" 

54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Lawrence: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

1 

48 

Weekly 

1 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad. 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

Massachusetts— continued. 

Lowell: 

Homing 

48 
54 
54 

47 
47 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

47 
47 

Evening... 

64 
64 

Weekly 

Lynn: 

Evening.... 

47 
47 

47 
47 

Weekly 

Marlboro: 

Evening 

64 
64 

Weekly! 

Newburynbrfca 

Morning 

48 
54 

Evening 

54 

Weekly 

54 

61 
54 

48 
48 
54 

New  Bedford: 

Morning 

61 
54 

48 
48 
48 

54 
54 

45 
45 
54 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 

54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

61 
64 

64 

54 
64 

51 
54 

64 
64 
54 

51 
54 

54 
54 

54 

51 
54 

64 
54 
54 

Evening 

North  Adams: 

Morning. .  r 

Evening 

Weekly! 

Flttsfleld: 

Evening 

Weekly! 

Springfield: 

Morning 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
54 
54 

54 

54 

54 

48 
48 
54 
54 

54 
54 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly; 

48 

Taunton:  Weekly 

48 

Waltham: 

Evening.  T  _ , . . , 

54 
54 

48 
48 

53 

58 

Weekly 

Worcester: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

Evening , , . , . .......  T . , . 

48 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian: 

Evening 

Weekly 

Ann  Arbor: 

Morning 

Evening 

53 
63 

53 
53 

« 

53 
53 

Weekly 

Battle  Creek:  a 

Morning 

Evening  r T_^rT„, 

Bay  City:   . 

Morning. ............... 

64 
54 
54 

45 
45 

54 
54 

54 
54 

Evening ................ 

Weekly! 

Detroit: 

Morning, ....... --..r... 

48 
48 

42 

42 
42 

48 

48 

56 
64 

50 
50 

64 
54 

64 
54 

48 
48 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

42 
42 
53 

64 

64 

50 
60 

64 
64 

54 

Evening 

54 

Grand  Rapids: 

Morning 

42 
42 
42 

42 
42 
53 

64 
64 
64 

48 
54 
64 

54 
54 

59 
54 
59 

54 

Evening 

64 

Weekly 

Jackson: 

Morning........ 

42 
42 
68 

54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Kalamazoo: 

Morning 

49 
49 
49 

48 
48 
48 

54 
54 

54 
64 

Even!  ng 

Weekly 

Lansing: 

Morning 

48 

54 
54 

48 
64 
54 

48 
64 
54 

48 
54 
64 

48 
54 
64 

54* 
54 

59 
59 
69 

48 
64 
64 

Evening 

Weekly. 

Menominee: 

Evening.....' 

Weekly 

Muskegon: 

Morning.  T.TT 

Evening 

Weekly. 

a  New  union. 
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Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

Michigan— continued. 

Owosso: 

Even!  ng ............... . 

64 
64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

Weekly. 

Fort  Huron: 

Evening..... 

64 
64 

,    43 
631 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

69 
64 
60 

64 
64 

64 

64 
64 
64 

48 

48 
68 

61 
61 

64 
64 

69 
64 
69 

64 
64 

Weekly 

Saginaw:  ' 

Morning 

Evening  ...T,,T.Tr...r,. 

Weekly 

SaultSte.  Marie: 

Morning 

48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Traverse  City: 

Morning...... 

54 
54 
64 

48 
48 

48 

86-39 
36-^51 
42-48 

36-18 
86-61 

64 
64 
64 

48 

68 

61 
51 
64 

51 
51 

Evening .....i.... 

Weekly 

MINNESOTA. 

Doluth: 

Morning, 

48 

48 
63 

48 
48 
68 

61 

61 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

63 

Minneapolis: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

64 

St  Paul: 

Morning 

Evening...........  mai 

Weekly. 

64 

64 
64 
64 

60 

42 

& 
*48 

Winona: 

Moraine 

48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 
48 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

54 
6-1 
64 

64 
64 
64 

60 

64 
64 

64 

64* 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

Evening....... 

Weekly 

MMBIBBITFI. 

Jackson:  Evening aiii 

Meridian: 

Morning .....*... 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 

64 
64 
64 

64 

64 

Evening mm. 

64 

Weekly 

Vicksburg: 

Morning 

Yvening.. ilr 

64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

48 
48 
64 

64 
64 
64 

42 
42 
42 

64 

64 

MDSOUBI. 

Carthage: 

Morning ......*..  x,. 

Evening..., .."»"""" 

Columbia:  Weekly. ........ 

64 

48 
48 

64 

64 

64 

Hannibal: 

Morning, ........   ... 

Evening  T........ 

Weekly". 

Jefferson  <5ity: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

42 
42 
42 

64 

64 

64 

64 
64 

64 

54 
64 
64 

64 
64 

48 
48 
64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

64 
64 
64 

64 

64 

48 
48 
64 

64 

64 
64 

42 
42 

42 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

64 
64 

64 

42 
42 
42 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Joplln: 

Morning 

Kansas  City: 

Moaning 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Evening. ...  r .......... . 

48 

Weekly. 

48 

Moberly: 

Morning 

Evening ... 

Weekly 

St.  Joseph: 

Morning. ......  T........ 

42 
42 
42 

42 
42 
42 

42 

Evening ......  T.. 

42 

Weekly 

42 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning, 

evening,  and  weekly  paper*— Continued. 

Hand 
com- 

iSSrs. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad.] 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

MHBouBi— continued. 

St  Louis: 

Morning, ............... 

45 
45 
48 

48 
48 

48* 

45 
46 
48 

48* 

48 
48 
54 

45 
46 
48 

48 
48 

48* 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
54 

45 
45 
48 

45 
46 

48 

48 

45 

Evening 

46 

Weekly 

48 

48 
44 
64 

48 
48 
54 

45 
45 
48 

58 
53 

45 
45 
48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

48 

54 
54 

48 

Sedalia: 

Morning... •••.... ...... 

Evening ................ 

* 

Weekly 

Springfield: 

Morning. ............... 

48 
48 
54 

45 
45 

48 
48 
64 

45 
45 
48 

48 

Evening...........;.... 

48 

Weekly 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda: 

Morning ••• 

45 
45 

45 
45 

45 

Evening 

45 

Weekly. 

Billings: 

Morning........ ........ 

58 
53 

45 
45 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

Weekly. 

•• 

Butte: 

Morning.,. 

45 
45 

48 

45 
45 

48 

45 
45 

48 

45 
45 
48 

48 
48 

45 
45 
48 

45 
45 
48 

48 
48 

45 

Evening...... 

45 

Weekly" 

48 

Great  Fall*: 

Morning 

Evening t 

Weekly 

Helena: 

Morning 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54* 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 
54 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

Evening 

Missoula: 

Morning. 

Evening................ 

Weekly 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly'................. 

Nebraska  City: 

Morning ................ 

54 
54 
54 

54* 

48 
48 

Evening 

54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 

48 
54 

Weekly". 

54 

Omaha: 

Morning ................ 

64* 

48 
48 

48 
48 

54 

54 
54 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

48 
54 
54 

48 
54 
54 
54 

48 

NEVADA. 

Virginia  City: 

jf ornlng. ............... 

Evening ................ 

Weekly!. 

raw  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord: 

Evening.,  r ,-r.,.,. 

48 
54 

48 
48 

Weekly^ 

raw  JBBflKY. 

Atlantic  City: 

Morning  ,._, T ,, 

Evening ~ 

Weekly 

Camden: 

Morning  ,,T r-. 

45 
48 
48 

48 
54 
54 

Evening  , . . .  -  T T , . 

Weekly'. 

Dover:  Weekly 

484      BIGHT   H0UB8   FOB   LABORERS    ON   GOVERNMENT   WORK. 


Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers— Continued. 


Hand 
com- 

l£re. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor  men. 

Ad.] 

Hand 
office?'. 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices- 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

nsw  JBR8BT— continued. 

Elisabeth: 

Morning 

64 
631 

53* 

54 
58 
58 

48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

64 
634 

53* 

48* 

48 
48 
48 

54 
53* 

63* 

48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

54 
53* 
53* 

48* 

54 
53* 

53* 

48 
48 

Evening 

53 

Weekly 

53 

Jersey  City: 

Evening 

48* 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Weekly 

48 

48 
48 

Hoboken: 

Evening 

48 

Weekly. 

48 

Newark: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 

leveling 

48 

Weekly 

48 

54 
64 
68 

48 
48 
48 
63 
64 

64 
64 
64 

42-48 

48 

New  Brunswick: 

Mornin  

Evening 

Or*nge:  Weekly 

63 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

63 

48 
48 
48 
63 

Paterson: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
63 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Plainfleld:  Evening 

Ranway;  Weekly 

64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Salem: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Trenton: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

48 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Union  Hill: 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

48 

MEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque: 

Morning 

48 
48 

64 
64 

64 

48 

Evening 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
64 
54 

54 
54 

64 

64 
64 

48 
64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

Weekly 

Lasvegas: 

Morning..... 

48 

48 

64 
54 
64 

54 

64 

64 

Evening 

Weekly 

Santa  Fe: 

Morning .•... 

48 
48 

64 

Evening 

Weekly 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

54 

64 

42 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
64 
64 

48 
64 
54 

48 
64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

64 

64 

48 
54 

54 

64 
64 
54 

48 
64 
64 
64 

54 
64 

48 
64 
54 

64 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
64 
64 

48 

Evcni  ng 

64 

Weekly 

54 

Amsterdam: 

Morning 

Evening 

Bingham  ton: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Buffalo: 

Morning 

48 
64 
54 

48 
54 
64 

48 
54 
64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Canandaigua:a  Weekly  .... 

Cohoes: 

Evening 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

64 
54 

48 
48 
48 

Weekly 

Elmira: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

1 

48 

Weekly 

..J/^J........ 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  paper* — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma. 

chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  readers. 

Floor  men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

HaLd 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

new  toek— continued. 

Glens  Falls: 

Morning 

64 
64 
64 

*  64 
54 
54 

48 
64 
64 

48 
64 

64 
64 
54 

64 
64 

Evening.. 

Weekly 

Gloversville: 

Morning 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 

64 
64 

64 
64 

54 
54 

64 

Evening 

54 

Herkdmerp  Weekly 

Jamestown: 

Morning 

N. 

48 
64 
64 
48 

Evening T 

Weekly" 

Kingston:  Morning 

48 
64 

Li«tle  Falls: 

Evening 

64 

64 

Weekly 

Lockport: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 
64 

64 
64 

Evening 

48 
48 

Weekly 

Middletown:  a  Evening 

67 

64 
64 

1 

Mount  Vernon:  a 

Evening 

64 
64 

Weekly 

New  burg: 

Morning 

Evening .  T 

64 
64 

48 
48 
54 

86 

48 
48 

64 
64 

64 

54 
64 

48 
48 
64 

18 
24 

64 
64 

48 
48 
64 

86 
48 
48 

64 

64 

48 
48 
54 

86 
48 

Weekly'. 

New  York: 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
64 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly^ 

54 

N.Y.Hebrew: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

New  York  Bohemian: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

New  York  Italian: 

Morning 

48 
54 
64 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

64 

64 

48 
48 
64 

60 

54 

64 

Weekly 

Niagara  Falls: 

Morning 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

Norwich:  a 

Morning 

Weekly. 

60 

48 
48 

Olean: 

Morning 

64 
64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 
64 

63 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 

*64 
64 
64 
60 

Evening 

Weekly 

1 

Oneida:  Weekly 

64 

Oneonta: 

Morning 

Weekly 

Oswego:  Evening 

64 
64 

68 
64 
64 

p<»Ainftw:  Wpekiy 

Plattsborg: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Poughkeepsie: 

Morning 

48 
64 
52 

48 

48 
48 

Evening , , , 

■ 

Weekly 

r 

Rochester: 

Morning,  , , , 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Rome: 

Morning, ... .... 

Evening 

Weekly 

Rouses  Point:  Weekly 

a  New  union,    &  Wages  of  ail  employees  will  be  increased  50-cents  per  week  October  1, 1902, 
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Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor  men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States an  1  cities  and  clan 
if  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Mar 

chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

mtw  yowl— continued. 

Saratoga: 

Morning. ............... 

64 

64 

64 

48 
64 
64 

42 
42 

48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

42 

42 
48 

42 

42 
48 

64 

64 

64 

48 
64 
64 

64* 

48 
48 
48 

64 
64 

64 

64 

64 
64 

48 
48 

64 

48 
48 

Evening. ............... 

Weekly 

Schenectady: 

Morning ................ 

48 
64 
64 

64* 

48 
48 
48 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly. 

Syracuse: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 

Evening. ..........  * .  t  r  T 

48 

Weekly! 

64 

48 

48 
48 

64 
64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 

64 

64 

69 
60 
69 

64 
64 
64 

Troy: 

Noting ,T..t„TT.T 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

64 
64 

48 

48 
48 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

48 

Evening ~ 

Weekly 

48 

Dtica: 

Morning t 

64 
64 

64 

48 
48 
48 

48 

|Cv#»nlngr-,,.,.TTr 

48 

Weekly! 

48 

Watertown: 

Morning ........... 

Evening ....... 

64 
64 

64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 

64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 

Weekly 

Yonkers: 

Kvenipg. ........  t  ..... . 

64 

Weekly! 

NOBTH  CABOLENA. 

AshevUle: 

Morning................ 

Evening 

Weekly! 

Charlotte:' 

Morning 

Evening . . .  * .  <r  - 

Weekly! 

Durham: 

Morning. 

Evening 

Weekly! 

Balelgh: 

Morning 

48 
48 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck: 

Morning.. 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Fargo: 

Morning 

64 
64 

64 
64 

Evening. 

Weekly 

64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

64 

64 
64 
64 

Grand  Forks: 

Morning. ............... 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

64 
64 

48 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

64 

64 

64 
64 

Evening. ............... 

Weekly! 

OHIO. 

JLkron: 

Morning 

64 
64 
64 

48 
4S 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Aahtabnla:a 

i&veni  ng 

Weekly! 

Bowling  Green: 

WvftTilng........ 

Weekly 

Cambridge: 

Morning 

Evening 

64 

Weekly 

64 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Prdof  readers. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  dais 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

ohio— continued. 

Canton: 

Morning 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

48 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
64 

64 
64 

64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
64 

64 

Kvening,  „ .  _ , T.r. 

64 

Weeklyl 

64 

Cincinnati: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

Cleveland: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Columbus: 

Morning 

48 
48 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weeklv 

54 

Coshocton: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Dayton: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 
48 

Evening 

East  Liverpool: 

Morning 

48 
48 

64* 

Evening 

64 
64 

64 

64 
69 

Weekly 

Findlay: 

Morning 

64 
64 

64 
64 

69 

64 
60* 
60* 

64 
64 

64 
64 
69 

64 
604 
604 

64 

64 

64 

Evening 

64 

Weeklv 

Hamilton:' 

Morning 

Evening 

60* 

64 

64 

64 
64 

Weekly 

. 

Lebanon:  a  Weekly 

Lisbon:  a 

Evening 

64 
64 

64 
64 

Weekly 

Lorain: 

Evening 

Weekly 

Mansfield:  a 

Kvenlng 

64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

64 
64 

48 
54 
54 

Weekly 

Mariettas 

Morning. 

48 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 

64 

64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

48 
68 
68 

61 
61 
61 

48 
64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

Evening . . .............. 

Weekly". 

Massillon: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Newark: 

Morning 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
64 
54 

48 
58 
68 

51 
61 
51 

48* 

64 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

Piqua: 

livening ...w. 

Weekly" 

8aletn:fl  Evening. 

64 

64 

48 
54 
64 

48 
63 
68 

61 
61 
61 

48 
64 
64 

48 
68 
68 

61 
61 
61 

48 
48 

Sandusky: 

Morning. ...r 

48 
48 

48 
54 
54 

48 
63 
58 

51 
51 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

; 

Weekly 

48 

48 
68 
68 

48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

Springfield: 

Morning ...*., 

48 
68 
68 

48 
68 
68 

Evening 

Weekly 

8teubenvtfle: 

Morning 

ISveni  ng ....,, T... 

Weekly 

Toledo: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weakly 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  paper*-- Continued. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor  men. 

Ad.] 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

ohio— continued. 

Youngstown: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

64 
54 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly". 

Zanesville: 

Morning 

Evening..... 

54 
54 

Weekly 

OKLAHOMA. 

El  Reno:  a  Morning 

48 

48 
48 

64 

64 
64 

58 
68 

64 

68* 

64 
64 

64 

48 

Oklahoma  City: 

Morning 

56 
58 

54 
54 
54 

53 
58 
58 

80 
89 
58 

48 

68 

64 
64 
54 

68 
68 
58 

48 
48 
63 

64 
64 
64 

48 

Evening . , 

48 

O&BQON. 

Baker  City: 

Morning 

64 
54 
54 

53 
63 
63 

48 
48 
68 

64 
64 

64 

48 
48 
68 
64 

Evening 

Weekly 

Pendleton: 

Morning.. 

Evening 

Weekly^ 

Portland: 

Mornipg. 

48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
63 

48 
48 
58 

48 
48 
68 
64 

48 

Evening,., 

48 

Weekly" 

Balem:  Morning 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona: 

Morning 

54 
54 
64 

Evening 

64 

Weekly 

Beaver: 

Morning 

48 
48 

Evening 

58 
58 

48 
42 
42 

54 
54 

54 
48 

58 
58 

54 
54 

58 
58 

68 
68 

58 
68 

63 
68 

58 
68 

Weeklyl 

Bradford: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Butler:  a 

Evening 

64 
64 

Weeklyl 

Carbondale: 

Morning 

48 
48 

Evening 

54 

68 
68 

64 

Connell8vilIe: 

Ev«nf  ng 

Weeklyl 

Du  Bois:a 

Morning 

64 

54 
54 

Weekly 

Beaton: 

Evening „ 

68 
53 

48 
48 

Weeklyl 

Erie: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

48 

48 
48 

58 
54 

64 

54 
64 

64 
64 

Franklin: 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

Harrisbnrg: 

Mnrnfng Xli 

42 
48 

48 
48 

42 

48 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

42 

48 

Evening *. 

Hazelton: 

Morning 

Evening 

64 

Weekly 

Johnstown: 

Morning 

64 

64 

Evening 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning ,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 

iErs. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  readers. 

FlOOI 

men. 

Ad. 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  clan 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

pennbylv  acta— continued. 

Kittannlng: 

Morning 

54 
64 
54 

54 
64 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
58 
58 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

Lancaster: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
61* 
614 

48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Meadville: 

Morning 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly 

New  Castle: 

Morning 

Evening 

53 
63 

53 
53 

63 
58 

53 
53 

Weekly 

Oil  City: 

Morning 

Evening 

Phildelphia: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
54 

48 
54 
64 

45 
48 
54 

69 
69 

48 
48 
58 

54 

54 

54 

54 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
54 

54 
54 
54 

64* 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Pittsburg: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

Pittston:  Evening 

Pottsville: 

Morning 

48 
54 
54 

45 
48 
48 

64 
64 
64 

54 
54 
54 

46 
48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

45 

48 
48 

54 

Rvening XXMJ_ 

54 

Weekly 

Reading: 

Morning 

Kvenlpg 

48 

Weekly. 

54 

Sayrep 

Evening. 

Weekly 

Scran  ton: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

54 
54 

54 

48 
48 
58 

48 
48 
58 

48 
48 
58 

48 
48 
68 

48 
48 
58 

54 
54 

48 
48 
68 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly! 

48 

Sharon: 

Evening 

Weekly 

Tamaqua:a 

Evening 

Weekly 

Titusville: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Union  town: 

Evening 

48-51 
48-51 

66 
56 
66 

68 
68 
58 

64 
54 
68 

54 

48-51 
48-51 

Weekly 

Warren: 

Morning 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

Washington: 

Morning 

58 
53 
68 

48 
48 
48 

42 
42 
42 

48 
48 

53 
53 
53 

54 
54 
58 

54 
54 
54 

Evening 

Weekly. 

Wilkes  Barre: 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

54 
54 
58 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 

54 
64 

54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 

54 

Evening 

54 

Weekly" 

54 

Williamsport: 

Morning. . ....  T ...  T 

Evening 

Weekly 

54 

York: 

Morning -,r..... 

54 
54 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 
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Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

F1001 

men. 

Ad. 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  clasB 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

RHODE  IBLAND. 

Pawtucket: 

Evening 

61 
54 

48 
48 
54 

54 
42 
42 

49 

51 
64 

61 
64 

48 
48 

61 
64 

61 
64 

48 

48 

Weekly 

Providence: 

Morning 

48 

48 

48 
48 

Evening 

Wee  kly 

Woonsocket: 

Morning 

48 

48 
48 

42 

42 

54 
54 

64 
54 

64 
64 

64 
54 

Evening 

Weekly! 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Columbia: 

Morning..... 

'54 
54 
54 

59 
69 
59 

48 
48 
48 

64 

64 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Spartanburg: 

Morning 

I 

Evening 

Weekly 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls: 

Morning 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 

* "" ."ft, 

59 
59 
69 

48 
48 

Evening..... 

Weekly 

53* 

69 

59 
59 

42 

42 

•54 

59 

54 

54 
54 

48 
48 
54 

54 
54 
54 

534 

TBNNB88H. 

Bristol:* 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly". 

Chattanooga: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48-54 
48-54 

48 
48 

48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly". 

Clarksville:  a 

Evening 

Jackson: 

Moaning 

64 
54 
64 

48 
48 
54 

54 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
64 

64 
64 

Evening  T 

Weekly! 

Knoxville: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

Memphis: 

Morning 

Evening .  - 

Weekly! 

Nashville: 

Morning t.tt*. 

48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 

64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

oi" 

48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
54 

48 
48 
48 

49 
48 

48" 

Evening.. 

48 
54 

48 

48 
48 

64 

64 
64 
64 

48 

Wttkly 

48 

TEXAS. 

Austin: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Beaumont: 

Bvening 

Cleburne: 

Morning 

54 
64 
64 

64 
64 

54 

Evening . . 

Weekly 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papen — Con  tinned. 


Hand 
com- 

i£m. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor  men. 

Ad.] 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

mm   continued. 
Coretcana: 

64 
54 

64 

48 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

89 
89 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

64 
64 
64 

48 
64 
54 

54 
54 
54 

64 
64 
64 

64 
54 
64 

48 
49 
49 

wa^vij,] 

Dallas: 

Morning 

48 

48 

48 

Evening.... 

64 

Weekly. 

Denison: 

Morning 

Weekly  "         ......... 

SI  Paso: 

Morning 

64 
54 

64 
64 

54 
54 
54 

36-48 
86-48 
86-48 

48 
49 
49 

Evening T 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
49 
49 

64 
64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 

66 
49 
49 

64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

64 

64 

48 
68 

Weekly t.t 

FortWortn: 

Morning 

86-48 
86-48 
86-48 

86 
86 

48 

Evening . ........  T .,  T 

Weekly T»- 

Qaiveston: 

Morning.    . .  _ , 

48 
49 
49 

48 
49 
49 

48 
49 
49 

48 
49 
49 

48 

Evening 

Weekly". 

Hillsbbro:" 

Weekly.        

Houston: 

Morning 

42 
42 

64 

48 
64 

51 
42 
64 

54 

66 

54 
42 
64 

64 
54 

66 

56 

66 

Weekly      '  

Palestine: 

Evening 

Weekly             

San  Antonio: 

Morning.......  r ,,-- 

66 
49 
49 

64 
64 

48 
64 
64 

66 

66 
42 

66 

Evening 

Weeklv  

Sherman:  a 

54 
54 

48 
54 
64 

54 
54 
54 

48 
68 

Weekly../. 

Waco: 

Morning. *.*.,-.. 

48 
54 
54 

Weekly 

Waxahachie:a 

Weekly --,-„», 

UTAH. 

Ogden: 

Evening 

42 

48 

48 

48 

48 
53 

48 
48 

Weekly 

Salt  Lake:' 

Morning  r...,T ,--- 

48 
48 

48 
48 

Evening. . ,  -  -  T  f  -  -  T  r 

VERMONT 

Barre: 

64 
64 

48 
64 
60 

64 

54 

64 
64 
69 

Weekly 

Burlington: 

48 
64 
64 

48 
64 
60 

64 
64 

48 
54 
60 

i               > 

Weekly  

Montpelier: 

Weekly 

Batland: 

Morning 

Evening 

8t  Albans:  Evening 

48 
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Hand 
com- 

iton. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor 

men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  clan 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 

chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
erst 

TaartfLL. 

Alexandria:  Weekly 

Newport  News: 

Morning 

48 

48 

48 
48 

64 
48 
48 

48 
48 
43 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

64 
64 
64 

48 

48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

64 
48 
48 

48 

48 

Weekly. 

Norfolk: 

Morning. ............... 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 

Evening 

Weekly. 

Petersburg: 

Morning. ............... 

48 

Evening T 

Weekly 

Richmond': 

Morning 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
64 

64 
64 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
63 

46 

46 
48 

48 
48 
48 

42 
68 
63 

64 
64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

54 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 

64 
64 
64 

48 
48 
64 

64 

64 

48 
48 
48 

46 
46 

48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
63 
68 

54 
54 
54 

48 

64 
64 

48 

48 

64 

Even  ing 

54 

Weekly 

Boanoke:  * 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

WASHINGTON. 

Everett: 

Evening 

48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

Weekly 

48 

New  Whatcom: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Seattle: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

46 
46 

48 
48 
48 

46 
45 
48 

48 
48 
48 
64 

63 
63 
53 

53 
53 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 
53 

46 
45 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
63 
63 

48 
48 
53 

'5 
45 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
63 
63 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Spokane:  ' 

Horning 

46 
45 
48 

48 
48 
48 

46 

45 

48 

48 

48 
48 

45 
46 
48 

48 
48 
48 

45 

Evening 

45 

Weekly 

Tacoma: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

4S 

Walla  Walla: 

Morning. 

Evening 

63 
53 

Weekly 

WMT  TTBOINIA. 

Charleston: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

Clarksburg:  a  Weekly 

Fairmont: 

Moaning 

Evening..........  ...  , 

Weekly 

Parkersburg: 

Morning. 

54 
54 

42 
42 

54 
54 

42 
42 

64 

Evening 

Wheeling: 

Morning. 

67 

Evening 

67 

Weekly 

WIBOOHSIN. 

Ashland: 

Evening 

64 

64 

48 
64 
64 

Weekly  

Fond  du  Lac: 

Morning 

1 

Evening 

1 

Weekly 

1 

:::i;i;:i::::;;i: 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proofreaders. 

Floor  men. 

Ad.  men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 

chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

Wisconsin— con  t  i  u  lied. 
Green  Bay: 

64 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

% 

48 
54 

54 

48 
64 
64 

48 

54 

Weekly..! 

54 

Janes  ville: 

Morning 

48 

Kenosha: 

Evening 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
53 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

Weekly 

LaCrosse: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 

54 
64 
54 

Evening 

i 

Weekly.... 

Madison-  Weekly 

Manitowoc: 

Morning 

48 
48 

48 

48 
48 
48 

42 
54 

53J 

51 
51 
51 

48 
48 
48 

53 
53 
58 

40 
40 
40 

54 
54 
6-1 

54" 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
54 

54 
54 
54 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

54 
54 
54 

54* 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly 

48 

Milwaukee: 

Morning 

48 

Evening 

48 

Weekly      

48 

Oshkosh: 

54 
54 
54 

51 
53 

Evening 

Racine:  Evening 

54 

51 
53 

West  Superior: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

53 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne: 

Morning 

• 

Evening 

! 

Weekly 

YUKON  TERRITORY. 

Dawson: 

Morning 

53 
53 
53 

53 
53 
53 

Evening 

Weekly 

GERMAN-AMERICAN. 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Morning 

Evening 

Weekly 

48 

Belleville,  111.: 

Morning 

Evening 

48 

48 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Morning 

Evening 

48 
48 

48 

44-48 
48 

48 

48 

48 

Weekly 

Chicago,  I'll.: 

Morning 

48 
44-48 

48 
44-48 

Evening 

Weekly 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Morning 

40 

48 

48* 

48 
48 
48 
54 

48 

Evening 

48 

48 
48 
48 
54 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

48* 

Evening 

48 

48 

Weekly..". 

Columbus, Ohio:  Evening.. 
Detroit,  Mich: 

M"i7i1ng.. 

48 

40 
40 

48 
48 

54 

Evening. 

48 

48 
48 
48 

Eransville.lnd.: 

Morning T  T 

48 

Evening 

48 
48 

Weekly 
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Hours  per  week  for  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  paper* — Continued. 


Hand 
com- 
pos- 
itors. 

Ma- 
chine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof  readers. 

Floor  men. 

Ad. 

men. 

Ma- 

States and  cities  and  class 
of  work. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 
offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

Hand 

offices. 

Ma- 
chine 
offices. 

chine 
tend- 
ers. 

QKBMAX-AVRICAlt— Cont'd. 

Indianapolis,  Ind,: 

Morning 

48 

48 
48 

40 

Evening 

Weekly! 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

Morning 

40 
40 

Evening 

Weekly 

48 

48 
48 

48 
48 

40 
44 

48 

40-48 

40-48 

48 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Morning. 

40 
40 

40 
40 

40 
44 
44 

40 
40 
40 
48 

48 
48 

40 
40 
40 

48 
48 

48 
48 

48 
48 

"Evening. -_T T-r-- 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

Morning. ............... 

48 
48 

40 
44 

Weekly 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Morning 

40 

Evening 

Weekly 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

Evening 

Weekly! 

Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Morning.... 

48 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Evening. 

48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

Weekly! 

St  Louis,  Mo.: 

Morning 

48 
48 
48 

40 
40 
40 

48 
48 
48 

48 

40 
40 
40 

45 

Evening,  T 

46 

Weekly! 

48 

Bt  Paul,  Minn,: 

Evening  ,,ITT.T.T....... 

48 

Weekly 

64 
54 
54 

Toledo,  Oliio:  Evening 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  Evening. 

54 

Hours  per  week  in  book  and  job  work  office*. 


States  and  cities. 

Book  and  Machine 
Job  com-     oper- 
pofiitton.     atom 

Proof 
readers. 

Floor 
men. 

Machine 
tenders. 

Alabama: 

Anntotnn 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

54 

Binnln^hfLm 

48* 

54 

Huntsvfllea 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

OpeltKaa . .! 

AImVa:  Skagway 

Arizona: 

Globe 

Phoenix 

54 
54 
54 

53 
54 
67 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
57 
59 
54 

54 

Prescott 

Tucson  o... 

54 

Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith 

Little  Rock 

42 

54 

54 
57 

Pine  Bluff  o 

Texarkana" 

California: 

Bakei  afield 

54 

Eureka 

Freroo. r  - , , . .  *  - 

48 
48 

45-54 
54 

Los  Angeles 

54 

48 

Marysvillc 

Of** land ,  r , T .....  - 

48 
48 

48 

54 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

54 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

48 
46 

San  Francisco 

45-54 

54 

45 
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Hours  per  week  in  book  and  job  work  offices — Continued. 


States  and  cities.^' 

Book  and 
job  com- 
position. 

Machine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof 
readers. 

Floor 
men. 

Machine 
tenders. 

California— Continued. 

San  Jose 

64 
60 
64 

64 
64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
63 
63 
64 
64 
69 

65-59 
64 
64 
64 
53 
53 
64 
64 
64 
64 
48 
GO 
64 

.      64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
50 
63 

63 
64 
48 
51 
64 
53* 
64 
48 
64 
54 
48 

64 
67 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 

»64 
64 
64 

64 
63 
64 
66 
64 
69 
63 
63 

64 
64 
64 
64 

48 

64 

Stockton 

Vallejo 

48 

64 

Canada: 

Berlin 

Brantford 

Brock  vllle 

Chatham , 

64 

Ch  arlotteto  wn  a 

Gait 

Green  wood 

Guelph 

Halifax 

64 

64 

Hamilton ........  r , 

Kingston 

69 

Lindsay  <* 

London 

Montreal:  English 

48 
48 

64 

Nana!  mo 

New  Westminster  .., 

Peterborough 

Quebec 

48 
48 

Romland 

48 

St.  Catherines 

64 

St.  Thomas 

64 

Toronto 

51 
64 

48 
48 

64 

64 
54 
63 
63 

68 

64 
48 
61 

Victoria 

Winnipeg. 

Colorado:' 

Colorado  Springs * . . 

64 
48 
48 

64 

PeP  VflT  ...TW...T..T    ,  -  T  .  T    -    -,    

61 

61 

Florence 

63* 
64 

Pueblo 

48 

Trinidad  a 

48 

Connecticut: 

64 

Bridgeport 

64 
64 
64 

64 

Derby 

Hartford 

64 

64 
64 
64 

Meriden 

64 

Mew  Haven 

64 

48 
48 

64 

New  London . 

Waterbury 

64 
48 

54 
48 

64 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington 

48 
64 

Florida: 

Jacksonville. 

48 

64 
.     64 

64 
63 
64 

Tampa 

64 

Atlanta 

64 

64 

64 

Columbus 

Rome..... 

59 

1 

Hawaiian  islands:  Honoluin  T , . .  T , . , . 

48 
48 

53 
63 

48 

Illinois: 

Aurora 

48 

TftlQQTTifngfon  ,,,,.,,,,,, T  ,,,. 

;;:™:;n:::::::::: 
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Hours  per  week  in  book  and  job  work  offices — Continued. 


States  and  cities. 

Book  and 
job  com- 
position. 

Machine 

3£ 

Proof 
readers. 

Floor 
men. 

Machine 
tenders. 

Illinois— Con  tin  ued. 

Cairo* * 

64 
54 
64 
64 
64 
48 
54 
64 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
58 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
58 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
69 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
64 
54 
53 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
67 
68 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
47 
53 
54 
54 
54 
69 
inlqn. 

Canton 

48 

CarUnyille  « 

Champaign  ° 

Chicago  T. .    . 

48 
86 
48 

64 

54 

48 

Chicago,  Bohemian 

Chicago',  Norwegiji  n-  Dan  iah 

Chicago,'  8wedish 

Danville 

48 
48 

54 
54 

Decatur 

Edwardsville 

Elgin 

48 

Galeaburg 

Joliet 

48 
48 

Kewanee 

La  8alle-Peni<» , 

Lincoln 

64 

Litchfield 

Mnrphysboro 

Ottawa 

48 
54 
48 
48 
89-48 
48 

48 

Pontlao. 

48 

Qninny  . .  -  *  T   .  T ,  T , 

48 
54 
54 

Rock  ford 

Rock  Island 

Springfield 

8treator 

48 
48 

64 

Taylorville 

W*nkAgan t 

68 

64 
54 

Indiana: 

Alexandria ,  . 

48 

48 

And  erson 

Brazil  o 

Columbus 

Crawfordsville 

Elwood 

54 
64 
48 
48 

54 

Evansviile 

Fort  Wayne 

54 

Huntingtona 

Indianapolis 

48 

54 

54 

Kokomo  a 

lAfayette 

Logansport 

48 
48 
48 

Marion 

M  uncle 

54 

New  Albany. 

Peru •. 

8onth  Bend 

64 

54 

54 

Terre  Haute 

48 

Vincennesa 

Wabash ,          .  ,  , 

Iowa: 

Albia 

Boone 

Burlington 

48 
48 
48 
49 
48 
48 

54 

Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton 

67 

Council  Bluffs 

Des  Moines 

48 

Dubuque 

Keokuk v.. 

Marshall  town 

Mason  City 

Muscatine ...  .. 

64 
64 
64 

Ottumwa 

48 

64 

Waterloo 

Kansas: 

Atchison 

64 

Girard 

47 

Hutchinson 

Leavenworth 

64 

Osawatomieo 

Topeka 

48 

48-64 

64 

48 

Wichita 
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States  and  cities. 

Book  and 
job  com- 
position. 

Machine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof 
readers. 

Floor 
men. 

Machine 
tenders. 

Kentucky: 

Lexington. . . . . 

69 
54 
64 

64 
64 

64 

64 
54-66 

51 
64 

54 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
58 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
56 
54 
54 
54 
54 

69 
68 
54 
54 
54 
54 
53 
54 
54 
54 
69 
64 
54 
59 
54 
54 

68 
54 
68-54 
54 
64 

69 
54 
64 

64 
54 
54 
54 
64 
64 
64 
54 
64 
54 
54 

48 
58 
48 
54 

58 

54 

Louisville 

54 

54 

64 

Paducah 

Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge 

54 

48 
48 

54 

64 

54 

48-54 

64 

New  Orleans 

54 

48-64 

Shreveport 

Maine: 

Bangora.  ■•...««" - .....  r 

Portland 

Maryland: 

Annapolis..... 

Baltimore 

64 

54 

54 

54 

Cumberland 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

48 
48 

48-54 

48-54 
54 

51 

Brockton 

Cambridge -, , 

Holyoke 

54 

54 

Lowell 

61 

54 

53 

Marlboro 

Newburyport 

New  Be<  1  ford 

54 
64 

48 

Norwood 

Pittsfleld 

66 
6-1 

8pringfield 

54 

Waltham 

Worcester 

Michigan: 

Ann  Ar^or  ¥ ,  T  T , ,  r  T  T . , , , ,  T .  T . , 

48 
54 

53 
64 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

54 
42 

54 

54 

Grand  Rapids 

Kalamazoo 

49 
48 

i 

54 

64 

Menominee 

Owosaoo 

Port  Huron 

54 

54 

Saginaw 

54 

Traverse  City 

64 

48 
42-48 

Duluth 

53 
54 

Stillwater 

48 

64 

Winona 

54 

Jackson 

48 

64    

Vicksburg 

54 

Carthage 

64 

54 

Hannibal .,  ■, .  -, .  - . , .  - 

48 

54 

54 
54 

48-54 

48 

Joplln 

48 
48 
54 
48 

48-64 

48 

Moberiya.I 

54 

48-54 

"**48^M" 
64 

64 

8t.  Louis 

48 

Springfield 

54 

46 

53 

•    48 

64 

48 

Anaconda 

48 

Butte 

48 

48 

48- 

Helena T .  -  - , r 

53 
64 

Missoula 

a  New  union. 
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Hours  per  week  m  booh  and  job  work  office*— Continued. 


States  and  cities. 

Book  and 
job  com- 
position. 

Machine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof 
readers. 

Floor 
men. 

Machine 
tenders. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln.... 

64 
64 
64 
54 

59 
64 

64 
64 
64 

681 
64 
64 
63 
64 
68 
64 
68 
64 
64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 

64 

64 
64 
64 
64 
64 

48 

Nebraska  City  « ^ 

64 
64 

Omaha ." x .......  ^ , ...  a 

48 

64 

48 

Nevada:  Virginia  City 

New  HampsHire: 

Concord 

Manchester 

New  Jersey: 

A  tlaii  no  {Sty 

64 

Camden 

48 

Dover 

Klizabeth  

63 

681 

58 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

64 

68 

64 
68 

64 

68 

64 

Newark 

63 

New  Brunswick 

Orange 

48 

48 

58 
64 

64 

Plainfleld 

Rahway 

64 
54 
48 

64 

Salem .". 

48-64 

Union  Hill 

64 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

48 

lias  VWas ,  , .      .  A . 

Santa  Fe 

48 
64 

Albany 

64 

64 
64 

64 

Bingham  ton 

48 
48 

Buffalo 

64 

54 
54 

48 

Canandatgufto 1 1 1                mMxn 

Cohoes  ..7 

48 
48 

Elmira 

64 

Gloverevill  e 

64 

64 

Jamestown .... 

54 

Littfe  Balls 

64 
54 
64 
64 
54 
64 
48 
64 
54 
54 
00 
54 
64 
54 
64 
54 
53 
54 
54 
64 
58 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
64 

64 

64 
69 
64 

64 
54 
64 

64 
54 
64 
54 

48 

Middletowna 

Newburgh 

54 
54 

64 

54 

54 

New  York  Hebrew 

New  York  Boh  em  ian 

New  York  Italian 

48 

Norwich  a 

54 

Oneida  a 

Oswegoa 

Peekskill 

PlattBburg  o 

54 
64 
64 

64 
64 

Rocncster 

48 

51 

Bouses  Poin  t 

48 

48 

48 

Schenectady 

48 
48 
54 
48 
48 
54 

48 
64 

64 
54 
54 
48-64 
54 
54 

Syracuse 

Troy 

*"*48^54* 

54 

Utica 

48 

Watertown 

North  Carolina: 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Raleigh 

48 
48 

54 

Bismarck 

64 
64 

Grand  Forks t 

48 
48 

Ohio: 

Akron 

48-64 

Bowling  Oreen ; 

Cambridge 

64 

a  New  anion. 
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Hours  per  week  in  boob  and  job  work  offices — Continued. 


States  and  cities. 

Book  and 
Job  com- 
position. 

Machine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof 
readers. 

Floor 
men. 

Machine 
tenders. 

Ohio— Con  tinned. 

Canton 

64 
64 

64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
601 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
68 
64 
64 
64 
64 

64 

68 

64 

63 

48-53 

64 

64 
63 
64 
64 
64 
63 
64 
68 
64 
48 
64 
68 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
63 
68 
64 
67 
64 
64 
64 
59 
68 
64 
64 
64 
48-51 
66 
63 
68 
64 
64 

64 

64 
64 

64 
64 
69 
631 

69 
64 
69 
mian. 

48 
64 

48 
64 
48 

48 

64 

64 

48-64 

64 

48 

Cincinnati ..,.....^mJ. 

64 

48-64 
64 

Cieyftiard ,i  . 

48 
64 

Columbus 

Coshocton 

Dayton 

48 

48 

Bast  Liverpool 

Findlay 

64 

60| 

Hamilton 

Lebanon  a 

Lisbon^ i-t    M1 

Lorain 

Mansfield  a. ^.. 

Marietta  a 

64 

64 

Masrillon 

Newark 

Plgua 

Sandusky 

48 
68, 
48 

64 
63 
64 
64 
64 
64 

63 

Sfeubenyille 

Youngstown 

48 
48 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  City 

Baker  City 

64 

63 

48-68 

Pendleton 

Portland 

48 
48 

48-63 

Pennsylvania: 

Beaver 

63 

48 

Butlera ^ 

Connellsville 

Kaston 

64 

Franklin  T...rT..T, ,.._ 

Harrisburg 

64 

68 

Johnstown 

64 
64 
64 
68 

Lancaster 

64 
64 
68 
48 
64 
67 

New  Castle 

Philadelphia 

64 
67 

64 
67 

64 

Pittston 

64 

48 

64 
48-64 

64 

Reading 

48 

Bcranton 

48 
64 

68 

63 

Tam  annua 

» 

Uniontown 

Washington 

63 
48 
64 

Wilkesbarre 

63 

63 

64 

Williamsport 

Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket 

64 

Providence 

48 

Woonsocket 

64 

South  Carolina: 

Columbia 

48 

South  Dakota:  Sioux  Falls 

531 

Bristola 

48-61 

Clarksvillea 

a  Newt 
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Hours  per  week  m  book  and  job  work 

office— O 

antinued 

States  and  cities. 

Book  and 
Job  com- 
position. 

Machine 
oper- 
ators. 

Proof 
readers. 

Floor 
men. 

Machine 

tenders. 

Tennessee— Continued. 

Jackson 

54 

64 
54 
54 

48 
64 
64 
54 
54 
54 
54 
64 
54 
64 
64 
54 
63 
54 
54 
64 

63 
63 

64 

60 
54 
54 
59 

48 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

54 
48 
48 
53 

48 
48 
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PRINTING  PRESSMEN. 

The  printing  pressmen  work  the  same  hours  as  the  printers.  These 
hoars  are  universal  throughout  the  trade. 

SHIPWRIGHTS,  JOINERS,  AND  OALEER8. 

Thomas  Durett,  secretary  National  Union  Shipwrights,  Joiners,  and 
Calkers  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  following  firms  work  9  hours  per  day:  Towsend  &  Downey, 
Shooter  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Burlee  Dry  Dock  Company,  Staten  Island,  N.  i . ; 
Charles  L.  Seabury  &  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y.;  New  York  Marine 
Construction  Company,  Mariners  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  Crescent  Shipyard, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Company,  Elizabeth,  $.  J.; 
J.  Duly  Marine  Railway,  Elizabeth.  N.  J.;  Electric  Launch  Company, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Boat  Building  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Raritan 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  Perth  Amboy  Dry  Dock 
Company,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  Standard  Ship  Building  Company, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  John  Parker  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Chicago 
Ship  Building  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

In  the  repair  yards  the  following  firms  work  8  hours  per  day:  John 
N.  Robins  Co.,  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  The  Morse  Iron  Works 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  foot  Fifty-seventh  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
C.  &R.  Poillon,  foot  Clinton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Downing  &  Law- 
rence, foot  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Theo.  Crane  &  Son,  Erie 
Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Cokey  &  Son.  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  James  Tregarthen  &  Son,  foot  Twentieth  street,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  foot  East  Seventh  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  English  &  Son, 
foot  Greenpointavenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  •,  W.  Rowland,  foot  East  Ninth 
street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Company,  Fourteenth  street, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  W.  M.  Tebo,  foot  of  Twenty-third  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.j  Cornish  &  Co.,  foot  of  Twenty -sixth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
J.  Steingraph,  foot  of  Twenty -fifth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Smith  & 
Son,  foot  of  Twentieth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jakobson  &  Peter- 
son, foot  of  Twenty-fourth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Endner, 
Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  William  Mathison,  foot  of  Twentieth 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  Patterson,  foot  of  Twenty -third 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  The  West  End  Dry  Dock  Company,  foot  of 
Twenty-seventh  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Hudson,  Langill  &  Down- 
ing, Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Larson  &  Co.,  foot  of  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,;  Yule  &  Monroe,  Atlantic  Basin, 
Brooklyn^  N.  Y.;  McCauldin  Brothers  (Ross  Iron  Works),  foot  of 
Twenty-sixth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Hants  Hanson,  foot  of  Twenty- 
sixth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  I . ;  H.  P.  Kirkham  &  Son,  foot  of  Conover 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Donald  and  J.  McNeill,  William,  corner  Emley 
street  and  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miller  &  Co.,  foot  of  Twenty- 
second  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  x . ;  The  Brooklyn  Warehouse  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  foot  Twenty-sixth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chris. 
Attletweed,  foot  of  Twenty-fourth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Gun 
&  Trahey,  Atlantic  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8TEREOTYPER8  AND  ELECTR0TYPER8. 

George  W.  Williams,  secretary  International    Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers5  Union;  makes  the  following  statements: 
New  xork:  Morning  papers,  6  hours;  evening  papers,  8  hours; 
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column  and  job  offices,  day,  9  hours;  night,  8  hours;  book  and  job 
offices,  9  hours;  8  hours  on  Saturday.  Boston:  Morning  papers,  6 
hours;  evening  papers,  8  hours;  electrotypers,  54  hours  per  week. 
Philadelphia:  Papers,  8  hours,  day  and  night.  Chicago:  Papers,  8 
hours,  day  and  night.  Kansas  City:  On  papers,  8  hours;  job  snops,  9 
hours.  St.  Louis:  Eight  hours  day;  7  hours  night;  column  and  job 
shops,  8  and  9  hours.  Detroit:  Eight  hours  day;  7  hours  night; 
column  and  job  shops,  8  and  9  hours.  Albany:  Eight  hours  day,  6 
hours  night.  Troy:  Eight  hours  day,  6  hours  night.  San  Francisco: 
Papers,  8  hours;  job  shops,  9  hours.  Buffalo:  Eight  hours  day,  7 
hours  night.  Rochester:  Papers,  8  hours;  job  shops,  9  hours.  Lob 
Angeles:  Eight  hours.  Sioux  City:  Nine  hours.  Cincinnati:  Nine 
hours.  Bridgeport:  Eight  hours  day,  6  hours  night.  Meriden:  Eight 
hours  day,  6  nours  night. 

Our  people  all  over  the  country  work  9  hours  or  less — a  large 
majority  less. 

STONECUTTERS  (UNAFFILIATED). 

James  F.  McHugh,  secretary  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Associa- 
tion, makes  the  following  statement: 

List  of  cities  where  stonecutters  work  8  hours  per  day:  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Albion,  N.    I.;  Austin,   Tex. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Bloomington,  Ind. ;  Boise,  Idaho 
Boston,  Mass.;  Bedford,  Ind.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chaumont,   N.    Y. 
Chattanooga,   Tenn.;  Cincinnati,   Ohio;   Columbus,  Ohio;  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Canaioharie,  N.  Y.;  Carthage,  Mo. 
Cnicago, 111.;  Chicago  (carvers),  HI.;  Cheyenne,  Wvo.;  Denver,  Colo. 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Danville,  111. ;  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Duluth,  Minn.;  Elgin,  111.;  Everett,  Wash. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Findlay,  Ohio;  Great  Falls, 
Mont.;  Guthrie,  Okla.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada: 
Hammond,   Ind.;    Joliet,   111.;    Knoxville,   Tenn.;  Lincoln,    Nebr.; 
Memphis,   Tenn.;  Milwaukee,   Wis.;  Minneapolis,   Minn.;    Middle- 
town,    Ohio;  New  York,   N.  Y.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  New  York  (carvers),  N.  Y.;  New  Brighton,  Pa. ;,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  Peoria,  111.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Pittsburg? Pa.;  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  Rock  Island,  111.;  Sharon,  Pa.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Scran  ton,  Pa     Seattle,  Wash.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.*  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Springfield,  Mo.; 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Salem,  Oreg.;  San  Angelo,  Tex. ; 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Topeka,  Kans.:  Tenino,  Wash.;  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Union- 
town,  Pa.;  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  Vancouver,  British  Columbia; 
Washington,  D.   C;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Waco, 
Tex. ;  Westgrove,  Pa. ;  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

In  the  following  cities  they  work  9  hours  per  day:  Bingham  ton, 
N.  Y.;  Bradford,  Pa.;  Bowling  Green,  Ohio;  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.; 
Crookston,  Canada;  Canton,  Ohio;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.;  Deadwood,  S.  Dak.;  East  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Evansville,  Ind.: 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Ellettsville,  Ind.;  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.;  Franklin,  Pa.;  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Gouveneur,  N.  Y.;  Gales- 
burg,  111.;  Ganibier,  Ohio;  Hummelstown,  Pa.;  Houghton,  Mich.; 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Kasota,  Minn.; 
Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Lima,  Ohio;  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Mar- 
quette, Mich.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  'Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada;  Madison, 
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Wis.  j  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. ;  Nicholson,  Pa. ;  New  Mar- 
tinsville, W.  Va. ;  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada;  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.;  Quarry,  Iowa;  Reading,  Pa.;  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y.; 
Sandstone,  Minn.;  Strong  City.  Eans.;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.; 
Stinesville,  Ind.;  Steuben ville,  Onio;  Sarnia,  Ontario;  Scottdale,  Pa.; 
South  McAlester,  Okla. ;  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.;  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Wjanepeg,  Manitoba;  Boston  (carvers), 
Mass.,  8i  hours;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8£  hours. 

TILE  LAYERS  AND  HELPERS. 

Secretary  James  P.  Reynolds,  of  the  Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and  Encaustic 
Tile  Layers  and  Helpers'  International  Union,  makes  the  following 
statement: 

Firms  working  8  hours  per  day  and  half -holiday  on  Saturday: 

New  York  Cvty. — Andrews,  Bunn  &  Co.,  1123  Broadway;  Alfred 
Boote,  124  West  Thirty-third  street;  Bradley  &  Currier,  119  West 
Twenty-third  street;  Brooklyn  Slate  Mantel  Company,  964  Halsev 
street,  Brooklyn;  George  Campbell,  1687  Park  avenue;  Davis,  Reid  & 
Alexander,  127  East  Twenty -third  street;  Howden  Tile  Company,  53 
West  Twenty -fourth  street;  Hyde  Tiling  Company,  41  East  Twenty- 
first  street;  Jackson  &Co.,  29  East  Seventeenth  street;  Jackson  Mantel 
Works,  246  Front  street;  B.  H.  Large,  313  East  Twenty-second 
street;  Mellor,  302  Fulton  street;  Henry  Miles  &  Son,  East  New 
York  and  Amboy  avenue;  Dayton  &  Montgomery,  69  Flatbush  ave- 
nue, Brooklyn;  C.  E.  Ensign,  1123  Broadway;  Emerick  &  Miller, 
1630  Park  avenue;  C.  A.  Flammer,  254  West  Broadway;  W.  D.  Grant, 
206  West  Forty-second  street;  Adolph  Grant  &  Co.,  5  and  7  West 
Forty-second  street;  Frank  H.  Graf,  322  West  Twenty -fourth  street; 
Purcall  &  Fay,  25  Tenth  avenue;  Passmere  &  Meker,  192  Market 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Rambow  &  Co.,  215  East  Sixth  street:  Simer- 
meyer  &  Parry,  509  West  Fifty-fourth  street;  Rudolph  Scnroeder, 
442  Greenwich  street;  J.  A.  Toscani  &  Co., 207  East  Thirty-sixth  street. 

Brooklyn. — Mott  Iron  Works,  84  Beekman  street;  Mart  &  Lawton, 
1123  Broadway;  New  York  Tiling  Company,  70  Willoughby  street; 
Traitel  Bros.  &  Co.,  133  West  Forty-second  street;  White,  Potter  & 
Page,  413  Willoughby  street;  Penryhn  Slate  Mantel  Company,  101 
East  Seventeenth  street. 

IKttsburq,  Pa. — Aiken  &  Co. ,  Stone  Scantlin  Company,  F.  B.  Mirick. 
Star  Tile  Company,  Moris  Graf  &  Co.,  Joseph  McKee,  Penn  Door  ana 
Sash  Company,  The  Crag  Company,  Wilson  &  Logan,  E.  J.  Detrick, 
East  End  Mantel  and  Tile  Company,  East  End  Slate  Mantel  Company, 
The  Thompson  Company.  Twin  City  Tiling  Company. 

Chicago^  111. — Haws  &  Dodds,  The  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company, 
Robert  Beck  &  Co.,  Interior  Decorating  Company,  Chicago  Mantel 
and  Tile  Company. 

Philadelphia)  Pa. — Sharpless  &  Watts  Vulcanite  Tile  and  Mosaic 
Company,  Craft  &  Smith,  K.  H.  French  &  Co. 

WaAhmaton,  D.  C. — Barber  &  Ross,  J.  H.  Corning,  E.  Elle, 
William  S.  Hutchinson,  Viehman  &  Son,  G.  Locraft. 

Kansas  Oity7  Mb. — Wakefield  Mantel  and  Tile  Company,  American 
Mantel  and  Tile  Company,  Kansas  City  Mantel  Company,  Calhoun 
Mantel  and  Tile  Company. 
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Clevdcmdy  Ohio. — Teachout  &  Co.,  Cleveland  Mantel  and  Tile  Com- 
pany. 

Throughout  the  entire  circuit  of  our  international  union  we  have 
the  8-hour  workday. 

TIN-PLATE   WORKERS. 

Secretary  Charles  E.  Lawyer,  of  the  Tin  Plate  Workers'  International 
Protective  Association  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  following  firms  work  8  hours  per  day:  American  Tin  Plate 
Company,  New  Castle  Pa.,  two  plants;  American  Tin  Plate  Company, 
Martins  Ferry,  Ohio;  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  Lisbon,  Ohio; 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  Niles,  Ohio;  Sharon  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, Sharon,  Pa. 

UPHOLSTERERS. 

Anton  J.  Engel,  president  Upholsterers'  International  Union  of 
North  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

In  the  following  cities  all  companies  are  working  the  8  or  9  hour 
workday  at  the  upholstering  business:  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  all  shops 
8  hours;  Oakland,  Cal.,  all  shops  8  hours;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  all  cus- 
tom shops  8  hours;  Denver,  Colo.,  all  shops  9  hours;  Pueblo,  Colo., 
all  shops  9  hours;  Boston,  Mass.,  some  snops  working  9  hours  per 
day;  Chicago,  111.,  some  shops  working  9  hours  per  day;  Minneapolis, 
some  shops  working  9  hours  per  day. 

WOOD-WORKERS. 

Thomas  I.  Kidd,  secretary  Amalgamated  Wood- Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America,  makes  the  following  statement: 

San  Francisco  has  500  men  who  work  8  hours,  and  500  who  work  9 
hours  per  day. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento  our  members  work  8  hours;  in 
Fresno  and  Oakland,  9  hours;  in  Denver,  Colo.,  9  hours;  in  Colorado 
Springs,  8  hours;  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  9  hours;  in  Tampa,  9  hours;  m 
Peoria,  111.,  9  hours;  in  Baltimore,  9  hours;  in  Boston,  9  hours;  in 
Detroit,  9  hours;  in  St.  Louis,  9  hours;  in  Greater  New  York,  44 
to  50  hours  per  week;  in  Cincinnati,  9  hours;  in  Toledo,  9  hours;  in 
Milwaukee,  9  hours. 

STATEMENTS  OF  A.  C.  DINKEY  AND  I.  W.  JEHXS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Cluilrman  Senate  Conwiittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Dear  Sib:  The  appended  statement  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Frank 
Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
stated  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  statement  he  would  file  with  your 
committee  to-morrow  morning,  Friday,  the  12th  instant.  He  further 
said  that  this  statement  was  an  amended  copy  of  a  similar  one  already 
filed  with  you. 

With  reference  to  the  first  paragraph,  which  states  that  puddlers 
employed  by  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  are  working  uon 
an  eignt-hour  basis,"  I  can  state  positively  that  they  do  work  longer 
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than  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  these  puddlers  to  complete  the  day's 
work  required  of  them  in  eight  hours. 

With  reference  to  the  second  paragraph,  which  states  that  there  are 
employed  by  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  in  Youngstown  and 
vicinity  400  men  who  are  working  "on  the  eight-hour  basis,"  we  can 
state  that  there  are  not  to  exceed  30  men  in  the  American  Steel  Hoop 
Company's  mills  who  work  only  eight  hours. 

With  reference  to  the  third  paragraph,  which  states  that  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg  the  Wayne  Iron  Works,  Zug  &  Co. ,  and  the  Pittsburg 
Forge  Company  are  working  "  on  an  eight-hour  basis,"  it  is  true  that 
the  Zug  Company  is  operated  as  stated.  The  Wayne  Iron  Works 
employ  two  shifts  of  men,  who  work  eight  heats  to  a  shift,  which  work 
can  not  be  performed  in  eight  hours,  but  will  take  from  nine  to  eleven 
hours,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  individual  furnaces.  The 
Pittsburg  Forge  Company  works  twelve  hours  and  has  no  eight-hour 
day.     They  work  entirely  on  the  two  shifts  or  twelve-hour  basis. 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph,  relative  to  the  sheet  and  tin 
mills  in  the  United  States,  stating  very  broadly  that  all  sheet  and  tin 
mills  in  the  United  States  have  the  eight-hour  workday,  we  beg  to 

Soint  out  that  the  eight-hour  workday  which  obtains  in  these  mills 
oes  not  cover  all  of  the  operations  of  the  plants.  For  example,  the 
Vandergrift  Works  of  the  Sheet  Steel  Company  employ  from  1,200  to 
1,400  men  on  two  hifts,  or  twelve-hour  turns.  The  finishing  depart- 
ment, which  operates  on  the  three  shifts,  or  eight-hour  turns,  employ 
from  800  to  850  men;  also,  in  the  tin-plate  mills,  the  Monessen  Tin 
Plate  Plant  works  about  300  men  on  the  three  shifts,  or  eight-hour 
turns,  and  about  500  men  on  the  ten-hour  workday. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  on  the  very  short  notice  given  us  that 
the  above  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Morrison  is  altogether  misleading, 
giving  your  committee  the  idea  that  a  hard  and  fast  eight-hour  day  is 
observed  throughout  the  works  of  the  companies  named,  when  as  we 
have  shown  in  the  few  examples  which  we  have  given  that  this  is  only 
true  of  certain  departments  of  these  works.  In  the  haste  with  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  this  reply  we  have  been  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  concerns  of  which  we  have  at  this  time  positive 
personal  knowledge,  and  we  regret  being  unable  to  communicate  with 
others  giving  statistics  covering  conditions  obtaining  in  these  various 
industries. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  C.  Dinkey, 
General  Superintendent  Homestead  Steel  Works. 

1.  W.  Jenks, 
Manager  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company. 


Frank  Morrison, 

Secretary*  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  answer  to  your  telegram  of  December 
3,  will  say  there  are  in  the  cities  of  Youngstown,  Ohio;  East  St.  Louis, 
111.;  Muncie,  Ind.;  Gate  City,  Ala.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  men  working  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  These  men  are 
employed  by  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  are  skilled 
workmen,  such  as  puddlers  and  finishers. 
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In  Youngstown  and  vicinity  the  Ameridm  Steel  Hoop  Company 
have  about  400  men  working  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  there  are  three  mills  working  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis,  viz,  Wayne  Iron  Works,  Zug  &  Co.,  ana  the  Pittsbug 
Forge  Company.  The  number  of  men  employed  on  this  basis  would 
be  about  400. 

All  sheet  and  tin  mills  in  the  United  States  have  the  eight-hour 
workday,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  which  would  approximate 
24,920,  as  follows:  Sheet  mills,  12,246;  tin  mills,  12,674. 

Recapitulation:  Puddlers  and  finishers,  1,800;   sheet  mills,  12,246; 
tin  mills,  12,674;  grand  total,  26,720. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

John  Williams, 
/Secretary-  Treasurer  Amalgamated  Association 

of  Iro?i,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers. 


[Telegram.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  12,  1902. 
Jas.  J.  McCammon, 

Bond  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
The  statement  made  by  John  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  that  the  Pittsburg 
Forge  and  Iron  Company  is  working  on  an  eight-hour  basis  is  errone- 
ous and  misleading,  and  we  desire  to  enter  a  most  emphatic  protest 
against  House  bill  thirty  thousand  and  seventy -six,  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Pittsburg  Forge  and  Iron  Company. 


[Telegram.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  12,  1902. 
Hon.  Joseph  J.  McCammon, 

Bond  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  statement  made  by  John  Williams,  secretary  of  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  that  the  Wayne  Iron 
Works  are  working  on  an  eight-hour  basis  is  not  true,  and  we  emphatic- 
ally protest  against  the  House  bill  3076,  now  pending. 

Brown  &  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Wayne  Iron  and  Steel  Works. 


[Telegram.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  12,  1902. 
Hon.  Jos.  J.  McCammon, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  statement  made  by  secretary  of  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  concerning  operation  of  our  plant  is 
erroneous  and  misleading.  We  operate  on  tonnage  basis  same  as  we 
have  done  for  years,  and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  eight- 
hour  basis.  We  earnestly  protest  against  passage  of  House  bill  No. 
3076,  now  pending. 

Zug  &  Co.,  I/td. 
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[Telegram.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  12,  1902. 
Senator  McComas, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Labcn\and  Education* 

Washington,  D.  C. : 
We  employ  about  10,000  men,  and  emphatically  deny  that  we  oper- 
ate under  any  eight-hour  arrangement,  and  earnestly  protest  against 
this  passage  of  the  House  bill  3076,  now  pending. 

Crucible  Steel  Company  op  America, 
Reuben  Miller,  President. 


The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Friday,  December  12,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  December  12,  1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  McComas  (chairman),  Clapp,  Dolliver,  and  Gib- 
son, of  Montana. 

Present  also:  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  esq.,  and  Robert  C.  Hayden, 
esq.,  representing  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Shipbuilding  Company, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Oompany,  etc. ;  L.  E. 
Payson,  representing  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company, 
of  Bath,  Me.;  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
representinga  number  of  manufacturing  establishments;  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  esq.,  Frank  Morrison,  esq.,  secretary  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  James  O'Connell,  esq.,  third  vice-president  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  president  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  James  Duncan,  esq., 
first  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  general 
secretary  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  Association;  Marshall  Cushing,  repre- 
senting the  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  others. 

ARGUMENT  OF  FRANK  MORRISON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  are  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of  an  eight- 
hour  law,  to  reach  the  defects  in  the  law  which  is  now  on  the  statute 
books.  We  represent  the  people  whom  this  law  affects.  If  we  did 
'  not  believe  that  the  law  was  a  good  one  and  would  benefit  the  people, 
we  would  not  waste  our  time  or  take  it  away  from  the  interests  of  the 
organizations  we  represent  by  coming  here  to  secure  its  passage.  This 
bill  has  been  passed  upon  and  acted  upon  favorably  three  times  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people;  that  is,  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Each  time,  in  turn,  after  its  passage  by  the  House  it  has  oeen  held  up 
by  the  representatives  of  the  States — the  Senate.     We  desire  to  impress 
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upon  the  committee  that  this  bill  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  not  only  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  by  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  President  McKin- 
ley,  in  his  message  over  three  years  ago,  recommended  "a  rightful 
application  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  benefit  of  labor." 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress, 
said: 

So  far  as  practicable  under  the  conditions  of  Government  work  provisions  should 
be  made  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  easy  and  certain.  In  all 
industries  carried  on  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  United  States  Government  women 
and  children  should  be  protected  from  excessive  hours  of  labor,  from  night  work,  and 
from  work  under  unsanitary  conditions.  The  Government  should  nrovide  in  its 
contracts  that  all  work  should  be  done  under  "fair"  conditions,  and  in  addition  to 
setting  a  high  standand  should  uphold  it  by  proper  enforcement,  extending,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  subcontractors.  The  Government  should  forbid  all  night  work  for  women 
and  children,  as  well  as  excessive  overtime. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quoting  from  the  message? 

Mr.  Morrison.  This  is  a  quotation  from  the  message  of  President 
Roosevelt.  This  is  his  recommendation.  So  you  can  understand  that 
this  matter  has  been  carefully  considered  for  a  period  of  almost  five 
years.  At  each  recurring  hearing  we  have  had  the  same  opponents. 
Those  opponents  usually  represent  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
Building  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
the  Stirling  Boiler  Works,  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and  the  Hyde  Wind- 
lass Company,  together  with  others  who  have  been  brought  in  from 
time  to  time. 

At  this  hearing  certain  change3  in  opposition  have  taken  place.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  create  the  impression  throughout  the  country 
that  this  bill  was  so  far-reaching  in  its  ramifications  that  it  would  affect 
even  the  farmer  growing  corn.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  did 
not  assert  that  the  bill  was  so  far-reaching  in  its  ramifications,  and 
have  so  stated  at  each  recurring  hearing. 

At  each  hearing  we  have,  as  I  stated,  had  to  meet  the  same  opposi- 
tion. This  opposition  comes  from  the  firms  which  the  labor  organiza- 
tions consider  the  millstone  around  the  wage-earners'  necks,  to  prevent 
them  from  advancing  more  rapidly  to  the  snorter  day.  They  are  those 
who  work  the  longest  hours,  and  usually  work  under  the  most  unfair 
conditions  in  regard  to  wages. 

I  desire  to  take  up  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  appeared  before 
this  committee  since  the  opening  of  this  session.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  in 
his  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee,  attributes  the  industrial 
decline  of  England  to  the  supremacy  of  the  trades  unions.  This  is  the 
most  superficial  reasoning.  The  fact  is  that  England's  industrial  life 
is  not  on  the  decline,  nor  can  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many are  fast  forging  ahead  in  the  industrial  world  prove  that  Eng- 
land is  losing  grounobecause  of  the  trades  unions.  The  fact  is  due, 
on  the  part  of  both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  to  the  recent 
introduction  into  both  countries  of  the  factory  system  of  production,* 
and  in  a  greater  degree  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  its  unsur- 
passed natural  resources  for  production.  The  industrial  resources  of 
the  United  States  are  almost  in  their  pristine  state,  the  industrial  life 
is  new,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  established  by  economic  and  social  history 
that  wages  are  relatively  higher  in  a  new  country,  where  the  industrial 
system  is  just  beginning  to  take  shape,  than  theyare  in  an  old  and  well- 
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established  industrial  country  such  as  England.  Again,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  American  laborer  is  far  superior  to  the  English  laborer 
in  natural  ability  and  is  far  superior  in  adaptability,  so  that  the  rela- 
tive higher  wagespaid  the  American  workman  does  not  argue  a  decline 
in  wages  for  the  English  wage-earner. 

Again,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  wages  are  declining  in  England  it  is  only 
relatively;  that  is,  while  the  nominal  wages  are  increasing,  the  real 
wages,  measured  by  the  purchasing  power,  is  decreasing  because  of  the 
increasing  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  due  not  to  trades 
unions,  but  to  the  trusts,  or  rather  that  system  of  economic  life  that 
permits  the  combinations  of  capital,  which  are  designated  the  trusts. 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Arrandale,  representatives  of  tne  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  an  address  before  the  delegates  to  the  New  Orleans  convention, 
stated  that  wages  were  on  the  increase  in  England,  due  entirely  to  the 
combinations  of  labor  to  meet  the  combinations  of  capital.  Both  of 
these  men  are  justices  of  the  peace  at  their  homes,  and  members  of 
their  respective  city  councils. 

I  mention  the  fact  that  thej'  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  to  you  the  information  that  in  England  a  justice  ot  the 
peace  is  a  man  of  some  importance,  while  in  this  country  he  is  not  con- 
sidered as  of  the  same  standing. 

Mr.  Payson.  You  have  evidently  never  lived  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Of  course,  I  mean  no  disrespect  whatever  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Edwards,  a  member  of  the  miners'  organization,  stated  that 
wages  had  increased  in  that  industry  from  1893  to  1898  from  8  to  30 
per  cent,  and  that  since  1898  an  additional  30  per  cent  increase  had 
been  made.  This  does  not  look  as  though  the  wages  of  the  laborers  in 
England  were  on  the  decline,  due  to  the  supremacy  of  the  trades  unions. 

Mr.  Arrandale,  a  member  of  the  machinists'  organization,  stated 
that  in  this  country  the  wages  in  this  trade  compared  favorably  with 
the  wages  paid  the  machinists  in  England,  though  the  hours  of  labor 
here  were  somewhat  longer  than  they  were  in  England. 

The  unions  in  England,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  detriment  to 
the  industrial  life  and  supremacy,  are  recognized  by  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers and  employers  of  labor  as  a  useful  means  in  the  production 
of  that  country;  the  employers' associations,  instead  of  being  hostile 
to  the  labor  organizations  encourage  them,  because  it  gives  them  a 
responsible  organization  to  deal  with  instead  of  the  irresponsible, 
individual,  isolated  workman. 

I  now  wish  to  take  up  the  statement  made  by  Simeon  Baldwin, 
representing  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Savage 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Maryland.  I  would  not  dwell  upon  his 
statement  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  represents  a  class  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  appeared  before  committees  at  these  hearings 
opposing  this  bill.  Mr.  Baldwin  opposes  the  adoption  of  an  eight- 
.hour  lav/,  and  says: 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  my  boys  or  your  boys  than  idleness,  and  I 
tell  you  that  those  two  hours  in  ray  villages  will  lie  spent  on  the  streets,  spent  in 
idleness,  if  not  in  dissipation.  They  will  not  be  spent  in  a  lyceum  or  in  a  Sunday 
school. 
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It  occurred  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  make  an  investigation  into  the 
two  plants,  the  Savage  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Savage,  Md.>  and 
the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Warren,  Md. 

Before  1  read  from  the  report  with  regard  to  these  two  plants  1 
desire  to  quote  another  statement  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  which  is 
similar  to  the  statements  we  hear  made,  at  intervals,  by  those  opposed 
to  the  bill.     In  speaking  about  the  men  who  work  ten  hours,  he  says: 

He  has  ample  time  to  work  in  his  garden  if  he  works  ten  hours  in  the  mill — ample 
time,  sir.  I  see  it  every  day.  Every  family  that  works  in  our  factory,  in  addition  to 
his  pay  for  his  labor,  has  a  garden.  Every  man  of  them  has  a  patch  of  ground, 
which  is  his  garden  that  he  works  and  takes  care  of,  and  he  does  it  himself,  with  his 
boys.    It  does  not  tax  him,  and  he  is  happy  and  glad  to  do  it  and  to  have  the  garden. 

Mr.  N.  Harris,  after  this  hearing,  visited  both  of  these  establish- 
ments, and  reports  as  follows: 

At  the  Savage  plant  I  talked  with  about  a  dozen  of  the  men  and  visited  in  the 
homes  of  several,  questioning  the  housewives  as  to  conditions.  I  then  walked 
around  and  inspected  the  company's  houses.  In  addition  to  talking  with  the  men  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  public  school  superintendent,  a  man  who  has  been 
there  for  three  years  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions. 

Here  I  found  that  there  were  between  450  and  500  employees,  between  20  and  25 
per  cent  of  these  being  men,  the  other  75  or  80  per  cent  being  women  and  children, 
some  of  the  children  being  under  12  years  of  ace.  The  hours  of  labor  are  ten,  with 
one  hour  less  on  Saturday,  but  in  order  to  get  the  one  hour  less  the  employees  must 
wont  overtime  every  other  evening  sufficient  to  make  up  the  hour. 

The  wages  here  range  from  $8.32  per  month  for  the  children  to  $c7  per  month  for 
the  men  weavers.  The  average  wages  paid  the  men  is  $1  per  day,  and  the  women 
receive  about  $22  per  month.  I  talked  with  one  man  who  had  four  daughters  in  the 
mill,  and  the  highest  wages  received  by  any  one  of  them  was  90  cents  a  day. 

As  to  the  light  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mill  I  could  only  judg©  from  the 
outside,  as  I  was  told  that  no  visitors  were  allowed  inside.  From  outside  appear- 
ances the  light  seemed  to  be  good,  the  ceilings  about  the  average  in  height,  and 
other  conditions  seemed  to  be  good. 

The  company  owns  the  larger  part  of  the  houses.  These  houses  are  built  on  the 
block  order,  the  majority  of  them  being  of  brick.  Two  families  occupy  each  house. 
The  houses  are  mostly  five  roomed,  with  a  basement.  Some  of  the  nouses  seem  to 
be  comparatively  new.  These  are  comfortable,  and  compare  favorably  with  the 
homes  occupied  by  the  working  people  in  other  places,  but  the  majority,  from  the 
outside  and  what  I  could  see  from  the  inside,  are  not  as  comfortable  as  they  might 
be.    The  rent  ranges  from  $6.50  to  $12  per  month. 

Each  house  has  a  small  front  and  back  yard,  but  there  is  no  garden  spot  as  such 
allotted  to  the  tenants.  Some  few,  I  should  say  not  exceeding  a  dozen,  have  utilized 
a  part  of  the  back  yard  for  a  garden.  There  was  only  one  house  that  had  sufficient 
yard  to  make  a  respectable  garden.  While  I  was  there  the  vegetable  vendor  was 
doing  a  thriving  business. 

There  are  ouite  a  number  of  privately  owned  houses,  and  these  have  a  garden.  I 
understand  that  wrhen  the  company  sells  a  lot  the  buyer  contracts  that  when  he 
leaves  the  place  the  company  is  to  have  the  refusal  of  the  property. 

I  heard  but  one  complaint  as  to  the  conditions,  and  that  was  from  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  men  who  work  on  the  company's  farm.  Here,  she  said,  they  had  to  work 
twelve  hours.    There  are  six  or  eight  men  working  on  the  farm. 

At  the  Warren  plant  I  talked  with  the  foreman  of  the  weaving  room  and  with 
several  of  the  men  congregated  at  the  company  store.  There  are  between  two  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  employees  in  this  mill,  the  percentage  of 
men  being  about  the  same  as  at  the  Savage  mill.  The  company  owns  the  houses  nere 
also,  but  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  houses  at  Savage,  and  there  is  less  chance  for 
gardening,  because  the  mill  and  houses  are  situated  in  a  ravine,  where  the  soil  is 
too  rocky. 

The  wages  here  range  from  $5  per  month  for  children  to  $40  per  month  for  an 
exceptional  weaver.  The  weavers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  but  the  average  wages  paid 
to  the  weavers  is  about  $1  per  day  to  the  men  and  about  $22  per  month  to  the 
women. 

There  was  no  complaint  here  as  to  the  ten-hour  day  or  any  conditions  of  the  em- 
ployment.    At  this  mill  I  found  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  talk. 
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They  seem  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  "labor  agitators."  The  company  have  evidently 
warned  them  against  such  persons. 

As  to  the  external  appearances  of  thrift  and  contentment  exhibited  by  the  em- 
ployees, I  have  seen  more  contented,  better  dressed,  and  better  fed  mill  employees. 
In  regard  to  these  respects  the  employees  of  these  mills  are  below  the  average  of  the 
working  people  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact. 

The  wages  as  given  here  for  the  two  mills  do  not  include  the  wages  paid  the  ma- 
chinists and  foremen.     These  vary  from  $1  to  $3.50  per  day. 

I  want  to  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  I  am  reliably  informed 
there  is  no  liquor  sold  in  either  of  these  villages,  and  yet  we  find  the 
statement  that  if  he  worked  his  mills  but  eight  hours  a  day  those  two 
hours  would  be  spent  on  the  street,  spent  in  idleness,  if  not  dissipation. 

I  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  something  perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
known,  but  did  not,  and  that  is,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  they  have, 
theoretically,  a  child-labor  law;  but  every  county  that  has  any  manu- 
facturing in  it  whatever  is  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
In  other  words,  if  a  law  had  been  drawn  making  the  child-labor  law 
apply  to  Baltimore  alone  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  it  has  at  the 
present  time,  as  16  counties  in  the  State  are  exempted. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  has  now  narrowed  down  to  three  ques- 
tions. Tne  first  is  that  the  law  would  be  unconstitutional;  the  second 
is  that  it  would  disturb  the  firms  who  are  now  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness on  a  ten  and  twelve  hour  basis,  and  the  third  is  that  the  laborers 
themselves  do  not  want  shorter  hours.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  this  third  ground  of  opposition  is 
brought  forward  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  I  have  no  objection  to, 
and,  in  fact,  I  appreciate,  the  opposition,  from  a  business  standpoint, 
of  either  a  firm  or  its  attorney ;  but  I  believe  1  am  right  in  saying  that 
I  have  the  right  to  resent,  in  the  name  of  the  wage-earners,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  manufacturers  and  their  attorneys  in  claiming  that 
the  laborers  do  not  want  shorter  hours.  They  have  no  more  right  to 
take  that  position  than  we  have  to  urge  that  tne  manufacturers  whom 
thev  represent  and  who  are  running  twelve  hours  are  anxious  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  I  have  heard  quite  a  e  umber  of  speeches  on  this  sub- 
ject and  have  read  the  arguments  of  most  of  the  opponents  to  this 
measure. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Judge  McCammon  in  his  address  will  recite 
the  facts,  as  he  did  at  one  other  hearing,  that  Mr.  Kirby,  representing 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  secured  a  college  education  through 
working  overtime — that  is,  by  working  over  twelve  hours  a  day — and 
he  will  argue  that  if  the  hours  of  labor  are  limited  to  eight  no  such 
thing  as  a  laborer  securing  a  college  education  can  be  accomplished 
again.  I  desire  to  say  that  where  anyone  can  point  to  one  man  secur- 
ing a  college  education  through  working  over  twelve  hours  a  day  I 
can  point  to  many  who  have  secured  a  college  education  through  work- 
ing shorter  hours  and  receiving  better  pay  for  it  than  when  they 
worked  long  hours,  using  these  extra  hours  in  each  day  for  the  study 
of  some  profession,  such  as  law  or  medicine.  I  only  have  to  point  to 
the  law  schools  and  the  medical  schools  in  the  great  cities  where  men  are 
taking  up  studies  that  are  pleasing  to  them  besides  working  their  eight 
hours  a  day.  In  fact,  the  shorter  workday  makes  it  possible  for  those 
who  have  been  born  into  this  world  under  the  stress  of  working  long 
hours  for  their  subsistence  to  devote  more  time  each  day  to  study  and 
intellectual  development. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  been  raised  upon  which  the  oppo- 
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nents  of  the  bill  seem  to  be  uniformly  well  posted,  for  they  all  mention 
it,  at  least.  Whenever  the  representative  of  any  company  fails  to 
register  his  protest  he  is  usually  prompted  by  one  of  the  attorneys 
representing  some  of  the  companies  named.  I  particularly  call  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kirby  in  which  he  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  this  bill  did  not  permit  a  laborer  or  a  mechanic  to 
work  over  eight  hours,  and  that  he  felt  it  was  denying  to  the  laborer 
certain  rights  he  ought  to  enjoy. 

But  Mr.  Kirby  opposed  the  eight-hour  system  as  a  representative 
of  his  company,  and  ne  opposed  tne  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  law 
in  his  manufacturing  establishment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Judge  McCammon  attempted  to  have  him  say  that  he  was  willing  that 
a  man  should  adopt  an  eignt-hour  work  day  in  his  plant  if  he  so  desired. 
Even  this  argument  failed  to  divert  Mr.  Kirby,  for  he  made  reply  that 
the  only  objection  he  could  see  to  a  company  establishing  an  eight- 
hour  workday  would  be  the  influence  of  that  particular  manufacturer 
in  the  community  upon  the  other  manufacturing  establishments  by 
reason  of  the  employees  working  longer  hours  becoming  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Kirby  acknowledges  that  if  laborers  are  working  eight  hours  in 
one  plant  and  ten  hours  in  another  plant,  those  working  the  longer 
hours  will  become  dissatisfied.  I  quote  the  statement  to  show  that 
the  claims  that  the  laborers  working  ten  hours  are  satisfied  with  their 
conditions  is  not  true  in  fact. 

I  want  to  take  up  the  statement  of  E.  F.  Du  Brul,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.  He  asserted  that  "  the  unions, 
and  particularly  the  machinists'  union,  with  whom  we  have  our  prin- 
cipal dealings,  have  a  way  of  restricting  the  output  of  the  factories." 
1  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  carefully  refrains  from  stilting  an 
instance  where  such  restriction  has  taken  place.  I  desire  to  say  in 
opposition  to  that  statement  that  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  does  not  restrict  its  men  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  they 
shall  do  per  day.  I  desire  to  make  that  statement,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Vice-President  O'Connell  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
who  will  follow  me,  will  speak  on  that  subject  at  greater  length. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  they  make  no  effort  to  restrict  the 
output? 

Mr.  Morrison.  The  association  makes  no  effort  to  restrict  the  out- 

1)ut.  Those  statements  as  to  the  restriction  of  output  by  American 
abor  unions  is  a  specious  argument  that  has  been  scattered  broadcast 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  eight-hour  bill. 

After  opposing  this  measure  as  the  vice-president  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  Mr.  Du  Brul  stated  that  the  firm  of  Miller  & 
Peters  Manufacturing  Company,  with  which  he  was  connected,  had 
conceded  shorter  hours;  so  I  take  it  he  was  simply  representing  the 
manufacturers  of  that  part  of  the  metal  trades  who  were  working 
these  long  hours,  and  under  objectionable  conditions,  and  who  did  not 
desire  a  change. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  Mason,  representing  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of 
Buffalo,  also  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  after  the  bill  was 
explained  to  him  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  mistaken;  that  he  had 
secured,  with  others,  an  erroneous  impression  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  bill.  But  after  making  that  statement  he  still  held  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  bill  because  of  its  tendency  toward  special  legislation. 
It  is  conceded,  beyond  any  question,  that  the  trend  is  towara  shorter 
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hours.  Every  State  has  a  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  its  citizens,  which,  it  will  be  contended  on  the 
other  side,  comes  under  the  police  regulations  of  the  State. 

Daniel  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  rl.  C,  also  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  but  in  his  whole  statement  he 
recognizes  the  trend  toward  shorter  hours,  and  he  cited  the  fact  that 
in  his  city  the  stores  now  open  at  8  o'clock  and  close  at  6,  while  fifteen 
years  ago  every  merchant  worked  from  daylight  until  dark. 

Now,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  representative  of  Homestead,  Mr.  Dinkey.  In  response 
to  a  question  from  Senator  M cComas  or  Senator  Clapp,  I  do  not  recall 
which,  in  regard  to  the  reason  why  there  was  a  greater  output  in  the 
last  run  of  a  twelve-hour  day  than  in  the  first  four  hours,  he  stated — 
and  1  agree  with  him — that  it  was  because  the  men  had  to  rise  so  early 
in  the  morning  that  they  were  not  fully  awake,  and  that  it  would  be 
several  hours  before  they  would  be  enjoying  all  of  their  faculties  and 
be  able  to  do  their  very  best  work.  We  contend  that  twelve  hours  is 
too  long  for  a  man  to  work,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to 
work  those  hours  under  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day,  with  the  great 
amount  of  modern  machinery  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  citizens. 
If  that  man  who  is  partly  asleep,  as  Mr.  Dinkey  said,  rubbing  his  eyes 
as  he  comes  to  work  in  the  morning,  would  sleep  four  hours  longer 
and  then  go  to  work  he  would  be  able  to  go  to  work  wide-awake  and. 
with  all  his  faculties  alive  and  feeling  that  life  is  worth  the  living. 

1  want  to  say  that  I  am  surprised  that  men  of  the  ability  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  this  committee  can 
advocate  a  continuance  of  the  tweive-hour  day.  You  will  find  that 
usually  the  men  who  advocate  the  twelve-hour  day  are  those  who  are 
working  themselves  six  and  eight  hours  a  day.  We  contend  that  while 
the  change  or  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system — as  we  often 
say,  ringing  out  the  old  and  ringing  in  the  new — will  create  disturbance 
and  some  inconvenience  to  the  manufacturer,  yet  when  that  change  is 
put  into  operation  it  will  mean  longer  time  for  thousands  of  employees. 
It  will  mean  that  in  the  Homestead  plant  and  all  those  great  shipbuild 
ing  industries,  knd  particularly  in  the  iron  industry,  they  will  have 
shorter  hours,  while  it  will  mean  that  the  men  will  have  four  additional 
hours  for  their  benefit. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  here  to  regulate  the  conditions  under  which  the  citizens  should  live, 
and  the  best  legislation  is  that  which  will  make  the  greatest  majority 
of  the  citizens  happy.  In  fact,  if  a  law  could  be  declared  that  would 
make  all  citizens  nappy  that  would  be  the  best  legislation  that  could  be 
devised.  The  time  may  come  when  such  conditions  will  obtain,  but 
they  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  here  representing  the  different  organizations — I  will  not  say 
organizations — the  different  crafts  and  callings  working  for  wages. 
I  want  to  say  that  to  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been  a  committee 
representing  wage- workers  that  has  appeared  before  this  committee  or 
any  other  committee  asking  Congress  not  to  pass  a  shorter  working 
day.  Therefore,  until  the  opponents  of  this  bill  can  bring — I  do  not 
mean  one  man  or  two  men — the  representatives  of  all  these  unor- 
ganized wage-workers  they  talk  about,  until  they  can  have  them 
express  their  opposition  to  shorter  hours  in  convention,  and  instruct 
representatives  to  appear  here,  I  deny  the  right  of  any  representative 
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of  a  manufacturing  establishment  to  say  that  these  men  do  not  desire 
shorter  hours.  I  cite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kirby  has  stated  that  he  is 
opposed  to  an  eight-hour  day  because  the  other  employees  working 
ten  hours  would  become  dissatisfied. 

I  desire  to  touch  upon  the  constitutionality  of  this  proposed  law.  A 
statement  has  been  made  here  that  in  New  York  a  similar  law  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional — that  is,  that  the  Government  did  not  have 
the  right  to  make  a  contract  that  work  performed  on  its  product  should 
be  done  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  I  refer  you  to  the  New  York  Sup- 
plement, No.  77,  New  York  State  Reporter,  volume  111,  supreme 
court  and  lower  courts  of  record,  at  page  17.  The  case  is  that  of  Peo- 
ple v.  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Company.  I  will  not  read 
all  of  the  case.  I  desire  to  read  just  about  ten  lines,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  place  New  York  State  on  record,  at  least  in  favor  of  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  similar  to  this: 

The  constitutionality  of  such  legislation,  however,  has  already  been  considered  and 
sustained  in  the  appellate  branch  of  the  supreme  court.  (People  r.  Warren,  77  Hun.. 
120;  28  N.  Y.  Supp.,  303. )  An  act  to  revise  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  passed 
in  1891,  contained  this  provision:  "Nor  shall  any  man  or  set  of  men  be  employed  for 
more  than  eight  hours  in  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
in  which  case  pay  for  such  labor  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  all  time 
in  excess  of  such  eight  hours."     (Laws  1891,  c.  105,  sec.  504.) 

The  general  term  of  the  fifth  department,  speaking  through  Dwight,  P.  J.,  unani- 
mously refused  to  hold  that  this  enactment  was  violative  either  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  the  constitution  of  this  State.  The  opinion  of  the  presiding 
justice  to  this  effect  was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Lewis,  Haignt,  and  Bradley. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  subsequently  instituted  the  "court  of 
appeals  declared  that  the  amendment  of  the  Buffalo  charter  there  in  question  was 
not  penal  in  its  character  and  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  an  indictment  of  any 
person  for  misdemeanor.  (People  ex  rel.  Warren  v.  Beck,  144  N.  Y.,  225;  39  N.  E., 
80.)  But  this  decision  did  not  deny  or  question  in  any  respect  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation  restricting  the  period  of  labor  upon  municipal  contracts  to  a  day  of 
eight  hours.  An  instructive  reference  to  this  Warren  case  will  be  found  in  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  r.  Cole,  166  N.  Y.,  on 
page  34;  59  N.  E.,  727;  52  L.  R.  A.,  814,  and  82  Am.  St.  Rep.,  605. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  we  find  the  fact  to  be  that  the  only  authoritative 
expression  oi  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  constitutionality  of  such  legis- 
lation as  is  attacked  in  the  case  at  bar  is  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  general  term 
of  the  fifth  department,  upholding  a  statute  of  this  character  in  the  case  of  People 
v.  Warren,  supra.  We  think  that  this  decision  should  be  deemed  controlling  until 
the  court  of  appeals  has  passed  upon  the  question. 

Now,  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  laborers.  We  hold  that  this  bill 
should  pass,  so  that  the  United  States  in  securing  work  should  secure 
it  from  companies  which  are  working  under  the  shorter-hour  day.  The 
claim  has  been  made  that  but  a  small  number  of  people  are  working 
the  shorter-hour  day.  Here  is  a  statement  of  62  pages  showing  that 
over  fifty  different  crafts  and  callings  are  enjoying  the  eight-hour  day 
and  nine-hour  day  with  a  half  day  Saturday.  Here  are  boiler  makers, 
ironworkers,  shipbuilders,  where  they  are  working  in  the  shipyards 
nine  hours;  and  yet  we  have  the  representatives  of  shipyards  here 
opposing  any  shorter  than  a  ten-hour  day.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  unnecessary  to  make  a  statement  covering  these  different  traaes,  but 
they  are  in  the  record,  and  I  hope  that  Senators  of  this  committee  and 
Senators  of  the  United  States  will  take  cognizance  and  note  that  the 
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to  produce  it  under  the  same  conditions  that  other  fair  employers 
throughout  the  country  have  conceded  their  employees. 

I  wish  to  say,  supplementally  to  the  62  pages  of  the  statement  sub- 
mitted here  covering  the  crafts  and  callings  working  eight  and  nine 
hours  and  half  a  day  Saturday,  that  the  data  cgmes  from  the  secretaries 
of  the  different  organizations,  and  1  feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  as  cor- 
rect as  statistics  of  this  character  can  be.  It  is  probaole  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  will  protest  against  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the 
statements  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  in  their  employ  working 
the  eight-hour  day,  but  1  assert  that  even  if  such  protest  is  entered  they 
will  not  deny  the  fact  that  they  have  men  in  their  employ  working 
eight  hours  a  day.  They  may  attempt  to  minimize  our  claim  by  stat- 
ing that  the  number  is  not  as  great  as  stated.  I  feel  satisfied  that  if 
such  a  statement  is  made,  while  I  may  not  be  able  to  submit  the  evi- 
dence to  the  committee,  1  will  be  in  a  position  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  Senators  who  are  favorable  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  therefore 
urge  upon  the  committee  a  favorable  report  and  an  earnest  effort  to 
secure  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  has  been  passed  three  times  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  practically  indorsed  by  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  whicn  is  now  before  the  representatives 
of  the  States  for  their  sanction  and  passage. 

ARGUMENT  OF  JAMES  O'CONNELL,  ESQ. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  following  up  the  argument  of  Mr..  Morrison,  I  desire  to  take  up 
a  somewhat  different  Tine  of  argument,  and  will  touch  briefly  upon 
some  statements  made  by  representatives  of  those  who  oppose  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  as  to  tne  accuracy  of  these  statements.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  is  desirable  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  and  their  opinion  is  being  pretty  generally  shared  by 
American  wage  workers  as  a  whole.  The  tact  that  there  has  been  no 
opinion  expressed  in  opposition  to  the  bill  by  the  unorganized  forces 
of  the  country,  we  take  it,  is  the  best  evidence  that  tLat  opinion  is 
also  shared  by  them. 

The  question  for  the  committee  to  ascertain,  in  my  opinion,  is,  Will 
the  passage  of  the  present  eight-hour  bill  add  to  the  progress  of  the 
American  wage-worker,  and  will  its  passage  do  an  injury  to  the 
American  manufacturer?  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  method 
of  evidence  that  can  be  secured  that  would  prove  to  the  minds  of  the 
committee  whether  this  would  be  so  or  not,  and  that  is  the  past  history 
of  our  country.  From  that  they  can  tell  whether  in  the  various  walks 
of  life  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  that  has  taken  place  thus  far 
has  been  an  injury  to  the  workingman  and  to  his  employer  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  question.  Look,  now,  toward  those  places 
where  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  and  we  find  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  men  have  been  working  have  been  improved, 
their  wages  have  been  improved,  and  the  product  of  the  factory  has 
been  improved,  and  the  manufacturing  establishment  has  been  improved 
and  increased. 

I  know  of  no  instance  in  my  experience  of  years  as  the  executive 
head  of  a  very  large  number  of  men,  where  a  factory  that  had  the 
reduced  hours  of  labor  has  gone  out  of  business.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  my  experience  that  where  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  in 
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the  trade  which  I  represent  personally,  the  factory  has  constantly 
increased  its  size  and  output.  The  larger  number  of  men,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  would  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  very 
naturally  the  men  employed  in  metal  working  and  shipbuilding  trades. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  class  of  men  I  represent  are  largely  interested 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill*  being  one  of  trie  skilled  trades  employed  in 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  with  that  class  is  associated  the  boiler 
maker,  the  blacksmith,  the  shipwright,  the  molder,  and  so  on — all 
skilled  tradesmen. 

We  find  upon  a  careful  investigation  that  the  class  of  men  who 
would  be  most  directly  affected  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  are  enjoying 
to  a  large  extent  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  other  walks  of  life, 
except  in  such  industries  as  are  largely  performing  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, principally  the  shipbuilding  industry.  In  the  shipbuilding 
industry  we  find  a  few  shipbuilding  companies  working  their  employees 
less  than  a  ten-hour  day.  The  American  Shipbuilding  Company,  at 
its  works  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  is  operating  under  the  nine-hour 
system;  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  yard,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  is 
operating  under  that  system.  These  two  plants -ate  now  a  part  of  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Company.  Outside  of  these  two,  and  prob- 
ably one  or  two  minor  concerns,  the  average  working  day  in  shipyards 
is  ten  hours,  while  outside  of  that  industry  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  especially  during  the  past  two  years,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  metal-working 
trades — machinists,  blacksmiths,  pattern  makers,  boiler  makers,  ship- 
wrights, and  the  allied  metal  mechanics — and  various  skilled  and 
unskilled  men  in  the  factories  of  the  country  have  had  their  hours  of 
labor  reduced. 

And  why  should  the  large  firms  of  this  country  which  are  perform- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  work  given  out  by  the  Government  insist  on 
continuing  to  operate  their  plants  ten  hours  per  day  while  a  very  large 
number  of  manufacturing  firms  of  the  country,  employing  thousands 
of  workmen,  have  reduced  their  hours  of  labor  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  years?  Representatives  of 
various  organizations  of  manufacturing  associations  and  organizations 
formed  for  various  purposes  of  manufacturing  have  appeared  before 
the  committee  during  the  past  two  hearings.  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present,  other  business  having  called  me  out  of  the 
city,  but  I  understand  that  testimony  has  been  given  and  statements 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  misleading  this  committee  into  the 
belief  that  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  have  committed 
unlawful  acts  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
evidence  that  such  acts  were  committed.  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  officials  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  reflection  upon 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor  that  is  absolutely  without  founda- 
tion. A  representative  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company,  I  am 
informed,  within  the  last  few  hearings  made  a  statement  (I  may  not 
quote  it  exactly,  not  having  seen  the  verbatim  report)  that  the  officers 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  went  onto  two  of  the 
United  States  Government  boats  in  the  yards  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  and  there,  by  some  means  or  other,  interfered  with  the 
machinery  that  operated  these  boats.  He  says,  "  the  officers  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists."  That  means  me.  I  am 
the  officer 
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Mr.  Patson.  Are  you  the  only  one? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  am  the  officer,  the  executive  officer.  If  he  meant 
to  say  the  officers  of  a  local  lodge  or  members  of  a  local  lodge  that  is 
a  different  proposition.  But  the  officers  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  are  myself  and  the  general  secretary-treasurer.  He 
never  leaves  his  office  except  on  the  official  business  of  the  associa- 
tion. 1  have  never  been  inside  of  the  Cramp  Ship  Building  Company's 
plant  in  my  life. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  he  did  not  have  reference  to  you.  I  did 
not  get  that  impression. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  am  quoting  the  evidence.    That  is  all  I  can  go  by. 

Senator  Dolliver.  1  got  no  such  impression.  I  think  he  meant  to 
say  that  somebody  connected  with  the  order,  either  local  or  otherwise. 

Senator  Clapp.  He  certainly  did  not  mention  you. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  do  not  think  he  did;  but  if  in  the  language  of  his 
statement  it  appears  that  he  said  the  officers  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  did  so  and  so,  and  made  the  statement  that  they 
had  evidence  gathered  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government, 
then  somebody  is  not  aoing  his  duty.  Some  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  not  doing  his  proper  duty.  The  statement  is 
made  wholly  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  minds  of 
this  committee  against  the  officers  of  organized  labor  advocating  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  say,  further,  whether  that  impression  was  tried  to  be 
placed  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  and  whether  this  language  was 
used  or  not,  that  at  the  time  the  strike  at  Philadelphia  occurred  in  1898 
I  was  in  Europe,  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  a 
convention  held  in  Plymouth,  England.  So  I  do  not  think  I  was  in 
the  Cramp  shipyard  at  the  time. 

A  strike  did  occur  in  the  Cramp  shipyard  in  1898,  for  the  nine-hour 
day.  A  large  number  of  skilled  workmen— not  all,  but  a  large  num- 
ber— employed  at  the  time  went  on  a  strike  for  a  nine-hour  day,  and 
as  an  evidence  that  unorganized  as  well  as  organized  labor  wants  the 
shorter  day  I  will  state  that  more  nonunion  men  went  out  on  that 
strike  than  union  men  for  the  nine-hour  day.  During  the  past  year, 
in  1902,  approximately  5,000  men  at  the  Union  Iron  Worts,  at  San 
Francisco,  went  on  a  strike  for  the  nine-hour  day.  They  were  out  on 
strike  for  several  months,  with  a  view  to  trying  to  bring  about  the 
enforcement  of  a  shorter  workday  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San 
Francisco.  Does  the  opposition  to  this  bill  mean  to  say  that  only  union 
men  were  engaged  in  that  great  strike?  The  fact  is  that  there  were 
probably  as  many  nonunion  men  in  that  struggle  as  union  men,  and 
they  remained  with  the  union  men  on  strike  for  several  months  trying  to 
enforce  the  shorter  day;  but  they  returned  to  work  later  under  the 
present  ten-hour  system. 

A  strike  occurred  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  Newport  News  ship- 
yard in  May,  1891,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  nine-hour  day — a  por- 
tion of  it,  not  all;  a  certain  class  of  workmen. 

Evidences  are  on  every  hand  that  where  the  union  men  make  a 
movement  toward  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  toward  an 
increase  of  wages,  or  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  working- 
men  throughout  the  country,  they  are  always  cooperated  with  very 
largely  by  the  nonunion  men  who  may  be  employed  in  the  plant. 

To  cite  a  case:  In  May,  1891,  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
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ists  started  a  movement  toward  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from 
ten  to  nine  hours  in  contract  machine  shops  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  had  a  member- 
ship of  about  40,000  members.  On  May  20,  when  the  movement 
started  for  the  nine-hour  workday,  over  100,000  men  laid  down  their 
tools  for  the  enforcement  of  the  nine-hour  day,  so  that  at  that  time 
probably  60,000  men  who  were  not  members  of  the  union  at  all  went 
on  that  strike  for  the  enforcement  of  the  nine-hour  day  advocated  by 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  We  have  on  record  many 
more  instances,  where  there  are  nonunion  men  in  shops,  where  the 
nonunion  men  go  out  with  the  union  men  in  support  of  the  nine-hour 
day. 

The  result  of  that  strike  is  that  tens  of  thousands  and  almost,  approxi- 
mately, 100,000  machin^ts  in  the  United  States  are  today  enjoying 
less  hours  of  labor.  Some  enjoy  it  by  the  week,  by  taking  a  half 
holiday  on  Saturday,  but  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced,  affecting 
100,000  skilled  men  in  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  indirectly 
affecting  as  many  more  men  in  other  lines,  such  as  pattern  makers  and 
the  allied  metal  trades,  mechanics,  and  other  men  in  factories,  in  some 
instances.  This  reduction  in  hours  took  place  because  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  machinists  at  the  time. 

The  justice  of  the  position  of  the  wage-workers  as  regards  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor  is  so  apparent  upon  every  hand  that  in  many 
instances  these  large  factories  concede  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  to  all  their  men  without  question. 

So  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  not  a  new  thing.  It 
is  something  that  has  been  going  on  from  year  to  year,  and  from  year 
to  year,  and  will  go  on.  As  improved  methods  of  production  in  this 
country  grow  and  increase,  so  will  the  movement  toward  bringing 
about  better  conditions  under  which  wage- workers  are  employed. 

The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
principally  of  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  machine  industries  of  this 
country.  Its  mem bership  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  manufacturers 
employing  metal-trade  workmen.  Mr.  Du  Brul,  vice-president,-  and 
who  also  acts  as  the  secretary  and  commissioner  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  made  a  statement  that  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  restricted  the  output,  or,  in  other  words,  confines  its 
members  to  a  certain  amount  of  work  per  day.  That  is  a  foolish 
statement.  I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Du  Brul's  statement  is  foolish,  but 
I  mean  there  is  a  foolish  statement  being  generally  made  that  the 
trades  organizations  of  this  country  restrict  the  output;  in  other  words, 
that  they  say  to  the  workmen  who  compose  their  membership  how 
much  he  shall  do  every  day.  It  is  the  most  misleading  and  far-fetched 
argument  without  any  reasoning  that  I  have  ever  heard.  The  fact  is 
that  what  they  want  to  convey  is  not  that  the  trade  organizations 
restrict  output  by  saying  to  a  man:  "You  shall  only  do  so  much  work 
per  day."  The  organization  says  to  a  man:  "You  shall  only  work 
under  certain  conditions,"  and  it  the  employer  refuses  those  conditions 
then  they  say  that  is  a  restriction  of  output.  The  employer  may  say 
to  the  representatives  of  our  association:  "I  want  you  to  work  under 
a  piece  plan,  or  a  premium  plan,  or  a  gang  profit-sharing  plan,  or  a 
profit-sharing  plan,  or  a  gang  plan,  or  some  plan"  that  he  may  con- 
ceive will  increase  his  output,  and  incidentally  he  will  say  it  is  with  a 
view  to  raising  wages. 
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• 

Well,  now,  we  claim  that  we  have  something  to  say  as  to  what  con- 
ditions we  shall  work  under.  We  have  a  right  to  deci(fe  whether  we 
shall  work  under  this  piece  plan,  this  gang  profit-sharing  plan,  or  pre- 
mium plan,  or  whatever  they  choose  to  call  it;  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  by  whatever  name  they  call  it.  We  say,  "  We  want  something  to 
say  as  to  whether  we  will  work  under  that  plan.  It  may  be  injurious 
to  our  health,  or  it  may  be  injurious  to  good  morals,  or  may  injure  us 
in  some  way.  We  have  a  right,"  we  say,  "to  sit  down  at  the  round 
table  and  discuss  that  with  you,  as  to  whether  we  will  work  under  it." 
If  the  employer  says,  "No,  1  will  not  consider  you;  I  am  running  this 
business,  and  I  am  responsible  for  tl\is  factory,  and  I  won't  consider 
your  claims  at  all,"  then  we  say  to  our  members,  "  You  shall  not  work 
under  that  condition." 

We  claim  that  we  have  the  right  to  say  under  what  conditions  we 
shall  work.  That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  point  out  as  a  restriction 
which  organized  labor  puts  upon  the  output.  We  do  not  say  to  our 
members,  "You  shall  only  do  so  much  work  per  day."  On  the  con- 
trary, we  say  in  our  laws,  "  We  expect  you  to  perform  a  fair  cUiy's  work 
for  which  you  should  receive  a  fair  day's  pay."  That  is  our  law.  A 
man  who  shirks  his  duty  under  that  is  liable  to  a  fine,  and  is  liable  to 
suspension  from  the  organization  for  a  violation  of  that  section  in  our 
constitution.  No  such  thing  appears  in  the  law  as  a  restriction  of 
output  by  saying  to  any  man,  "You  shall  only  do  so  much  work  per 
day." 

The  employer  says  to  a  man:  "We  want  you  to  operate  more 
machines  than  you  have  been  operating.  We  believe  you  have  too 
much  idle  time,  and  you  ought  to  take  another  machine  and  operate 
it."  We  say  we  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  that  man  should 
be  worked  to  an  extreme  in  the  number  of  machines  that  he  shall 
operate.  We  say,  "  We  believe  that  we  have  a  side  in  this  thing,  and 
that  we  should  be  considered.  We  believe  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  argue  this  out."  If  he  says  "No;  this  is  my  business,  and  I 
am  going  to  operate  it  on  this  plan,"  we  believe  we  have  a  right  to  say 
we  will  not  work  under  that  condition,  as  American*  citizens. 

Mr.  Du  Brul,  representing  the  Metal  Trades  Association — do  not 
confuse  it  with  the  Manufacturers'  Association;  they  are  different 
organizations — says  that  we  restrict  the  output,  and  I  believe  he  said 
that  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  in  which  we  agreed 
to  restrict  the  output.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  no  contract  at  all 
with  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  have  not  had  any  con- 
tract for  several  years.  The  contract  that  we  did  have  with  them  at 
one  time  was  abrogated  by  them.  We  have  no  contract  with  them, 
and  when  we  did  have  one  we  never  provided  that  we  would  restrict  the 
output.  But  in  order  to  show  our  good  faith  and  the  good  faith  of 
the  officers  of  our  organization  we  would  not  tolerate  such  a  thing, 
and  we  said  in  the  agreement  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  of 
output;  and  that  our  organization  would  not,  by;  its  law  or  by  the 
sanction  of  its  officers,  permit  one  of  our  local  unions  to  say  to  its 
members,  "You  shall  do  only  so  much  work  per  day."  On  the  con- 
trary we  said  then,  as  we  say  now,  "You  shall  do  a  fair  day's  work." 

This  effort  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  fact  that  the  organization  restricts  the  output,  with  a  view 
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to  prejudicing  them  against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law,  is  so 
far-fetched  aid  so  ridiculous  that  I  feel  no  necessity  of  placing  any 
more  argument  in  opposition  to  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Du  Brul,  representing  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, comes  here  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  What  are  the  facts? 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  association  he  represents  work 
the  shorter  workday.  The  largest  membership  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  is  located  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit.  St.  Louis, 
Denver,  Philadelphia.  Every  firm  which  has  a  membership  in  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  in  Chicago,  every  firm  in  St.  Louis 
and  in  Denver,  95  per  cent  of  them  in  New  York,  and  90  per  cent  of 
them  outside  of  these  cities,  are  operating  their  forces  either  on  the 
nine-hour  day  or  fifty-five  hours  a  week. 

For  the  representative  of  that  organization  to  come  before  this 
committee  and  oppose  the  passage  of  a  bill  looking  to  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  representing  as  he  does  a  constituency  which  has 
reduced  the  hours  of  labor  of  nearly  all  their  workin^men,  and  espe- 
cially their  machinists,  during  the  past  year,  is  a  position  that  I  can 
not  understand. 

The  representatives  of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association, 
who  have  appeared  before  the  committee,  speak,  of  course,  for  the 
members  of  that  association  as  I  speak  for  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  I  think  I  represent  the  views  of 
the  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  in  this 
matter.  So  it  follows  that  the  members  of  that  association  which  they 
represent  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law.  In  oppos- 
ing the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  Dill  it  means  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  shorter  workday,  and  that  the  men  who  are  opposed  to  the 
short  workday  will  not  grant  their  workingmen  the  shorter  day  unless 
some  outside  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  compel  them 
to  do  so.     That  is  a  natural  conclusion. 

I  tried  to  get  from  the  representatives  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
tiation  the  last  time  they  were  before  the  committee  a  list  of  the 
members  of  that?  association,  in  order  that  I  might  make  a  complete 
report  of  the  matter.  I-  tried  to  ascertain  who  the  members  or  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  were,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  these  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here  really  represent  the 
members  of  their  association,  as  we  represent  the  members  of  ours. 
We  defy  opposition  to  the  statement  that  we  represent  our  members. 
We  defy  anybody  to  gather  from  the  members  of  our  association  any- 
thing to  show  tnat  we  are  not  representing  the  opinions  of  every 
member  of  that  association. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  issued  a 
circular  in  the  form  of  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  to  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country — a  confidential  circular.  The  request  is  made  in  the 
•letter  that  it  be  considered  as  personal,  but  as  it  has  already  been 
published  in  a  number  of  papers  I  suppose  it  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  confidential  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  and  that  1  am 
violating  no  confidence  in  using  it  here.  In  this  circular  attention  is 
called  to  the  eight-hour  bill  and  its  harmful  influence  upon  the  manu- 
facturing business  of  the  country.  But  there  are  two  lines  in  particular 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to.     After  they  have  asked  the  manufacturers 
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to  fill  out  a  blank  form  of  forty  or  fifty  questions  to  be  filled  out, 
they  say: 

Please  make  them  such  as  you  would  gladly  stand  for  publicly,  but  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  for  the  guidance  of  your  officers  any  confidential  facts  and  opinions  that 
would  be  of  value  in  aiding  us  to  wage  this  fight  successfully. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means:  Do  not  hesitate  to  give  us  any- 
thing you  can  stand  for  publicly,  but  if  there  is  something  that  you 
can  not  stand  for  publicly,  give  it  to  us  anyhow,  and  we  will  use  it. 

The}7  refused  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  men  these  people  repre- 
sent. This  is^  their  official  letter  head.  Let  us  see  if  they  represent 
these  men,  the  members  of  this  association.  I  notice  the  treasurer  of 
the  association  is  Hamilton  Carhart,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  firm  that  has 
been  running  for  a  number  of  years  a  strictly  union  shop,  employing 
only  union  help.  That  is  the  treasurer  of  this  association.  A  mem- 
ber of  their  executive  committee  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Hoag,  of  the  White- 
head &  Hoag  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Carhart  himself  ap- 
peared before  the  Congressional  committee  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Let 
mo  read  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoag,  addressed  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor: 

(The  Whitehead  A  Hoag  Company,  manufacturers  of  advertising  novelties,  signs,  badges,  buttons, 

banners,  and  flags.] 

November  17,  1902. 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  many  mistaken  reports  that  have  been  circulated  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Company  toward  organized  labor,  will 
you  give  me  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing  long  engugh  to  stamp  them  as  absolutely  untrue 
and  unjust  to  our  company?  My  name  has  been  quoted  as  joining  in  a  movement 
opposed  to  a  Federal  eight-hour  law.  The  mistake  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  I  was  the  New  Jersey  vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, which  association,  I  am  tola,  did  take  some  action  in  opposition  to  such  a 
law,  but  the  action  was  taken  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it  The  attitude  of  our  companv  toward  organized  labor  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  14  unions  represented  in  our  factory,  and  have  the  cordial 
indorsement  at  home  of  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  who  know  best  of  our 
work  and  our  treatment  of  our  employees. 

If  you  will  kindly  allow  this,  statement  to  be  read  in  your  convention  you  will 
confer  a  great  favor  and  be  doing  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  Whitehead  &  Hoag 
Company. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  R.  Hoag,  Vice-President 

He  appears  to  be  on  this  list  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Payson.  What  line  of  business  is  he  in? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Badges,  buttons,  banners,  and  flags,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

I  have  taken  the  names  from  the  heading  here.  We  can  not  get  the 
names  of  the  members  of  this  association,  the  thousands  of  members  I 
believe  they  claim.  We  are  almost  absolutely  sure,  but  we  can  not 
say,  because  we  do  not  know  the  membership,  that  they  are  working 
their  employees  on  the  shorter  workday. 

Now  tney  are  running  their  factories  in  opposition  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  right,  or  they  are  running  them  under  some  pressure  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  in  other  words,  they  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence  on  this  question. 

If  the  manufacturers9  association  had  said  to  the  committee,  "  We 
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represent  John  Brown  and  Bill  Smith,"  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  thev  really  do  represent  them.  We  say  to 
you  whom  we  represent.  We  have  nothing  hidden  in  this  matter. 
We  do  not  ask  our  members  or  anyone  else  to  send  us  matter  that  we 
can  not  use-publicly.  We  are  making  a  fair,  open,  aboveboard  fight, 
according  to  what  we  believe  to  be  justice  and  right  and  the  tendency 
of  the  times,  and  what  we  believe  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said,  and  slightly  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Morrison  in  opposition,  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  does  not 
meet  the  best  interests  of  the  workingman.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
representative  of  this  very  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  by  a 
member  whose  name  appears  in  the  executive  committee  on  this  letter 
head,  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  may  mean  something"  other 
than  the  best  interests  of  the  workingman — that  the  time  saved  to  the 
workingman  would  be  used  in  gambling  and  drinking  and  debauchery, 
but  would  not  be  occupied  for  their  health  and  advancement.  W  e 
will  concede  that  to  be  true,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  in  individual 
cases.  Here  and  there  that  may  be  true,  but  in  so  far  as  it  affects" the 
general  class  of  working  people,  I  my  it  is  absolutely  without  truth  or 
foundation  in  fact. 

The  history  of  the  movement  in  this  country  where  the  hours  of 
labor  have  been  reduced  show  a  higher  standard  of  manhood  and  a 
higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  of  excellency  in  work  and  in  life, 
a  higher  and  a  better  home,  a  happier  and  better  family  life,  and  a  more 
comfortable  and  better  home.  In  every  trade  and  industry  where  the 
hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  the  out- 
put, as  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  opposition.  We  claim  that  with  the 
reduction  of  hours  the  mind  of  genius  is  inspired  to  invent  something 
new  that  will  make  up  for  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
that  as  a  whole  the  output  will  not  decrease.  For  a  year  or  such  a 
matter  it  might  show  a  reduction,  but  in  the  near  future,  as  has  been 
proven  in  every  trade  where  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced, 
the  output  has  been  increased,  with  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  producing 
besides. 

I  might  cite  the  shoe  industry,  for  example.  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
change  in  that  industry  in  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  the  old  work- 
ing-aav  shows  that  the  output  in  that  trade  has  decreased  and  that  the 
cost  of  shoes  in  this  country  has  been  increased?  Certainly  not.  Or 
take  the  clothing  trade:  Can  it  be  said  that  when  you  go  to  a  tailor 
shop  you  have  got  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  to  get  a  suit?  Cer- 
tainly not.  That  opportunity  of  leisure  time  for  the  workingman  has 
improved  him  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  His  genius  has 
improved,  and  he  has  invented  the  modern  machine  that  has  made  our 
country  what  it  is — the  peer  of  civilized  countries  in  that  respect.  The 
reduction  of  hours  means  increased  output  and  increased  ojJportunities 
for  the  workingman  to  consume  what  he  is  creating. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  mean  a  general  increase  in  output  is  the 
result  or  an  increase  in  the  individual  efficiency  that  is  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  reduction  in  hours? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  is  true;  but  I  mean,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  general  increase. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  improve  the  output  as  a  whole.    The 
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reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  does  not  mean  a  loss  to  the  employer 
by  any  means. 

Senator  Dolmver.  What  I  mean  is,  does  a  factory  that  works  eight 
hours  a  day,  with  all  modern  advantages  and  with  the  same  number  of 
men,  compete  successfully  with  a  factory  that  works  ten  hours,  with 
the  same  number  of  men  and  the  same  facilities,  modern  machinery,  etc. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Where  such  a  condition  exists,  I  say  it  does.  There 
may  be  individual  cases  where  it  is  not  so;  but  1  mean  to  sav  that  when 
a  factory  reduces  the  hours  of  labor — as,  for  instance,  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry — notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  about  the  two  and 
three  hour  turns,  the  fact  is,  wlien  the  number  of  hours  was  changed 
from  the  two-turn  system  to  the  three-turn  system  new  improvements 
were  invented  and  new  conditions-  brought  about,  so  that  the  number 
of  workmen  ip  the  three  turns  increased  the  output.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  fact. 

We  have  an  instanoe  here  in  this  firm  that  was  just  called  to  the 
committee's  attention,  the  Carhart  Company.  Mr.  Carbart  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  He  is  a  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  who  has  operated  his  plant  eight  hours  a  day  for 
years,  in  competition  with  all  the  sweat-clothing  factories  in  the  coun- 
try, where  not  only  ten  but  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  of  labor  a  day 
exist.  In  competition  with  them  he  has  developed  one  of  the  most 
successful  factories  in  this  country  in  that  line. 

We  say  the  tendency  is  to  improve  the  standard  of  workmanship,  to 
improve  a  man's  manhood.  His  very  life,  if  improved,  and  conse- 
quently his  manhood,  is  brought  out  as  a  result  of  that,  his  eye 
becomes  brighter,  and  he  becomes  the  genius  who  invents  these  things 
that  have  made  our  country  what  it  is.  You  stultify  ambitioh  and 
genius  when  you  say  work  long  hours. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  if  you  work  shorter  hours  you  become  a 
criminal;  if  you  work  shorter  hours  you  learn  to  drink,  and  you  won't 
go  to  Sunday  school,  and  you  get  to  associating  with  each  other  on  the 
outside  of  the  factory,  which  is  not  to  your  best  interest. 

What  an  argument  it  is,  in  this  day  of  our  modern  civilization,  to 
contend  that  leisure  time  means  degraded  manhood  and  degraded 
womanhood  and  debauched  childhood.  It  is  beyond  conception  that 
any  man  with  any  claim  to  sanity  should  appear  before  this  committee 
and  make  the  argument  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  means 
the  downfall  of  our  standard  of  manhood  instead  of  the  elevation  of  it. 
1  know  that  any  such  argument  has  no  weight  with  this  committee.  I 
appreciate  that 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  does  not  detract  from  the  ability 
of  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  his  foreign  brother, 
because  if  that  were  so  we  would  have  a  good  deal  the  best  of  it  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  so  far  as  the  number  of  hours 
is  concerned.  In  the  greatest  shipbuilding  country  in  the  world, 
Great  Britain,  nine  hours  has  been  the  standard  for  a  number  of  years. 
They  have  been  far  ahead  of  us  so  far  as  the  shorter  hours  are  con- 
cerned. For  thirty  years  they  have  been  working  the  nine-hour  day. 
It  has  been  stated  by  a  representative  .of  the  Cramp  Ship  Building 
Company  before  a  hearing  of  a  certain  committee  on  this  very  bill  that 
they  successfully  competed  with  a  certain  foreign  government  in  the 
building  of  a  ship,  underbidding  them,  and  that  they  built  the  ship  in 
just  half  the  time. 
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Why'  there  is  no  question  about  our  ability  to  compete  with  our 
foreign  brother.  The  speed  and  rapidity  with  which  the  American 
workingman  produces  is  unequaled  in  the  civilized  world.  His  train- 
ing is  such  that  he  can  more  than  compete.  He  can  give  his  foreign 
brother  much  the  advantage  in  wage  and  hours  and  more  than  success- 
fully compete  with  him.  What  claim  has  the  American  manufacturer 
upon  the  American  workingman,  to  say  to  him,  "  You  must  continue 
to  work  long  hours,  although  your  brother  in  another  country  has  been 
working  shorter  hours  for  years;"  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you 
are  producing  largely  in  excess  of  what  he  does;  that  you  work  that 
much  more  rapidly  than  he  does  with  your  machines  speeded  to  a  much 
higher  degree  than  his?  Why  should  we  be  fined  and  oppressed  to  that 
extent  in  this  country?  We  hold -out  our  hand  to  tne  oppressed  of 
the  world.  We  light  up  Bartholdi's  statue  in  New  York,  and  we  invito 
the  oppressed  of  the  world  to  come  as  long  as  they  are  not  criminals 
and  paupers.  We  boast  of  our  American  institutions  and  methods, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  representatives  of  the  American  people 
should  see  that  this  country  takes  its  position  as  the  leader,  and  not 
the  trailer,  in  these  movements  that  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
our  citizenship. 

No  movement  can  be  established,  no  method  can  be  followed,  that 
will  bring"  about  a  higher  standard  of  manhood  and  citizenship  than 
that  of  giving  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  country  more  leisure  time 
to  study,  to  cultivate,  and  to  make  of  themselves  better  men  and 
better  women.  Notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  on  the  other  side, 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  shorter  hours  to  do  the  reverse  of 
these  things.  It  has  not  been  proved.  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that 
advantage  nas  been  taken  by  the  workingman  of  the  shorter  hours  to  h's 
detriment.  On  the  contrary,  we  cite  you  to  the  colleges  that  are  being 
built  and  the  institutions  of  learning,  where  you  will  find  the  working- 
men  with  books  studying,  where  he  has  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  I 
cite  you  to  the  employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Washington  Navy-Yard,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here, 
because  I  represent  all  of  the  machinists  practically.  There  you  find 
some  of  the  machinists  studying  law,  some  of  them  studying  medicine, 
some  following  business  pursuits  in  a  small  way  during  the  evening, 
after  they  have  performed  their  eight  hours  of  daily  labor. 

Go  where  you  will,  I  say  you  will  find  that  where  the  employees 
have  an  opportunity  you  will  find  that  they  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  facilitate  genius  and  learning. 

Go  into  their  homes  and  compare  the  home  of  the  long-hour  work- 
man with  the  short-hour  workman.  What  do  you  find?  You  find 
where  the  man  works  the  shorter  hours  he  has  magazines  that  are  up 
to  date  and  good  books.  Go  into  the  home  of  the  man  who  works 
long  hours  and  compare  it  with  the  home  of  the  man  who  works  short 
hours — the  man  who  it  is  claimed  by  the  other  side  would  take  an 
improper  advantage  of  the  shorter  hours  if  he  had  them.  What  do 
you  find  there?  Books,  periodicals,  and  magazines  up  to  date?  I 
think  not.  You  may  find  a  little  country  weekly  newspaper  there 
which  tells  you  something  about  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  price  of 
products  in  the  market,  and  so  on;  but  you  do  not  find  printed  oppor- 
tunities that  go  out  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  take  advantage  of. 
I  deny  that  you  will  find  in  tne  home  of  the  long-hour  workman  any 
such  opportunities  for  advancement  as  in  that  of  the  short-hour  man. 
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Of  course  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  is  a  black 
fellow  in  every  family.  Some  man  may  learn  to  drink,  and  finds  that 
he  can  not  stop  it.  borne  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  are  men  who 
can  not  quit  the  drinking  habit.  It  gets  hold  of  them  and  they  can 
not  break  away  from  it;  but  they  are  brainy  and  intelligent  men. 
That  applies  to  a  poor  devil  sometimes  in  our  rank;  but  is  does  not 
follow  that  every  man  and  every  women  in  the  world  would  take 
advantage  of  these  things.  Modern  history  proves  that  the  great, 
great  majority  of  them  have  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities, 
and  have  made,  by  these  opportunities,  our  country  what  it  is — the 
peer  of  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  1  took  occasion  to  examine  the  stenographer's  report 
of  the  testimony  given  yesterday,  to  which  you  referred  in  your  open- 
ing statement,  and  I  find  no  charge  of  a  personal  character  here  made 
against  you  or  against  the  officers  of  your  order.  A  charge  seems  to 
be  made  against  an  unknown  party  from  England. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  was  away  in  England  at  the  time.  Probably  i^ 
was  me.  I  might  have  been  able  to  be  in  England  and  in  a  ship  in 
the  Cramp  shipyard  at  the  same  time,  you  know. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  do  you  any 
injustice.  I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  appears  in  the  testimony  that 
would  indicate  it.  I  have  read  carefully  from  page  26  of  the  testimony 
to  the  end  of  Mr.  Mull's  testimony  in  relation  to  that.  He  seems  to 
name  nobody. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  I  did  not  say  he  did. 

Mr.  McCammon.  He  did  use  the  term  "officer." 

Senator  Dolliver.  Mr.  Mull  says,  on  page  56  of  the  stenographer's 
report: 

I  have  known  of  men  who  spoiled  work  and  who  tried  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  a 
battle  ship  by  the  disarranging  of  her  machinery.  They  were  all  labor  men  promi- 
nently connected,  and  I  will  say  aliens,  members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  brought  over  here  from  England,  and  affiliated  with  the  association  in 
the  strike  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time.  They  engaged  in  service  on  board  the  United 
States  transport  Thomas,  etc. 

That  is  as  near  as  he  comes  to  describing  you  in  any  part  of  his 
testimony. 

ABGTTMEITT  OF  JOSEPH  K.  M'CAHMON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  the  reasons  why,  in  my  judgment, 
this  bill  is  contrary  to  constitutional  principles,  I  desire  to  make  a  few- 
remarks  on  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  members  of  this 
committee  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  this  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  three  times.  Not  that  I  deem  it  of  any 
importance,  for  there  is  not  a  day  of  the  week  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  does  not  assume  that  it  has  a  judgment  of  its  own  and 
that  it  has  a  separate  and  distinct  responsibility.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  other  House  deems  proper  to  vote  favorably,  and  practically  unani- 
mously, in  favor  of  a  measure  can,  in  my  judgment,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  under  oath,  of  the 
separate  members  of  the  Senate  or  by  the  United  States  Senate  col- 
lectively. However,  in  view  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made, 
it  may  be  deemed,  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  impor- 
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tant  to  understand  why  the  House  of  Representatives  has  three  separate 
times  passed  this  measure. 

In  tne  first  place,  the  bill  has  undoubtedly  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  House  committee,  because  of  the  fact  that  no  lawyer,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  learn  by  reading  the  biographies  of  the  members 
of  that  committee,  has  ever  been  appointed  to  that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  Mr.  Gardner  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  McCammon.  He  is  not. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  They  call  him  "  Judge." 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  think  probably  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  is  not  a  lawyer.  The  Congressional  Directory  says  that  be  was  a 
waterman  by  profession.  I  will  aualify  my  statement  by  saying  that 
there  may  have  been  members  of  tne  committee  during  the  four  or  live 
years  that  this  matter  has  been  under  discussion  by  that  committee 
who  have  been  members  of  the  bar.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
no  member  of  that  committee  who  has  at  any  time  taken  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  pres- 
ent in  the  committee  room  has  been  a  lawyer. 

That  is  one  reason,  as  it  strikes  me,  why  the  work  that  was  done  by 
that  committee  was,  in  my  judgment,  so  badly  done. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  will  say  that  I  raised  that  question  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  weight  to  the  action  of  the  House,  however  proper 
that  may  have  been,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  facts 
which  Mr.  Cramp  stated  here  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  had  been  properly  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Representations  have  been  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Cramp  company,  the  Carnegie  company,  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  and  other  companies,  before  House  committees 
during  the  sessions  of  three  Congresses. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find  that  James  T.  McCleary  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  McCammon.  He  may  be  an  attorney  at  law,  but  he  does  not  prac- 
tice law.  I  said  a  little  wliile  ago  that  there  might  be  members  of  the 
bar  who  were  members  of  that  committee.  Those  who  took  a  decided 
interest  in  this  measure  were  not  lawyers.  1  will  say,  further,  that 
from  time  to  time  it  was  under  discussion  by  those  opposed  to  the  bill 
to  suggest  that  a  motion  should  be  made,  or  at  least  a  suggestion 
offered,  that  the  bill,  because  of  its  character,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House;  but  this  was  not  done  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  might  offend  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  committee.  This  course  was  to  be  taken  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  had  no  technical  training  which  would 
warrant  them  in  reaching  a  proper  judgment  and  a  trained  judgment 
as  to  whether  this  bill  was  constitutional  or  unconstitutional  in  its 
provisions. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  impugn  the  motives  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  was  called  up  and 
passed  under  the  two-thirds  rule.  Why  that  was  done,  and  why  mem- 
bers were  unwilling  to  discuss  this  measure,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  was  discussed  twice  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  former  Congresses. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Only  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  greater  part 
of  that  time  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.    That  is  my  general  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  8  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  in 
one  discussion  and  about  5  in  the  other. 
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Mr.  McCammon.  If  it  is  deemed  important  to  this  committee  to 
explain  why,  in  the  judgment  of  those  opposed  to  the  bill,  it  passed 
the  House,  lam  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  and  explain;  but  what  it  has 
to  do  with  the  action  of  this  committee  or  with  the  action  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  1  do  not  understand. 

Senator  Dolliver.  We  concede  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  understood,  from  the  attitude  of  the  chairman, 
that  he  thought  it  had  almost  everything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  only  wanted  to  refresh  your  recollection  as  to 
the  discussion  of  the  bill,  when  you  said  that  none  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  could  waste  the  time  of  the  committee  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  if  desired,  by  going  into  the  particulars  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  if  it  is  deemed  important  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  deem  it  important. 

Mr.  McCammon.  There  are  many  bills  passed  by  the  House  of  .Rep- 
resentatives, year  after  year,  that  come  to  the  Senate,  which  the  Sen- 
ate refuses  to  pass.  Why  such  a  point  as  this  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  this  bill  I  fail  to  understand.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  on 
the  part  of  those  in  favor  of  the  bill,  a  subterfuge  that  is  unworthy  to 
be  addressed  to  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  before  I 
commence  my  argument.  Never,  in  all  the  years  that  this  bill  has 
been  before  this  committee  and  before  the  committee  of  the  House, 
fans  one  word  been  said  in  discussion  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill.  A  matter  of  such  vital  moment  not 
only  to  individuals  but  to  the  people  of  this  country  is  not  deemed 
worthy  of  explanation  from  a  legal  standpoint,  or  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  or  from  a  politico-economic  standpoint.  There  has  been 
nothing  but  sentiment.  There  has  been  more  weak-eyed  philanthropy 
consumed  in  behalf  of  this  measure  than  I  have  ever  Known  after 
years  of  experience  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  discussions  have 
been  purely  academic.  The  poor  workman,  the  downtrodden  servitor 
and  slave,  of  course,  do  not  exist  among  American  freemen;  but  he 
has  been  made  the  text  for  the  unloading  of  all  the  pent-up  sympathy, 
philanthropy,  and  sentiment  that  could  possibly  be  imagined,  and  that 
nas  been  used  for  the  last  one  hundred  years  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  really  downtrodden  laboring  classes  of  Europe. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  address  the  committee  on  the  question  of  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  bill  and  the  legal  propriety  of  its  provisions. 

I  have  printed  the  act  of  August  1,  1802,  and  H.  R.  3076  side  by 
side,  so  that  the  members  of  the  committee  and  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  proposed  legislation  can  see  at  a  glance  the  differ- 
ences and  the  similarities  of  the  two  provisions. 

[Act  approved  August  1, 1892  (27  Stat  L.,  840).]        LFtfty-seventh  Conmw,  first  session,  H.  R.  8076. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  May  20, 1902. 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.] 

Chap.  352.  An  Act  relating  to  the  limita-  An  Act  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service 
tion  of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  la-  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
borers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States, 
the  public  works  of  the  United  States  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Columbia,    thereby    securing    better 

products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the    House  of  Representatives  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
grew  .assembled^  That  the  service 
and  employment  of  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  who  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
upon  any  of  the  public  works  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  said 
District  of  Columbia,  is  hereby 
limited  and  restricted  to  eight 
hours  in  any  one  calendar  day ;  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  such  contractor  or  subcontract- 
or, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  em- 
ploy, direct,  or  control  the  services 
of  such  laborers  or  mechanics,  to 
require  or  permit  any  such  laborer 
or  mechanic  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day, 
except  in  case  01  extraordinary 
emergency. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  officer  or  agent 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor, wnose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
employ,  direct,  or  control  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  upon 
any  of  the  public  works  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  shall  intentionally 
violate  any  provision  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  for  each  and  every 
such  offense  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  fine  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
in  any  manner  apply  to  or  affect 
contractors  or  subcontractors,  or 
to  limit  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers  or  mechanics  enraged 
upon  the  public  works  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of 


United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  each  and 
every  contract  hereafter  made  to 
which  the  United  States,  any  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said 
District,  which  may  require  or  in- 
volve the  employment  of  laborers 
or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  no  laborer  or  mechanic 
•  doing  any  part  of  the  work  con- 
templated by  the  contract,  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractor  or  any 
subcontractor  contracting  for  any 
part  of  said  work  contemplated, 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day;  and  each  and 
every  such  contract  shall  stipulate 
a  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the 
provision  directed  by  this  act  of 
five  dollars  for  each  laborer  or 
mechanic  for  each  and  every  cal- 
endar day  in  which  he  shall  labor 
more  than  eight  hours;  and  any 
officer  or  person  designated  as  in- 
spector of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed under  any  such  contract, 
or  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfill- 
ment thereof,  shall  upon  observa- 
tion or  investigation  report  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the 

Provisions  in  this  act  directed  to 
e  made  in  each  and  every  such 
contract,  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalties  stipulated  in  any  such 
contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the 
officer  or  person  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  pay  the  moneys  due 
under  such  contract,  whether  the 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  such 
contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his 
agents,  or  employees,  or  any  sub- 
contractor, his  agents,  or  employ- 
ees. No  person  on  behalf  or  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  im- 
posed under  any  provision  or  stip- 
ulation herein  provided  for  unless 
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Columbia  for  which  contracts  have  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  make 
been  entered  into  prior  to  the  pas-  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty 
sage  of  this  act.  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error 

in  fact. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply 
to  contracts  for  transportation  by 
land  or  water,  nor  shall  the  pro- 
visions and  stipulations  in  this  act 
provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any 
contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by 
way  of  transportation,  or  for  such 
materials  as  may  usually  be  bought 
in  open  market,  whether  made  to 
conform  to  particular  specifications 
or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  any  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  waive  the  provisions  and 
stipulations  in  this  act  provided 
for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or 
naval  works  or  supplies  during 
time  of  war  or  a  time  when  war  is 
imminent.  No  penalties  shall  be 
exacted  for  violations  of  such  pro- 
visions due  to  extraordinary  emer- 
fency  caused  by  fire  or  flood,  or 
ue  to  danger  to  life  or  loss  to 
property.  Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or 
modify  chapter  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  approved  August 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  or  as  an  attempt  to  abridge 
the  pardoning  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives May  19,  1902. 

The  particular  purpose  of  addressing  the  committee  at  this  time  is 
to  show  the  legal  scope  of  the  bill  and  to  discuss  its  constitutionality 
and  the  legal  propriety  of  its  provisions. 

I.  The  special  evil  of  the  bill  consists,  first,  in  the  clause — 

That  no  laborer  or  mechanic  *  *  *  shall  be  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.    *    *    * 

THE  LEGAL  EFFECT  OF  THE   CLAUSE  JTJ8T  CITED  ON  THE  EMPLOYER. 

The  provision  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  contract  for  labor  by 
manufacturers  engaged  in  private  work,  and  is  not  a  proper  subject 
of  legislation  by  Congress. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  EMPLOYEE. 

Its  effect  will  be  to  prevent  a  laborer  or  mechanic  from  selling  his 
labor  or  property  as  he  sees  fit. 
(a)  Under  these  heads  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  scope 

S.  Doc.  141 34 
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of  the  act  of  August  1, 1892  (27  Stat.  L. ,  140),  which  has  been  quoted  in 
full. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  act.  It  is 
no  interference  witn  the  right  of  either  the  employer  or  employee, 
inasmuch  as  the  United  States,  bei.ig  the  employer,  has  a  right  to  fix 
any  limit  to  the  employment  of  ite  own  employees  and  the  employee 
or  citizen  has  no  right  to  demand  employment  for  longer  hours  t£an 
those  fixed  by  the  employer — the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  labor  treated  of  in  the  act  is  on  the  public 
works  of  the  United  States.  The  term  "public  works"  is  well  under- 
stood as  meaning  all  fixed  works  built  by  civil  engineers  for  public 
uses,  as  mil  roads,  canals,  water  courses,  roads,  etc.,  but  strictly  mili- 
tary and  civil  works,  constructed  at  the  public  cost.  There  are  other 
public  works  than  those  specified,  but  they  all  possess  the  characteris- 
tics common  to  those  particularly  described.  These  characteristics, 
which  are  essential  attributes,  are- 

First.  That  all  relate  to  the  improvement,  construction,  or  preserva- 
tion of  realty,  easements,  or  fixtures  appurtenant  to  them; 

Second.  rf  hat  all  are  of  a  fixed  nature  and  permanent;  and 

Third.  That  the  title  to  or  ownership  of  tne  property  described  is 
vested  in  the  Government  and  does  not  merely  pass  to  it  upon  the 
completion  of  the  work  or  upon  its  being  accepted  by  the  Government, 

The  puipose  of  enforcing  an  eight-hour  law  on  public  works  was 
within  the  proper  sense  of  legislative  action.  Congress,  by  the  act  of 
1892,  declared  that  where  work  was  done  on  Government  real  prop- 
erty, or  on  that  of  a  fixed  nature  and  permanent,  and  where  the  title 
was  vested  in  the  Government,  it  should  not  be  done  except  within 
the  eight-hour  day  limit.  The  subject-matter  was  wholly  within 
Government  control,  and  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  principle 
did  not  interfere  with  any  private  interest  and  no  citizen  suffered 
thereby  except,  possibly,  the  nfechanic,  whose  hours  of  labor,  "and 
probably  his  wages,  were  curtailed.  It  is  a  subject  of  proof  that  the 
spirit  of  the  act  has  been  carried  out  in  cases  of  construction  and  repair 
of  public  works,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  there  have  been  no  prose- 
cutions under  the  penal  provisions  of  the  act.  There  have  been 
attempts  to  prosecute  under  the  act  individuals  and  corporations 
engaged  under  contract  to  deliver  articles  for  Government  use,  which, 
however,  have  failed,  because  not  covered  by  the  act.       , 

(b)  The  work  done  on  Government  contracts,  however,  is  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  and  the  articles  contracted  for  are  owned  by  the  con- 
tractor until  accepted  and  paid  for.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Clarkson  v.  Stevens  (106  U.  S.,  505),  in  discussing  the  question  as  to 
whether  title  to  a  war  vessel  built  under  contract  for  the  United  States 
vested  in  the  United  States,  although  payments  had  been  made  thereon 
from  time  to  time,  said,  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  delivering  the  opinion: 

that  the  title,  under  these  circumstances,  did  not  vest  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
when  a  man  contracts  with  another  to  make  any  article  for  him  for  a  given  price  the 
general  rule  is,  in  the  absence  of  all  circumstances  from  which  a  contrary  conclusion 
may  be  inferred,  that  no  property  passes  in  the  chattel  until  it  be  completed  and 
ready  for  delivery. 

He  quotes  with  approval  the  decision  of  the  court  of  errors  and 
appeals  of  New  Jersey  in  the  same  case,  in  which  that  court  held: 

Under  a  contract  for  supplying  labor  and  materials  and  making  a  chattel,  no  prop- 
erty passes  to  the  vendee  until  the  chattel  is  completed  and  ready  for  delivery.  This 
is  a  general  rule  of  law.  It  must  prevail  in  all  cases  unless  a  contrary  intent  la 
expressed  or  clearly  implied  from  the  terms  of  the  contract 
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The  Supreme  Court  in  further  discussing  the  case  remarked: 

Much  stress  is  laid  in  argument  upon  that  provision  of  the  contract  which  required 
all  materials  received  at  the  yard  for  us-e  in  constructing  the  steamer  to  be  distinctly 
marked  with  the  letters  "  U.  8.,"  and  declared  that  they  should  become  the  prop- 
erty of  and  belong  to  the  United  States.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  mate- 
rials provided  for  that  use  were  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  remain  so  after  becoming  part  of  the  structure.  Such 
a  precaution  might  well  have  been  suggested  as  a  security  against  a  diversion  of  the 
materials  to  any  unauthorized  use  or  to  preserve  the  materials  to  the  United  States 
in  case,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  work  or  from  any  other  cause,  they  should  not 
be  used  in  the  vessel.    *    *    * 

There  are  two  other  provisions  of  the  contract  which  seem  to  us  conclusive  of  the 
question,  and  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  construction  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  which  required  Stevens  to  execute  and  deliver  a  mortgage, 
in  lieu  of  other  security,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract  on  his  part,  on 
all  the  land,  docks,  wharves,  slips,  and  all  their  appurtenances  belonging  to  and 
embraced  within  the  establishment  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  at  which  the  war  steamer 
was  to  be  constructed,  with  power  to  the  mortgagee  to  enter  upon  and  sell  the  same 
in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  Stevens  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  should  be  necessary  to  complete  any  deficiency  on  his  part. 

The  taking  of  this  security  as  an  indemnity  to  the  United  States  assumes  the 
anticipated  possibility  that  the  failure  might  be  total,  so  that  the  vessel,  when  offered 
for  delivery,  might  be  altogether  rejected.    *    *    * 

It  is  thus  apparent,  as  we  think,  from  these  stipulations  that  the  vessel  was  in  all 
respects  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  builder  until,  upon  its  completion,  the  United  States 
should  accept  it,  upon  final  examination  and  certificate,  as  conforming  in  every  par- 
ticular with  the  requirements  of  the  contract  and  answering  the  description  and  war- 
ranty of  an  efficient  steam  battery  for  harbor  defense,  shot  and  shell  proof. 

The  theory  of  this  doctrine  has  always  been  accepted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  of  the  Government,  which  have  always  made  use  of 
contracts  with  similar  provisions  to  those  discussed  by  Justice  Mat- 
thews in  the  Clarkson  case,  indicating  very  clearly  the  purpose  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  that  articles  contracted  for  should,  under 
no  circumstances,  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  until  the 
final  acceptance  by  the  United  States.  No  other  form  of  contract  or 
theory  could  be  adopted  having  the  interests  of  the  United  States  fully 
protected. 

(c)  Starting,  therefore,  from  the  premise  that  the  provisions  of 
House  bill  3076  attempt  an  unjustifiable  and  unlawful  invasion  of  pri- 
vate establishments  which  produce  articles  under  contract  for  the 
Government,  it  will  now  be  argued  that  if  this  attempt  is  successful 
fundamental  rights  of  every  American  citizen  will  also  be  interfered 
with. 

The  rights  of  American  citizens  are  first  set  forth  by  the  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,"  etc.  These  are  rights  which 
embrace  the  right  to  live  as  an  American  citizen — the  right  of  liberty 
toward  that  which  he  may  do  under  the  law  and  within  the  law,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  pursuing  that  course  in  life  which  shall  best 
redound  to  his  interest  and  pleasure.  Among  these  rights  is  the  right 
of  every  man  to  receive  for  nis  labor  fair  and  just  compensation  and 
the  right  to  work  to  his  full  capacity. 

Adam  Smith  says,  in  reference  to  this  right  of  property  in  labor : 

The  right  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labor,  as  it  is  the  original  foundation 
of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  the 
poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  hinder  him 
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from  employing  his  strength  and  dexterity  in  what  manner  he  thinks  proper,  with- 
out injury  to  his  neighbor,  is  a  plain  violation  of  this  most  sacred  property.  It  is  a 
manifest  encroachment  upon  the  just  liberty  of  both  workman  and  of  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  employ  him,  and  as  it  "hinders  the  one  from  working  at  what 
he  thinks  proper,  so  it  hinders  the  other  from  employing  whom  they  think  proper. 

With  these  rights  thus  established,  confirmed,  and  guaranteed  to 
every  citizen,  it  may  be  very  properly  questioned  what  right  has  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  say,  first,  to  the  employer,  "You 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  employ  labor  for  a  longer  period  than  eight 
hours  a  day,"  and,  second,  to  tne  iaborer  or  mechanic,  4  You  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,"  although  the  employer 
and  employee  are  both  in  private  establishments. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Slaughterhouse 
cases  in  16th  Wallace,  36-120,  sets  forth  very  fully  what  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  are: 

For  the  preservation,  exercise,  and  enjoyment  of  these  rights  (life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness)  the  individual  citizen,  as  a  necessity,  must  be  left  free  to 
adopt  such  calling,  profession,  or  trade  as  may  seem  to  him  most  conducive  to  that 
end.  Without  this  right  he  can  not  be  a  free  man.  This  right  to  choose  one's  calling 
is  an  essential  part  of  that  liberty  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Government  to  protect; 
and  a  calling,  when  chosen,  is  a  man's  property  and  right.  Liberty  and  property 
are  not  protected  where  these  rights  are  arbitrarily  assailed.  This  freedom  of  action 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise. 

Men  are  willing  to  embark  capital,  time,  and  experience  therein,  because  they  can 
confidently  assume  that  they  will  be  able  to  control  their  affairs  according  to  their 
own  ideas  when  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with  law.  If  this  privilege  is  denied 
them,  if  the  court  can  not  protect  them  from  interference  by  those  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  them,  if  the  management  of  the  business  is  to  be  taken  from  the  owner  and 
assumed  by,  it  may  be,  irresponsible  strangers,  then  we  will  have  come  to  the  time 
when  capital  will  seek  other  than  industrial  channels  for  investments,  when  enter- 
prise ana  development  will  be  crippled,  and  the  factory  and  workshop  subject  to  the 
uncertain  chances  of  cooi>erative  systems. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  his  work  on  the  Rights  of  Man  (p.  106),  says: 

If  any  section  of  society  endeavors  to  prevent  any  man  from  working  and  from 
enjoying  the  product  of  his  work,  that  section  of  society  is  unjust.  If  anv  organiza- 
tion undertakes  to  prevent  any  man  from  working  when  he  will,  where  he  will,  for 
whom  he  will,  and  at  what  wages  he  will,  that  organization  violates  the  essential 
right  of  labor.  It  is  not  primarily  the  enemy  of  capital — it  is  primarily  the  enemy 
oilabor;  for  every  man  has  a  right  to  work,  and  every  man  has  a  right  to  the  product 
of  his  industry. 

The  last  statement  of  the  principle  governing  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  message  of  President  Roosevelt  delivered  to  Congress  on 
December  3,  1902: 

Every  employer,  every  wage- worker,  must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right 
to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  property  or  his  labor  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others. 

Judge  Taf  t,  in  the  case  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  1  (23  Law 
Bulletin,  p.  50),  says,  among  other  things: 

Every  man  can  be  a  capitalist,  merchant,  employer,  laborer,  or  professional  man, 
and  is  entitled  to  invest  his  capital,  carry  on  his  business,  to  bestow  his  labor,  or 
exercise  his  calling,  if  within  the  law,  according  to  his  pleasure,  generally  speaking. 

In  the  case  of  The  Wheeling  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railway  Company 
v.  Gilmore  (8  C.  C.  R.,  665),  it  was  said: 

The  doctrine  is  generally  recognized  and  enforced  that  every  person  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  General  Government  has  the  right  to  follow  such  occupation  or 
industrial  pursuit  as  to  him  seems  fit,  provided  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  morals, 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the  public;  and  such  persons  generally  are  entitled  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  person  and  property,  and,  as  incident 
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thereto,  the  right  to  employ  labor,  make  contracts  in  regard  thereto  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  to  enforce  such  contracts  when  made. 
(Ex  parte  Knbuck,  85  Cal.,  274,  and  others. )  And  the  same  is  true  of  private  cor- 
porations with  respect  to  the  business  they  are  chartered  to  engage  in. 

Everjr  person  has  a  right  under  the  law,  as  between  himself  and  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  full  freedom  of  disposing  of  his  own  labor  or 
his  own  capital  according  to  his  own  will.  (Allen  v.  Flood,  23  Appeal 
Cases,  1-75, 183  Mich.,  525;  Toledo  Railwajr  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Co., 
54  Fed.  R.,  730.) 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Stewart  (59  Vt.,  273),  the  court  says: 

The  principle  upon  which  the  case>»,  English  and  American,  proceed,  is  that 
every  man  has  the  right  to  employ  his  talents,  industry,  and  capital  as  he  pleases, 
free  from  the  dictation  of  others. 

(d)  The  bill  is  unconstitutional,  as  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of 
contract  between  employers  and  employees  in  private  works. 

The  supreme  court  oi  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  case  of  Fiske  v. 
The  People  (58  Northeastern  Rep.,  935),  has  considered  a  provision 
taken  from  the  Revised  Code  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  under  these  specifications  eight  hours  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  labor,  and  any  contractor  or  contractors  who  shall  compel  or  allow  labor- 
ers or  employees  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  shall  be  liable  to  have 
this  contract  forfeited. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  code  of 
Chicago  are  identical  in  meaning  with  the  first  part  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  The  court,  in  deciding  tnis  provision  to  be 
unconstitutional,  said: 

It  is  true  that  a  legislative  work  which  prescribed  the  length  of  time  amounting  to 
a  day's  work,  when  no  special  agreement  upon  the  subject  is  marie  between  the  par- 
ties, is  a  valid  act.  But  any  statute  providing  that  the  employer  and  the  laborer  may 
not  agree  with  each  other  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  is  invalid. 

Senator  Dollivkr.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Government,  offering 
work  of  its  own  to  be  done,  can  say  to  the  whole  world,  "  Whoever  is 
willing  to  work  eight  hours  may  work  on  this  job."  Do  you  distin- 
guish between  this  case  which  you  have  just  cited  and  this  power  of 
the  Government  or  any  other  employer  to  say,  "  I  have  here  work  to  be 
done,  but  I  want  it  done  by  people  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the 
eight-hour  law,  and  no  others  need  apply  ?" 

Mr.  MoCammon.  I  have  been  trying  all  along  to  show  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  make  a  provision  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Suppose  I  am  a  private  employer  and  I  want  to 
do  some  work.  I  advertise  that  I  want  workmen,  but  I  say  I  am  so 
situated  that  1  will  employ  no  workman  who  insists  on  working  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.     Could  I  do  that? 

Mr.  McCammon.  The  United  States  undertook  to  do  it  under  the 
act  of  1892  on  public  works. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Then  could  I  say  I  have  work  to  be  done,  and  I 
want  it  done  by  a  contractor;  but  I  am  so  situated  that  I  want  no  con- 
tractor and  no  workman  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  unless  they 
subscribe  to  this  eight-hour  principle?  Would  the  employer  have  any 
larger  right  as  to  the  work  ne  was  doing  himself  than  he  would  have 
if  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  contractor  on  a  public  work? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Undoubtedly,  because  the  employer,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  not  be  bound  by  constitutional  provisions.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  only  limited  authority. 
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Senator  Dolltver.  Has  the  Government  less  right  to  violate  per- 
sonal liberty  than  the  individual? 

Mr.  McCammon.  Undoubtedly,  because  if  the  individual  has  violated 
personal  liberty  in  the  respect  which  you  mention  he  can  be  reached 
by  law. 

Senator  Doi.liver.  Suppose  I  am  a  private  employer  and  I  want  to 
let  a  contract  to  have  certain  work  done.  It  would  be  competent  for 
the  private  citizen  to  let  a  contract  and  put  a  provision  in  the  contract 
that  the  people  engaged  in  executing  it  should  conform  to  the  eight- 
hour  law);  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  assume  that  it  would;  but  the  subcontractor  or 
the  workman  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  accept  those  terms  or  not, 
as  he  pleased. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  decision  that  indicates  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  less  right  to  do  that  than  a  private  employer? 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  distinction.  I  may  have 
failed  to  impress  you  that  there  is  a  very  great  distinction. 

Senator  Doluver.  You  have  produced  no  decision  where  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  the  government  of  any  State  was 
involved. 

Mr.  McCammon.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  the  objection  was  made 
in  the  eight-hour  case  that  it  was  a  contract  with  the  municipality,  and 
therefore  it  was  illegal;  that  the  State  might  make  such  a  law,  but  the 
municipality  could  not.  The  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  one  week  ago, 
said  that  the  municipality  had  the  same  right  that  the  State  had,  and 
that  neither  the  municipality  nor  the  State  had  the  right  to  act  under 
such  a  law.  The  municipality  is  a  part  of  the  State  ana  it  has  the  same 
rights  as  the  State  with  regard  to  these  matters.  Thfe  Fiske  decision 
in  Illinois  decided  that.  The  Smith  decision  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton decided  it,  and  then  comes  the  latest  decision  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Ohio  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  against  Clements  Brothers. 

Senator  Dolltver.  Then  the  substance  of  your  argument  is  that  a 

f>rivate  individual  offering  work  to  be  done  by  contract  has  a  larger 
iberty  in  reference  to  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  have? 

Mr.  McCammon.  It  would  have  been  obiter  dicta  if  these  courts  had 
passed  upon  that  point. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  understood  you  to  admit  that  a  private  indi- 
vidual offering  work  to  be  done  by  contract  was  at  liberty  to  make 
such  a  contract. 

Mr.  McCammon.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  if  he  infringes  no 
law.  But  the  courts  say  that  neither  the  United  States  or  the  State 
has  that  right.  I  admitted  at  the  threshold  of  this  argument  that  the 
act  of  1892  was  constitutional.  1  remarked,  however,  that  I  had  not 
then  read  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.  If  we  follow  the 
reasoning  of  that  decision,  we  can  readily  reach  the  conclusion  that 
neither  a  municipality  nor  a  State  nor  the  United  States  has  the  right 
to  pass  any  law  that  will  interfere  with  the  right  of  contract  and  the 
free  exercise  of  individual  liberty  in  the  matter  of  labor. 

[Mr.  McCammon  continued  his  argument,  as  follows:] 

In  the  case  of  City  of  Seattle  v.  Smyth  et  al.  (60  Pacific  Reporter, 
1120),  a  complaint  was  filed  in  the  superior  court  of  King  County, 
Wasn.,  against  Sidney  Smyth  and  others,  charging  them  with  vio- 
lation of  an  ordinance  of  the  oity  of  Seattle.    The  defendants  filed 
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a  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  which  was  sustained  by  the  court,  and 
the  city  then  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  April  6,  1900,  and  sustained  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,  declaring  the  ordinance  which  made  it  unlawful  to 
require  or  permit  any  day  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  on  the  public 
works  more  than  eiglit  hours  in  a  day  to  be  unconstitutional.  From 
the  opinion  of  the  court  the  following  is  quoted: 

Statutes  and  ordinances  similar  in  character  have  been  held  unconstitutional  by 
many  courts,  and  we  have  not  been  cited  to  a  single  case  wherein  their  constitution- 
ality is  asserted.  The  principle  upon  which  they  are  held  to  be  unconstitutional  is 
that  they  interfere  with  the  constitutional  right  of  persons  to  contract  with  reference 
to  compensation  for  their  services  where  such  services  are  neither  unlawful  nor 
against  public  policy  nor  the  employment  such  as  might  be  unfit  for  certain  classes 
of  persons — as  females  and  infants.  "Every  person  sui  juris  has  a  right  to  make  use 
of  nis  labor  in  any  lawful  employment  on  his  own  behalf,  or  to  hire  it  out  in  the 
service  of  others.  This  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  of  civil  rights."  (Cooley, 
Torts,  2d  ed.,  p.  326.)    The  judgment  of  the  superior  court  is  affirmed. 

A  member  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
before  whom  this  bill  was  under  discussion  when  the  above  decision 
was  quoted  against  the  bill,  remarked  that  the  municipality  was  not 
part  of  the  State  and  could  not  make  a  law  which  was  within  the  police 

Sower  and  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  that  therefore  the  above 
ecision  did  not  apply.  The  following  answer  was  given:  That  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  (17  Wall., 
322)  the  court  remarked: 

The  inquiry  then  arises:  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  what  is  their  connection  with  the  government  of  the  State? 

A  writer  on  corporations  says  (Eng.  and  Am.  Corp.,  sec.  16,  et.  sea.)  that  inferior 
and  subordinate  communities,  imperia  in  imperio,  such  as  citizens  ana  towns  *  *  * 
are  allowed  to  assume  to  themselves  some  of  the  duties  of  the  State  in  partial  or 
detailed  form,  but,  having  neither  property  nor  power  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  they  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  auxiliaries  of  the 
Government  and  as  secondary  deputies  and  trustees  and  servants  of  the  people. 
(2  Kent.  Com.,  4th  ed.,  274;  De  Tocqueville,  Dem.,  1,  64,  96.) 

It  is  said  further  by  the  same  authority  that  the  main  distinction  between  public 
and  private  corporations  if  that  over  the  former  the  legislature,  as  guardian  of  the 
public  interests,  has  the  exclusive  and  unrestrained  control;  and  acting  as  such,  as 
it  may  create,  so  it  may  modify  or  destroy  as  public  exigency  requires  or  recom- 
mends or  the  public  interest  will  be  best  subserved.  It  possesses  the  right  to  alter, 
abolish,  or  destroy  all  such  institutions,  as  mere  municipal  regulations  must,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  be  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  Government  (£Jpg. 
and  Am.  Corp.,  sec.  31.) 

Such  institutions,  it  is  added,  are  auxiliaries  of  the  Government  in  the  important 
business  of  the  municipal  rule. 

Professor  Tiedeman  (Limitations  of  Police  Power,  sec.  178)  says: 

Laws,  therefore,  which  are  designed  to  regulate  the  terms  of  hiring  in  strictly 
private  employments  are  unconstitutional  because  they  operate  as  an  interference 
with  one's  natural  liberty  in  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  trespass  upon  private  right 
and  no  threatening  injury  to  the  public.  And  this  conclusion  not  only  applies  to 
laws  regulating  the  rate  of  wages  of  private  workmen,  but  also  any  other  law  whose 
object  is  to  regulate  any  of  the  terms  of  hiring,  such  as  the  number  of  hours  of  labor 
per  day  which  the  employer  may  demand.  There  can  be  no  constitutional  interfer- 
ence bv  the  State  in  the  private  relations  of  master  and  servant,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  fraud  and  trespass. 

^  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  city  and  State  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  pass  the  ordinance  or  law  under  discussion.  Neither  is  it 
apparent  bv  what  constitutional  authority  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  have  any  warrant  for  passing  any  bill  which  interferes  with 
the  rights  of  contract  by  which  the  employer  and  the  laborer  in  pri- 
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vate  establishments  can  not  agree  with  each  other  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  day. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Arthur  Martin 
(94  U.  S.,  400),  in  discussing  the  act  of  the  25th  of  June,  1868  (15  Stat 
L. ,  77),  which  was  an  early  act  declaring  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics  now  employed,  or 
who  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
gave  the  history  of  English  statutes  and  customs  relating  to  wages  and 
the  rights  of  labor  as  follows: 

The  English  statute  books  are  full  of  assizes  of  bread  and  ale  commencing  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II  and  regulations  of  labor,  and  many  such  are  to  be  found  in 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States.  It  is  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  as  the  law  in  his  day, 
that  in  Sheffield  no  master  cutler  or  weaver  or  hatter  could  have  more  than  two 
apprentices  at  a  time;  and  so  lately  as  the  eighth  George  III  an  act,  which  remained 
unrepealed  until  1825,  was  passed  prohibiting  under  severe  penalties  all  master  tailors 
in  London,  or  within  5  miles  of  it,  from  giving  or  their  workmen  from  accepting  more 
than  2  shillings  7  pence  half  penny  a  day,  except  in  the  case  of  general  mourn- 
ing (Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  125  6th  Oxford,  ed.  of  1869).  A  different  theory  is 
now  almost  universally  adopted.  Principals,  so  far  as  the  law  can  give  the  power, 
are  entitled  to  employ  as  many  workmen  of  whatever  degree  of  skill  and  at  whatever 

Erice  they  think  fit,  and  except  in  some  special  cases,  as  of  children  or  orphans,  the 
ours  of  labor  and  the  price  to  be  paid  are  left  to  the  determination  of  the  parties 
interested. 

(e)  Congress  can  only  derive  its  power  to  enact  such  proposed  legis- 
lation from  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  asserted,  in  discussing  different  provisions  of  the  bill,  that  they 
are  in  violation  of  specific  constitutional  guarantees.    This  is  the 
.  positive  side  of  the  argument.    Judge  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  torts 
(second  edition,  p.  327),  says: 

The  final  test  of  what  is  a  reasonable  regulation  must  be  found  in  the  legislative 
judgment,  unless  the  Constitution  has  provisions  on  the  subject.  What  the  legisla- 
ture ordains  and  the  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  must  be  lawful.  But  if  the  Con- 
stitution does  no  more  than  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  except  by  due  process  of  law,  it  makes  an  important  provision 
on  the  subject,  because  it  is  an  important  part  of  civil  liberty  to  nave  the  right  to 
follow  all  lawful  employments.  Regulations  invidiously  framed  to  exclude  persons 
or  classes  must  be  held  forbidden  by  the  constitutional  provision  referred  to. 

(f)  The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  the  exercise  of  a  police 
power. 

Congress  has  power  to  enact  police  regulations  in  its  Territories  and 
over  works  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Government,  but  it  can  not 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  color  of  a  contract,  extend  this  power 
over  and  among  the  States.  The  States  have  never  surrendered  this 
power  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  are  constantly  availing  them- 
selves of  it  in  this  very  regard  by  enacting  laws  restricting  the  hours 
of  labor.  These  are  suited  to  local  conditions,  such  as  climate  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  named. 

In  the  case  of  Conolly  v.  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  (Advance  Sheets, 
Supreme  Court  U.  S.,  Oct.  Term,  1901,  No.  10),  the  court  said: 

The  question  of  constitutional  law  to  which  we  have  referred  can  not  be  disposed 
of  by  saying  that  the  statute  in  question  may  be  referred  to  what  are  called  the 
police  powers  of  the  State,  which,  as  often  stated  by  this  court,  were  not  included  in 
the  grants  of  power  to  the  "General  Government,  and  therefore  were  reserved  to  the 
States  when  the  Constitution  was  ordained. 

In  re  Morgan,  58  Pacific  Reporter,  1071,  the  court,  in  discussing  the 
scope  of  the  police  power,  said: 

The  result  of  our  deliberations  is  that  this  act  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
and  infringes  the  right  of  both  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  making  contracts 
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• 
relating  to  a  purely  private  busmen  in  which  no  possible  injury  to  the  public  can 
result;  that  it  unjustly  and  arbitrarily  singles  out  a  class  of  persons  and  imposes  upon 
them  restrictions  from  which  others  similarly  situated  and  substantially  in  the  same 
condition  are  exempt;  and  that  it  is  not?  under  our  constitution,  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  this  State,  either  in  tne  subject  selected  or  in  the  reasonableness 
of  the  regulation. 

II.  Attention  is  now  called  to  the  provisions  of  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
House  bill,  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water, 
nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of 
any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  cost  of  services 
rendered  for  or  articles  used  by  the  United  States  are  intended  to  be 
included  in  this  exception.  The  bill,  therefore,  is  an  attempt  to  reach 
for  punishment  a  few  manufacturing  interests.  Upon  this  point  special 
reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  Conolly  v.  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Com- 
pany, already  cited.  This  was  a  decision  on  the  so-called  antitrust  law 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  of  1893,  which  was  aimed  at  all  associations, 
corporations,  etc. ,  which  are  formed  to  create  and  carry  out  a  restriction 
on  trade,  to  limit  the  production  or  price  of  commodities,  to  prevent 
competition  in  the  production,  transportation,  or  sale  of  merchandise, 
etc.  Section  9  provided  that  4^the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  agricultural  products  or  live  stock  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
producer  or  raiser."  The  question  arose  before  the  court  whether 
that  was  a  valid  act  or  a  constitutional  one,  inasmuch  as  this  exception 
was  made.     The  court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  on  that  subject  said — 

That  such  a  statute  is  not  a  legitimate  exercise  of  power  of  classification,  rests  upon 
no  reasonable  basis,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  clearly  denies  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  those  against  wnom  it  discriminates. 

It  further  added: 

We  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  saying  that  to  declare  that  some  of  a 
class  engaged  in  domestic  trade  or  commerce  shall  be  deemed  criminals  if  they  violate 
the  regulations  prescribed  bv  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  against 
illegal  combinations  formed  to  destroy  competition  and  to  control  prices,  and  that 
others  of  the  same  class  can  not  be  bound  to  regard  thone  regulations,  but  may  com- 
bine their  capital,  *  *  *  is  so  manifestly  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  that  further  or  extended  argument  to  establish  that  position  would  seem  to  be 
unnecessary. 

We  believe  that  this  decision  is  specially  applicable  to  the  bill  now 
under  discussion;  at  least  it  is  most  persuasive  against  the  propriety 
of  enacting  such  a  law.  A  classification  of  the  kind  attempted  makes 
a  distinction  between  corporations  identically  alike  in  organization, 
capital,  and  all  other  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  law.  It  is 
arbitrary  and  wanting  in  reason.     Also  in  re  Morgan,  supra. 

See  also  Cooley  on  Torts,  last  cited. 

It  may  be  remarked,  passim,  that  the  clause  "  such  materials  as  may 
usually  be  bought  in  open  market"  has  no  real  meaning,  inasmuch  as 
Very  few  materials  are  bought  in  open  market.  The  words  "open 
market"  refer  to  purchases  other  than  by  competition.  The  statutes 
of  the  United  States  provide  that  substantially  every  article  or  mate- 
rial must  be  purchased  after  advertisement  ana  proposal.  This  is  one 
of  many  indications  that  the  bill  H.  R.  3076  was  not  drafted  or  even 
considered  by  iawyera 
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III.  The  next  objection  is  to  the  following  provision  in  the  bill: 

Each  and  every  huch  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the 
provision,  directed  by  this  act  or  five  dollars  for  each  laoorer  or  mechanic  for  each 
and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  hours;  and  any 
officer  or  person  designated  as  inspector  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any 
such  contract,  or  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall,  upon  ohservation 
or  investigation,  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  anv  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  all  violations  of  the  provisions  in  this  act  directed  to  be 
made  in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated 
in  any  such  contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation  of  "the  pro- 
visions of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his  agents  or  employees,  or  any  sub- 
contractor, his  agents  or  employees. 

(a.)  This  provision  is  subversive  of  every  principle  of  liberty  and 
free  government  and  contrary  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Fifth.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
nor    *    *    *    be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Sixth.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial.    *    *    * 

There  is  no  provision  for  a  trial  or  a  hearing  or  for  any  proceeding 
according-  to  due  process  of  law. 

Instead  of  a  Government  official  enforcing  a  penalty,  the  law  of  -free 
governments  dictates  only  a  course  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  liberty. 

The'  only  mode  of  proceeding  to  enforce  a  penalty  is  either  by 
indictment  or  by  an  action  in  form  ex  contractu. 

The  term  penalty  involves  the  idea  of  punishment.  A  penalty  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  punishment  for  the  nonperformance  of  an  actor  for  the  performance  of  an  unlaw- 
ful act.  It  may  he  defined  as  the  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts  for  its  violation. 
(Amer.  and  Eng.  Enc.  of  Law,  p.  269,  1st  Ed.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ca3e  of  Huntington 
v.  Attrill,  146  U.  S.,  657,  667,  said: 

In  the  municipal  law  of  England  and  America  the  words  " penal"  and  "penalty" 
have  been  UHed  in  various  senses.  Strictly  and  primarily  they  denote  punishment, 
whether  corporal  or  pecuniary,  imposed  and  enforced  by  the  State  for  a  crime  or 
offense  against  its  laws.  (United  States  t».  Reisinger,  128  U.  8.,  398,  402;  United 
States  v.  Chouteau,  102  U.  S.,  603,  611.) 

It  means  pecuniary  punishment,  and  is  to  be  collected  by  suit  in 
some  form.  In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Chouteau  (supra)  the 
court,  in  discussing  an  action  on  the  bond  of  a  distiller,  in  which  it  was 
conditioned,  among  other  things,  that  he  " shall  in  all  respects  faith- 
fully comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  duties  and 
business  of  distillers,  and  shall  pay  all  penalties  incurred  or  fines  im- 
posed on  him  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  said  provisions,"  remarked: 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  only  mode  for  a  recovery  of  the  penalty  is  not 
by  indictment;  but  assuming  that  it  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action,  the  compro- 
mise pleaded  covers  the  penalties  here  claimed. 

Again: 

Admitting  that  the  penalty  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action,  as  well  as  by  a  crim- 
inal prosecution,  it  is  still  as  a  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  the  law.  The  term 
penalty  involves  the  idea  of  punishment,  and  its  character  is  not  changed  by  the  mode 
m  which  it  is  inflicted,  whether  by  a  civil  action  or  a  criminal  prosecution.  (Goeee- 
link  r.  Campbell,  4  Iowa,  300.) 

In  the  case  of  the  L.  P.  &  J.  A.  Smith  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  34  Ct.  Cls.,  472, 
481-482,  the  leading  cases  on  the  subject  of  forfeitures  and  penalties 
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in  Government  contracts,  beginning  with  Van  Buren  v.  Diggs,  11 
Howard,  461,  are  cited.  In  all  these  cases  the  law  is  laid  down  that 
where  a  forfeiture  of  a  per  diem  is  fixed  as  liquidated  damages,  or  a 
penalty  is  provided  for,  a  penalty  is  imported  which  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  liquidated  damages,  and  can  only  be  enforced  as  a  penalty. 
In  the  House  bill  the  word  "  penalty  "is  used,  and  it  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned that  there  is  only  one  way  of  enforcing  a  penalty,  and  that  is 
by  some  form  of  action  in  the  nature  of  due  process  of.  law,  by  which 
the  accused  can  be*  heard. 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  legislators  who 
have  the  impression  that  the  penalty  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  similar 
to  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  or  measure  of  damages  provided  for  in 
most  Government  contracts  for  nonfulfillment  ot  the  contract  or  for 
delay.  It  can  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  the  subjects  are  not  sim- 
ilar, because  in  the  latter  case — that  is,  of  penalty  for  delay— it  is 
assumed  that  the  United  States  may  be  damaged,  and  therefore  enti- 
tled to  a  money  forfeiture  or  the  exaction  of  a  penalty.  The  whole 
.foundation  of  such  clauses  in  Government  contracts  rests  upon  this 
assumption,  and  is  only  justified  on  the  theory  that  the  United  States 
should  be  made  whole  because  of  the  default  of  the  contractor. 

The  law  is  well  settled,  however,  in  such  cases,  that  the  United  States 
is  only  entitled,  not  to  the  liquidated  damages  of  a  per  diem,  or  the  for- 
feiture of  a  per  diem  or  a  named  penalty,  but  only  to  such  sum  as  it 
may  prove  to  liave  been  damaged  by  the  action  of  the  contractor.  This 
rule  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  United  States,  supra.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  Government  contracts  of  the  character  above 
described  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  courts  prohibits  executive 
officers  from  deducting  a  penalty,  except  in  cases  where  actual  ascer- 
tained damages  to  the  United  States  are  found.  The  bill  requires  an 
executive  officer  of  the  Government  to  exercise  judicial  functions;  he 
is  the  only  person  with  authority  to  make  the  many  fine  distinctions 
involved  m  the  bill.  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  Chief  of  Engineers,  tes- 
tified in  1892,  in  regard  to  a  similar  measure,  that  officers  acting  as 
inspectors  have  not  tne  time  nor  the  experience  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine such  questions.  He  also  suggested  that  such  a  law  will  be  made 
use  of  to  blackmail  contractors. 

The  question  of  first  importance,  however,  is  why  is  a  penalty 
imposed?  If  a  prohibition  is  violated,  certainly  the  United  States 
suffers  no  injury;  the  violation  by  the  contractor  can  not  be  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  or,  if  such,  the  offender  must  be  constitutionally 
tried;  nor  does  the  laborer  or  mechanic  so  employed  suffer  injury, 
because  he  has  either  been  adequately  paid,  or,  if  not  adequately  paid, 
he  has  a  right  of  action  against  the  employer. 

(J)  Further,  the  last  clause  in  the  bill  is  violative  of  all  constitutional 
principles  ana,  if  enacted,  would  undoubtedly  be  the  only  case  in 
which  Congress  had  undertaken  to  punish  one  person  for  the  acts  of 
another,  or  to  withhold  money  from  one  person  for  the  acts  of  another 
person.     The  provision  is: 

And  the  amount  of  the  penalty  stipulated  in  any  such  contract  shall  be  withheld, 
*  *  *  whether  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  such  contract  is  by  the  con- 
tractor, his  agents  or  employees,  or  by  any  subcontractor,  his  agents  or  employees. 

In  other  words,  a  contractor  for  a  ship  buys  steel;  the  steel  con- 
tractor buys  pig  iron  or  blooms;  the  producer  of  billets  or  blooms 
uses  coke;  the  coke  maker  either  buys  coal  or  used  coal  from  his  oak 
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mines.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  impose  a  pen- 
alty upon  the  contractor  because  a  subcontractor,  the  maker  of  the 
steel,  permits  one  or  more  laborers  to  work  more  than  eight  hours, 
or  another  subcontractor,  the  maker  of  the  billets  or  blooms,  permits 
his  laborers  to  work  over  eight  hours,  or  the  maker  of  the  cotce  per- 
mits some  of  his  laborers  to  work  over  eight  hours,  and  so  on.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  original  contractor  with  the  Government  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  various  parties  manufacturing 
the  articles  which  go  into  the  finished  product  does  not  excuse  him 
from  paying  the  penalty;  in  other  words,  he  is  liable  to  be  punished 
for  the  acts  of  people  with  whose  methods  and  hours  of  labor  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  However  Congress  may  desire  such  a  provision  to  be 
law,  it  will  remain  unlawful. 

Again,  a  mere  inspector,  an  autocrat  for  the  time  being,  probably 
without  the  requisite  knowledge  or  temperament  to  justify  his  actions, 
has  the  final  disposition  of  the  contractor's  property;  there  can  be  no 
redress,  no  due  process  of  law,  no  appeal. 

(c)  In  order  to  show  a  contempt  for  due  process  of  law,  in  the  bill  is 
provided  that  no  United  States  officer — 

shall  rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  provision  or  stipulation  herein 

ill  E 


provided  for,  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  make  up  and  certify,  that  such 
penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  in  fact 

One  of  the  original  eight-hour  bills  passed  by  a  former  House  pro- 
vided that  no  pardon  bv  the  President  should  be  effective.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  why  such  a  clause  was  stricken  out  in  the 
present  bill,  inasmuch  as  this  last  provision  retained  in  the  bill  is  just 
as  unconstitutional,  is  just  as  violative  of  the  ordinary,  unquestionable 
rights  of  citizens  as  a  provision  that  the  President  could  not  exercise 
his  constitutional  function.  This  is  a  Government  of  law,  and  there 
is  not  a  line  in  the  Constitution  establishing  our  form  of  Government 
but  protests  against  the  despotic  power  imposed  by  this  bill  on  a  sub- 
ordinate employee  of  the  United  States. 

The  mere  fact  that  if  such  a  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  be 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  is  scarcely  an  excuse  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  it.  It  is  true  that  Congress  has  passed  acts  which  subse- 
?uentlv  nave  been  declared  invalid  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Fnited  States,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  in  no  case  has  this  been 
done  where  it  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  act  that  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  have  been  violated. 

The  bill  is  violative  of  the  eigth  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
This  amendment  is: 

VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

CONCLUSION. 

*  It  can  well  happen  that,  in  order  properly  and  expeditiously  to  finish 
work  for  the  Government,  a  large  number  of  laborers  shall  be  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  tines  imposed  under  this 
act  would  be  excessive  and  contrary  to  this  amendment.  Neither  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  amendments  can  be  contracted  away  by  a  citizen. 
In  civil  actions,  nowever,  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
sue,  a  citizen  can  undoubtedly  provide  that  deductions  because  of  dam- 
ages received  by  the  United  States  can  be  made  from  the  contract 
price,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Government  official  or  a  Gov- 
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eminent  board.  Such  damages  to  the  United  States  must  be  ascer- 
tained and  definite.  No  such  proof  could  be  possible,  as  no  damage  to 
the  United  States  could  be  proved.  Besides,  the  penalty  prescribed  in 
the  bill  is  for  crime  or  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  sucn  only  under 
constitutional  safeguards. 

The  bill  is  a  purely  sentimental  one,  with  no  regard  for  the  most 
vital  consequences.  It  treats  the  laborer  as  a  ward  of  the  Government 
and  discourages  the  employment  of  those  talents  which  lead  to  success 
in  commercial  enterprise.  Those  who  seek  to  put  a  protection  over 
labor  reflect  on  the  independence  of  the  wage-earner;  they  promise 
that  legislation  can  cure  all  ills  of  which  he  may  complain. 

Such  legislation,  devoid  of  .constitutional  authority,  suggests  the 
handiwork  of  the  labor  agitator  rather  than  the  political  economist. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  level  all  labor  an<l  force  the  laboring  man  to  become 
a  unit,  a  machine,  which  is  capable  of  doing  only  so  much  in  a  certain 
time.  This  is  pure  socialism,  and  is  therefore  blind  to  individuality 
and  to  natural  conditions,  which  differ  widely  in  this  country  and  are 
bound  to  have  different  effects.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  no  warrant  in  law  or  in  fact  to  aid  any  effort  of  the  kind  attempted 
by  the  bill. 

The  minority  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  made  by  Senators  Caffery  and  Kyle,  to  accompany  H.  R.  7389, 
Fifty -fifth  Congress,  third  session,  similar  in  import  to  the  pending  bill, 
is  appended.  It  is  conclusive  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law 
now  under  discussion  by  the  same  committee  of  the  present  Congress. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  bill  H.  K.  7389  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  without  recommendation. 


Appendix. 

[Senate  report,  No.  1856.    Fifty-fifth  Congress,  third  session.] 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  being  unwilling  to  concur  in  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  to  report  (H.  R.  7389)  without  recommendation,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  views: 

The  bill  proves,  section  1 — 

That  the  time  of  service  of  all  laborers  *  *  *  employed  upon  any  public  works 
of  or  done  for  the  United  States  *  *  *  whether  said  work  is  done  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  is  hereby  limited  *  *  *  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day, 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  *  *  *  any  person  acting  for  the  United  States  *  *  * 
or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any  part  of  anv  public  works  or  work  done  for 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  control  the  services  of  such 
laborers  *  *  *  to  require  or  permit  them  or  any  of  them  to  labor  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day. 

Except  in  cases  of  fire,  flood,  etc. 

The  second  section  provides  that  every  contract  made  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  which  may  involve  the  employment  of 
laborers  shall  stipulate — 

That  no  laborer  *  *  *  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
doing  or  contracting  to  do  any  part  of  tne  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall 
be    *    *    *    permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours. 
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This  fine  is  the  penalty  of  doing,  or  permitting  to  be  done,  the  unlaw- 
ful thing  of  working  men  over  eight  hours  in  one  day.  The  fine  is  to 
be  collected  by  the  simple  process  of  deducting  it  from  the  amount  due 
the  contractor  by  the  Government,  without  any  Judicial  ascertainment 
of  the  offense  or  without  allowing  the  alleged  guilty  person  to  be  heard 
in  court. 

The  pardoning  power  is  set  aside,  except  in  case  of  the  finding  and 
certifying  of  an  error  of  fact. 

The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 

? slice  regulations  stands  on  the  same  basis  as  all  its  legislative  power, 
hat  power  springs  from  specific  constitutional  grant,  or  by  necessary 
implication  from  a  specific  grant.  That  Congress  have  power  to  enact 
police  regulations  in  Territories  or  over  works  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  Government  or  nation  the  uodersigned  admit;  but  that  Congress 
can,*  directly,  or  under  color  of  a  contract,  or  by  anv  other  indirect 
method,  extend  its  police  power  over  and  among  the  States  they  most 
earnestly  deny. 

The  police  power  is  left  with  the  States  or  to  the  people.  It  can 
not  be  usurped  by  the  Federal  Government  without  endangering  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  its  vital  part.  It  is  nowhere  delegated 
to  the  General  Government.  When  exercised  at  all,  as  exercised  it 
can  be,  it  must  be  by  implication  from  express  authority.  It  can  be 
exercised  over  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  because 
they  are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  the  former  per- 
manently, the  latter  temporarily,  until  such  time  as  Congress  may  choose 
to  admit  them  into  the  Union  as  States.  It  is  also  exercised  over  Gov- 
ernment employees  employed  in  the  Government  service. 

And  comprehended  in  the  police  power,  and  that  power  only,  is  that 
of  regulating  hours  of  labor.  It  is  contended  that  the  insertion  into  a 
contract  of  a  compulsory  stipulation  which  embodies  a  law  of  Congress 
is  part  of  a  voluntary  contract.  To  hold  that  that  is  a  voluntary  con- 
tract, about  which  the  contractor  with  the  Government  has  nothing  to 
say,  is  a  solecism.  The  contractor  consents  to  do  certain  work,  or  per- 
form certain  services,  for  so  much  money.  This  is  voluntary.  When 
there  is  a  general  law  compelling  him  to  work  his  laborers  so  many 
hours,  or  in  such  a  manner,  consent  departs  and  obedience  intervenes. 
By  no  straining  of  logic  can  a  statute  be  converted  into  a  contract. 
The  one  is  a  rule  of  conduct,  as  to  which  no  contractor  has  anything  to 
say.  The  other  is  a  consensus  of  wills,  as  to  which  both  parties  have 
alt  to  say. 

But  even  if  the  original  contractor  can  be  held  to  a  voluntary  stipu- 
lation binding  him  to  work  the  laborers  on  the  work  to  be  constructed 
by  him  so  many  hours  only,  and  can  be  punished  for  violating  the 
stipulation,  by  what  principle  can  he  be  vicariously  punished  for  the 
default  or  alleged  crime  of  his  subcontractor? 

The  bill  provides  an  effective  method  of  inflicting  the  penalty  and 
of  enforcing  it.  The  Government  simply  deducts  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  from  the  amount  due  the  contractor  by  the  Government.  No 
judicial  ascertainment  of  the  offense  is  provided  for  and  no  hearing 
of  the  alleged  culprit  is  allowed.  Summarily,  and  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  the  offender  is  deprived  of  his  property  for  his  own  or 
for  another's  offense,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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The  majority  report,  without  recommendation,  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Nor  shall  this  act  apply  to  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the 
Government,  whether  manufactured  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not. 
Nor  shall  it  apply  to  contracts  for  such  materials  as  may  be  usually  purchased  in  the 
open  market. 

"Ordinary  supplies"  and  materials  that  may  be  "usually  purchased 
in  the  open  market"  are  such  that  no  contract  with  reference  to  their 
manufacture  is  usually  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  or  sub' 
contractor.  The}7  are  generally  in  stock,  but  if  not  the  bill  allows  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  to  "contract  for  their  manufacture  without 
incurring  its  penalties.  It  seems  to  the  undersigned  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  articles  usually  made,  and  consequently  requiring  the  services 
of  a  great  many  workmen,  and  embracing  those  not  usually  made,  is  a 
confession  of  the  impolitic  character  of  this  legislation.  If  by  this 
legislation  it  is  sought  to  impress  the  workmen  in  the  States  that  sound 
economy  and  wisdom  require  an  eight-hour  law,  it  ought  to  embrace 
work  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  in  which  they  are  usually 
engaged. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  how  or  in  what  manner  the  Government 
or  the  laborers  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  bill.  Representatives  of 
labor  organizations,  embracing  a  small  portion  of  the  laborers  of  our 
country,  have  pressed  it  with  great  earnestness.  Employers  of  labor 
have  resisted  it  with  equal  earnestness.  The  employers  of  labor 
declare  that  they  must  decline  to  take  Government  contracts  if  the  law 
is  enacted,  and  the  representatives  of  labor  do  not  show  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer  working  more  than  eight  hours  per  diem  is  so 
intolerable  as  to  require  the  passage  of  the  law. 

On  August  1,  1892,  the  following  act  was  adopted  by  Congress: 

That  the  service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  employea  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  said  District  of  Columbia,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted 
to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  such  contractor 
or  subcontractor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  the  services  of 
such  laborers  or  mechanics,  to  require  or  permit  any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
emergency. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
employ,  direct,  or  control  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  upon  any  of  the  public 
works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  intentionally 
violate  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeaner,  and  for 
each  and  every  such  offense  shall,  upon  conviction,  l)e  punished  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  Ixj  construed  so  as  to  in  any  man- 
ner apply  to  or  affect  contractors  or  subcontractors  or  to  limit  the  hours  or  daily 
service  of  laborers  or  mechanics  engaged  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  contracts  have  been  entered  into  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

The  undersigned  think  this  legislation  goes  as  far  as  the  Congres- 
sional power  extends  over  the  subject-matter.  Under  it  the  eight-nour 
law  is  extended  to  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  anv  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  on  "  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United 
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States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  violation  of  the  eight- 
hour  provision  by  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  made  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  after  con- 
viction by  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the^court. 

The  novel  principle  of  making  an  act""  unlawful,"  determining  the 
fact  of  unlawfulness  ex  parte  by  the  Government  denouncing  )t  as 
such,  and  then  mulcting  the  offender  in  a  fine  without  judicial  process 
and  without  hearing,  is  not  found  in  it. 

The  theorv  that  by  compelling  insertion  of  the  provision  regulating 
the  hours  of  labor  and  employment  into  contracts  between  Uie  Gov- 
ernment and  its  contractor  the  provision  becomes  a  stipulation  in  a 
civil  contract  is  entirely  unsound.  The  provision  is  nothing  more 
than  the  law.  Whether  that  law  is  good  or  not  is  the  question.  It 
can  not  be  obscured  nor  smothered  by  being  enveloped  in  the  folds  of 
an  ordinary  civil  contract.  Even  if  the  law  could  thus  be  metamor- 
phosed and  become  an  ordinary  stipulation  agreed  to  by  the  parties, 
it  would  be  an  intolerable  hardship  tor  one  of  the  parties  to  recover  a 

Eenalty  for  no  damages  or  loss  accrued  or  sustained  and  without  a 
earing  of  the  other  party.  The  so-called  contract,  as  regards  the 
labor  clause,  is  a  punitive  statute  .pure  and  simple,  and  possesses  no 
features  of  a  civil  contract. 

The  act  of  August  1, 1892,  extends  the  Congressional  power  of  reg- 
ulating labor  over  territory  and  on  works  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  There  the  undersigned  desire  to  leave  it.  The  bill  reported 
extends  this  power  to  every  conceivable  contract,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  for  all  supplies  and  material  it  may  need.  To  ships, 
bridges,  harbor  works,  levees,  reservoirs;  whether  the  work  or  the 
material  belong  to  private  individuals  or  not;  whether  the  labor 
required  is  of  that  character  admitting  of  twelve  hours  without  detri- 
ment to  the  laborer  or  four  hours  with  detriment— the  same  inflexible 
law  must  apply.  A  teamster  hauling  blocks  of  stone;  a  wood  chopper 
cutting  timber,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  labor  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day;  a  fireman  at  a  furnace;  an  engi- 
neer at  a  throttle  valve,  accustomed  to  six  hours — all  come  under  its 
operation  when  engaged  on  any  work  for  the  Government  and  in  what 
State  soever  they  may  work. 

The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
Thev  also  think  it  is  impolitic. 

The  subject  of  regulating  hours  of  labor  is  one  of  great  moment 
Civilized  countries  generally  protect  those  who  can  not  protect  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor.  Women  and  children  require 
the  paternal  hand  of  government  to  shield  them  against  the  greed  of 
capital  and  the  indifference  and  poverty  of  their  natural  protectors. 
Governments  claim  and  exercise  the  right  to  see  that  proper  ventila- 
tion, warmth,  and  other  safeguards  to  nealth  are  furnished  and  used 
in  crowded  factories.  Beyond  providing  for  the  health,  safety,  and 
comfort  of  the  toiling  masses  governments  can  not  safely  go.  In  some 
exceptional  cases,  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  prerogatives  and  duties, 
governments  undertake  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor,  but  this  must 
be  done  with  the  greatest  circumspection  and  wisdom. 

The  undersigned  think  it  is  self-evident  that,  conceding  the  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency  of  regulating  the  hours  of  Tabor  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  laborer^  engaged  or  to  be  engaged  on  the  public 
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works  of  this  great  Government,  with  all  their  ramifications,  the  uni- 
form regulation  of  eight  hours  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  laborers 
and  labor  would  be  unwise.  The  subject  would  necessitate,  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  most  patient  and  scientific  research.  We  can  not  agree 
with  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  reporting  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments without  recommendation.  We  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of 
duty  and  conviction  to  recommend  an  adverse  report. 

D.  Caffery. 

James  H.  Kyle. 

I.  It  seems  that  a  misconception  exists  with  regard  to  the  binding 
effect  upon  contractors  of  an  act  of  Congress  inserted  in  a  contract,  or 
a  reference  made  thereto  as  binding  the  contractor,  although  the  act 
itself  is  not  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact.  If  the  act  itself  is 
unconstitutional,  the  contract  containing  it  must  be  read  as  if  no  such 
act  inserted  therein  or  referred  to  ever  existed.  The  mere  statement 
of  the  proposition  carries  with  it  its  soundness.  Reference,  however, 
is  made  to  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  rendered  December 
2  of  this  year  (1902),  in  which  the  court,  in  deciding  unconstitutional 
a  State  eight-hour  law  similar  to  the  bill  now  penaing,  says,  among 
other  things: 

Where  a  statute  peremptorily  requires  certain  stipulations  or  agreements  to  be 
inserted  in  a  contract,  ana  the  same  are,  by  force  of  such  statute  and  because  of  its 

E revisions,  inserted  by  the  contracting  parties  in  their  contract,  the  obligatory  and 
hiding  force  of  such  stipulations  and  agreements  so  inserted  depends  upon  the 
validity  of  the  statute  requiring  their  insertion.  And  where  such  statute  is  itself 
unconstitutional,  such  stipulations  and  agreements,  although  incorporated  in  the 
contract,  are  in  law  without  an  obligatory  or  binding  force  upon  the  parties  to  said 
contract 

II.  Since  the  preparation  of  the  argument  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  bill  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  has  ren- 
dered a  decision,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  filed  later,  and  which,  for 
present  purposes,  we  quote  from  the  public  press.  This  decision 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  headings  I  and  II. 

I  desire  to  read,  as  a  part  of  my  argument,  an  article  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  under  date  of  December  6,  1902: 

The  supreme  court  to-day  gave  its  reasons  for  wiping  from  the  scrolls  of  the  law  the 
so-called  "eight-hour  act,"  which  prohibited  workmen  from  being  employed  upon 
public  contracts  for  more  than  that  number  of  hours.  This  decision  was  handed 
down  last  Tuesday  and  completely  overturns  all  contracts  made  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Boyd  Act,  so  far  as  the  regulation  of  hours  is  concerned.  This  means  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  gains  to  contractors  for  public  work  who  have  the  eight-hour 
clause  in  their  agreement.  The  decision  of  the  court  is  by  Justice  Crew,  the  new 
member,  and  is  as  follows: 

"1.  The  act  of  April  16,  1900,  94  Ohio  Laws,  367,  is  in  conflict  with  sections  1  and 
19  of  Article  I  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  because  it  violates  and  abridges  the  rights 
of  parties  to  contract  as  to  the  number  of  hours'  labor  that  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  and  invades  and  violates  the  right  both  of  liberty  and  property  in  that  it 
denies  to  municipalities  and  to  contractors  and  subcontractors  the  right  to  agree  with 
their  employees  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  contracts. 

"2.  Said  act  is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  it  not  appearing  that  the 
services  and  labor  to  be  performed  were  unlawful  or  against  public  policy,  or  that 
they  were  of  such  character  that  such  limitation  and  restriction  as  to  the  number  of 
hoars'  labor  that  should  constitute  a  play's  work  was  necessary  to  the  public  welfare. 

4 '8.  Said  act  being  unconstitutional  in  an  action  brought  oy  a  contractor  against 
the  city  to  recover  an  amount  due  him  for  labor  performed  for  said  city  under  a  con- 
tract containing  a  stipulation  as  required  by  said  act,  that  said  contractor  should  not 
require  or  permit  any  of  his  employees  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day,  and  providing  as  penalties  for  violation  of  such  stipulation  the  forfeiture  of^M^ 
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for  each  employee  who  should  be  so  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  where  by  way  of  answer,  and  as  and  for  its  only 
defense,  such  city  relies  upon  and  pleads  its  right  to  withhold  and  retain  from  such 
contractor,  by  way  of  forfeiture  and  as  penalty  for  his  breach  of  such  stipulation,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  claimed  r>y  said  contractor  to  be  due  him  on  said  con- 
tract, such  answer  does  not  state  a  sufficient  defense,  and  is  bad  on  general  demurrer. 
"4.  Where  a  statute  peremptorily  requires  certain  stipulations  or  agreements  to  be 
inserted  in  a  contract,  and  the  same  are,  by  force  of  such  statute  and  because  of  its 

E revisions,  inserted  by  the  contracting  parties  in  their  contract,  the  obligatory  and 
inding  force  of  such  stipulations  ana  agreements  s6  inserted  depends  upon  the 
validity  of  the  statute  requiring  their  insertion.  And  where  such  statute  is  itself 
unconstitutional  such  stipulations  and  agreements,  although  incorporated  in  the  con- 
tract, are  in  law  without  an  obligatory  or  binding  force  upon  the  parties  to  said 
contract." 

The  suit  which  overturned  the  law  was  brought  by  the  Clements  Brothers  Con- 
struction Company  against  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

In  The  World's  Works  for  December,  1902,  there  is  an  article  upon 
the  eight-hour  bill,  from  which  I  desire  to  read  an  extract: 

Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  favors  the  organization  of  labor,  wrote  a  letter  that 
was  read  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Mr.  John  Fritz,  the 
eminent  iron  and  steel  maker,  which  admirably  expresses  the  fear  that  the  unions 
are  in  danger  of  preventing  the  development  of  exceptional  men.  Mr.  Fritz,  who  by 
his  inventions  and  improvements  of  processes  has  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit 
on  mankind,  rose  from  the  working  ranks.     Mr.  Hewitt  wrote: 

"That  a  boy  born  in  humble  life,  with  no  advantages  of  education  or  opportunities 
for  position,  without  influential  friends  or  the  favoring  accidents  of  fortune,  should 
be  able  to  advance  steadily  in  usefulness,  power,  and  the  respect  of  his  fellowmen 
until  by  common  consent  he  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  domain  of  practical 
industry  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  political 
institutions  which  afford  free  plav  to  individual  ambition,  industry,  ability,  and  strict 
integrity  are  worthy  of  all  loyalty  and  should  be  cherished  and  preserved  at  all 
costs  and  hazards. 

"The  developments  of  the  twentieth  century  show  that  these  institutions  are  m 
great  peril.  Their  essence  is  to  be  found  in  individual  liberty,  involving  the  right 
of  free  labor  and  the  acquisition  of  private  property  under  lawful  conditions.  When 
the  right  of  free  action  shall  be  suppressed  the  possibility  of  a  career  like  that  of 
John  Fritz  will  be  destroyed.  Collectivism,  ending  in  Socialism,  may  afford  other 
advantages,  but  let  it  not  "be  overlooked  that  these  advantages  will  be  obtained  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  freedom,  and  will  arrest  the  progress  of  civilization,  due, 
during  the  ages  that  have  passed,  to  the  substitution  of  freedom  for  force. 

"  John  Fritz  is  a  living  proof  of  the  results  of  individual  and  industrial  liberty  in 
a  country  endowed  with  boundless  resources.  In  vain  shall  we  seek  for  a  like  career 
in  nations  or  in  countries  where  the  individual  initiative  has  been  suppressed.  The 
stagnation  of  China,  whose  men  are  physically  strong  and  whose  resources  are  abun- 
dant, is  in  marked  contrast  with  our  own  land,  where  heretofore  every  citizen  has 
been  free  to  employ  his  labor  and  his  energies  in  his  own  way,  so  long  as  the  rights 
of  others  were  respected. 

"John  Fritz,  therefore,  is  to  us  more  than  a  man  whom  we  love  and  respect,  more 
than  a  friend  to  whom  we  wish  many  years  of  health  and  happiness;  he  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  free  spirit  of  American  institutions;  a  beacon  light  warning  the  present 
and  coming  generations  against  permitting  any  invasion  of  the  principle  of  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  which  alone  has  made  our  beloved  country  great  and  free." 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1902,  an  article  was  published  giving  the 
views  of  Mayor  Low,  of  New  York  City,  upon  the  eight-nour  law, 
which  reads: 

Mayor  Low  sent  yesterday  to  President  Alexander  E.  Orr,  of  the  rapid  transit 
commission,  a  letter  impressing  upon  him  the  desirability  of  observing  the  eight-hour 
law  on  the  subway  work.  The  letter  was  the  result  of  a  complaint  made  to  the 
mayor  two  or  three  weeks  ago  by  the  labor  unions  that  in  tihe  section  of  the  subway 
for  which  William  Bradley  has  the  subcontract  the  eight-hour  provision  was  being 
violated.  The  mayor  added  that  he  had  received  from  the  department  of  labor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  an  intimation  that  certain  details  of  the  eight-hour  law  were 
being  violated  upon  other  sections.     The  mayor  wrote: 

"While  it  is  important  that  the  streets  should  be  cleared  and  the  subway  opened 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  I  do  not  think  the  work  should  be  done  without 
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reference  to  the  eight-hour  law.  I  am  inclined  to  propose  the  following  interpretation 
of  the  law,  and  urge  its  application:  In  business  sections  of  the  city,  where  blasting 
can  be  done  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime,  I  think  the  work  should  be  carried 
forward  continuously  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  In  residential  districts,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  blasting  can  not  be  done  at  night,  I  think  that  overtime  may 
\re  asked,  which  is,  of  course,  paid  for  as  such,  in  accordance  with  the  emergency 
provisions  of  the  law  itself. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  city  to  encourage,  in  every 
proper  way,  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages. 
My  reasons  of  this  belief  I  stated  frankly  during  the  campaign.  They  are,  in  brief, 
these: 

"The  city  can  wisely  do  everything  within  its  power  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  its  own  laboring  people.  There  are  certainly  two  things  that  it  can  properly 
do  in  this  connection.  First,  it  can  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour 
law  in  all  public  work  done  directly  for  itself;  second,  it  can  set  a  good  example  by 
voluntarily  granting  to  the  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  itself,  whenever 
practicable,  the  eight-hour  day  and  by  paying  them  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages. 
These  things  are  clearly  within  the  city's  power  and  its  rights;  and  these  things,  in 
my  judgment,  it  ought  to  do  without  hesitation. 

"When,  however,  it  is  proposed  that  the  city  shall  make  the  exercise  of  its  govern- 
mental functions  dependent  upon  an  agreement  by  somebody  else  that  he  will  do 
these  things,  the  city  is  asked  to  do  what  in  my  judgment  it"  has  no  right  to  insist 
upon.  It  might  just  as  well  ask  every  builder  who  files  a  plan  for  a  building  to  agree 
to  accept  the  eight-hour  day  and  to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  as  a  condition 
of  approving  his  building  plans  as  to  ask  the  grantee  of  a  franchise  to  agree  to  do 
these  things  as  a  condition  of  getting  the  franchise. 

"If  this  principle  is  sound  at  all  it  is  sound  all  the  way  through,  and  the  spectacle 
might  then  be  presented  of  the  city's  declining  to  exercise  its  governmental  functions 
unless  those  who  are  obliged  to  ask  for  permits  of  any  kind  would  agree  to  execute 
the  work  authorized  by  the  permit  in  accordance  with  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  law  gives  to  the  city  no  such 
authority." 

I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  read  the  bill,  with 
the  amendments  which  we  propose  thereto: 

[Fifty-Beventh  Congress,  H.  R.  8076.    In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.] 

AN  ACT  Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  each  and  every  contract  hereafter  made  to  which  the 
United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such 
contract  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory ,  or  said  Dis- 
trict, which  may  require  or  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics,  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contem- 
plated by  the  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  contracting  for  any  part  of 
said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day  upon  such  work,  except  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  of  the  best 
grade  or  quality,  as  are  produced  under  continuous  operation,  or  where  better 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  results  shall  be  obtained  by  working  laborers  or 
mechanics  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  each  and  every  such 
contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  each  violation  of  the  provision  directed  by  this 
act  of  five  dollars  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in 
which  he  shall  be  required  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  upon  such  work. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water, 
nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of 
any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  wav  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  "pro- 
vided for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or  naval  works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war, 
or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent.  No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  due  to 
extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire  or  flood,  or  due  to  danger  to  life  or  loss  to 
property,  or  due  to  business  emergency  when  employer  and  employee  agree  to  over- 
time labor.  Nothing  in  this  act  snail  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  chapter  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  approved  August 
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first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  as  an  attempt  to  abridge  the  pardoning 
power  of  the  Executive.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  where  the  title 
to  any  article  or  material  contracted  for  does  not  vest  in  the  United  States  until 
delivery  and  acceptance  thereof. 

I  desire  to  close  by  reading  the  syllabus  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  v.  Clem- 
ents Brothers. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  The  City  of  Cleveland  r.  The  Clements  Brothers  Con- 
ntruction  Company.     No.  7585. 

1.  The  act  of  April  ltf,  1900,  91  Ohio  Laws,  357,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed 
upon  public  work  or  of  work  done  for  the  State  of  Ohio  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  providing  for  the  insertion  of  certain  stipulations  in  contracts  of  public 
works;  imposing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  providing 
for  the  enforcement  thereof,"  is  in  conflict  with  sections  1  and  19  of  article  1  of  the 
constitution  of  Ohio,  because  it  violates  and  abridges  the  right  of  parties  to  contract 
as  to  the  numl>er  of  hours'  labor  that  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  invades  and 
violates  the  right,  both  of  liberty  and  property,  in  that  it  denies  to  municipalities 
and  to  contractors  and  subcontractors  the  right  to  agree  with  their  employees  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  contracts.  Said  act  is  therefore  unconstitutional 
and  void. 

2.  Said  act  is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  it  not  appearing  that  the 
services  and  labor  to  be  performed  were  unlawful  or  against  public  policy,  or  that 
they  were  of  such  character  that  such  limitation  and  restriction  as  to  the  number  of 
hours'  lal)or  that  should  constitute  a  day's  work  was  necessary  to  the  public  welfare. 

3.  Said  act  being  unconstitutional  in  an  action  brought  by  a  contractor  against  the 
city  to  recover  an  amount  due  him  for  labor  performed  for  said  city  under  a  contract 
containing  a  stipulation  as  required  by  said  act  that  said  contractor  should  not 
require  or  permit  any  of  his  employees  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day,  and  providing  as  penalty  for  a  violation  of  such  stipulation  the  forfeiture  of  $10 
for  each  employee  who  should  be  so  required  or  permitted  to  wTork  more  than  eight 
hours  in  anv  one  calendar  day,  where,  by  way  of  answer,  and  as  and  for  its  only 
defense,  such  city  relies  upon  and  pleads  its  right  to  withhold  and  retain  from  such 
contractor,  bv  way  of  forfeiture  and  as  j>eiialty  lor  his  breach  of  such  stipulation,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  claimed  by  said  contractor  to  be  due  him  on  said  con- 
tract, such  answer  docs  not  state  a  sufficient  defense  and  is  bad  on  general  demurrer. 

4.  Where  a  statute  peremptorily  requires  certain  stipulations  or  agreements  to  be 
inserted  in  a  contract,  and  trie  same  are,  by  force  of  such  statute  and  because  of  its 
provisions,  inserted  by  the  contracting  parties  in  their  contract,  the  obligatory  and 
binding  force  of  such  stipulations  and  agreements  so  inserted  depends  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  statute  requiring  their  insertion.  And  where  such  statute  is  itself  uncon- 
stitutional, such  stipulations  and  agreements,  although  incorporated  in  the  contract, 
are  in  law  without  an  obligatory  or  binding  force  upon  the  parties  in  said  contract 
(Decided  December  2, 1902.) 

The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  committe  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

ARGUMENT  OF  HILARY  A.  HERBERT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  On  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  witness  who  had  been  informed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  nature  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  this  committee  expressed 
his  surprise  by  saying:  "  My  God,  is  there  any  chance  of  a  bill  of  that 
kind  passing? "  There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter,  naturally,  that  passed 
through  the  committee.  It  was  replied  to  this  gentleman  that  this 
bill,  or  one  like  it,  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  three 
times  by  large  majorities,  and  it  was  asked  why  tnat  was.  The  wit- 
ness, as  I  understood  him,  replied  in  substance,  that  it  was  because 
few  men  in  the  House  cared  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  opposing  it.    I  thmk  I  can  call  to  witness  some  of  my  former  col- 
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leagues  in  the  House  who  are  now  here  to  support  me  in  saying  that 
that  statement  was  true. 

The  late  lamented  Speaker  Reed  is  reputed  to  have  once  said  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  not  a  deliberative  body.  I  think 
that  we  who  were  members  of  the  House  can  all  say,  with  the  greatest 
respect  to  that  body,  that  this  witticism  flashed  all  over  the  country 
because  it  had  a  modicum  of  truth  in  it.  There  are  certain  classes  of 
bills,  at  least  I  can  mention  two,  that  are  seldom  considered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  their  merit.  This  is  because  very  deserv- 
ing classes,  and  classes  that  are  numerous  and  compacted,  are  behind 
these  bills.  I  allude  topension  bills  and  labor  bills.  Behind  the  one 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  behind  the 
other  labor  organizations.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  no  more 
deserving  class  of  citizens  than  those  who  by  their  sacrifices  for  the 
Union  during  the  civil  war  became  entitled  to  pensions.  Therefore  it 
is  that  nearly  every  member  of  Congress,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  is  careful  not  to  oppose  pension  bills,  even  though  some  of 
them  may  not  meet  with  his  full  approval,  for  fear  he  would  be  put 
down  as  an  enemy  of  pensioners  as  a  class.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  pen- 
sion bill,  and  especially  a  private  pension  bill,  when  once  it  is  reported, 
stands  very  little  chance  of  defeat. 

So  of  labor  bills,  the  latx>rers  in  manufactories  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  honest  workers  as  they  are, 
are  a  most  deserving  class.  They  have  the  sympathy  of  every  intelli- 
gent and  good  man  in  the  country,  and  besides  this  they  have  votes. 
And  so  it  is  that  there  arc  few  men  in  Congress  who  are  willing  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  opposing  any  bill  that  claims  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  labor,  no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be,  lest  he  be  set 
down  as  an  enemy  of  the  laboring  classes.  That  explains  why  this  bill, 
and  preceding  bills  like  it,  even  worse  than  it  is,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  large  majorities.  The  reason  why  no  bill  of  this 
character  has  ever  heretofore  passed  the  Senate  is  not  that  the  Senators 
are  not  the  natural  friends  of  the  laboring  man,  but  that  this  bill  and 
the  original  bill  on  this  subject,  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  bill,  are 
peculiarly  objectionable. 

Let  me  be  plain  about  this  matter.  This  bill  has  heretofore  failed 
to  get  consideration  and  to  pass  in  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  it  will  fail 
this  time  to  pass,  for  these  reasons,  which  we  have  urged  against  it: 
It  violates  fundamental  liberties,  denies  to  laborers  the  right  to  con- 
tract as  they  please,  denies  to  the  property  holder  the  right  to  manage 
his  own  affairs.  It  is  a  serious  blow  to  many  important  industries. 
It  threatens  our  national  prosperit}\  It  is  one  step  in  a  series  of  move- 
ments naturally  to  follow,  which  will  endanger  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, because  leading  directly  to  a  form  of  socialism  inconsistent  with 
our  present  social  ana  industrial  system,  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tions, State  and  Federal,  under  which  we  are  at  present  not  only  the 
freest  but  have  grown  to  be  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  I  must 
speak  plainly.  I  sympathize  with  labor,  and  with  every  aspiration  of 
laborers  that  looks  to  the  betterment  of  their  condition.  Every  aspira- 
tion, I  mean,  consistent  with  the  rights  of  labor,  the  rights  of  property, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

The  tendency,  however,  of  the  claims  now  being  put  forth  by  many 
of  our  labor  organizations  I  believe  to  be  fraught  with  dangers  not 
apprehended  by  many  of  those  who  make  these  claims,  and  not  gen- 
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erally  appreciated  by  the  thoughtful  men  of  this  day  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  not  fully  realized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Let 
me  say  here  that  I  do  not  admit  that  the  organizations  pressing  this 
bill  represent  all  the  laborers  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  The 
evidence  before  you  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  laborers 
are  not  asking  for  this  bill  and  do  not  want  it.  Neither  do  I  admit 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill.  Judge  McCammon  has  discussed 
that  question  and  I  leave  it  there. 

I  said  this  is  but  one  step  in  a  series.  The  first  demand  was  for  an 
eight-hour  day  for  Government  laborers.  That  demand  was  acceded 
to.  The  claim  had  been  that  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system 
by  the  Government  would  show  to  the  world  the  advantage  of  eight 
hours  over  longer  hours  of  labor.  The  results  anticipated  did  not 
follow. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  not  followed  in  part  when  you  look  at 
the  decreasing  hour3  of  labor  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  decreased  hours  of  labor 
have  been  brought  about  by  other  causes,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  eight- 
hour  law  in  Government  workshops  is  concerned,  experience  there 
showing  the  greater  cost  of  labor  has  not  tended  to  facilitate  the  advance 
toward  the  eight-hour  day,  which  1  for  one  will  rejoice  to  see  reached 
whenever  it  is  reached  in  a  natural  and  proper  way. 

After  this  first  demand  for  an  eight-hour  law  by  Government  laborers 
came  the  bill  of  five  years  ago,  on  which  this  is  based,  limiting  to  eight 
hours  the  labor  of  Government  contractors  and  subcontractors.  As 
originally  passed  it  covered,  as  those  of  us  who  opposed  it  contended, 
all  the  transportation  in  this  country  by  railroads  and  steamships. 
Such  was  our  contention  before  the  committee  of  the  House,  but  the 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  all  the  same.  Our  objections 
were  considered  by  the  committee  as  frivolous.  The  bill  was  not  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  in  the  House,  but  It  went  to  the  Senate.  There  the 
objections  we  made  were  urged  again,  and  were  considered  by  the 
Senate  committee,  and  the  bill  died  a  lingering  death.  Then  the  bill 
was  amended  so  as  to  strike  out  transportation  companies,  and  1 
believe  it  went  to  the  Senate  in  its  present  form  and  died  again.  It 
was  too  objectionable,  even  as  it  stands  in  its  present  form.  If,  there- 
fore, any  presumption  whatever  arises  from  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill,  that  presumption  is  adverse  to  the  bill,  because,  if  I  am  right, 
it  is  the  only  bill  ever  pressed  unsuccessfully  by  the  great  labor  organi- 
zations before  two  Congresses. 

Then  came  the  amended  bill  in  its  present  form,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  seriously  affects  the  shipbuilder,  the  torpedo  maker,  the 
projectile  maker,  the  armor  maker,  the  powder  maker,  and  every  con- 
tractor and  subcontractor  who  agrees  to  manufacture  any  article  what- 
ever that  must  be  specially  designed  for  the  Government  and  can  not 
be  bought  in  the  open  market.  The  testimony  before  you  shows, 
beyond  doubt,  that  it  will  raise  the  price  of  ships,  of  guns,  oi  torpedoes, 
of  powder,  of  Government  buildings,  and  all  governmental  material 
coming  within  its  provisions,  thus  imposing  additional  taxes  on  the 
farmer  and  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  do  more.  It  will  strike  down  the  shipbuilding  industries  that 
have  been  so  fostered  by  the  upbuilding  of  the  Navy.  It  will  cripple 
our  Navy,  our  right  arm  upon  the  sea,  by  making  it  more  costly  to 
build  ships  and  to  equip  them. 
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Is  it  too  much  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  a  bill  of  which  it  can  be  fairly  urged  that  the  consequences 
are  likely  to  prove  so  injurious  as  this  would  not  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  it  not  presented  by  the 

great  labor  organizations  whose  members  are  close  to  the  hearts  of 
le  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress?  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  time  is  ever  to  come  when  Congress  should  make  a  stand  against 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  exorbitant  demands  now  being  made  by 
labor  organizations  that  time  is  now  here.  One  of  the  demands  of 
these  organizations  is  that  a  limit  shall  be  placed  upon  the  number 
of  apprentices  to  trades.  If  you  pass  this  bill,  if  it  is  sound  policy  to 
do  so,  will  it  not  be  sound  policy  when  demanded'in  the  future  to  make 
effective  by  laws  of  the  United  States  some  limitation  upon  appren- 
ticeships? 

Another  demand  of  these  organizations  is  that  manufacturers  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  pay  for,  and  laborers  shall  not  be  allowed  to  contract 
for,  piecework,  it  was  the  glory  of  the  old  system  of  labor,  before 
machinery  was  invented,  that  eacn  individual  workman  became  to  some 
extent  an  artist.  All  his  talents  were  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  do 
his  work  more  artistically,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  his 
labor  than  others.  Hence  we  see  in  the  old  articles  of  furniture,  now 
so  sought  after,  individuality  in  almost  every  piece,  reflecting  the 
skill  or  the  laborer,  who  was  paid  for  that  skill.  The  evidence  before 
this  committee  is  that  the  piecework  system,  which  is  now  opposed, 
tends  to  the  restoration  of  the  laborer  to  his  proper  position.  It  is 
the  evolution,  the  natural  evolution,  that  is  to  again  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  his  talents  and  his  skill.  The  evidence  before 
this  committee  is  that  some  of  the  labor  organizations,  if  not  all  of 
them,  are  determined  to  prevent  piecework,  with  the  result  that  no  man 
who  is  a  laborer  in  our  manufactories  shall  utilize  for  the  profit  of  him- 
self and  his  family  the  superior  abilities  which  God  has  given  him — a 
direct  infringement  of  American  liberty. 

The  Senate,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  now  rests  for  the  passage 
of  this  measure,  can  not  enact  it  into  law  under  the  belief  tnat  the 
demand  of  labor  upon  the  American  Congress  will  rest  there.  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  their  demands  will  have  only  begun.  Let  me  from  this 
committee  room  send  forth  a  warning  to  the  railroad  and  steamship 
interests  of  this  country.  This  bill  was  not  amended  by  its  promoters 
so  as  to  exclude  from  its  operation  railroads  and  steamboats  because 
of  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  laborers  in  the  employment  of  those 
interests.  Those  laborers  are  as  deserving  as  those  who  are  covered 
by  this  measure,  but  they  must  bide  their  time.  The  promoters  of 
this  bill  found  tnat  they  had  undertaken  too  much  at  one  time.  They 
were  antagonizing  too  many  interests.  The  amended  bill  is  enough 
for  one  Congress.  If  it  passes  and  is  upheld  as  a  law  on  account  of 
the  ingenious  method  resorted  to  of  compassing  all  the  ends  of  its  advo- 
cates under  the  form  of  Government  contracts,  then  will  come  a  bill 
for,  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  railroads  and  steamships. 

Under  the  power  to  make  contracts  every  mail  contract  will  contain 

Erovisions  for  an  eight-hour  law,  and  it  may  be  not  only  for  an  eight-hour 
iw  but  for  executing  the  will  of  labor  organizations  in  any  direction 
they  may  see  proper  to  indicate — even  as  to  regulating  wages.  If  under 
the  power  to  make  contracts  this  Government  can  regulate  the  hours 
of  labor,  so  it  can  regulate  wages.    This  power  of  contracting,  as  here 
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construed,  is  more  flexible  than  any  constitutional  provision  evei 
invented.  I  do  not  see  how  our  land-grant  railroads  could  refuse  to 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails.  Suppose  some  of  the  other  roads  and 
the  unsubsidized  ships  should  refuse  to  contract  for  the  mails,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  obstreperous  enough  to  sustain  them  in  their 
reiusal,  what  then?  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Congress 
has  already  been  told  that  it  must  not  build  its  ships  and  guns  by  con- 
tract, but  that  the  Government  itself  must  build  those  ships  and  guns, 
so  that  labor  can  be  sure  of  an  eight-hour  day  to  that  extent,  and  the 
demand  has  been  in  part  conceded  at  a  previous  session. 

Next,  and  naturally,  Congress  will  be  told  that  the  Government  must 
take  over  the  railroads,  steamships,  and  telegraph  lines  and  operate 
them.  Then  labor  will  feel  sure  that  no  man  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight,  passengers,  or  messages  shall  labor  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  Then  wul  come  the  demand  of  the  miner  of  coal 
and  of  metals.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  Congress  shall  admit  that 
it  is  not  only  constitutional  but  in  accord  with  sound  policy  to  pass  a 
measure  like  this,  that  will  cripple  as  many  industries  of  our  country 
as  are  affected  by  this  bill,  it  can,  after  that,  resist  any  demands  like 
those  I  have  mentioned,  which  will  surely  follow.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  can  ever  stop  short  of  complete  State  socialism.  All  the  tend- 
encies of  to-day  are  in  that  direction.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  some 
9,000  delegates,  representing  the  Federation  of  Labor,  were  assembled 
in  New  Orleans.  As  the  newspapers  reported  it,  a  resolution  directly 
favoring  socialism  was  voted  down  in  that  assembly  by  a  majority  of 
only  three  or  four  hundred.     Over  4,000  delegates  voted  for  it 

Abroad  we  see  the  same  tendency.  Throughout  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  cities  and  towns  are  taking  over  public  utilities 
and  waterworks,  and  many  of  them  in  this  country  also  are  going 
much  farther  than  that  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  In  Belgium  the 
recent  labor  riots,  that  almost  amounted  to  a  dangerous  revolution, 
had  socialism  for  a  foundation.  In  Germany  the  socialistic  party  has 
already  become  a  power  in  the  land,  a  power  that  even  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  is  beginning  to  recognize.  In  France,  in  Austria,  and 
everywhere  are  the  same  manifestations.  New  Zealand  has  already  a 
government  thoroughly  socialistic  in  form.  A  tide  in  the  direction  of 
socialism  has  set  in  also  from  still  another  direction.  It  comes  from 
the  evolution  of  our  industries — the  organization  of  huge  industrial 
trusts.  The  tendency  of  these  organizations  toward  monopolies  is  so 
apparent  and  so  alarming  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
President.  He  has  set  it  forth  in  speeches  and  messages.  The  con- 
ventions of  both  the  great  parties  have  denounced  these  trusts,  or  at 
least  their  tendency  toward  monopoly. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  question  here.  It  is  unnecessary.  I 
only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  tnese  trusts  do  tend 
toward  monopoly,  and  there  is  also  a  feeling  that  they,  the  common 
people,  are  the  victims  of  great  combinations  of  industries  and  that 
the  price  of  living  has  been  raised  by  these  combinations  of  capital, 
.and  this  rankles  in  the  bosom  of  many  of  the  voters  of  this  country. 
Whether  that  feeling  be  well  founded  or  not  is  beside  the  mark  in  this 
discussion.  It  exists  among  the  common  people,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it.  Many  of  the  good  people  of  this  country  who  are  not  laboring 
for  these  corporations  are  considering  in  their  minds,  just  as  the  hon- 
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est  and  deserving  laborers  of  the  country  are  considering  the  question, 
whether  it  woula  not  be  better  that  the  Government,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  should  take  over  some  of  these  industries  and 
operate  them  itself  for  the  sake  of  justice  to  the  people.  That  the 
fact  exists,  I  mean  the  fact  that  there  is  this  feeling  abroad  in  the 
country,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  I  cite  it  to  you  as  simply  another  evi- 
dence of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us. 

If  gentlemen  believe  as  I  do,  that  socialism  in  government  is  incon- 
sistent with  liberty,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  even  with  peace  and 
order;  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
nature;  that  it  destroys  all  incentive  to  human  endeavor,  and  would 
breed  discontent,  unrest,  and  anarchy,  and  that  in  any  form  which  it 
may  take  it  would  eventually  result  in  a  cataclysm  as  bloody,  as  disas- 
trous, as  was  the  French  revolution,  then,  1  submit,  it  is  time  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  look  the  situation  in  the  face  as  it  is, 
and  determine,  once  for  all,  to  resist  every  demand  that  may  be  made 
upon  it  for  any  measure  that  is  not  in  complete  accord  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  free  institutions. 

We  have  dozens  of  provisions  in  our  State  and  Federal  constitutions, 
coming  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  that  are  intended  to  protect 
liberty  and  property.  If  the  Supreme  Court,  standing  on  any  of  these 
provisions,  should  "declare  that  bills  of  the  chiyacter  now  demanded 
are  unconstitutional,  would  such  a  decision  be  accepted  as  final  and 
satisfactory  ?  Would  not  a  way  be  found  to  evade  that  decision  if  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  and  those  who  agree  with  them  are  powerful 
enough  to  do  so?  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Who  are  they  to  be  in 
the  distant  future?  That  depends  on  the  part}T  and  sentiment  that 
shall  control  the  administration  of  the  Government.  If  the  great  law- 
yers now  there  and  those  who  succeed  them  should  adhere  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  we  understand  it,  there  would  be  no  danger;  but  when 
these  judges  pass  away  they  could  be  replaced  by  other  men  who 
would  not  so  stickle  for  the  Constitution  as  we  understand  it.  They 
might  be  replaced,  possibly,  at  some  time,  if  this  sentiment  should 
sweep  on  with  gathering  force,  by  men  who  are  not  lawyers  at  all — 
men  who  would  decide  on  every  measure  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  public  sentiment.  An  amusing  incident  was  told  by  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Judge  Harlan  dinner  the  other  evening.  He  said  that 
when  the  late  constitution  of  Kentucky  was  adopted  one  question  was 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  provision  that  the  judge  of  the 
county  court  should  be  a  lawyer,  and  old  Ben  Hardin  said,  "  God  for- 
bid they  should  be  lawyers.  A  good  lawyer  could  not  take  the  place, 
because  the  salary  is  not  enough,  and  a  poor  lawyer  is  worse  than  none 
at  all."  Could  there  not  be  a  poor  lawyer,"  or  no  lawyer  at  all, 
appointed  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench? 

All  of  these  provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions  to 
which  I  have  alluded  are,  in  spirit  and  substance,  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  men  who  have  prop- 
erty from  contracting  as  they  please  with  relation  to  that  property,  and 
to  prevent  those  who  nave  labor  to  sell  from  contracting  to  labor  just  as 
they  may  please  to  do.  If  a  man  desires  to  do  piecework,  in  which  he 
may  utilize  his  skill,  and  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  that  man  is  not  a  free 
man.  We  are  foremost  to-day  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
manufactures.     We  have  reached  that  position  under  the  laws  and 
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under  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers.  Manufacturers  have  been  free 
to  operate  their  factories  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  to  reduce  to  ten  hours, 
to  nine  hours,  or  to  eight  hours,  whenever  they  have  found  the  maxi 
mum  of  efficiency.  The  managers  of  these  concerns  in  America  have 
not  inherited  their  places.  They  have  grown  up  from  the  ranks  of 
labor.  They  have  been  successful  because  they  were  the  ablest  among 
their  fellow-laborers.  These  great  "captains  of  industry"  tell  you, 
and  you  are  bound  to  believe  them,  that  the  hours  of  labor  as  fixed  in 
their  establishments  are  all  designed,  not  to  oppress  the  laborer,  not 
to  get  something  out  of  him  for  nothing,  but  to  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  labor  and  the  welfare  of  employee  and  employer.  It  is 
the  desire  and  the  interest  of  employers  to  cooperate  on  kindly  terms 
with  their  employees.  Why  not  allow  these  men,  employers  and 
employees,  to  judge  for  themselves? 

A  leading  issue  here,  as  the  arguments  and  evidence  show7,  is  whether 
the  forced  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  law  will  seriously  injure  the 
industries  to  which  this  bill  applies.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  conclusion, 
who  are  the  most  competent  to  judge  of  these  questions,  those  who 
have  built  up  and  now  control  our  great  industrial  establishments  or 
those  who  have  never  made  any  efforts  to  attain  to  positions  or  control, 
or  who,  if  they  have  made  such  efforts,  have  failed? 

Is  there  a  gentleman  on  this  committee  who  can  for  one  moment 
believe  that  the  representatives  of  labor  here  to-day  are  better  judges 
of  what  will  best  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments than  are  the  men  who  now  control  them?  To  ask  the  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  to  answer  it.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
all  tne  representatives  of  labor,  and  some  of  them  I  know.  Tney  are 
men  of  ability.  Many  of  them  would  have  succeeded  in  the  learned 
professions;  but  it  is  not  disrespectful  to  them  to  say  that  no  one  of 
them,  by  his  ability  in  the  field  of  labor,  has  ever  been  able  to  raise 
himself  to  such  positions  as  are  now  occupied  by  many  of  the  men  who 
have  testified  before  you.  These  managers  are  experts  in  the  matters 
as  to  which  they  have  testified,  and  they  have  given  you  the  facts  to 
substantiate  their  judgment,  that  this  bill  will  cripple  every  industry  to 
which  it  applies.  All  who  have  testified  before  you,  who  manage  highly 
successful  establishments,  tell  you  this  is  a  fact;  and  I  think  the  argu- 
ments they  advance  ought  to  convince  you  that  if  you  pass  this  bill 
you  are  taking  one  step  in  the  direction  of  crippling  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  ana  destroying  the  industrial  supremacy  of  our 
country  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  thank  3'ou,  gentlemen,  for  you  attention. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Judge  McCam- 
mon  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  the  American  School  of 
Magnetic  Healing  v.  McAnnulty,  decided  at  the  October  term,  1902, 
of  trie  Supreme  Court. 

In  this  bill  there  is  a  provision  that  "No  person  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
rebate  or  remit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  provision  or  stipula- 
tion herein  provided  for  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall  make  up 
and  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  in 
fact." 

That  provision  is  somewhat  illuminated  by  the  opinion  in  this  case, 
wherein  Judge  Peck  ham  says: 

The  facte,  which  are  here  admitted  of  record,  show  that  the  case  is  not  one  which 
by  any  construction  of  the  facte  is  covered  or  provided  for  by  the  statutes  under 
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which  the  Postmaster-General  has  assumed  to  act,  and  his  determination  that  those 
admitted  facts  do  authorize  his  action  is  a  clear  mistake  of  law  as  applied  to  the 
admitted  facts,  and  the  courts,  therefore,  must  have  power  in  a  proper  proceeding  to 
grant  relief.  Otherwise  the  individual  is  left  to  the  absolutely  uncontrolled  and 
arbitrary  action  of  a  nublic  and  administrative  officer  whose  action  is  unauthorized 
by  any  law  and  is  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Where  the  action  of 
such  officer  is  thus  unauthorized  he  thereby  violates  the  property  rights  of  the  person 
whose  letters  are  withheld. 

In  that  case  the  Postmaster-General  had  ordered  that  the  mail  of  the 
American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing  should  not  be  delivered,  and  he 
had  acted  upon  the  facts.  The  Supreme  Court  has  just  held  that  if,  in 
acting  upon  the  facts,  the  administrative  officer  makes  a  mistake  of  law 
it  then  makes  a  case  for  injunction  by  the  court. 

This  matter  occurred  to  me,  and  I  desired  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  here  present  and  also  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  I  have 
hastily  read,  is  a  case  of  a  municipality  against  contractors,  and  this 
decision  manifestly  declares  only  that  the  limitation  upon  the  right  of 
a  quasi-public  corporation,  a  municipality,  to  contract  as  an  individual, 
is  in  violation  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  that 
it  can  not  be  constitutional.  New  York  seems  to  have  followed  the 
opposite  doctrine  for  reasons  given  in  several  of  the  cases. 

I  want  to  draw  a  distinction  in  the  line  of  the  argument  which  has 
induced  Judge  McCammon  to  cite  the  case  of  Connolly  against  the 
Union  Sewer  Pipe  Company.  In  that  case  it  was  held,  in  a  suit  for 
penalties  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  which  made  those  pen- 
alties suable  in  a  mode  therein  provided,  that  a  law  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  which  made  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  persons  was 
unconstitutional.  It  was  decided  that  discrimination  in  favor  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  and  live  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  raiser,  made  by  the  trust  act  of  Illinois  of  June  20,  1893, 
exempting  them  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust  law,  rendered 
the  act  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  in  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  and  that  as  an 
elimination  of  the  unconstitutional  portion  of  the  Illinois  trust  act 
could  not  be  made  without  bringing  this  class  of  persons  within  the 
prohibitions  of  the  statute,  in  contravention  of  the  legislative  intent, 
the  entire  act  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  invalid.  There  was  a  clear 
attempt  to  pass,  in  the  face  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  a  State 
trust  law,  excluding  from  its  operation  a  certain  class  of  people, 
whereby  all  people  did  not  receive  the  equal  protection  of  that  law, 
which  was  in  clear  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Senator  Doluver.  How  does  that  affect  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed act? 

The  Chairman.  This  act  was,  as  I  have  said,  founded  upon  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  act,  but  it  excluded  certain  persons  from  its  prohibi- 
tions. The  act  before  us,  in  its  naked  simplicity,  is  designed  to  enable 
the  Government  to  require  a  term  to  be  inserted  in  its  contracts,  and  to 
say  that  persons  who  violate  that  term,  in  that  contract,  narrowing  the 
days  of  labor  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  shall  pay  a  penalty 
upon  their  contract;  and  that  subcontractors,  agents,  and  employees 
charged  with  notice  of  the  contract  under  which  they  act,  ana  of  the 
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terms  in  their  contract,  shall  be  held  to  the  penalties  stipulated  in  that 
contract. 

I  simply  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  matter  before  Judge  Payson 
proceeds,*  in  order  that  he  may  discuss  that  phase  of  the  case  if  he  so 
desires. 

ARGUMENT  OF  L.  E.  PAYSON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Payson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  discussion  of  the  legal  aspects  of  this 
question,  but,  so  far  as  my  discussion  is  concerned,  the  legal  a uestions 
will  not  be  involved.  I  promise  you  at  the  outset  that  I  shall  try  not 
to  be  tedious,  especially  as  what  I  shall  say  will  be  in  a  different  line 
entirely  from  that  which  has  been  said  by  both  of  my  associates. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  shall  concede  that  this  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  be  constitutional.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion 1  shall  concede  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  question  I  shall  discuss  will  be  not  one  of  power,  but  one  of 
expediency  and  justice  as  between  the  Government  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country.  But  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  Senators 
must  remember  that  while  it  has  been  so  often  said  in  this  room,  and 
in  the  committee  room  connected  with  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  all 
of  these  questions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  lawand  the  power  of 
Congress  will  soon  be  presented  and  settled  by  the  courts,  yet  under  the 
practice  of  the  Government  in  contracting  for  these  supplies  none  of 
these  questions,  as  a  practical  matter,  ever  can  be  presented  to  the 
courts  for  adjudication.  Why?  First,  because  the  amount  of  profit 
there  is  in  the  usual  contract  for  any  class  of  Government  supplies, 
from  a  spoon  or  button  to  a  battle  ship,  is  so  relatively  small  that  no 
contractor,  in  my  judgment,  would  ever  enter  into  a  contract  under  this 
statute  if  he  were  compelled  to  take  the  chances  of  going  into  court  and 
getting  an  adverse  decision;  and,  secondly,  because  every  contract  the 
Government  makes,  in  the  line  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent — 
to  wit,  the  increase  of  the  naval  establishment  and  the  large  iron 
works — contains  a  provision  that  whenever  any  question  of  penalty 
and  imposition  shall  arise  the  determination  of  it  snail  rest  solely  and 
exclusively  with  the  Cabinet  officer,  either  the  Secretary  of  the  rlavy 
or  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  the  case  may  be,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final. 

If  we  had  the  time,  and  Senators  had  the  curiosity  to  go  into  the 
matter,  I  could  detail  many  incidents  where  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  involved  in  the  way  of  penalties  in  naval  matters, 
such  as  weight  penalties  and  time  penalties,  etc.,  where,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  question,  after  the  matter  had  been  decided  and  when 
new  light  had  been  shed  upon  the  question,  the  department  was  shown 
to  be  wrong  in  imposing  penalties  upon  contractors  who  could  not  get 
the  balance  of  their  money  until  these  penalties  had  been  agreed  to. 
The  only  remedy  left  would  be  to  come  to  Congress;  and  time  after 
time  appeals  have  been  made  to  Congress  for  reimbursement,  because 
of  the  improper  imposition  of  this  class  of  penalties,  and,  universally, 
Congress  has  responded  and  passed  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  contract- 
ors. So  I  say  as  a  practical  question  I  can  not  imagine  how  these 
questions  could  get  Wore  the  court  for  determination  in  any  way. 
The  contractors  would  not  take  the  chances.  In  every  form  of  con- 
tract so  far  entered  into  by  both  the  War  and  Navy  departments  this 
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provision  as  to  penalties  is  left  to  the  determination  and  arbitrament 
of  a  Cabinet  officer  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  case  is,  and  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  among 
lawyers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect — and  I  do  not  come 
myself  in  the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking  now — as  to  what  this  bill 
means.  I  speak  respectf  ullv  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I 
have  heard  it  said  here  by  him  time  after  time,  "That  does  not  come 
within  the  operation  of  the  bill."  I  am  referring  now  to  articles 
which  may  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  I  know  I  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  in  saying  that  if  I  had  a  client  who  was  furnishing  for  the 
Government  under  the  usual  contract  specifically  for  that  purpose,  say, 
1,000  lanterns  for  use  in  the  Navy2  I  should  advise  him  that  his  con- 
tract would  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  You  can  buy  lan- 
terns in  the  open  market.  A  lantern  is  just  as  common  to-day  as  the 
tallow  candle  used  to  be  out  in  Illinois  when  I  was  a  boy.  But  the 
ordinary  lantern,  which  is  bought  in  the  open  market,  has  certain  wire 
guards  around  it  to  protect  the  glass.  Every  Government  specifica- 
tion under  a  contract  for  lanterns  requires  that  there  shall  be  other 
and  different  guards  and  other  differences  of  construction.  If  a 
client  of  mine  was  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  1,000  lanterns  for  the  Government  under  those  specifica- 
tions, I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  him  that  the  manufacture 
of  those  lanterns  came  within  the  operation  of  this  bill  and  that  his 
labor  would  have  to  be  confined  to  eight  hours  a  day  so  long  as  that 
labor  was  addressed  to  the  performance  of  the  specific  contract  he  was 
then  endeavoring  to  perform. 

If  I  had  a  client  who  owned  a  stone  quarry,  who  desired  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  furnish,  say,  stone  columns  30 
inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high,  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a 
public  building,  and  he  should  be  asked  to  submit  bids  for  furnishing 
the  raw  stone  to  go  into  those  columns,  to  be  afterwards  formed  out 
by  the  hand  of  the  stonecutter,  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising 
him  that,  in  the  performance  of  the  work  under  a  contract  of  that 
kind,  for  quarrying  a  specific  kind  of  stone  of  certain  sizes  to  be  after- 
wards formed  out  into  columns  for  that  public  building,  that  he  came 
within  the  operation  of  this  bill  as  at  present  written. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman-,  that  the  test  is  this  in  every  case:  When- 
ever the  labor  which  is  performed  in  connection  with  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  specific  contract  for  the  securing  of  a  finished  article — 
not  simply  materials — which  shall  comply  witn  the  contract,  it  comes 
within  the  language  of  this  bill.  The  word. used  is  an  inefficient  and 
unscientific  one,  in  my  judgment.  I  think  it  was  intended  by  the 
man  who  wrote  it  to  say  "  articles"  instead  of  "materials." 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  better  word. 

Mr.  Payson.  Undoubtedly  that  is  what  is  intended.  Then  it  would 
be  sufficiently  specific;  but  even  then  there  are  several  difficulties  in 
the  way.  I  do  not  think  the  addition  of  the  words  "  whether  made  to 
conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not"  saves  it.  When  I  came 
in  yesterday  Senator  Proctor  was  discussing  with  the  chairman  the 
question  of  lumber  used  in  the  finishing  or  Government  buildings. 
He  stated  that  all  the  lumber  used  in  such  buildings  for  doors,  frames, 
windows,  moldings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  was  always  of  a  spe- 
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cific  form  and  model,  different  from  those  used  in  an  ordinary  build- 
ing.    Everybody  knows  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  wording  is  "or  for  such  materials  as  may 
usually  be  Innight  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  par- 
ticular specifications  or  not." 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  mean,  although  expressed  in  a  num- 
ber of  words,  the  raw  material  when  it  has  been  perfected  as  a  finished 
article  ? 

Mr.  Payson.  And  there  is  where  the  question  of  construction  comes 
in.  Material,  as  such,  means  material  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  Lumber  in  a  way  is  a  finished  product  when  it  comes  from 
the  mill,  as  to  the  sawmill  man.  Stone  is  a  finished  product,  so  far  as 
the  quarryman  is  concerned,  when  it  is  delivered  from  the  quarrv;  but 
it  does  not  become  a  finished  product  for  the  stonecutter  until  he  has 
fashioned  it  into  shape  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  under 
which  he  is  working.  Whether  the  material  the  stonecutter  operates 
on  would  be  construed  to  be  material  as  it  left  the  quarry  is  a  question  - 
that  is  open  to  discussion,  but  one  about  which  I  have  no  doubt;  but 
in  any  event  the  contractor  would  proceed  at  his  own  risk  and  peril. 

Taking  into  account  the  clear  object  of  this  bill,  not  only  upon  its 
face,  but  by  the  concessions  and  assertions  of  those  who  favor  its  adop- 
tion, the  object  of  it  is  to  enforce  an  eight-hour  day  in  every  avenue 
of  human  labor  it  is  possible  for  this  bill  to  reach. 

Mr.  McCammon.  Especially  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  penal 
statute,  which  must  be  strictly  construed.    . 

Mr.  Payson.  I  do  not  think  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  must  be  strictly  construed  as  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  do  not  think  that  strengthens  my  point.  I  shall  elab- 
orate that  a  little  further  as  I  go  on.  My  object  was  to  make  myself 
understood  upon  the  proposition  that,  in  my  judgment,  these  questions 
can  not  readily  be  presented  to  the  courts  for  adjudication,  because 
that  stage  in  the  operation  would  not  be  reached. 

Who  is  to  decide  whether  the  "  material"  is  such  as  can  be  bought 
in  the  " open  market?"  Here  is  a  penalty  to  be  imposed,  which  is  to 
to  be  determined  by  the  inspector  and  approved  by  the  executive  officer 
making  the  contract.  There  is  the  onl  v  forum  where  the  matter  is  to 
be  adjudicated  in  the  first  instance.  There  is  a  condition  for  the  exer- 
cise of  human  judgment,  which  is  always  more  or  less  fallible.  Take  this 
illustration:  1  he  Government  every  now  and  then  wants  to  get  a  lathe 
made  for  use  in  a  gun  factory.  You  can  go  into  the  stores  selling 
power  machinery,  and  there  are  lathes  and  lathes.  You  can  get  a  small 
one  that  will  operate  upon  a  piece  of  metal  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter  without  any  difficulty.  You  can  get  a  planer  that  will  oper- 
ate upon  a  piece  of  metal  2  by  8. 

You  can  go  into  the  stores  and  find  plenty  of  them.  But  suppose  you 
want  to  get  one  that  will  turn  a  gun,  one  such  as  we  have  at  tne  shops 
at  Newport  News,  that  will  plane  a  piece  of  metal  14  by  28,  or  one  that 
will  handle  a  journal  60  feet  long.  The  Government  wants  one  of  these, 
and  it  enters  into  a  contract  for  a  lathe.  You  can  buy  "  lathes" in  the 
open  market,  but  who  is  to  say  where  the  dividing  line  shall  be,  as  to 
whether  it  is  an  open-market  lathe  or  one  made  for  a  certain  purpose? 
Where  is  there  a  contractor  with  as  much  sense  as  an  oyster  who  would 
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enter  into  a  contract  of  that  kind  with  the  Government?  Where  is 
the  propriety,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  handicapping  the  higher 
f orms  of  mechanical  work  in  this  country  by  such  conditions  ?  Is  mere 
any  pretense  that  the  Government  does  not  get  what  it  wants  of  this 
kind  as  cheaply  as  it  could  hope  to  get  it  through  this  change  in  method  ? 
Is  there  any  pretense  that  the  inspection  of  these  things  by  the  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  now  is  not  more  rigid  than  it  would  be  if  the  Gov- 
ernment was  doing  the  work  itself?  No.  Then  what  is  there  in  it? 
Simply  the  sentimental  question  of  enforcing  an  eight-hour  day.  1 
do  not  say  "  sentimental"  in  the  way  of  belittling  the  subject,  but  it  is 
a  sentimental  question  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion. 

I  have  seen  the  stationery  usea  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  every  sheet  of  it  has  a  legend  upon  it  in  embossed,  raised  letters. 
I  am  tola  by  the  keeper  of  the  stationery  room  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  all  that  paper  is  contracted  for  with  special  reference 
to  those  raised,  embossed  letters  upon  it.  I  undertake  to  say,  speak- 
ing for  myself  only,  that  whenever  the  paper  company  is  doing  work 
on  that  paper,  under  a  contract  specifying  the  furnishing  of  the  paper 
with  those  raised  letters  upon  it  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  comes  under  the  operation  of  this  bill,  although  it  is  sold  by 
the  pound.  And  so  on,  with  illustration  after  illustration,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them.     Buttons  upon  the  coat  of  the  officer  has  a 

Eeculiar  eagle  upon  it.  You  can  buy  buttons  and  buttons,  but  if  you 
ave  got  to  have  a  certain  kind,  according  to  specifications  furnished 
by  the  Government,  and  made  in  special  reference  to  the  contract,  and 
under  it,  it  is  not  an  article  that  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market, 
and  it  comes  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  speak  of  the  difficulty  a  contractor  would 
have  in  determining  whether  the  goods  called  for  came  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law.  It  seems  to  me  this  bill  solves  that  difficulty, 
because  it  requires  the  contract  which  the  Government  tenders  to  con- 
tain the  provision  that  "  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the 
work  contemplated  bv  the  contract  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day."  That  would 
seem  to  say  that  every  contract  should  contain  such  a  provision,  and 
therefore  the  Government  itself  has  to  determine  the  question. 

Mr.  Payson.  No;  the  contract  contains  just  the  provisions  contained 
in  this  bill  as  to  time  of  labor,  and  not  the  specifications  as  to  what  is 
to  be  furnished,  so  it  is  not  determined  in  advance. 

Senator  Dolltver.  But  if  the  goods  are  supposed  to  be  purchasable 
in  the  open  market,  then  the  Government  contract  will  not  contain  such 
a  provision,  and  the  Government  itself  will  adjudicate  the  question. 

Mr.  Payson.  Who  is  to  determine  whether  the  goods  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market  or  not? 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  Government  itself.  There  certainly  would 
be  no  uncertainty  if  the  contract  contained  a  provision  that  no  person 
working  under  it  should  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Payson.  Suppose  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nav}T,  they  did  come  under  the  head  of  articles  that  could  be  bought 
in  the  open  market. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Then  he  would  put  it  into  the  contract.  The 
contractor  then  would  not  have  to  consult  a  lawyer  about  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  you  would  find  the  practical  difficulty  I  have  sug- 
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gested.  The  Secretary  would  put  into  the  contract  only  the  substance 
of  the  law;  and  that  is  the  length  of  the  labor  day. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  bill  says  the  contract  shall  contain  a  provi- 
sion that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  work  under  it  shall  be  required 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  ana  that 
is  tne  only  provision  that  is  of  substance  in  this  bill;  and  therefore 
uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  contractor  would  never  arise,  because 
the  character  of  the  contract  would  be  determined  by  the  officers  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Payson.  The  paragraph  of  the  bill  to  which  you  refer  savs  "that 
no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by 
the  contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  anv  subcontractor 
contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required 
or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day." 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  puts  him  on  his  guard. 

Mr.  Payson.  He  is  on  his  guard  by  the  very  terms  of  the  act,  and 
must  judge,  at  his  peril,  whether  his  work  comes  within  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  he  finds  himself  with  a  contract  containing 
that  provision,  he  would  not  have  to  consult  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Payson.  This  provision  does  not  require  the  officer  to  decide 
in  advance.  The  provision  which  the  contract  is  required  to  contain 
is  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  working  under  it  shall  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  as  to  what  it  shall  apply  to,  the  contractor  takes 
the  chances.  The  contract  on  its  face  need  not  settle  it,  but  if  it  did 
there  would  still  be  an  injustice,  to  which  I  will  come  presently. 

Senator  Clapp.  Suppose  the  contract  provided  for  tne  building  of  a 
ship;  then  this  provision  would  be  in  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  clearly  would  not  apply  to  the  bolts  that  the 
shipbuilder  could  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Payson.  Of  course  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  were  buying  rowboats  and  did 
not  put  into  the  contract  for  100  rowboats  this  provision,  and  the  con- 
tractor said  that  this  did  not  prohibit  him  from  buying  rowboats  in 
the  open  market,  how  would  he  be  liable? 

Mr.  Payson.  He  would  not  be  if  he  had  the  rowboats,  and  they  were 
all  of  a  class  and  design  that  could  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  But 
when  the  Government  wants  to  buy  rowboats  it  gets  out  specifications 
providing  that  they  shall  be  of  such  a  length,  and  such  a  beam,  and 
such  a  draft,  and  the  kind  of  material  of  which  they  shall  be  con- 
structed, and  how  they  shall  be  fastened,  and  what  shall  be  the  shape  of 
the  stern,  and  how  the  rudder  shall  be  hung,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
There  are  boats  and  boats.  Probably  the  very  boat  the  Government 
would  contract  for  might  be  found,  substa  n  tially ,  in  the  market,  but  yet  I 
undertake  to  sa}r  that  every  rowboat  and  every  skiff  constructed  by  a 
contractor  under  the  usual  form  of  Government  contract  would  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  bill.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject; none. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  ho  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  and  the  Government  did  not  incorporate 
this  provision  to  the  contract  he  would  be  liable  for  a  provision  not 
in  his  contract? 
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Mr.  Payson.  I  do  not  say  that  in  that  way.  But  take  the  case  you 
put.  You  say  that  rowboats  could  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  and 
the  Government  wants  100  rowboats.  How  does  it  go  to  work  to  get 
them?  If  it  is  going  into  the  open  market  to  buy  them,  it  does  not 
need  any  contract,  but  suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  comes  to 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company  and  says:  "  We  want  100 
rowboats,  and  we  want  you  to  build  them.  They  are  to  be  of  a  certain 
length  and  of  a  certain  height;  they  are  to  be  fastened  with  galvanized 
iron  or  copper,  the  material  of  cedar,  of  specified  laps,  and  the  rudder 
is  to  be  hung  in  a  certain  way."  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that  I  am 
talking  to  this  committee  that  if  we  built  those  boats  our  people  would 
come  under  the  operation  of  this  bill,  even  if  this  entire  statute  was 
copied  into  our  contract. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  it  was  not  copied  in  at  all? 

Mr.  Payson.  Then,  as  the  law  is  standing  on  the  statute  books,  we 
would  be  bound  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  statute  does  not  write  the  provision  into  every 
contract. 

Mr.  Payson.  If  there  is  a  statute  that  we  are  compelled  to  look  up 
to  in  making  these  bids,  then  this  law  would  bind  us,  and  the  only  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  which  would  be  written  into  the  contract  would 
be  with  reference  to  the  time  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  submit  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not 

Sut  any  provision  into  the  contract  the  contractor  would  be  in  no  way 
able. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is,  if  these  rowboats,  for  instance,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  articles  that  could  be  bought  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade; 
but  only  in  such  state  of  case. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payson.  Now,  as  to  the  bill  itself,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  clear 
away  some  of  the  underbrush  that  I  think  has  been  presented  in  the 
discussion  here.  The  legal  question  is  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and 
has  been  from  the  beginning  with  me.  I  have  never  troubled  myself 
with  the  legal  consideration  of  this  matter  as  to  whether  it  was  obnox- 
ious to  constitutional  objections  or  not. 

Nor  do  I  care  to  notice  the  observations  of  Mr.  Morrison  as  to  the 
good  effect  of  labor  unions  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  relative  compari- 
son between  the  output  under  an  eight-hour  day-  and  a  ten-hour  day. 
That  is  only  what  we  might  expect  here. 

There  is  another  matter  about  which  I  wish  to  be  understood  in  my 
remarks  to  you  gentlemen.  A  long  time  was  spent,  in  the  early  part 
of  these  hearings,  upon  the  question  whether  or  not,  in  the  great  iron 
industries,  it  was  better  to  have  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each  than 
to  have  two  of  twelve  hours  each.  1  dismiss  that  question.  Which- 
ever way  the  committee  may  decide  that,  whether  it  would  be  better 
with  two  or  three,  it  does  not  affect  my  clients,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
immaterial  to  me.     So  1  dismiss  that  question. 

Nor  do  1  intend  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  cost  of  the  product  will  be  increased  by  the  reduction  of 
laboring  hours  to  eight  nours  per  day.  Representing  the  clientage  I 
do,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  consider  in  that  regard.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion addressed  purely  to  Senators,  which  they  must  determine  as  a 
matter  of  expediency.  If  it  costs  25  per  cent  more  to  get  articles  at 
eight  hours  a  day  than  it  docs  at  ten  hours,  and  you  gentlemen  think 
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the  extra  cost  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  public  good 
resulting  from  a  reduction  of  hours  to  the  wage-earners,  that  is  for 
you  ana  not  for  me  to  determine.  If  I  were  a  representative  of  the 
people  I  would  have  to  determine  that  question;  but  as  a  representa- 
tive of  my  clients,  that  matter  is  none  of  my  business  and  not  a  factor 
in  my  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell  commenced  the  serious  part  of  his  observations  here 
with  this  question,  which  I  think  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness, "  Will  an  eight-hour  day  be  detrimental  to  the  workingman  or  to 
the  manufacturer? "  That  is  a  very  proper  inquiry,  and  it  is  the  one 
upon  which  I  shall  address  this  committee. 

I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  this  question  can  not 
be  determined  by  oflhanjd  opinions  upon  the  part  of  men  who  have 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  manufacturing  as  such.  I  do  not  care 
how  long  a  man  may  work  in  an  iron  mill  in  any  capacity.  He  is  not 
a  proper  judge  as  to  what  are  the  proper  business  methods  or  what  is 
the  best  way  to  run  a  great  industrial  establishment  costing  millions  of 
dollars  and  employing  thousands  of  men.     It  is  not  for  him  to  say. 

Mr.  O'Connell  follows  this  up  by  saying  that  all  experience  snows 
that  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  always  gives  increased  output 
and  larger  profit.     Not  an  instance  of  that  kind  is  cited  by  anybody. 

If  that  is  so,  is  it  not  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  have  not  found  it  out,  and  that  they  are  here 
and  have  been  here  for  five  years  opposing  the  passage  of  this  bill? 
Are  they  so  blind  to  their  own  interests,  and  have  the  lessons  of 
experience  been  so  entirelv  lost  upon  them  that  they  do  not  know  what 
is  for  their  own  good;  and  is  this  whole  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
simple  remark  that  experience  demonstrates  every  where  that  an  eight- 
hour  labor  day  not  only  increases  output,  but  increases  profit  to  the 
manufacturers,  with  not  only  no  proof  of  the  fact  but  its  denial  by 
every  employer  of  labor  except  one  on  this  hearing? 

I  was  struck  very  forcibly  by  an  inquiry  which  was  casually  put  by 
Senator  Dolliver  to  Mr.  Morrison: 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  there  are  two  factories  side  by  side, 
employing  the  same  number  of  men  and  having  the  same  facilities, 
under  the  same  conditions,  one  working  eight  nours  a  day  and  the 
other  ten  hours  a  day,  that  the  eight-hour  mill  could  successfully  cod\- 
pete  with  the  ten-hour  mill  ?"  He  contented  himself  by  saying,  "  Yes, 
sir." 

Mr.  Duncan.  He  mentioned  two  factories  working  side  by  side 
under  similar  conditions. 

Mr.  Payson.  But  one  instance  is  cited,  and  that  is  one  where  a  cloth- 
ing man  living  out  West  somewhere  was  said  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
experience  in  working  eight  hours.  But  none  of  the  great  industries 
in  the  country  have  so  stated.  While  I  am  on  that  point,  let  me  say 
that  here  is  an  appendix  printed  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee,  whicn  has  been  flourished  about,  showing  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor,  as  though  it  was  an  eight-hour  document.  I  have 
looked  through  it  page  by  page  and  there  is  not  an  instance  in  it  in 
shipbuilding  establishments  where  there  is  any  reference  made  to  any 
place  where  less  than  nine  hours  a  day  is  the  rule,  and  very  few  on  even 
that  basis.  Takis,  for  instance,  the  first  page.  We  have  boiler  makers 
and  iron  shipbuilders  in  Chicago  working  nine  hours,  outside  eight 
hours;  Birmingham,  nine  hours;  Cleveland,  nine  hours  in  shipyards 
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and  shops;  Buffalo  nine  hours  in  shipyards  and  shops;  Boston,  nine 
hours  ail  around,  and  so  on,  without  taking  up  your  time  to  read 
further.  An  inspection  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  with  every 
one  of  them  in  that  list  nine  hours  is  the  lowest  limit 

If  eight  hours  is  the  ideal  day  for  profitable  work,  why  is  it  that 
these  labor  unions,  which  have  succeeded  in  compelling  a  reduction  of 
time  in  so  many  instances  by  strikes,  have  not  attempted  to  go  to  eight 
hours  instead  of  nine? 

The  great  strikes  which  have  occurred  have  been  alluded  to  here, 
notably  the  great  strike  at  the  Union  Iron  Works.  What  was  the 
demand  there?  It  was  for  a  nine-hour  day,  and  there  was  no  pretense 
on  the  part  of  anybody  that  it  was  for  less  than  a  nine-hour  day. 
When  that  strike  was  extended  it  was  extended  by  a  sympathetic  strike 
on  the  part  of  other  organizations,  so  that  the  employees  of  a  client  of 
mine,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  were  prevented  from 
unloading  freight,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  perishable  goods 
were  thrown  into  the  bay  because  the  strikers  would  not  al  ■  v  our 
own  men  to  take  them  off  the  ships.  What  was  demanded  then '(  Nine 
hours. 

Reference  was  made  to  a  strike  at  Newport  News  a  year  ago  last 
June,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  nonunion  men  cooperated  with  the 
union  men,  and  it  was  spoken  of  carelessly  as  one  of  those  things  that 
might  happen  to  any  establishment  and  a  commendable  effort  to  secure 
shorter  hours.  The  less  said  about  the  strike  at  Newport  News  in  this 
presence  the  better.  I  did  not  hear  the  testimony  here  day  before 
yesterday  as  to  what  occurred  at  the  Cramp  yard  during  the  strike 
there;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  amongst  shipbuilders. 
May  I  give  you  a  matter  of  history  with  reference  to  the  Newport 
News  Company  ?    I  am  sorry  Mr.  O'Connell  is  not  here  now. 

Mr.  Gompers.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Payson.  A  very  short  time  before  that  strike  occurred,  because 
of  agitation  brought  about  by  some  strikers — whether  they  were  con- 
nected with  labor  unions  I  do  not  know — a  committee  came  to  an 
officer  of  the  company  and  made  a  complaint.  They  wanted  shorter 
hours  with  the  same  pay.  The  executive  officer  said:  "  We  are  paying 
you  all  we  can  afford  to  pay.  We  are  paying  better  wages  than  are 
paid  by  any  shipyard  on  the  Atlantic  coast." 

To  determine  this  question  you  may  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
men,  to  be  selected  by  yourselves,  and  let  them  visit  the  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworth  yard,  Nixon's  yard,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, the  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Maine,  and  this  company  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  that  committee  to  investigate  the  question  of  wages.  When 
you  come  back  here  we  will  take  up  the  subject  and  see  whether  you 
still  insist  that  you  should  have  more  wages.  Those  three  men  went, 
and  their  expense  accounts  were  paid  by  our  people.  When  they  came 
back  they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  better  treated  than  the  employees 
of  any  shipyard  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  things  were  quiet  and 
peaceable  and  all  were  apparently  satisfied. 

Just  before  the  adjournment  or  the  last  Congress,  in  one  of  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Capitol,  I  was  met  by  a  group  of  the  gentlemen  repre- 
senting " organized  labor"  here.  The  probable  failure  of  this  bill  in 
the  Senate  was  spoken  of.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said,  "  If  this  bill  fails 
to  become  a  law  we  will  unionize  your  yard,  or  you  will  have  the  biggest 
strike  on  your  hands  that  you  have  ever  had."    Congress  adjourned  on 
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the  4th  of  March,  and  within  two  weeks  of  that  time  the  labor  agita- 
tors were  at  our  yards  trying  to  stir  up  trouble.  They  succeeded,  and 
there  was  a  strike  among  the  machinists.  Three  hundred  of  them 
went  out  at  first  at  one  time.  I  think  I  am  entirely  accurate  in  saying 
that  I  have  heard  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  say  that  that  movement  was 
instigated  in  this  city  and  that  he  had  to  do  with  it  He  is  not  present 
here.     Mr.  Gompers  can  tell  me  whether  I  am  substantially  right. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  you  are  entirely  wrong  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Payson.  Whether  that  is  right  or  not,  I  withdraw  what  I  have 
said  as  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  he  is  not  here.  It  was  reported  to  our 
officers  by  a  man  belonging  to  the  machinists'  union  in  Newport 
News  that  the  strike  order  was  started  in  this  city. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Connell  wanted  to  make  some  explanations 
in  regard  to  matters  of  that  kind,  but  he  was  advised  that  it  was  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  withdraw  it.  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  this  city, 
and  I  know  that  union  men  at  our  yard  have  said  the  same  thing;  but 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  I  withdraw  what  1  have  said  as  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, as  he  is  not  here.  But  I  say  that  agitation  was  begun,  and  the 
strike,  to  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has  referred  here  within  the  last  half 
hour  as  commendable  action,  was  inaugurated.  Lying  at  our  docks 
was  the  battle  ship  IUmois.  She  was  completed  and  ready  for  her 
formal  trial.  Word  went  out  from  prominent  labor  union  men  that 
the  ship  never  would  leave  that  dock  until  the  strike  was  settled.  Our 
people  were  compelled  to  go  to  New  York  and  secure  a  part  of  a  crew 
and  bring  them  over  to  Hampton  Roads  on  a  steamboat  and  anchor 
them  out  in  the  harbor  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  strikers. 

I  was  on  the  ship  when  she  made  her  trial  trip  and  mingled  with  the 
men.  You  refer  here  to  the  strike  at  Newport  News  as  if  it  were  one 
of  those  things  that  merely  happen  in  the  interest  of  an  eight-hour 
labor  day,  but  it  was  an  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  if  it  had  occurred 
during  a  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  would  have  been  misprision  of 
treason.  Men  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  lives  for  acts  less  cul- 
pable than  those  which  were  committed  against  our  people  at  Newport 
News  by  the  labor  union.  You  must  pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  speak 
feelingly.  I  know  something  of  the  feeling  our  people  have  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  that  plant,  and 
over  8,000  employees  are  satisfied  to-day  with  working  ten  hours  for 
five  days  with  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  and  the  wages  paid  are  good. 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  a  man 
in  the  company  who  would  not  be  glad  to  work  seven  hours  a  day  and 
get  ten  hours  pay,  but  I  do  say  that  you  can  not  go  to  that  yard  to-day 
and  pick  out  as  many  men  as  I  have  got  fingers  on  that  hand  who  will 
say  that  they  are  willing  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  for  eight  hours 
pay.  Of  course,  they  would  work  eight  hours  if  tney  get  the  same 
pay  they  get  for  ten. 

I  am  talking  about  the  flippant  way  in  which  this  matter  of  strikes 
is  discussed,  and  the  evident  intimation  that  nobody  is  to  be  permitted 
to  criticise  them.  I  do  criticise  them,  and  I  intend  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

Why  should  this  bill  fail  to  receive  your  approval! 

First,  because  these  industrial  establishments  are  great  hives  of 
industry  which  are  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country.  There  is 
nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  specific  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
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or  from  anything  that  you  know  from  newspaper  reading,  that  calls 
for  any  legislation.  These  industries  are  all  commendable  ones.  They 
have  been  encouraged  by  this  Government  from  its  foundation  down 
to  to-day  to  increase  their  facilities  for  output  and  to  build  up  great 
shipyards  in  this  country.  They  have  been  encouraged  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  country  down  to  to-day. 

At  Newport  News  we  have  a  good  plant.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
we  have  the  finest  shipbuilding  plant,  everything  considered,  that  there 
is  in  the  world.  We  know  we  nave  tried  to  get  one  that  is  second  to 
none.  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me,  even  in  this  presence,  to  men- 
tion the  great  dry  dock  we  have  there  that  is  1,080  feet  long  and  80 
feet  wide  between  sills,  with  34  feet  of  water  in  it  at  mean  low  tide, 
which  will  take  in  any  ship  that  has  been  constructed,  or  that  will  be 
constructed,  for  years  to  come.  The  building  of  that  dry  dock  was 
not  initiated  as  a  money-making  operation  at  the  outset,  as  1  happen 
to  know.  It  came  into  the  brain  of  the  greatest  captain  of  industry 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know — Collis  P.  Huntington. 

When  the  Indianaha,d  been  sent  to  Halifax  for  overhauling,  because 
of  the  United  States  having  but  one  dock  to  take  her  in — and  as  to  that, 
by  reason  of  the  condition  of  the  channel  there  she  could  not  get  in — 
we,  who  claim  to  be  the  proudest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
the  most  independent,  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of 
a  foreign  nation,  with  whom  we  might  be  embroiled  in  war  at  any 
moment,  for  facilities  to  repair  one  of  our  great  fighting  machines, 
which  uphold  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Huntington 
said:  "  It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  no  shipyard  with  dry  dock  facilities 
sufficient  to  accommodate  our  ships,  and  to-morrow  I  will  start  the 
boys  at  Newport  News  and  see  whether  we  can  not  build  a  dock  that 
will  take  in  any  ship  that  will  be  built  during  the  next  fifty  years  or 
more."  W  e  had  one  then  that  was  650  feet  long  and  there  was  only  one 
better  in  the  United  States.  Within  three  days  of  that  time  the  men, 
with  their  drills,  were  testing  the  subsoils  and  soon  were  at  work  on 
the  construction  of  that  great  dry  dock  which  our  people  have  there 
to-day.  Its  construction  was  initiated  from  the  patriotic  thought  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  just  such  a  thing  as  that. 

The  highest  commendations  that  were  paid  to  Mr.  Huntington  were 
by  Secretary  Herbert  and  Secretary  Long.  Is  that  institution,  and 
others  like  it,  to  be  singled  out  for  what  is  practically  persecution  by 
this  committee  and  this  Congress?  For,  I  say  to  you,  that  under  the 
construction  which  you  put  upon  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  bill  to  operate  harshly  upon  except  those  engaged 
in  the  great  iron  and  shipbuilding  industries  of  this  country. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  want  an  eight-hour  bill,  if  you  want  legislation  which  will  pre- 
vent a  man  from  working  ten  hours  and  bring  about  an  eight-hour 
day  in  every  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country,  why  do  you  put 
this  provision  in  the  bill  which  omits  all  the  small  manufacturers, 
where  they  could  get  an  eight-hour  day  in  thousands  of  them  all  over 
this  land,  if  the  "open  market"  provision  is  omitted?  Why  did  they 
insert  that  provision,  and  leave  the  shipbuilders  and  the  iron  founders 
as  the  only  object  of  the  adverse  legislation  in  this  bill  ?  Why  are 
the  railroads  left  out?     Why  are  the  steamboat  companies  left  out? 

I  speak  with  some  knowledge  as  to  this  bill,  for  I  have  been  fighting 
it  here  year  after  year  for  five  years.    The  first  time  I  ever  had  the 
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honor  to  address  a  committee  with  reference  to  it  I  said:  "Gentlemen, 
yon  see  the  scope  and  effect  of  this  bill.  Every  railroad  company  and 
every  transportation  company  of  this  country  is  under  its  operation." 
I  represented  before  the  committee  a  client  I  still  have — the  Southern 
Pacific  Company — which  has  something  over  9,000  miles  of  trackage. 
I  went  before  the  committee.  We  had  the  opposition  of  the  same 
gentlemen  there  at  that  time  that  we  have  here.  We  had  a  practical 
case  in  hand.  There  was  then  a  public  building  t*  be  erected  at  San 
Francisco,  and  there  were  different  samples  of  stone  submitted  to  go 
into  it.  Some  of  the  samples  came  from  the  quarries  in  the  mountains 
above  San  Francisco,  others  from  the  quarries  at  Raymond,  down  in 
the  southern  part  of  California.  If  we  could  haul  our  stone  from  the 
northern  quarries  we  might  get  it  into  San  Francisco  in  an  eight-hour 
day,  but  if  it  had  to  come  from  Raymond  it  was  utterly  impossible. 

We  could  not  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  its 
transportation  because  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  would  be  consumed 
in  transit,  more  than  two  working  days  under  the  operation  of  this 
bill.  I  said  to  the  committee:  "That  will  be  the  effect  of  it.  We 
would  load  this  stone  from  the  stone  quarry  at  Raymond  and  run  for 
eight  hours,  and  then  we  would  have  to  go  on  a  sidetrack  and  let  the 
men  rest  for  eight  hours  more,  etc."  It  was  talking  to  the  idle  wind. 
It  did  not  seem  to  do  any  good  to  anybody.  I  had  my  labor  for  my 
pains,  and  the  bill  was  reported,  and  the  transportation  companies 
were  included.  It  came  along  to  the  next  Congress.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  enlisted  the  people  of  the  Southern  Railroad  Company  on 
our  side.  I  got  Mr.  Gannon  to  come  before  the  committee  and  dem- 
onstrate by  his  time  cards  and  mail  contracts— contracts  which  he  had 
with  the  Government— iust  how  this  bill  would  operate  with  respect  to 
the  Southern  Railroad  Company.  I  had  the  statement  of  the  general 
manager  of  our  own  road  as  to  how  it  would  operate.  It  did  not  seem 
to  do  any  good.  It  got  over  to  this  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Senate 
omitted  the  transportation  companies  from  it. 

I  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  if  they  are  insistent  upon  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  that  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  bill,  wny  the 
railroad  companies  are  excepted  from  it?  Certainly,  judging  from 
the  statements  of  men  who  alone  are  qualified  Jto  speak,  there  is  less 
damage  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  this  bill,  with 
the  transportation  clause  omitted,  than  there  is  to  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  in  dollars  and  cents. 

I  come  now  to  the  general  questions  you  are  bound  to  consider. 

My  argument  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  oner  I  made  before 
the  House  committee,  and  I  shall  mainly  follow  it^  asking  leave  to 
insert  what  I  deem  best,  for  lack  of  time  now  to  submit  at  the  moment. 

This  bill,  I  assert,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is  a  direct  blow  at 

fractically  every  kind  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States, 
t  is  a  blow  at  industrial  est  iblishments,  every  one  of  which,  exactly 
as  now  managed,  deserves  encouragement  by  Congress,  rather  than 
injurious  and  unfriendly  legislation. 

Again,  this  proposed  legislation  is  not  based  upon  any  self-evident 
or  confessed  bad  condition  of  affairs  as  to  either  the  employment  of 
labor  or  the  industries  themselves — I  speak  now  of  those  which  are 
affected  by  this  bill.  There  is  no  member  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  can  properly  act  upon  this  bill,  either  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  from  the  general  common  judgment.     It  has 
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required  a  thorough  investigation  of  facts,  which  has  been  given,  and 
from  the  testimony,  if  reliable,  the  judgment  of  this  committee  must 
be  made  up. 

The  bill  deals  directly,  and  only,  with  meritorious  industries,  in 
which  the  Government  is  interested  directly  only  as  a  customer,  a 
purchaser,  a  consumer.  Every  kind  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
country  is  directly  interested  and  affected  by  the  bill.  Every  branch 
of  such  industry  has  been  represented  before  you,  either  at  this  session 
or  in  the  extended  investigation  which  was  had  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  result  of  which  appears  in  the  printed  volume  of  which 
every  member  has  a  copy,  and  every  witness — let  me  emphasize  this 
statement,  every  witness — who  has  testified  upon  this  stand  nas  testified 
to  the  injurious  character  and  the  injurious  effect  of  this  bill;  every  one. 

Not  one  word  has  been  spoken  as  to  fact  or  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
bill  upon  industries  by  anyone  assuming  to  speak  with  knowledge, 
except  in  condemnation  of  and  in  opposition  to  it. 

In  what  I  shall  say  I  hope  to  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  industries 
affected  by' this  bill.  Repeating,  there  are  no  apparent  or  confessed 
bad  conditions  as  to  manufacturing  interests  or  the  labor  connected 
therewith  which  this  bill  affects. 

In  every  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country  jobs  are  hunting 
men  instead  of  the  men  wandering  around  hunting  jobs.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  when  industrial  conditions 
were  better  or  more  hopeful  than  at  this  hour.  Never  a  time  when 
industrial  labor  was  in  better  demand  than  now.  Instead  of  "starva- 
tion wages,"  never  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Union  when 
the  weeK's  wages  of  an  employee  bought  more  of  what  he  needs  or 
desires  than  now.  Never  was  the  wage-worker  better  fed,  clothed,  or 
housed,  or  with  better  educational  advantages  than  to-day.  Never  had 
he  so  high  a  standard  of  home  or  personal  comforts  or  the  means  of 
gratifying  them  as  he  has  to-day;  and  this  is  especially  true  as  to 
every  industry  affected  by  this  bill. 

In  the  great  shipbuilding  plants  doing  work  for  the  Navy  probably 
75,000  men  are  employed.  In  the  larger  steel  and  iron  mills  doing 
work  relating  to  Government  contracts  probably  as  many  or  more. 
In  the  varied  industries  noted  in  the  report  of  last  year,  like  those  oh 
pages  37.  40,  50,  112  to  323,  inclusive,  probably  150,000  more  are 
employed.  Not  one  in  this  vast  army  is  heard  from  favoring  this  bill. 
Not  one. 

Where  are  the  workmen  in  skilled  employments  asking  that  it  be 
made  a  crime  to  work  extra  time  if  they  desire,  at  50  per  cent  addi- 
tional compensation,  or  who  have  assumed  to  speak  for  them  by 
authority!  Who  have  testified,  as  a  business  proposition,  that  the 
business  in  any  industrial  establishment  under  this  bill  can  be  carried 
on  under  an  arbitrary  rule  of  eight  hours  and  eight  hours  only  as  a 
day's  work.  Not  one  has  so  said  or  authorized  anybody  else  to  say; 
and  such  a  proposal  was  never  heard  of  in  this  nation  except  in  the 
bill  that  is  before  this  committee.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  that 
somewhat  more  in  detail  later  on. 

In  another  light,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  this  bill  before  the 
committee.  In  all  the  years  this  bill  has  been  before  Congress  there 
has  never  been  a  public  discussion  of  it  or  a  public  reference  to  it  out- 
side of  this  committee  room  and  the  corresponding  committee  room  of 
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the  Senate  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  members  generally  have  understood 
that  the  bill  was  to  strengthen  the  present  eight-hour  law,  which  was 
in  some  way  ineffective. 

What,  then,  is  proposed  here?    The  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  thereby  securing  better  products,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houseof  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  each  and  every  contract  hereafter  made  to  which  the  United 
States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  contract 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  said  District,  which  may 
require  or  involve  the  employment  of  lalx)rers  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  provision 
that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract, 
in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  part  of  said 
work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in 
any  one  calendar  day;  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for 
each  violation  of  the  provision  directed  by  this  act  of  $5  for  each  laborer  or  mechanic  for 
each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor  more  than  eight  hours;  and  any 
officer  or  person  designated  as  inspector  of  the  work  to  be  performed  under  any  sucn 
contract,  or  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall  upon  observation  or 
investigation  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  all  violations  of  the  provisions  in  this  act  directed  to  be 
made  in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in 
any  such  contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor,  his  agents  or  employees,  or  any  subcontractor, 
his  agents  or  employees.  No  person  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  snail  relmte  or  remit  any  penalty  imposea  under  any 
provision  or  stipulation  herein  provided  for  unless  upon  a  finding  which  he  shall 
make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  in  fact 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water, 
nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of 
any  contract  as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as 
may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  speci- 
fications or  not.  The  proper  officer  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  waive  the  provisions  and  stipulations  in  this  act  pro- 
vided for  as  to  contracts  for  military  or  naval  works  or  supplies  during  time  of  war 
or  a  time  when  war  is  imminent  No  penalties  shall  be  exacted  for  violations  of  such 
provisions  due  to  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or 

Eroperty.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  chapter  three 
undred  and  fifty- two  of  the  laws  of  the  Fifty -second  Congress,  approved  August 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  as  an  attempt  to  abridge  the  pardoning 
power  of  the  Executive. 

The  existing  Federal  law  as  to  hours  of  labor  is  as  follows: 

THE  "BIGHT-HOUB  LAW,"    APPROVED  AUGUST  1,  1882. 

[Twenty-seventh  Statutes,  page  840.] 

Chap.  852.— An  act  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor,  upon  any  of  the 
public  works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  said  District  of  Colombia  is  hereby  lim- 
ited and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  officer  of  the  United  States  Government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  anjr 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control 
the  services  of  such  laborers  or  mechanics  to  require  or  permit  any  such  laborer  or 
mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day,  except  in  case  of  extraor- 
dinary emergency. 
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Sac.  2.  That  any  officer  or  agent  o!  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
employ,  direct,  or  control  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  upon  any  of  the  public 
works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  intentionally 
violate  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for 
each  and  every  such  offense  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

Sbc.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  in  any  manner 
apply  to  or  affect  contractors  or  subcontractors,  or  to  limit  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers  or  mechanics  engaged  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  which  contracts  have  f>een  entered  into  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act 

Approved,  August  1,  1892. 

That  is  to  say,  existing  law  makes  definite  provision  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  on  the  part  of  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are  employed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  far  as  appears  before  this  committee,  and  I  may  say  candidly  so 
far  as  I  know  or  have  any  information — and  I  have  not  been  unob- 
servant as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  fo*  the  last  three  years— the 
existing  law  is  complete  and  satisfactory  as  to  all  cases  of  direct 
employment  by  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  in  all  cases  of  labor 
performed  upon  the  puplic  works  of  the  United  States  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors. 

The  existing  law  is  ample  in  all  such  cases  of  direct  employment  as 
to  an  eight-hour  day,  but  the  pending  bill  does  not  relate  to  that  class 
of  service  at  all.  It  is  intended  to  reach  another  condition  of  things. 
The  Government  is  an  enormous  consumer  of  manufactured  articles; 
the  very  largest  in  the  country,  but  it  is  only  one.  Practically  all  its 
needs  of  articles  and  property  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  vast  and  nec- 
essary executive  operations  are  supplied  by  contracts  made  with  vari- 
ous manufacturers  in  the  different  lines  of  goods,  and  for  the  specific 
things  which  the  Government  desires.  A  very  small  portion  of  its  pur- 
chases can  be  made  in  the  open  market,  and  as  to  goods  or  articles  which 
are  made  for  general  sale,  the  Government  desiring  similar  goods,  its 
needs  are  in  all  its  important  transactions  made  upon, formal  contracts 
for  the  future  delivery  of  the  goods,  which  are  generally  manufactured 
with  express  reference  to  the  contract  and  under  it. 

Its  ships  of  war,  its  increasing  Navy,  are  all  built  under  contract, 
by  individual  enterprise  upon  Government  plans.  Its  ships  and  ves- 
sels used  in  connection  with  the  revenue  marine  are  secured  by  con- 
tract in  like  manner.  While  it  does  its  own  work  in  finishing  some  of 
its  larger  ordnance  and  the  finishing  of  firearms,  the  rough  material 
for  all  gun  forgings,  tempered  steel  for  its  gans  and  mortal's,  its  gun 
carriages,  castings,  barrels,  etc.,  are  all  secured  upon  special  contracts 
with  the  makers,  costing,  as  we  all  know,  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
For  its  smaller  guns  and  niortars,  projectiles,  shells,  all  the  numerous 
varieties  of  cannon  balls  and  ordnance,  it  depends  upon  special  contracts. 

In  like  manner  its  supplies  of  paper  ror  its  currency,  its  depart- 
mental and  Congressional  stationery,  are  secured  upon  special  contract. 
Its  requirements  for  currency  and  bond  paper,  postage-stamp  paper, 
etc.,  can  not  be  supplied  in  the  open  market    In  none  of  these  articles, 
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or  any  so  obtained  by  contract,  has  the  Government  any  interest  until 
their  final  completion,  acceptance,  and  delivery.  After  the  contract  is 
awarded  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  the  matter  of  supplying  the 
labor  and  materials  required  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  embraced 
therein  is  not  one  in  wnich  the  Government  has  any  right  of  control. 
In  all  such  cases  the  transactions  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  and  his 
employees,  laborers,  or  mechanics  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
embraced  by  the  contract  are  private  transactions  in  regard  to  which 
Congress  has  no  legal  interest,  and  therefore  morally  no  right  to 
interfere. 

This  is  existing  law. 

This  the  pending  bill  seeks  entirely  to  overturn.  It  seeks  to  control 
the  labor  of  the  contractor  in  all  such  cases,  and  all  subcontractors,  so 
long  as  the  work  is  specific  and  can  be  followed.  It  makes  an  eight- 
hour  day  apply  to  every  contract  to  which  the  Government  is  a  party 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles,  goods,  and  supplies  in  which  the 
Government  has  no  interest  until  made,  inspected,  accepted,  and 
delivered,  as  I  have  said.  Except  as  to  contracts  for  mail  and  other 
transportation  and  for  such  supplies  as  may  be  purchased  in  open 
market  which  are  manufactured  without  reference  to  Government 
contracts,  this  bill  prohibits  any  contractor  for  articles  for  Govern- 
ment needs  from  working  his  men  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  day 
when  any  part  of  that  day  is  spent  in  work  upon  an  article  to  be 
tendered  to  the  Government  upon  a  contract. 

That  the  full  scope  of  this  bill  may  be  understood  at  the  threshold, 
take  the  case  of  a  battle  ship.  And  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  use  the  illustration  with  reference  to  a  battle  ship,  it  is  because  the 
principal  industry  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before  this 
committee  is  that  of  shipbuilding,  and  because  its  importance  tends 
to  emphasize  what  I  have  to  say.  However,  as  I  shall  show  a  little 
later,  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  minor  productions.  The 
contract  is  let  for  a  completed  ship  at  a  stipulated  price.  The  plans 
and  specifications  are  all  prepared  by,  or  approved  by,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. There  is  no  legal  interest  whatever  in  the  United  States  in  the 
ship  until  completion,  full  inspection,  two  formal  trials,  and  acceptance 
by  the  proper  officials.  The  builder  takes  all  risks  of  construction  and 
performance,  of  destruction  of  the  ship  by  fire  or  other  casualty, 
until  final  delivery  and  acceptance.  While  payments  are  partially 
made  on  account,  as  work  progresses,  it  is  only  "on  account;"  for  if 
the  ship  shall  fail  or  fall  below  contract  requirements,  the  loss  is  upon 
the  contractor,  because  the  ship  is  his,  the  Government  being  protected 
by  a  suitable  bond  for  repayment  in  case  of  failure.  In  the  snip  itself 
the  Government  has  no  interest  whatever  until  final  delivery. 

Under  this  bill  no  employee  of  the  shipbuilder  can  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  a  day  upon  this  ship  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
five  dollars  for  each  man,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  every  opera- 
tion upon  this  immense  structure  must  stop.  I  desire  the  committee 
to  keep  this  in  mind  with  what  I  shall  say  in  regard  to  the  practical 
operation  of  this  bill — a  matter  which  has  not  been  emphasized  before 
the  committee,  so  far  as  I  happen  to  recall  now:  That  no  matter  what 
the  character  of  the  work  may  be  which  is  progressing,  no  matter 
how  immense  the  work  immediately  in  hand,  or  now  many  men  are 
employed  upon  it,  or  the  absolute  business  necessity  for  completing  the 
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operation  which  has  once  been  begun  upon  one  of  these  ships,  it  shall 
he  abandoned  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  and  all  work  must  stop  then. 

More  than  that,  every  ship  built  by  contract  for  the  Government  is 
constructed  side  by  side  with  ships  for  the  merchant  marine,  and  in 
all  these  large  yards  the  evidence  is  uniform  and  undisputed  in  this 
regard — that  the  Government  work  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with 
the  merchant  work,  side  by  side,  lying  on  adjacent  slips  and  adjacent 
ways.  Work  always  progresses  in  the  shops  upon  the  inaterial  for 
both  and  upon  the  hulls  and  fittings  and  machinery  of  each  concur- 
rently. It  is  a  rare  occasion  in  practical  operations  in  the  shops  that 
any  machinery  will  be  used  an  entire  day  upon  material  for  the  ship  of 
war  being  built;  it  is  not  of  common  occurrence  that  one  set  of  men 
will  be  an  entire  day  engaged  upon  the  ship  of  war.  These  men, 
working  upon  their  specialties,  are  shifted,  as  their  varied  and  special 
work  is  progressing,  from  one  piece  of  work  to  another  as  shall  best 
subserve  the  business  progress  of  the  work  in  the  yard  where  they  are 
engaged. 

This  bill  prohibits  more  than  eight  hours'  work  in  a  day  by  a  work- 
man if  he  works  any  part  of  the  day  on  the  battle  ship.  No  matter 
what  the  business  emergency,  one  hour's  work  upon  the  battle  ship 
allows  only  seven  more  upon  merchant  work.  No  matter  how  desir- 
ous the  mechanic,  for  even  increased  pay,  to  put  in  more  than  eight 
hours,  or  how  necessary  it  may  be  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  that  some- 
thing more  be  done  to  protect  what  has  been  done  during  the  day,  it 
would  be  prohibited  by  this  bill.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
only  directed  against  contractors,  but  all  subcontractors  under  them 
are  penalized  in  the  same  way,  and  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  sub- 
contractor is  visited  upon  the  contractor  and  deducted  from  his  con- 
tract payment. 

Practically  a  large  percentage  of  the  material  going  into  battle-ship 
construction  is  always  secured  by  subcontracts.  I  know  that  I  speak 
with  entire  accuracy  when  I  say  that  that  observation  applies  to  every 
shipyard  in  this  nation  which  is  on  Government  work,  no  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  it  may  be.  None  of  the  large  shipbuilders  of  to- 
day produce  the  material  going  into  the  ship.  The  neavy  forgings 
going  into  the  machinery  of  shafting  journals,  crank  shafts,  heavy 
cylinders,  bedplates,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  immense  amounkvof  steel 
plates  and  structural  iron  for  the  frame  and  hull,  are  all  secured  from 
subcontractors  doing  heavy  ironwork  as  a  specialty,  such  as  the  Car- 
negie Iron  Works,  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  and  others. 

Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  articles  thus  desired  are  always 
specially  contracted  for  witn  direct  reference  to  the  ship  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used  and  upon  patterns  furnished  to  that  end.  None  of  this 
material  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  It  is  always  made  up  as 
a  special  product  of  the  iron  mill,  but  as  it  is  being  made  up  it  is 
always  hand  in  hand  with  work  for  others  in  the  great  mills  which  I 
have  named. 

By  this  bill  a  shipbuilding  contractor  is  held  to  all  penalties  for  over 
eight  hours'  work  in  the  iron  mills  upon  work  under  contract  for  his 
ship,  either  in  whole  or  only  in  part,  upon  his  special  material  That 
is,  suppose  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  to  be  getting  out  an  immense 
crank  shaft  for  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company,  to  go  into 
the  Virginia,  now  building  at  the  yard,  and  while  engaged  upon  that 
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forging  any  of  the  iron-mill  men  so  engaged  should  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  the  shipbuilding  company  are  liable  to  penalty  under 
this  bill  for  every  violation  by  the  iron-mill  employees. 

Moreover,  this  same  rule  applies  to  every  subcontractor  down,  when- 
ever his  work  is  done  under  a  contract  having  special  reference  to  the 
use  of  his  product  in  the  supposed  battle  ship. 

In  other  words,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  apply  in  all  cases,  when- 
ever specific  things  are  contracted  for  to  be  ultimately  delivered  to  the 
Government,  whenever  labor  is  to  be  expended  upon  the  production 
of  that  specific  thing,  in  view  of  its  ultimate  use,  the  penalty  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  principal  contractor. 

I  ought  to  interrupt  myself,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  absolute 
fairness  to  my  colleagues  in  opposition  to  this  hill,  to  say  that  some 
of  them  think  that  the  law  goes  further  than  I  choose  to  put  it.  1  do 
not  think  so;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  am  simply  giving 
my  own  judgment.  Some  of  my  colleagues  are  of  opinion  that  no 
matter  how  far  down  you  may  go  as  to  the  production  of  material, 
this  bill  would  apply;  but  I  content  myself  with  the  observation, 
repeating  it,  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  apply  in  all  cases  whenever 
specific  things  are  contracted  for  to  be  ultimately  delivered  to  the 
Government^  whenever  labor  is  to  be  expended  upon  the  production 
of  that  specific  thing  in  view  of  its  ultimate  use.  I  am  content  to 
limit  myself  to  that  construction  of  the  law,  and  as  to  it  I  challenge 
contradiction  by  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side. 

Upon  the  effect  of  the  bill  upon  work  in  mills  where  work  is  com- 
mon upon  Government  and  private  work,  side  by  side,  by  this  bill,  if 
in  common  factory  there  is  a  contract  for  Government  work,  and 
beside  it  a  contract  for  any  private  work,  if  a  man  begins  at  all  on 
the  Government  work,  or  engages  himself  upon  it  at  any  time  during 
the  day — for  example,  for  one  hour — that  he  is  then  permitted  to 
work  only  seven  hours  that  day  on  any  other  work  in  that  mill  or 
factory. 

Mr.  Pay8GN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly.  That  is,  eight  hours  is 
the  measure  of  his  exertions  for  that  day.  That  straw  was  thrashed 
over  and  over  again  in  the  last  Congress,  and  the  point  was  conceded 
by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  I  mention  it  because  they  are  pres- 
ent liere.  I  have  never  seen  a  lawyer  who  has  examined  the  bill — and 
1  have  talked  with  perhaps  twenty — who  did  not  agree  that  that  is  the 
only  construction  to  be  given  to  the  bill;  but  I  will  come  to  that  a 
little  later  on  in  what  I  have  to  say.  In  passing,  however,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  by  repetition  the  point  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  put 
to  me,  and  to  state  that  that  was  conceded  upon  the  other  side  and 
argued  upon  the  other  side;  we  have  insisted  upon  it,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  contrary  opinion  expressed  by  anyone  who  has  looked  into  it. 
But  more  than  that;  it  has  been  announced  in  this  room  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  will  be  repeated  here  to-day  by  gentlemen  repre- 
senting organized  labor — if  they  have  the  frankness  that  they  have 
exhibited  heretofore — that  the  prime  object  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  about  a  universal  eight-hour  day  in  all  private  employment,  and 
that  that  is  the  intention  of  this  legislation. 

On  page  10  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee  is 
found  this  colloquy: 

Mr.  Payson.  Yes,  sir;  to  both  sides.  Since  the  hour  that  this  bill  has  engaged 
the  attention  in  the  other  Chamber,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  the  con- 
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tention  of  the  opposition  has  been  continuous,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  has 
always  been  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  restrict  and  restrain  any  laborer 
from  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  if  he  worked  an  hour  upon  Government 
business.  That  has  been  the  contention  of  Mr.  Gompers  from  the  day  he  first 
appeared  before  the  House  committee  down  to  this  day;  and  I  pause  here  to  ask  him 
if  I  am  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gompers  will  answer  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  this:  That  Mr. 
Payson  may  pause  for  an  answer,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  placed  in  the  position 
of  cross-questioner  or  cross-examiner  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Payson.  Not  at  all;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gompbrs.  When  he  is,  I  presume,  and  I  am  on  the  witness  stand— 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on  at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Gomprrs.  But  I  may  say  now,  without  any  regard  to  the  directing  force  of  Mr. 
Payson's  command,  that  we  are  the  advocates  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  limitation 
of  a  day's  work  to  eight  hours.  We  endeavor  to  secure  the  limitation  of  a  day's  work 
of  wage-earners  to  eight  hours  by  consent  of  our  employers  in  all  cases  where  that 
can  be  done.  Where  Government  work  enters  into  the  operations  of  a  plant,  either 
in  part  or  in  whole,  we  expect  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  by  law, 
ana  the  limitation  of  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  wanted  me  to  say  that,  because  I 
wanted  to  say  it  myself,  and  wanted  to  emphasize  it  if  possible. 

Mr.  Payson.  The  chairman  understands  the  position  now  of  not  only  the  oppo- 
nents but  the  friends  of  this  bill,  not  merely  as  to  its  effect  upon  existing  employ- 
ment, but  of  the  design  and  intention  of  those  who  are  behind  it,  viz,  to  compel  an 
eight-hour  day  in  private  employment. 

Resuming,  the  magnitude  or  the  trivial  importance  of  the  article 
contracted  for  does  not  change  the  legal  relation  under  this  bill, 
•whether  it  is  a  battle  ship  or  a  lot  of  guns  for  fortifications,  or  steel 
for  jpin  barrels  to  be  furnished  in  the  arsenals,  for  gun  carriages,  or 
special  machinery,  or  cut  stone  for  docks,  down  in  importance  to  a 
special  kind  of  lantern,  or  a  specific  form  of  spoon,  or  a  special  kind 
of  knife;  the  rule  is  precisely  the  same.  If  any  of  these  specific 
things,  great  or  small,  are  contracted  for  by  the  Government,  to  be 
delivered  as  a  special  product,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  apply  to  the 
contractor  and  every  subcontractor  so  far  down  as  the  individuality  of 
the  work  upon  a  special  product  can  be  traced. 

I  make  these  somewhat  protracted  statements  not  for  the.  purpose 
at  the  moment  of  discussing  in  detail  the  objections  to  the  bill  and  the 
absurdity  of  its  provisions,  but  to  get  squarely  before  the  committee 
and  upon  the  record  just  what  the  bill  is  and  just  how  it  will  apply, 
confessedly  by  its  friends  as  well  as  by  us,  to  industrial  conditions 
with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  by  the  evidence  in  this 
record. 

Up  to  this  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  friends  of  this  bill 
have  ever  discussed  this  phase,  namely,  what  the  bill  will  operate 
upon  and  its  probable  effect  upon  industrial  establishments  which 
have  been  represented  before  this  committee.  I  have  never  heard  an 
argument  addressed  to  that  proposition.  I  have  listened  to  the  history 
of  the  eight-hour  law  and  the  history  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
"organized  labor"  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 

I  nave  heard  the  song  sung  in  season  and  out  with  reference  to  all 
these  things,  and  platitudes,  too,  upon  the  general  effect  of  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor,  upon  the  well-being  of  the  laboring  man,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  there  never  has  been — and  I  repeat  it  with  empha- 
sis— there  never  has  been  in  this  committee  room  or  in  the  room  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  or  on  either  floor  of  Congress,  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  friend  of  this  bill  to  discuss  what  its  effect  would 
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be  upon  the  industrial  establishments  which  will  come  within  its 
operation. 

The  operation  of  this  bill  was  never  even  hinted  at,  much  less  dis- 
cussed, in  the  last  House  when  it  passed  that  body.  It  was  understood 
by  very  many  who  spoke  with  relation  to  it  to  be  an  attempt  to  perfect 
the  existing  law  and  to  apply  it  to  contracts  upon  public  works  as  such, 
and  a  reference  to  the  Congressional  Record  containing  the  debate  will 
show  that  what  I  say  is  true  with  reference  to  this. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill  itself.  I  am  opposed  to 
its  favorable  report  from  this  committee,  and  I  am  opposed  to  its 
passage  by  Congress. 

1  represent  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  Sterling  Boiler  Company,  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  and  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company.  As  the  bill  now 
stands,  as  it  does  not  apply  to  transportation  by  land  or  water,  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  objections  which  I  presented  last  year  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  bill  upon  transportation  contracts.  I  have  heard  it  intimated 
that  possibly  railroad  contracts  would  be  included  later,  but  until  the 
proposal  shall  be  formally  presented  I  shall  not  notice  it 

In  a  way  I  feel  compelled  to  repeat  somewhat  the  arguments  I  made 
before  you  last  Congress.  I  may  say  that  whatever  reasons  I  then 
urged  against  this  bill  have  been  strengthened  by  interviews  which  I 
have  had  since  that  time  with  persons  in  interest  in  whose  judgment 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence.  The  statements  of  fact  which  I  then 
made,  as  representing  the  different  clients  which  I  had,  and  which 
were  made  because  I  was  authorized  to  make  them  by  the  different 
officers  of  the  corporations,  I  am  still  authorized  to  repeat  and  do 
repeat  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill. 

First,  because  of  its  importance,  because  it  is  an  exact  type  of  the 
others,  I  speak  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  character  of  work  which  is 
indicated  by  its  name.  Its  works  are  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  in 
them  it  has  invested  some  $13,000,000.  It  has  upon  its  pay  roll  now 
about  7,400  men,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  but  steadily  about 
7,000  men.  It  is  not  an  insignificant  establishment  We  have  built 
for  the  Government  the  Kentucky,  the  Kearsarge,  the  Illinois,  and 
have  under  construction  the  Missouri,  the  Virginia,  the  West  Virginia, 
the  Maryland,  the  Charleston,  and  the  Arkansas,  besides  a  lot  of  minor 
work. 

We  have  a  very  large  amount  of  merchant-marine  work  on  hand, 
new  work,  as  well  as  an  immense  amount  of  repairing. 

Without  indulging  in  any  comparison  between  the  plant  there  and 
other  plants  of  a  similar  character  throughout  the  country,  I  think  it 
is  proper  for  me  to  say,  and  entirely  accurately,  that  there  is  no  better 
plant  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  told  by  people  who  have  been  abroad 
that  there  is  nothing  better  abroad  than  the  plant  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  Company.  All  its  appliances  are  up  to  date;  everything 
that  money  can  purchase,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  able  to 
devise  in  the  way  of  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  relief  of  human 
toil,  our  people  nave  in  successful  operation  in  that  plant. 

I  do  not  emphasize  too  much  when  1  say  that  the  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  that  enterprise,  men  of  sufficient  genius  to  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  business  enterprise,  regard  this 
bill  as  the  most  serious  attempt  to  strike  down  industrial  enterprises 
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of  the  character  such  as  we  have  that  has  ever  been  offered  before 
either  body  of  Congress.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a  law,  it  revolu- 
tionizes all  relations  between  the  Government  and  every  industrial 
enterprise  in  this  country  worth  considering  winch  does  business  with 
the  Government  as  a  contractor. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  state  at  some  length  the  character  of  this 
shipyard,  not  in  a  boastful  way  at  all,  but  to  impress  upon  this  com- 
mittee the  industrial  importance  of  the  interests  I  represent,  the  char- 
acter of  which  may  well  emphasize  the  objections  to  this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  does  this  bill  affect  this  shipyard?  We  have 
this  army  of  men  employed,  and  less  than  one-third  of  them,  in  round 
numbers,  engaged  at  any  one  time  upon  contracts  for  ships  to  go  to 
the  Government.  Keeping  in  mind  what  I  have  said,  that  in  all  this 
work  the  Government  has  no  interest  until  the  ship  is  completed  and 
delivered,  for  convenience  I  will  call  work  upon  these  contracts  Gov- 
ernment work — for  convenience  only.  These  men  are  all  employed  at 
a  per  diem  upon  the  basis  of  ten  hours  a  day  and  at  wages  that  have 
never  been  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  employees,  with  a 
single  exception  during  the  current  year.  From  the  time  that  the 
yard  was  started  until  to-day,  with  the  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  work  which  it  has  put  out,  both  for  the  Government  and  for  the 
merchant  marine  of  this  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  little 
strike  which  occurred  this  summer,  in  which  a  few  machinists  only  were 
involved,  there  never  has  been  a  complaint  to  the  general  officers  of 
that  company,  either  as  to  the  wages  paid  or  the  hours  of  labor.     Never. 

Repeating  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  oecause  this  is  an  essential  factor 
in  this  matter,  as  to  which  I  shall  refer  somewhat  in  detail  a  little 
later — here  is  a  great  establishment  that  has  a  reputation  which  is 
world  wide.  There  is  no  shipyard  in  this  country  or  any  place  in  the 
world  where  boats  are  manufactured  that  the  men  connected  with 
them  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  are 
employed  there  now.  Its  output  has  been  by  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars,  and  through  all  these  years  there  never  has  been  one  word 
of  complaint  as  to  either  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  hours  of  labor 
from  the  organization  of  that  yard  down  to  to-day,  with  the  single 
exception  which  I  have  noted,  as  to  which  I  do  not  now  care  to  go  into 
detail.  It  involved  less  than  eight  hundred  men  out  of  an  army  of 
seventy-four  hundred. 

The  current  rate  of  wages  for  all  kinds  of  labor  have  been  paid,  so 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  case  which  I  have  stated,  there 
never  has  been  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company  until  to-day,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  any  friction  between  the  employers  and  the  employees, 
either  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  or  the  compensation  which  was  being 
received  by  the  laboring  men.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  managers 
of  that  yard  to  treat  men  as  men  and  pay  them  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  labor  which  they  are  able  to  perform. 

The  hours  of  labor  have  always  been  with  us  ten  hours  a  day — I  mean 
the  regular  hours — exceptin  cases  of  emergency;  and  whenever  mechan- 
ics have  desired  to  work  overtime  they  have  often  had  the  privilege  of 
doing  so,  and  received  therefor  added  compensation.  Ten  nours  a  day 
has  been  the  unit  of  a  day's  labor.  Now,  is  it  not  apparent,  upon  the 
mere  statement  of  the  proposition,  that  if  this  bill  shall  become  a  law, 
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so  that  upon  every  contract  which  we  have  with  the  Government  eight 
hours  shall  be  the  limit  of  labor,  the  very  moment  that  that  becomes  a 
law  an  element  of  friction  is  introduced,  to  say  the  least,  and  you  wiH 
stir  up  turmoil  and  trouble  and  friction  almost  without  end  I 

The  man  who  is  working  eight  hours  will  be  the  envy  of  the  man 
who  works  more,  and  if  you  undertake  to  make  a  discrimination  by 
paying  the  man  who  works  eight  hours  only  eight-tenths  of  the  amount 
you  pay  the  man  who  works  ten  hours,  you  will  have  friction  again, 
because  that  man  will  not  be  content  to  make  that  much  less  money. 

The  most  favored  workmen  at  the  yard  under  such  circumstances, 
of  course,  would  be  the  men  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  you  can  see  that  the  standard  fixed  for  those  workmen  would  have 
to  be  the  standard  for  all  the  other  men  in  the  vard,  and  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  carry  on  work  with  two  standards  of  time.  Every- 
body knows  the  sharpness  that  there  is  in  competition  in  every  grade 
of  work  to-day.  The  profits  which  are  made  by  the  great  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  country  are  not  by  large  profits  on  any  one  piece  of 
work,  but  by  moderate  or  small  profits  on  a  large  number  of  items  of 
work,  and  it  requires  more  genius  to  carry  on  one  of  those  enterprises 
to-day  than  was  required  in  the  management  of  a  similar  one  in  the 
way  m  which  business  was  done  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
System  without  friction  must  be  the  rule. 

Uniformity  of  time  and  of  wages  for  like  work  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  successful  operation  in  any  large  industrial  plant. 
'  That  is  oertain. 

The  character  of  the  work,  also,  makes  it  impossible  for  any  given 
set  of  men  to  be  confined  to  "  Government  work,"  as  such. 

Employees  work  upon  special  lines. 

When  a  ship  is  begun  at  our  yard — and  of  course  it  is  the  same  way 
at  other  yards — one  set  of  men  commences  the  work  at  the  laying  of 
the  keel,  and  following  up  the  superstructure  those  men  are  not 
retained  from  the  time  the  work  begins  until  the  ship  goes  overboard; 
but  the  men  are  changed,  one  set  of  men  working  to-day  on  one  class 
of  work,  and  then,  later  on  in  the  construction  of  that  ship,  another 
set  of  men  working  on  another  class  and  on  different  ships  building 
concurrently;  and  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  there  to  be  any 
distinction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  different  men  in  the  yard  if  this 
bill  shall  become  a  law,  unless  the  eight-hour  law  should  be  uniformly 
established. 

At  the  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the  committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress very  many  representatives  of  leading  industries  of  the  country 
came  before  you,  and  upon  this  point  the  managers  of  all  the  great 
establishments  which  have  appeared  have  asserted,  first,  that  work 
upon  Government  contracts  is  uniformly  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
that  similar  work  is  being  done  on  private  account;  that  is  to  say, 
taking  shipbuilding  as  an  illustration,  while  a  ship  being  constructed 
under  a  contract  for  the  Government  is  on  the  ways,  other  ships  gen- 
erally of  large  size  are  lying  on  similar  ways,  side  by  side  with  the 
Government  ship,  the  same  general  character  of  work  being  carried 
on  simultaneously  on  each.  A  lot  of  riveters,  for  instance,  are  fitting 
and  riveting  plates  upon  the  Government  ship.  They  perhaps  work 
or  finish  their  work  during  the  day  upon  that  ship;  immediately  they 
are  transferred  to  the  same  kind  of  work  upon  private  work  on  the 
adjoining  ways  and  proceed  with  that  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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Another  illustration:  In  the  working  of  plates  and  structural  iron 
and  the  like  by  subcontractors,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
these  articles  in  a  ship  which  is  the  subject  of  contract  between  the 
principal  contractor  and  the  Government,  work  upon  these  plates  and 
the  structural  iron  goes  along  hand  in  hand  with  and  as  a  part  of  die 
work  by  the  subcontractors  upon  similar  productions  for  others,  so 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  a  practical  way  to  work  continuously 
and  specifically  upon  a  ship  contract  for  the  Government,  independently 
of  work  of  a  similar  character  upon  merchant  ships  upon  private 
account  in  the  same  yard;  and  therefore  the  practical  operation  of 
this  bill  would  be  that  if  an  employee  of  our  yard,  or  under  any  of  our 
subcontractors,  worked,  say,  five  hours  in  any  one  day  upon  a  ship,  we 
could  not  exact  from  him,  nor  could  he  lawfully  perform  for  us  or  the 
subcontractor,  more  than  three  hours'  work  in  that  calendar  day  on 
private  work  without  subjecting  us  to  the  penalties  provided  in  this  bill. 

These  illustrations  may  be  found  multiplied  by  the  score  in  the 
records  of  the  hearings  before  you  two  years  ago,  and  they  establish 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  establish  different  lengths 
of  a  labor  day  in  any  industrial  plant. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  proposition, 
which  is  a  fundamental  one  before  you  now,  has  never  been  disputed 
by  any  of  the  astute  gentlemen  who  represent  "organized  labor  '  and 
who  favor  this  bill.  There  has  never  been  any  testimonv  with  refer- 
ence to  that,  and  no  man  has  had  the  assurance,  to  standi  before  this 
committee  and  assert  his  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.     Never;  so  far,  at  least. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  it  is  the  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  this  bill  outside  the  committee  to  secure  by  this 
legislation,  if  possible,  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  working 
day  in  all  private  work,  as  well  as  work  under  Government  contracts 
in  every  establishment  doing  both  kinds  of  work. 

I  desire  the  record  to  show  now  that  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
having  the  attention  of  this  committee  Mr.  Gompers  has  openly 
avowed  that  that  was  the  intention  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  this  bill,  and  one  of  the  hopes  that  they  indulged  in  with 
reference  to  it.     It  is  not  an  open  question. 

Again,  another  fact  is  established,  that  in  all  the  establishments, 
large  and  small,  doing  a  general  business  the  amount  of  "Govern- 
ment work"  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  private  work  simultane- 
ously carried  on  is  comparatively  small. 

While  the  Government  is  a  great  consumer  and  a  great  purchaser, 
it  is  only  one.  While  its  transactions  in  regard  to  shipbuilding  require 
the  expenditure  of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  expended  in  that  regard  is  small  as  compared  to  the 
amount  which  is  expended  by  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  other 
patrons  of  the  yard  in  the  merchant  marine  and  for  repairing  purposes; 
and  at  the  great  iron  works — without  being  authorized  to  speak  for 
any  of  those  establishments — it  occurs  to  me  to  say  that  testimony  has 
been  given  this  year  showing  the  immense  amount  of  work  which  is 
being  done  at  Bethlehem,  in  dollars  and  cents,  they  having  a  larger 
volume  of  work  than  any  other  iron  plant  in  the  country,  because  they 
have  a  contract  for  armor  as  well  as  for  the  great  forcings  which  go 
into  ships,  and  in  proportion  the  amount  of  that  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  comparatively  small.    In  the  Carnegie  company — while 

S.  Doc.  141 37  ;  
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I  have  not  the  figures,  I  think  I  remember  them  pretty  well — the  work 
of  last  year  amounted  to  something  like  250,000  tons  of  steel  per 
month,  and  less  than  5,000  tons  per  month  was  "Government  work.' 
Of  course,  it  is  a  factor  worth  keeping  in  mind,  and  the  Government 
could  not  get  along  without  it,  but  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
private  work  done  in  these  great  establishments  it  is  comparatively 
small.     The  fact  is  undisputed  as  I  have  stated  it. 

So  that  the  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  to  so  revolu- 
tionize the  workday  as  to  compel  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to 
eight  on  all  private  work,  or  to  cause  the  manufacturers  to  stop  taking 
Government  contracts  at  all;  and  this  is  true  of  every  industrial  estab- 
lishment where  the  managers  have  appeared  before  this  committee,  last 
Congress  or  this.  That  has  been  their  judgment  with  reference  to  it, 
and  the  figures  which  they  give  justify  the  belief.  Let  me  refer  to  a 
few  gentlemen  who  have  testified  to  this,  referring  now  to  the  reports 
of  the  hearings  before  this  committee  in  the  Fifty-si^th  Congress. 

Edward  C.  Jennings,  of  Spalding  &  Jennings  Company,  steel  manu- 
facturers, gun-barrel  steel,  for  Krag-JOrgensen,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
now  the  favored  arms  in  our  Army.  That  is  on  page  37  of  the  record, 
and  the  pages  which  I  shall  give  in  passing  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
volume  containing'  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  last  Congress.  On 
page  37  Mr.  Jennings's  statement  begins,  and  he  states  that  his  com- 
pany makes  about  15,000  tons  of  fine  steel  for  various  purposes,  and 
that  only  one-fifth  of  it  is  on  Government  account. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Handle,  of  the  Mew  York  Shipbuilding  Company ,  makes 
his  statement  on  pages  39  and  40.     He  says: 

If  we  have  to  restrict  ourselves  to  an  eight-hour  system,  I  say  it  is  impossible  to 


successfully  compete  with  the  yards  of  Europe.  I  know  it  from  positive  knowledge 
myself,  and  therefore  I  say  positively  that  this  bill,  should  it  ever  become  a  law, 
would  debar  us  from  ever  competing  with  the  shipyards  of  Europe;  and  that  is  what 
we  are  preparing  to  do  now  with  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  when  it 
goes  into  operation. 

And  he  goes  on  to  make  a  very  clear  and  lucid  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion which  nis  company  occupied  on  that  proposition,  which  occupies  six 
or  eight  pages  of  the  printed  record,  and  the  statement  he  made  is  more 
emphatic  than  anything  I  might  say,  because  he  speaks  with  absolute 
knowledge  with  reference  to  the  matter  about  which  he  was  talking; 
and  there  was  also  the  testimony  of  a  practical  shipbuilder  to  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp,  on  page  50;  Mr.  H.  D.  Booth,  on  page  56, 
of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company;  Mr.  C.  J.  Harrah,  page  65,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company;  Mr.  R.  W.  Davenport,  page  95, 
superintendent  Bethlehem  Steel  Company;  Mr.  J.  S<  Hyde,  page  112, 
Bath  Iron  Works  and  Hyde  Windlass  Company;  Mr.  W.  A.  Porter, 
page  123,  E.  W.  Bliss  Company  and  United  States  Projectile  Com 
pany ;  Mr.  William  Sellers,  page  129,  William  Sellers  Company,  tools, 
cranes.  Whitehead  torpedoes,  etc.;  California  Powder  Works,  page 
157;  Union  Iron  Works,  page  157,  shipbuilders;  Mr.  W.  E.  Corey, 
page  163,  superintendent  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  5,000  tons  United 
States,  250,000  tons  private,  etc. ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Campbell,  page,  186, 
general  manager  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company;  Mr.  F.  W.  Wood,  page 
194,  president  Maryland  Steel  Company;  ex-Senator  Arthur  Higgins, 
page  201,  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
shipbuilders;  Mr.  C.  M.  Dalley,  page  200,  Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
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Company,  cartridges  and  rifles;  Mr.  M.  li.  Sperry,  page  213,  Scofield 
Manufacturing  Company,  Connecticut,  brass  arsenal  supplies;  Mr.  W. 
W.  Hyde,  pages  222,  214,215;  several  manufacturing  companies,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  hoisting  machinery;  Spalding  &  Jennings  Co.,  letter, 
page  228;  letter  Continental  Iron  Works,  New  York,page  228,  ship- 
builders, large  forgings,  marine  boilers,  etc. ;  letter  W.  A.  Fletcher 
Company,  page  230;  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  North  River  Iron  Works;  let- 
ter New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  page  231,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
J.  L.  Mott Company,  page  232,  ironwork  generally;  Pratt  &  Whiting 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  page  233;  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  page  233;  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  page  234;  Tate 
&  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  page  234;  Sellers  Company,  let- 
ter, pace  237;  E.  W.  Bliss  Company;  United  States  Projectile  Com- 
Biny,  Tetter,  page  237;  Sanders,  Tracy  &  Clark,  page  240,  New 
ritain,  Conn.;  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  page  240; 
petition  of  40  manufacturing  companies  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
presented  by  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt,  doing  work  for  the  Government, 
protesting  against  the  bill,  page  241,  in  various  industries;  also,  like 
petitions  by  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt  of  37  firms  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  page 
242,  in  various  industries;  Cbe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Tor- 
rington,  Conn.,  page  243;  California  Powder  Works,  page  244; 
Scoville  Manufacturing  Company,  page  244,  shrapnel,  metal  cases, 
buttons,  etc.;  W.  H.  Bailey,  page  247,  seamless  tubes  for  condensers, 
etc.,  "none  are  carried  in  open  market — only  5  per  cent  of  our  work 
is  for  the  Government,"  see  page  247  as  to  size  and  number  regular 
stock  carried;  E.  S.  Gary,  page  317,  duck  clothes,  Baltimore  Mills 
and  Columbia  Mills  Company  JjR.  Cromwell,  page  317,  duck  clothes; 
David  H.  Carroll,  Baltimore,  page  318;  F.  A.  Pratt,  page  320,  machin- 
ery for  gun  making  (see  p.  321);  George  W.  Sage,  page  321,  struc- 
tural iron,  steel,  et£;  L.  C.  Grover,  Colt's  Armory,  Hartford,  Conn., 
page  322,  armv  and  navy  revolvers,  gun  carriages,  machine  guns, 
automatic  and  Gatling  guns;  Illinois  Steel  Company,  page  323. 

You  have  here,  gentlemen,  the  united  opinions  of  the  leaders  in  the 
manufacture  of  almost  all  classes  of  goods  made  in  the  Union  that  this 
bill  will  prove  disastrous  if  passed.  You  have  their  deliberate  judg- 
ments, the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based. 
You  have  the  testimony  of  all  these  gentlemen  to  the  same  effect,  cov- 
ering practically  every  phase  of  American  industry,  front  the  manu- 
facture of  spoons,  knives,  and  army  buttons,  and  so  on,  up  to  battle 
ships,  and  not  only  have  you  had  the  positive  and  direct  statements  of 
these  gentlemen,  out  what  they  uniformly  testified  to  has  never  been 
contradicted  by  a  soul  before  this  committee,  nor  has  any  man  raised 
his  voice  to  say  even  that  he  did  not  believe  their  statements;  not  one. 

What  is  eviaence  for,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  Why  do  you  invite  gentlemen 
to  come  here  and  make  statements  with  reference  to  this  sort  of  thing? 
It  is  a  matter  about  which  none  of  you  have  practical  knowledge,  I 
take  it.  From  my  acquaintance  with  this  committee,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset  of  these  observations,  the  committee,  as  a  committee  at  all  events, 
would  not  assume  in  a  case  of  such  apparent  importance  as  this  to  deal 
with  the  subject  without  an  investigation.  I  see  before  me  on  this 
committee  several  gentlemen  who  belong  to  the  same  profession  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected  with.  If  a  case  was  on  trial  which 
involved  the  life.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  yourself,  and  the  testimony  of 
these  witnesses  whose  names  I  have  in  this  paper,  which  I  have  not 
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taken  the  time  to  read  in  full,  should  come  and  testify  before  a  jury 
upon  questions  which  were  material  to  the  issue  being  tried,  as  to 
whether  you  should  be  hung  or  not,  and  their  testimony  was  as  direct 
upon  the  facts  affecting  your  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  crime  of  murder 
as  the  testimony  of  these  men  is  upon  all  these  industrial  questions,  no 
man  in  the  world  could  save  you  from  going  to  the  gallows.  None. 
Why  do  you  ask  these  gentlemen  to  come  here  and  give  you  the  benefit, 
first,  of  their  knowledge,  and,  second,  to  give  their  opinions,  and  if 
their  opinions  are  consonant  with  reason,  if  nobody  disputes  the  facts 
which  they  state  before  you — and  no  one  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  in  the 
row  on  the  othe  r  side  of  me  raises  his  voice  except  to  indulge  in  platitudes 
as  to  the  benefit  of  a  shorter  day  for  laboring  men — I  take  it,  so  far  as 
the  conclusion  is  concerned,  you  are  bound,  not  only  morally  but 
legally  bound,  as  members  of  Congress  legislating  for  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours,  to  take  the  statements  of  these  great  captains  of  industry  who 
come  here  and  who  have  done  more  good  iu  furnishing  honest  employ- 
ment, and  through  that  the  means  of  securing  the  fruits  thereof,  than 
all  the  labor  reformers  under  the  flag  could  do  in  a  thousand  years; 
you  are  bound  to  take  their  statements.  Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
trivial  thing,  of  less  weight  than  the  afr  that  is  blowing  around  the 
Capitol  to-aay,  when  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men  having 
millions  of  dollars  invested,  giving  this  country  a  position  in  the 
industrial  world  that  challenges  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations  every- 
where, and  giving  us  a  prosperity  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
equaled  since  the  country  had  an  existence — is  what  they  say  to  be 
treated  as  idle  breath,  which  men  respect  not?  This  committee  will 
not  so  regard  it,  I  venture  to  state.     • 

I  repeat,  you  have  had  here  before  you,  gentlemen,  and  have  now, 
the  united  opinions  of  the  leaders  in  the  manufacture  of  practically 
every  class  of  goods  made  in  this  Union  that  this  bill  will  prove  injuri- 
ous, if  not  disastrous,  to  many  of  these  different  industries,  if  it  shall 
be  passed.  You  have  their  deliberate  judgment  and  the  reasons  there- 
for, and  the  facts  upon  which  those  judgments  have  been  based,  and 
they  stand  uncontradicted  and,  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of  common 
knowledge  goes,  every  member  of  this  committee  knows  as  well  as  he 
knows  of  his  own  experience  that  those  men  speak  the  truth.  Nobody 
has  attempted  to  deny  the  facts  or  to  dispute  the  specific  conclusions 
which  haw  been  reached  by  this  committee  as  to  any  single  field  of 
industry  outside  of  the  great  iron  industries  where  this  continuous 
work  goes  on  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night. 

The  evidence  before  you  is  all  one  way.  the  witnesses  reliable  and 
speaking  with  knowledge,  and  no  attempt  nas  thus  far  been  made  to 
place  in  this  record  a  single  fact  or  an  opinion  of  an  employer  or  an 
employee  directly  interested  or  speaking  with  knowledge  that  this 
bill  will  not  be  a  misfortune  and  disastrous  in  every  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  nation. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  upon  which  the  argument  from  my  stand- 

Eoint  is  based.  I  desire  to  repeat,  in  a  most  respectful  way,  that  there 
as  been  no  discussion  whatever  by  the  friends  of  this  bill  since  the 
bill  has  been  pending,  as  to  the  bill  itself.  No  one  of  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  appearing  before  this  committee  has  so  far  addressed 
himself  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  either  as  to  its  policy  or  its  effect 
upon  established  manufacturing  industries.  Not  one  of  them  has 
deemed  it  worthy  to  notice  all  the  evidence  taken  before  this  commit- 
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tee  last  Congress,  either  then  or  now,  as  to  the  effects  of  this  bill, 
although  that  evidence  so  given  stands  uncontradicted  and  undisputed, 
either  as  to  detail  or  inference. 

First.  It  clearly  appears  that  in  all  the  industrial  establishments 
manufacturing  under  contract  goods  for  the  Government  the  amount 
of  such  contracts  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  private  work  simul- 
taneously carried  on  is  small.     This  has  not  been  denied. 

Second.  All  the  great  establishments  which  have  appeared  before 
you  on  this  hearing  have  asserted  that  work  upon  Government  contracts 
is  uniformly  carried  on  at  the  same  time  that  similar  work  is  being  done 
on  private  account,  and  the  business  impossibility,  the  business  imprac- 
ticability, of  the  system  which  would  have  to  be  carried  out  under  this 
bill  is  apparent;  and  as  I  have  already  adverted  to  it,  I  do  not  care 
now  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  other  branches  of  manufacture,  boiler 
making,  engines,  special  structural  ironwork,  in  fact,  in  every  indus- 
trial plant  doin^  Government  and  private  work. 

It  may  be  said  at  this  point  that  this  record,  as  well  as  common 
judgment,  determine  that  the  two  characters  of  work,  namely,  one  on 
contract  with  the  Government  upon  an  eight-hour  labor  day,  with  no 
right  to  extend  it  upon  any  business  emergency,  and  the  other  on 
private  contracts  on  a  longer  day — nine  or  ten  hours,  with  overtime 
privileges — can  not  be  carried  on  in  the  same  shop  simultaneously  as  a 
business  proposition.  This,  I  assume,  is  absolutely  certain,  and  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  testimony  which  has  been  given  before  this 
committee. 

Overtime  work  is  a  business  necessity  at  times.  Take  the  case  of 
putting  on  armor  plate  on  the  ship.  Some  of  these  great  pieces  of 
steel-—!  do  not  know  whether  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  are 
familiar  with  such  work  or  not;  I  assume  that  they  are  not — some  of 
the  great  armor  plates  upon  the  first-class  battle  ships,  such  as  the 
Virginia  or  the  Kearsa/rge,  the  Kentucky \  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois^  the 
Maine,  and  others  weigh  as  high  as  from  45  to  50  tons  in  one  piece. 
The  barbette  plates  on  the  Virginia  weigh  46£  tons  in  one  piece.  Now, 
you  take  one  of  these  enormous  plates — this  enormous  piece  of  steel 
nas  to  be  put  in  place — and  no  man  in  the  world  can  predict  just  how 
long  it  will  take  to  take  that  great  plate,  weighing,  in  round  numbers, 
50  tons,  from  the  pier  by  the  side  of  the  ship  where  it  is  lying,  hoist 
it  up  by  an  immense  crane,  put  it  in  the  proper  place  on  the  ship,  and 
secure  it  so  that  it  will  be  stable,  ready  for  the  ultimate  fastening  of 
it  to  the  ship. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  work  of  fastening  a  great  plate,  which 
weighs  50  tons,  in  position  on  a  ship  so  that  it  will  be  in  condition  to 
resist  the  impact  or  the  heavy  projectiles  which  may  be  hurled  against 
it  the  first  time  it  goes  into  battle  is  no  fool  job.  Nobody  can  tell  just 
how  long  it  will  take  to  do  that.  You  may  approximate  it,  but  you 
start  in  with  it  at,  say,  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  lunch 
hour,  and  start  your  crane,  get  your  chains  fastened,  and  hoist  it  up, 
the  whole  mass  weighing  50  tons,  at  one  lift,  to  be  placed  on  the  ship, 
and  somethings  happens — that  crane  does  not  work  just  right,  for 
instance — one  of  a  thousand  things  that  might  happen,  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  preparations  were  made — and  many  things  will  suggest 
themselves  to  gentlemen  doing  me  the  honor  to  listen — which  might 
interrupt  such  work,  and  which  are  liable  to  occur  and  interfere  with  it 
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There  has  never  been  a  time  daring  the  numerous  occasions  upon 
which  I  have  watched  such  things,  as  I  do  whenever  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, for  I  always  find  them  interesting — I  have  never  seen  an  occa- 
sion when  some  interruption  did  not  occur.  Suppose  the  calculation  is 
accurately  made  at  the  start  that  the  work  undertaken  will  be  done 
before  the  4  o'clock  whistle  blows,  and  something  happens  that  inter- 
feres and  interrupts  its  progress,  and  when  they  get  this  great  piece 
of  metal  up  into  place  it  does  not  exactly  fit  in  some  little  particular, 
or  two  rivet  holes  no  not  exactly  coincide  and  there  has  to  be  a  little 
change  made  in  that  respect,  something  has  to  be  done  to  fix  that  plate 
in  position  so  that  it  may  be  left;  but  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  has  arrived, 
ana  there  thd  thing  is,  50  or  75  men  engaged  in  that  operation,  and  the 
whistle  blows,  anait  costs  us  $250  to  go  on.  Every  man  there  is  will- 
ing to  go  on  and  complete  it  and  anxious  to  do  so,  because  every  man 
who  works  after  that  hour  gets  50  per  cent  extra  pay,  and  they  are 
glad  to  do  it  and  desire  to  do  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  prudence  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  any  superintendent  who  would  not  have  it  done  ought 
to  be  and  would  be  discharged,  and  yet  under  the  operation  of  this 
bill  when  the  whistle  blows  all  that  work  must  stop  immediately. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  again  to  the  question  of 
shifts  of  work,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  said  in  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks  before  this  committee.  Work  of  the  character  in 
which  I  am  interested  does  not  permit  of  the  changing  of  shifts  as  in 
the  great  iron  establishments.  It  is  not  continuous  work;  it  is  daylight 
work  and  that  only,  except  perhaps  around  the  shops,  or  something 
like  that.  No  industrial  establishment  such  as  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  ever  attempted  to  work  shifts  all  night  and  all  day,  and  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  do  it;  our  yards  are  not  lighted  for 
it,  they  do  not  do  it,  ana  it  is  not  a  matter  of  business  practice.  In 
the  great  blast  furnaces,  where  the  work  is  continuous  and  heavy,  and 
runs  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  the  work  has  to  be 
done  by  shifts,  but  it  is  not  so  with  any  of  these  establishments  outside 
of  the  great  iron  industries.  If  we  were  obliged  to  quit  at  the  end  of 
eight  hours,  and  get  another  shift  of  men,  that  shift  could  only  work 
during  the  few  remaining  hours  of  daylight,  which  might  run  two  or 
three  hours,  or  in  the  summer  time  possibly  three  or  four  hours,  and 
witnesses  have  testified  here,  as  the  members  of  the  committee  already 
know  without  their  testimony,  that  it  is  a  business  impracticability 
ever  to  get  men  to  work  on  a  shift  of  two  or  three  or  four  hours,  in 
any  business,  and  to  carry  them  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  force.  It 
is  practicably  impossible. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  further,  who  is  there  that  wants  an  eight  hour 
day  in  these  industries?  I  agree  that  there  is  room  for  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  men  at  the  iron  foundries;  where  the  labor  is  severe  and 
onerous,  there  is  some  reason  for  their  only  working  eight  hours.  1 
can  ajjree  as  to  that.  But  in  every  other  industry  that  is  named  in 
this  bill,  where  has  there  been  an  intimation  before  this  committee  that 
the  laboring  men  only  want  to  work  eight  hours  a  day?  Who  has 
spoken  for  them  saying  that  they  desire  that?  Nobody.  Has  there 
been  a  strike,  Mr.  Gompers — I  will  ask  you  to  answer  me  now  and 
here — within  the  last  two  years  at  any  of  these  establishments,  except 
in  the  great  iron  industries,  where  strikers  have  asked  for  less  than 
nine  hours  a  day? 

There  has  never  been  a  strike  at  the  shipyard  which  I  have  the  honor 
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to  represent  until  last  year.  Out  of  about  800  machinists  between 
four  and  five  hundred  struck,  and  the  only  request  they  had  presented 
was  for  nine  hours'  work  with  ten  hours'  pay.  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  strike  for  eight  hours,  and  I  inquired  as  to  all  the  rest — the  machin- 
ists'  strike  this  year  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  at  Neafie  &  Levy's,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  where  the  strike  was  in  a  way  successful,  ana  some 
other  places.  I  have  never  heard  yet  of  a  single  case  connected  with 
the  industries  such  as  are  affected  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  except 
the  iron  industry,  where  the  workingmen  requested  a  reduction  of 
hours  to  less  than  nine,  and  I  assert  it  as  a  fact  in  regard  to  our  own 
works. 

In  regard  to  Neafie  &  Levy's  yard,  they  have  a  nice  yard  on  the 
Delaware  River,  below  Philadelphia,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have 
done  any  very  large  work  for  the  Government  or  anybody  else.  It  is 
a  good  yard,  but  they  were  not  able,  apparently,  to  withstand  the 
pressure  brought  upon  them  by  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  strikers 
to  compel  a  cessation  of  their  work,  and  they  yielded  and  conceded 
nine  hours  a  day  as  a  working  day,  as  I  understand.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  men  they  employed.  The  testimony  before  you  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  immediately  upon  the  success  of  that  strike  their  best 
workmen  left  and  came  up  to  Cramps'  and  sought  employment, 
because  they  did  not  desire  to  work  less  than  ten  hours  ana  earn  ten 
hours'  pay. 

Mr.  MgCammon.  It  was  a  nine  and  a  half  hour  day  that  they  struck 
for. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  thought  it  was  nine  hours;  it  was  a  reduction.  The 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the  reduction,  many  of  the 
best  men,  have  come  to  the  Cramp  yards  and  worked  ten  hours  a  day 
and  are  working  there  to-day. 

Are  these  gentlemen  who  sit  here  authorized  to  represent  these 
270,000  to  300,000  employees  who  are  interested  as  employees  under 
the  industries  affected  by  this  bill?  They  do  not  assume  to  be.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  from  any  of  the  representatives  of  organized  labor 
that  they  assumed  to  speak  except  for  those  whose  credentials  they 
possess,  and  which  are  contained  in  this  report  of  last  year  before  you, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  presently.  Certainly  they  are  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  employees  at  the  Newport  News  yard,  and  the  1,300  men 
of  the  Sterling  Boiler  Works,  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  or  for  the 
l,700*men  employed  by  John  F.  Hyde  and  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  at 
Bath,  in  Maine,  or  for  the  employees  of  150  or  200  of  these  employers 
whose  testimony  I  have  referred  to  in  the  earlier  stage  of  this  address. 

They  do  not  assume  to  be  authorized  to  speak  tor  them.  I  come 
now  to  a  phase  of  this  question  that  seemed  to  give  certain  members 
of  this  committee  some  trouble,  and  that  is  that  there  is  something  of 
a  saving  character  in  this  bill,  in  this  proviso  that  it  shall  not  apply  to 
goods  which  are  bought  in  the  open  market.  As  to  that  I  submit  these 
observations:  The  provision  of  the  bill  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  such 
materials  or  articles  as  may  be  usually  bought  in  the  open  market  does 
not  relieve  from  the  general  situation  brought  about  by  the  bill,  for 
such  materials  are,  comparatively,  very,  very  small  in  amount. 

At  the  moment,  outside  of  some  items  of  stationery  and  very  small 
matters  such  as  that,  nothing  practically  occurs  to  me,  and  as  to  this 
provision  in  this  bill  my  position  may  be  stated  in  this  way: 

Goods  purchased  in  the  open  market,  which  when  manufactured  for 
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sale  would  go  into  the  open  market  for  sale,  would  not  come  within  the 
operation  of  this  bill.  That  is  to  say,  take  a  common  lead  pencil  or 
penholder  or  one  of  the  many  other  small  things  that  the  Government 
ouys  as  supplies  without  special  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  made.  The  manufacturer  making  these  articles  contracts  with  the 
Government  for  5,000  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  he  is  already 
making  for  general  sale.  1  do  not  think  that  case  would  come  within 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.     Let  me  be  understood,  for  this  is  the 

Erecise  point,  that  it  is  only  when  specific  things  are  contracted  for  to 
e  delivered  as  a  product  that  this  bill  does  apply,  and  then  it  does 
apply  not  only  to  the  first  contractor,  but  to  every  subcontractor,  when 
his  product  is  bargained  for  and  produced  with  reference  specially  to 
the  original  contract.  Not  only  work  done  upon  the  principal  thing, 
but  upon  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  is  within 

I  have  some  observations  somewhat  in  line  with  what  I  have  said 
to-day  that  I  will  not  go  into  now,  but  will  content  myself  with  add- 
ing them  in  the  record.  But  for  illustration  take,  for  instance,  a 
case  that  I  referred  to  last  year.  The  committee  will  remember  that 
the  agent  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  his  special  matter  was  the  manufacture  of  tubes  of  various 
kinds  for  the  Government,  which  he  furnished  for  condensers  and 
such  like.  These  special  pipes  for  condensers  he  furnishes  under  con- 
tract to  go  into  the  Government  ships,  and  they  are  put  in  by  the  differ- 
ent shipyard  companies.  We  make  the  condensers,  but  the  tubes  are 
always  bought  from  somebody  else.  There  is  not  a  shipyard  in  this 
country  that  makes  the  condenser  tubes  of  its  own  condensers,  and 
whenever  the  condensers  are  made  they  are  made  upon  orders  and 
are  never  sold  in  the  open  market. 

You  can  not  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  for  the  condensers  of 
these  great  ships  a  set  of  tubes  already  made.  Specifications  have  to 
be  provided,  shapes  and  sizes  have  to  be  stated,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  tney  are  manufactured  with  reference  to  the  particular 
ship.  The  condensing  tubes  are  made  with  special  reference  to  the 
condenser  and  the  ship  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  therefore 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  They  are  not  "  open-market" 
goods. 

In  that  connection  only  day  before  yesterday  I  happened  to  go  over 
to  the  stationery  room  to  get  something  and  I  noticed  these  envelopes 
and  this  paper.  Every  member  uses  them.  They  are  the  regular 
House  of  Representative  stationery. 

These  envelopes  and  this  paper  look  as  though  they  belonged  to  a 
common  supply  and  as  though  they  were  bought  in  the  open  market 
They  are  stationery,  white  paper,  white  envelopes,  and  the  usual 
printing,  "House  of  Representative,  Washington,  D.  G,"  and  on  the 
inside  a  simple  legend.  But  this  very  stationery  comes  under  the 
operation  of  this  bill.  Why?  Because  it  is  not  ordinary  printing;  it 
is  raised  lettering,  embossing,  printed  by  an  engraved  sunken  die,  and 
the  contract  for  this  is  made  with  a  man — I  do  not  know  who  he  is — 
but  the  keeper  of  the  stationery  room  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
told  me  that  it  was  gotten  undei  contract  and  furnished  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman,  it  is  not  made  by  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  It  is  secured  by  contract,  and  in 
the  mill  where  this  paper  is  made  it  would  probably  bear  the  same  rela- 
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tion  to  the  general  output  of  the  establishment  that  a  cent  would  to  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  yet  the  owner  of  that  mill  contracting  for  that 
stationery  stands  to  pay  $5  a  day  for  every  man  in  it  working  over 
eight  hours,  and  so  on  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  things  all  the 
way  down.  You  had  the  matter  before  you  last  year,  about  the  men 
who  make  buttons  for  the  Army;  those  buttons  have  a  special  stamp 
upon  them  and  are  different  from  any  other  buttons.  We  had  two 
button  makers,  I  think,  from  your  country,  Mr.  Henry,  or  somewhere 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  they  said  that  the  amount  they  made 
for  the  Government  as  compared  to  the  whole  output  was  very  small, 
and  that  the  Government  work  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  work  on 
the  rest  of  the  bottoms  that  were  being  made. 

Another  man  was  here  who  made  cutlery  fbr  the  Navy,  and  he  said 
that  the  knives  that  he  furnished  were  of  some  specific  form  or  shape 
and  had  something  different  from  other  knives  sold  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  so,  but  he  testified  to  it-  and 
nobody  has  ever  disputed  it.  Another  man  was  making  lanterns  for 
the  use  of  the  Navy,  and  every  lantern  that  is  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  is  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  or 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  officers;  and  these  lanterns  go 
hand  in  hand  through  tha  shops  with  the  others;  and  so  on,  with  all 
the  different  appliances. 

Mr.  Rhea.  What,  then,  Judge,  would  this  mean  in  your  opinion: 
44  Or  for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market, 
whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not'" 

Mr.  Payson.  It  means,  I  think,  exactly  what  it  says,  and  nothing 
more:  u Things  bought  in  the  open  market,  whether  they  are  made  to 
conform  to  certain  specifications  or  not."  As,  for  instance,  lead  pen- 
cils or  penholders.  This  penholder  might  be  ordered.  The  tip  here  is 
of  rubber,  and  this  piece  is  of  wood,  and  the  style  could  be  specified, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  pen  should  be  held  so  and  so.  The  specifi- 
cation might  call  for  that  penholder  specifically,  giving  just  what  it 
should  be.  If  a  manufacturer  is  making  that  same  kind  of  a  pen- 
holder to  go  into  the  market  to  be  sold  generally,  the  bill  does  not 
apply,  but  if  the  specifications  go  on  to  say  that  upon  every  piece  of 
rubber  shall  be  the  words,  "The  United  States  Government,"  or  the 
" Declaration  of  Independence,"  or- any  special  fabrication,  such  a 
stipulation  is  an  entire  change  in  the  article  so  far  as  its  being  of  the 
kind  ordinarily  sold  in  open  market  is  concerned. 

Any  substantial  portion  of  the  construction  of  the  article  which  is 
made  to  conform  to  specifications,  which  is  not  common  to  that  on  sale 
in  the  "  open  market,  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  whether 
it  be  a  penholder  or  a  battle  ship,  in  my  judgment.  I  do  not  see  any 
escape  from  it.  Take  the  legend  upon  this  paper  in  my  hand.  The 
paper  is  found  in  the  market,  and  envelopes  of  the  same  size  and 
quality,  but  the  distinctive  character  of  it  is  that  it  is  printed  with 
embossed  letters  "House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C," 
different  from  anything  else.  Of  course,  it  is  stationery,  ana  you  can 
go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  stationery,  but  you  can  not  buy  that, 
and  when  this  special  work  is  done  in  the  paper  mill,  it  is  done  with 
special  reference  to  the  contract  which  the  agents  have  for  that  spe- 
cific article  for  the  United  States,  as  to  style,  shape,  and  character  of 
printing,  and  so  forth,  which  shall  be  put  upon  it.  That  is  what  I  think 
this  provision  means.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  escape  from  it. 
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That  leads  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  logical  way,  to  say  that  suppose 
it  is  true,  as  claimed  by  these  manufacturers,  that  if  they  are  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  giving  up  the  small  percentage  of  Government  work 
or  coming  down  to  an  eignt-hour  day  for  their  entire  establishments, 
they  would  have  to  accept  the  first  alternative  and  give  up  the  Govern- 
ment work.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
the  Government  then  ?  I  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
no  great  enterprise  that  the  Government  would  undertake  to  carry  on, 
or  that  it  would  be  possible  for  it  to  carry  on,  to-day,  this  year,  next 

irear,  or  in  the  next  four  or  five  years.  It  would  require  the  estab- 
ishment  by  the  Government  of  these  great  plants  to  ao  its  own  work. 

That,  of  course,  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  seriously  argue  in 
favor  of.  We  had  it  before  Congress,  I  remember,  at  no  very  remote 
day,  on  the  question,  which  was  a  somewhat  vexed  one,  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's manufacturing  its  own  armor  plate  for  its  vessels.  The 
claim  was  made  that  the  ironmasters  were  getting  too  much  money 
out  of  the  contracts;  that  the  prices  they  were  charging  were  extor- 
tionate, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  a  great  many  men.  very  hon- 
estly 1  have  no  doubt,  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  its  own  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  its  own  armor;  but 
when  they  came  to  look  into  the  matter  and  find  out  what  the  cost 
would  be,  and  to  consider  the  limited  amount  of  the  output,  it  was 
seen  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable  for  the  Government  to  conduct 
a  plant  of  that  kind,  and  the  project  was  finally  abandoned,  and  there 
was  an  abatement  of  the  price  on  armor,  I  believe. 

That  is  one  single  instance  of  an  emphasized  character  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  jjreat  many  members  of  Congress,  the  Government  would 
nave  been  justified  in  having  its  own  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
specialty,  armor  plate;  but  after  a  full  investigation  it  was  concluded 
best  not  to  attempt  it. 

To  bring  the  application  of  the  principle  down  to  something  smaller, 
take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  The 
Government  could  not  attempt  to  erect  one  of  its  public  buildings 
without  the  aid  of  the  contract  system. 

It  would  seem  possible,  upon  suggestion,  that  you  could  go  into  the 
market,  buy  your  structural  iron  for  beams,  girders,  roof  supports, 
and  so  forth,  but  the  answer  is  that  those  things  are  not  made  for  the 
open  market,  but  must  be  specially  contracted  for  and  made  for  the 
places  to  which  they  are  to  go.  You  can  not  go  into  the  open  market 
and  buy  all  the  steel  and  iron  used  in  a  modern  structure  the  same  as 
you  would  go  down  on  Ninth  street  and  buy  peanuts.  You  have  to 
determine  what  you  want — the  architect  has  to  determine  that — and 
then  special  contracts  have  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  plans 
determined  upon.  The  Government  could  not  do  it  if  it  wanted  to. 
and  it  should  not  attempt  to  if  it  can  get  what  it  wants  cheaply  and 

{)romptly.  This  Government,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  nas  fol- 
owed  the  right  principle  from  its  foundation  down  to  to-day  in  depend- 
ing upon  the  contract  system  for  its  needs,  unless  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  it  should  do  its  work  itself. 

The  Government  as  a  customer  is  an  inducement  to  men  of  capital 
and  men  of  means  and  men  of  brains  to  build  up  these  great  estab- 
lishments so  that  the  Government's  needs  may  be  supplied,  and  with 
out  the  responsibility  and  the  annoyances  ana  the  failures  that  would 
result  if  the  Government  undertook  it.     Of  course  I  am  not  unaware 
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that  we  run  a  great  printing  office  on  North  Capitol  street,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town;  but  that  is  an  absolute  necessity,  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  The  necessity  for  that  can  not  be  denied,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  confessed  that  there  is  not  a  first-class  printing  establishment  in 
the  Union  but  could*  duplicate  the  work  done  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  very  much  less  cost.  That  is  confessed  by  every- 
body; but  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  such  that  the  Government 
should  have  control  of  a  great  printing  establishment,  in  order  that  it 
may  have  its  work  done  at  the  very  minute  that  it  is  desired  and 
under  its  own  directions.  We  have  to  have  our  navy-yards,  properly 
enough,  and  they  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

For  great  manufacturing,  however,  the  policy  of  this  Government 
ought  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  encourage  rather  than  to  discourage 
these  great  industrial  establishments,  because  nothing  can  be  done  bet- 
ter than  is  done  by  them  for  the  Government  to-day.  Why,  the  sys-. 
tern  of  inspection  of  anything  that  the  Government  needs,  from  a  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  a  ship,  is  as  rigid  as  the  ingenuity  of  Government  offi- 
cers can  devise.  Nobody  knows  that  more,  to  their  sorrow  oftentimes; 
than  the  great  manufacturers.  The  naval  constructor  goes  about  and 
says:  "That  is  wrong;  take  it  off."  "That  piece  of  iron  is  not  put  on 
in  the  right  place.  I  ou  don't  get  another  dollar  paid  until  you  replace 
it."  And  you  have  to  submit  to  that.  The  inspections  are  rigid,  and 
the  Government  gets  the  best  results  under  that  system  that  it  could 
possibly  get.  Then,  again,  take  another  thing.  There  are  many  neces- 
sary appliances  that  the  Government  has  to  have  and  that  it  can  not 
get  along  without  which  are  patented  appliances. 

For  instance,  if  you  undertake  to  build  a  ship  there  is  not  an 
improved  boiler  to-day  that  you  can  get  unless  you  get  it  from  a  man 
who  has  a  patent,  except  the  old  Scotch  boiler  that  nobody  uses  any 
more.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company.  A  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company  is  found  in  this 
book  at  page  148,  and  pages  148  and  149.  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  to  read  4t.  The  substance  of  it  is  this:  They  are  the  manufactur- 
ers of  what  is  known  as  the  Nicklauss  water  tube  boiler.  I  may  say 
here  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that  there  is  only  one  type 
of  boiler  the  Navy  Department  will  now  let  go  into  a  Government 
ship,  and  that  is  what  is  known  as  the  water  tube  boiler,  all  of  which 
are  made  under  patents  from  the  United  States  Government.  There 
are  only  three  of  them  which  receive  the  approval  of  the  Government. 
One  is  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  the  second  is  tne  Nicklauss,  and  the  third 
is  the  Hohenstein. 

The  Navy  Department  have  recently  approved  that,  because  of  tests 
which  were  macte  in  this  city.  One  of  these  three  kinds  of  boilers  is 
the  only  kind  the  Navy  Department  to-day  will  authorize  the  con- 
tractor to  put  into  a  ship.  Mr.  Stettinius,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Stirling  Boiler  Company,  in  a  letter  to  this  committee  says,  in  sub- 
stance,  that  they  make  these  boilers  and  consider  them  the  best  that 
are  made,  that  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  are  in  use  in  the  British  navy.  He  says  in  this  letter  that 
the  volume  of  business  they  have  for  the  Government  is  relatively 
small,  and  that  the  price  for  the  boilers  which  they  name  to  contractors 
is  almost  at  cost,  because  of  the  advertisement  which  they  receive  by 
having  their  boilers  used  in  Government  ships,  it  is  no  small  adver- 
tisement for  a  manufacturer  to  have  his  product  admitted  to  be  of  such 
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superior  excellence  that  it  is  adopted  by  the  Government  in  its  work. 
They  desire  the  advertising  and  take  the  contract  at  a  low  price  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  it.  They  say  that  if  the  alternative  is  presented 
of  being  compelled  to  take  this  bill  and  operate  under  it,  they  simply 
will  have  to  go  out  of  business  with  the  Government 

In  this  record  is  the  testimony  of  another  firm  in  New  York  who 
make  condenser  tubes.  In  all  of  these  great  battle  ships  the  pressure 
is  high  pressure,  and  the  steam  is  reduced  by  condensers.  There  is 
not  a  plant  in  this  country  that  undertakes  to  make  its  own  condenser 
tubes.  Every  one  of  them  for  ships  for  the  Navy  is  bought;  con- 
tracted for,  and  manufactured  with  reference  to  certain  specifications 
prepared  in  the  Navy  Department.  These  people  say  that  the  amount 
of  business  which  they  do  with  the  Navy  Department  is  so  relatively 
small  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  and  they  had  to  come  down 
to  an  eight-hour  day  for  Government  work,  they  will  simply  say,  and 
necessarily  so,  that  they  can  not  do  the  work. 

A  third  client  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  is  the  Hyde  Wind- 
lass Company,  of  Bath,  Me.  These  people  make  what  are  recognized 
to-day  in  our  Navy  and  in  the  British  navy  and  in  the  German  navy 
the  best  type  of  hoisting  appliances  and  windlasses  known  in  the  world. 
They  stand  at  the  head  of  their  business,  and  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
windlasses  and  hoisting  appliances  used  in  the  Navy  to-day  come  from 
the  shops  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  or  the  Hyde  Windlass  Comjmny,  in 
Bath,  Me.  And  yet  Mr.  Hyde  is  on  record  before  this  committee  as 
saying  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  they  can  do  no  more  business  for 
the  Government.  He  says  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
for  shorter  working  hours,  and  that  they  voluntarily  came  down  to  the 
nine-hour  day.  I  know  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  shorter  hours  if 
they  can  be  made  general;  but  he  says:  "If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  I 
will  have  to  abide  by  it,  but  it  means  that  I  can  do  no  more  business 
for  the  Government.  1  can  not  do  it,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  I  do 
not  say  this  as  a  threat,  but  simply  as  a  business  proposition." 

All  the  manufacturers  say  they  can  not  undertake  to  work  one  set 
of  men  eight  hours  a  day  and  another  set  ten  hours,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  segregate  them,  and  therefore  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
they  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  with  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment then  would  necessarily  be  driven  to  do  something  else.  What 
else  ?  Make  them  itself.  But  it  could  not  do  that,  especially  the  water- 
tube  boilers,  as  they  are  all  made  under  patents  protected  by  the  same 
power  that  proposes  to  enact  this  bill  into  a  law.  I  mean  it  could  not 
be  done  legally,  although  you  might  have  the  power  to  do  it. 

Now,  to  generalize.  First,  there  is  not  an  industry  which,  by  any 
construction  of  this  bill,  would  be  affected  by  it  but  that  deserves  con- 
sideration at  your  hands  rather  than  adverse  legislation.  There  is  not 
a  man  connected  with  any  of  the  industries  affected  by  the  operation  of 
this  bill  who  has  not  testified  that  if  you  undertake  to  introduce  into 
the  existing  condition  of  their  manufacturing  the  eight-hour  day  that 
it  will  not  only  amount  to  a  disrupting  of  their  business  and  serious 
injury  to  it,  but  that  Miey  do  not  see  how  they  could  do  work  for  the 
Government. 

Every  man  who  ha^  testified  on  that  subject  testifies  to  it,  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  these  are  the  great  industries  which  have  been  built 
up  for  the  purposes  of  shipbuilding,  and  it  has  been  done  practically  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Government.    Our  money  has  gone  into  these 
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great  plants  because  we  thought  and  believed  we  would  be  encouraged 
by  the  Government  in  the  performance  of  Government  work.  Our 
relation  with  the  Government  has  begun  since  my  connection  with  the 
company  as  counsel  began,  for  the  hrst  contract  we  got  was  for  the 
building  of  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Kentucky.  No  ship  of  any  size  had 
ever  been  built  at  that  time  by  us.  Mr.  Herbert,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  will  tell  you  what  the  reduction  of  price  was  by  reason 
of  the  competition  introduced  into  the  shipbuilding  industries  by  the 
Newport  News  Ship  Building  and  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  near  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Payson.  Over  a  million  dollars  at  one  bid.  We  have  been 
encouraged  ever  since,  and  we  have  never  turned  out  a  piece  of  work 
that  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been 
good  enough  to  say  that  the  Illinois  was  better  than  anything  of  its 
type  that  was  ever  made  in  this  country.  I  remember  that  after  the 
trial  trip  of  the  Illinois  Admiral  O'Neill,  putting  his  hand  almost  aflfec- 
tionately  upon  the  photograph  of  the  ship,  said:  "There  is  the  finest 
fighting  machine  in  the  world." 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  he  said  the  same  thing  about  the  Iowa. 

Mr.  Payson.  Undoubtedly;  but  the  Iowa  was  built  in  earlier  days, 
and  doubtless  when  the  Iowa  was  completed  she  was  the  best.  I  do 
not  know  about  that  I  am  simply  saying  that  we  have  been  giving 
this  country,  by  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  of  cash,  the  best 
product  that  could  be  secured,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  cap- 
tain of  industry  that  I  ever  knew,  a  man  against  whom  I  have  never 
heard  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  movement  on  the  other  side 
say  a  word.  I  remember  once  when  he  said  to  me,  in  his  office  in  New 
York,  "1  have*  under  my  hand  to-day  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
laboring  men,  and  have  never  had  a  strike."  There  never  was  a  strike 
in  any  field  in  which  he  was  engaged,  except  a  sympathetic  strike  dur- 
ing the  great  railroad  strike  beginning  in  Chicago. 

There  are  ten  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  plant,  which  fur- 
nishes labor  for  thousands  of  men.  We  have  to-day  over  8,000  men 
upon  the  pay  roll,  and  hope,  by  the  1st  day  of  January,  to  have  over 
10,000.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  brushed  away  with  a  breath  because 
gentlemen  come  here  and  say  "an  eight- hour  day  will  increase  the 
output  and  you  can  make  more  money  out  of  it;  if  you  only  knew  your 
business  you  would  adopt  it  at  once."  It  is  not  an  establishment  that 
can  be  run  that  way. 

You  are  presenting  another  alternative.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a 
law,  there  can  not  be  a  Government  building  erected  in  this  country  by 
the  Government  itself.  There  is  not  a  Government  building  in  this 
country  to-day  of  which  the  shell  is  not  structural  iron;  I  mean 
modern  buildings.  The  days  of  brick  and  stone  construction  are 
over;  steel  and  iron,  lightness,  strength,  and  economy  of  space  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  great  partition  walls  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Capitol  to-day.  In  every  public  building  constructed  to-day,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Department,  the  frame  is  of  structural  iron  that 
is  to  be  made  with  special  reference  to  the  specifications  in  connection 
with  that  building,  and  the  "open-market"  rule  does  not  apply  to  it. 
You  can  not  go  into  the  market  anywhere  and  buy  iron  beams  and 
such  columns  for  a  building  like  the  post-office  or  for  any  public 
building  that  the  Government  will  erect.    You  have  got  to  get  them 
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from  somebody  on  contract,  and  they  can  not  be  bought  in  the  open 
market* 

You  will  doubtless  hear  from  Mr.  Gompers,  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  argument,  observations  upon  the  deplorable  condition  of  these 
men  who  are  working  ten  hours  a  day  under  dirty,  grimy  conditions, 
with  black  and  dirt  on  their  skin  and  clothes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  wish  that  every  man  who  works  for  a  living  could  have  as  good 
clothes  and  as  good  a  shirt  as  Mr.  Gompers  wears,  or  as  I  wear,  but 
under  the  economical  conditions  in  this  country  they  can  not  all  do  it 

Every  iron  man  who  has  come  here  has  testified  to  you  that  his  out- 
put of  Government  work  is  relatively  small,  and  that  if  the  alternative 
is  presented  of  adopting  the  eight-hour  day  or  giving  up  the  Govern- 
ment work  the  Government  work  will  have  to  go.  The  figures  are 
given  here.  The  Carnegie  people  and  the  Bethlehem  people  have 
given  the  tonnage,  which  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  work  that  is 
done  in  those  plants,  even  when  you  include  the  great  deliveries  of 
armor  which  go  into  the  battle  ships. 

Then  how  is  the  Government  going  to  get  this  material  ?  Start  a 
mill  of  its  own?  Why?  For  economical  purposes?  No;  because  you 
are  getting  it  cheaper  than  they  get  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Will  you  get  better  product?  No.  Why  should  you  want  to  do  it? 
This  has  not  gotten  to  be  a  government  yet  where  the  Government 
ought  to  undertake,  even  from  motives  of  economy,  to  interfere  with 
the  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  industries  which  properly 
belong  to  and  should  remain  with  the  people  themselves.  It  has  not 
gotten  to  that  pass,  and  it  never  will  and  never  should.  Surrounded 
by  the  safeguards  of  inspection  and  reserve  payments,  under  its  con- 
tracts it  gets  the  best  goods  that  can  be  turned  out;  that  is  conceded 
everywhere.  It  gets  them  cheaply;  that  is  confessed.  But,  simply 
that  men  may  work  only  eight  hours  instead  of  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day, 
you  are  asked  to  impose  upon  these  industries  burdens  which  they  can 
not  bear. 

^  I  say  in  conclusion  that  this  legislation  is  entirely  wrong  on  prin- 
ciple. It  is  an  attempt  to  do  by  indirection  what  Congress  has  no 
power  whatever  to  do  directly;  that  is,  to  compel  an  eight-hour  day 
in  private  workshops  because  in  these  workshops  there  are  some  articles 
being  constructed  of  which  ultimately  the  Government  shall  be  the 
owner. 

Therefore  I  say  that  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  embody  such  a  proposition  into  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  as  a  consumer  the  Government  should  put  itself 
in  a  position  where  it  can  have  what  it  desires  cheaply,  speedily.  It 
goes  under  the  contract  system  in  all  its  general  needs,  and  it  can  not 
get  what  it  needs  in  any  other  way,  for  it  is  practically  impossible,  as 
a  business  proposition,  for  the  Government  to  manufacture  what  it 
needs  in  the  way  of  supplies 

No  one  representing  this  Government  as  a  consumer  or  a  purchaser 
approves  this  bill,  so  far  as  is  known.  There  is  no  indorsement  of  it 
by  any  of  the  Cabinet  officers  of  the  Government  What  I  urge 
before  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is  that  all  legislation  should 
be  based  on  practical  ideas  rather  than  sentimental  abstractions,  such 
as  have  thus  far  been  presented  to  you  by  friends  of  this  measure,  and 
that  no  unfriendly  legislation  against  great  industrial  establishment* 
should  be  countenanced  by  Congress. 
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Mr.  Hatden.  Id  connection  with  the  supplemental  statement  which 
Mr.  Dinkey  filed  in  reply  to  that  filed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  I  desire  to 
file  a  telegram  from  people  mentioned  in  that  list,  denying  the  state- 
ment. 

The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Maryland  Steel  Company, 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.t  December  11, 1909. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  desire  to  appear  before  committee  on  eight-hoar  bill,  bat  can  not  do  so  until 
after  holiday  recess.    Can  we  have  opportunity  then?    As  bill  now  stands  practically 
prohibits  undertaking  Government  work. 

F.  W.  Wood, 

ABOTTMEHT  OF  JAMES  DTJNCAH. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  an  industry,  or  a  branch  of  industry,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  come  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  is  perhaps  as  impor- 
tant to  the  country  as  any  of  the  shipbuilding  industries,  and  affects 
the  Government  as  much  financially  as  the  building  of  ships. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  building  trades,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that,  although  there  are  many  men  employed  in  contracting  for  the 
Government  in  the  erection  or  its  buildings,  none  of  them  have  come 
here  protesting  against  this  bill.  A  great  many  of  them  have  had 
experience  with  their  men  working  eight  hours  a  day  and  know  the 
value  of  it,  and  they  have  better  sense  than  to  come  here  and  ask  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  reject  an  eight-hour  bill. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  possible  for  me  to  attend  these  hearings  much 
more  regularly  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  recently,  because,  for  some 
years  past,  I  have  been  living  in  the  city  of  Boston.  I  was  there  tem- 
porarily. I  remember  one  moaning  of  attending  a  hearing  there  when 
one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  who  has  addressed  this  committee — I  refer 
to  Judge  McCammon  or  Judge  Payson;  both  of  them  have  been  con- 
stant in  their  attendance  at  these  hearings  for  a  good  while,  so  that  we 
workingmen  know  them;  one  of  them,  I  am  not  sure  which,  but  I 
think  perhaps  it  was  Judge  McCammon — taunted  me  by  saying  that 
if  there  was  so  much  virtue  in  an  eight-hour  day,  why  don't  you  have 
your  organization  to  get  an  eight-hour  day  everywhere,  and  thereby 
exemplify  your  idea?  1  felt  somewhat  cut  up  over  that,  for  this  rea 
son:  1  had  always  expected  that  our  Government  should  be  the  leader 
in  everything  that  was  fair,  iust,  and  right.  But,  however,  I  took 
their  advice  and  went  out  ana  advocated  in  my  trade  an  eight-hour 
working  day,  and  at  the  present  time  the  granite  cutters  in  the  country 
are  working  an  eight-hour  day  upon  Government  work  and  upon  indi- 
vidual work,  and  there  is  not  one  contractor  in  the  country  who  felt  a 
bit  of  interference  with  his  business  in  the  transformation. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  they  getting  as  much  for  eight  hours'  work 
as  they  got  for  longer  hours! 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  get  more  for  eight  hours  now  than  we  did  a  few 
years  ago  for  ten.  You  will  find  that  the  Government  buildings  are 
being  erected  at  the  present  time  for  less  money  than  they  were  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Senator  Dolliver.  When  the  change  was  made  did  the  eight  hours 
carry  the  same  pay  that  had  previously  been  paid  for  ten  hours? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  When  we  dropped  our  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to 
nine  we  practically  threw  off  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  on  our  wages,  but 
in  a  year  or  so  afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  transformation  was  made, 
we  got  our  wages  back  again.  In  the  meantime  the  employer  found 
that  the  output  was  increased,  and  by  and  by  all  of  them  got  together 
and  we  received  the  same  wages  for  a  nine-hour  day  that  we  had 
received  for  ten  hours.  When  the  change  came  from  nine  to  eight  it 
was  practically  the  same  thing.  It  was  about  ten  years  ago  when  the 
final  change  came.  It  took  place  in  1900 — so  that  it  has  only  been 
four  years  since  our  friends  threw  that  taunt  at  me — and  when  the 
final  change  came  the  minimum  rate  was  about  five  cents  per  day 
more  than  we  had  received  as  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  ten  hours. 

Judge  Payson  wants  to  make  this  committee  believe  that  the  build- 
ing of  ships  is  the  only  thing  this  bill  is  intended  to  affect.  I  assert 
that  the  public  buildings  are  of  as  much  importance  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  building  of  ships  or  the  building  of  war  vessels,  and,  as  a 
humane  proposition,  they  are  more  so,  because  they  are  instruments  of 
peace,  whereas  the  others  are  commissioned  for  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  I  want  to 
mention  one  fact.  It  was  my  privilege  in  this  room  a  few  years  ago 
to  meet  the  elder  Mr.  Cramp  with  his  lawyer,  Judge  McCammon, 
who,  I  believe,  was  backing  him  up.  I  asked  Mr.  Cramp  if  he  would 
not,  before  going  before  the  Senate  committee,  talk  with  me  as  a  me- 
chanic. I  said:  "  Let  us  talk  together  here  as  employer  and  mechanic." 
I  asked  him,  for  the  time  being,  to  request  his  lawyer  to  let  him  alone, 
because  I  fancied  that  if  he  didn't  he  would  get  him  into  trouble.  The 
lawyer  sat  back  of  him  and  posted  him  on  the  answers  he  was  to  make 
to  the  questions,  and  did  get  him  into  trouble. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Cramp  said  it  was  impossible  to  build  ships  under 
an  eight-hour  day.  I  asked  him  the  question  whether  he  shut  down 
his  plant  during  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  his  employees  could 
not  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  he  said:  "  No;  we  get  along  fairly 
well. "  I  asked  him  the  question,  as  a  practical  man,  both  workman  and 
employer,  if  something  happened  in  the  heavens  whereby,  from  spots 
on  the  sun  or  from  any  other  cause,  light  should  be  changed  so  that  we 
would  have  only  eight  hours  of  light  and  eight  hours  of  darkness — 
whether  he  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  shipbuilding  business  because 
there  would  be  only  eight  hours  of  daylight.  He  said  "  No."  1  said 
to  him:  "  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  your  managers  and  your  different  fore- 
men could  not  adjust  matters  in  accordance  with  such  changed  condi- 
tions you  would  not  have  them  long  in  your  employment}"  He  said: 
"That  is  true." 

So  you  see  it  is  only  a  matter  of  adjustment.  He  also  made  the 
statement  at  the  same  hearing  that  he  successfully  competed  with  the 
French  Government  in  figuring  on  a  Russian  cruiser  and  agreed,  for 
less  money,  to  provide  that  cruiser  in  two  and  a  half  years,  when  the 
French  builder  would  not  agree  to  furnish  that  cruiser  in  less  than  five 
years.  Yet  our  friends  here,  representing  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
claim  that  this  is  a  bill  aimed  at  the  shipbuilding  business  and  would 
have  us  believe  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  the  shipbuilders  will  have  to 
go  out  of  business. 

So  far  as  the  statement  of  Judge  McCammon  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bill  is  concerned,  iVant  so  say  that  if  the  Judge  and 
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those  who  think  they  really  believe  this  bill,  which  we  ask  vou  to 
report  favorably  to  the  Senate  and  which  we  hope  the  Senate  will  pass, 
is  unconstitutional,  why  is  it  that  they  waste  so  much  time  in  opposing 
it?  Why  should  they  waste  the  time  of  this  committee  and  of  them- 
selves in  arguing  along  that  line?  They  know  that  in  the  Senate  and 
upon  this  committee  there  are  as  good  lawyers  as  they  are.  They 
know  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  upon  the  committee  of 
the  House — although  they  deny  it — there  are  as  good  lawyers  as  they 
are.  Therefore,  their  long-drawn  out  attempt  and  their  arguments 
prepared  beforehand  about  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  merely 
signify  that  they  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind,  because  if  they 
did  they  would  let  the  bill  take  its  course  and  expect  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  would  knock  it  out. 

I  want  to  say  in  reply  to  a  statement  made  bv  Mr.  McCammon  that  he 
would  seem  to  be  in  error  with  reference  to  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee.  At  the  present  time  1  understand  that  H.  D.  Flood  and 
George  G.  Gilbert,  members  of  that  committee,  are  lawyers.  On  the 
last  committee  in  the  House  Hon.  John  S.  Rhea  was  a  member,  and 
he  is  not  only  considered  as  a  first  class  lawyer  by  the  people  who  know 
him,  but  he  has  filled  a  position  as  judge,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to 
some  consideration. 

A  bill  containing  an  idea  similar  to  that  which  we  have  incorporated 
here  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  already 
in  the  matter  of  the  letter  carriers.  There  were  two  points  involved 
in  that  case — first,  the  constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour  law,  and, 
secondly,  whether  it  was  a  proper  measure,  as  it  only  applied  to  one 
class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  law  was  constitutional,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  held  that  the 
letter  carriers'  eight-hour  day  must  be  accepted,  even  to  the  extent 
that  if  a  postmaster  required  a  letter  carrier  to  carry  letters  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  he  must  be  paid  in  accordance  for  overtime  in  any 
one  day,  although  he  might  perhaps  be  employed  only  six  hours  on 
one  day  and  ten  hours  the  next.  It  was  therefore  held  constitutional 
to  have  the  bill  apply  to  a  certain  number  of  citizens  and  not  to  others. 

The  claim  is  made  here  by  Judge  McCammon  that  we  are  making 
improper  distinctions  between  industries.  He  referred  to  the  fact 
that  this  bill  had  been  passed  three  times  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  says  that  fact  ought  not  to  affect  the  Senate.  We  Know,  as 
well  as  the  Judge  or  any  member  of  this  committee,  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  does  not  make  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  nor  upon  this  committee  to  report 
it  favorably.  He  knew  that.  He  merely  referred  to  that  to  try  to  off- 
set the  fact  which  we  had  put  in  evidence — that  the  House  had  three 
times  passed  the  bill.  1,  for  one,  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  do  not 
agree  with  the  idea  that  has  been  advanced  here — although  he  did  not 
use  the  words — that  this  bill,  practically,  was  passed  by  the  House  out 
of  cowardice,  lest  if  they  did  not  the  working  people  of  the  country 
would  refuse  to  reelect  them.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  casting  their  votes  in  the  House  upon 
such  a  basis?  If  it  is  not  a  fact,  then  his  argument  fails.  If  he 
claims  it  is  a  fact,  he  is  impeaching  the  honor  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  to  the  further  claim  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  matter,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact:  About  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
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nine  years  ago  a  so-called  factory  act,  practically  a  duplicate  of 
the  British  act,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  not  only  covered  the  employment  of  anyone  that 
might  be  employed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  covered  the 
emyloymentof  anyone  by  John  Smith  or  William  Brown  in  that  State. 
It  was  sweeping,  and  it  has  never  been  successfully  attacked  in  that 
State.  Why  has  no  constitutional  lawyer  or  judge  in  Massachusetts 
questioned  the  law?  Why  has  no  decision  ever  been  rendered  to  the 
effect  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional? If  that  is  constitutional,  why  has  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  pass  a  law  saying  that  employment  upon 
work  done  for  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  aone  under  the 
requirement  that  the  laborers  and  mechanics  shall  not  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  ? 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  authorities  have  been  quoted,  that  it  has 
been  held  unconstitutional  in  several  of  the  States.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  no  reference  was  made,  or  at  least  very  little,  to  the  States 
in  which  the  law  has  been  upheld.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  it  has 
been  upheld.  In  the  State  of  New  York  it  has  been  upheld.  In  a 
case  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  affecting  the  eight-hour  law 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  it  was  not  only  sustained  by  the  supreme  court 
of  that  State,  but  the  decision  of  that  State  was  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  bad  citizens  of  our  people  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  of  this  kind. 

Before  finishing  his  argument  Judge  McCammon  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  striking  out  the  words  "or  permitted,"  in  lines  11  and  12. 
He  also  suggested  a  sort  of  an  amendment  in  the  latter  part  of  the  law 
which  would  practically  kill  the  effect  of  the  bill.  We  are  opposed  to 
both  of  them.  The  amendment  would  practically  defeat  the  object  of 
the  bill.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance  of  a  State  law  that  was  drafted 
practically  along  the  line  of  this  bill,  and  the  elimination  of  the  words 

or  permit"  made  the  law  of  no  account  whatsoever.  A  man  would 
be  put  to  work  on  some  public  work  and  when  eight  hours  had  passed 
the  timekeeper  would  blow  a  whistle,  indicating  that  the  men  had 
worked  eight  hours.  -Then  any  of  them  were  at  liberty  to  quit  if  they 
pleased;  but  if  they  did,  within  a  half  an  hour  after  they  quit  they  got 
their  money  and  were  not  wanted  there  any  more,  while  those  who 
worked  for  another  hour  were  retained  upon  the  job.  That  shows  the 
necessity  of  retaining  these  words. 

A  flowery  statement  was  made  by  the  distinguished  speaker,  Mr. 
ex-Secretary  Herbert,  to  the  effect  that  matters  of  this  kind  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge  at  the  present  time. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  if  we  lie 
down  and  trust  these  things  to  them,  not  only  will  the  poor  miners 
continue  to  get  their  4  to  12  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor,  taking  them 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  to  pay  off  the  cost  of  a  father's  death,  but  the 
men  in  other  branches  of  employment  would  be  brought  to  the  same 
level  if  they  were  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  philanthropy  and  business 
management  of  those  having  such  matters  in  charge. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  a  paper  and  statement  made  by  Mayor 
Low.  I  want  to  say  this  about  Mr.  Low's  position  about  a  question 
like  this:  A  short  time  ago  he  had  an  opportunity  to  express  nimself 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind.     He  was  to  speak  at  a  complimentary  banquet 
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in  the  city  of  New  York  that  was  given  to  a  colleague  of  mine,  a  granite 
cuter  and  an  advocate  of  the  eight-hour  day,  who  was  elected  sheriff 
by  the  city  of  New  York.  On  that  occasion  he  said  that  he  had  heard 
from  Mr.  O'Bryan  so  many  of  the  beauties  of  the  eight-hour  day  that 
he  had  looked  into  the  matter  around  Columbia  University,  and  found 
the  men  there  were  working  twelve  hours  and  two  shifts  a  day.  He 
had  that  changed  to  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  and  he  said  that 
at  the  end  of  a  year  he  found  that  there  was  not  only  a  saving  in  money, 
but  a  saving  in  coal  alone,  which  amounted  to  the  salaries  of  two  of  the 
best  paid  men.  That  is  Mr.  Low's  opinion,  publicly  stated  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Herbert,  in  speaking  upon  this  question,  tried  to 
make  the  committee  believe  that  the  working  people  of  the  country 
did  not  want  this  change.  I  would  like  to  find  out  where  he  gets  his 
knowledge  that  they  do  not.  1  am  a  workingman  and  have  been  a 
workingman  for  a  good  many  years,  and  unless  some  cyclone  strikes 
me  probably  will  continue  to  be  for  many  years  to  come,  but  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  workingman  .who  was  opposed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours  per  day.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
instances  they  are  opposed  to  it  with  a  reduction  of  pay,  because  the 
pay  is  so  low  for  nine  or  ten  hours  that  they  might  have  difficulty  in 
getting  along  on  less.  I  suggest  to  the  Senators  present,  and  to  any 
lawyers  who  wish  to  study  this  question,  that  they  should  consult  with 
the  large  granite  contractors  in  this  country  and  see  if  the  output  has 
not  increased  since  we  have  been  on  the  eight-hour  basis,  and  if  the 
result  is  not  as  1  say  I  will  advocate  the  going  back  to  a  ten-hour  day. 

Senator  Doijjveb.  Would  it  be  possible  to  run  an  institution  with 
a  part  of  the  men  working  eight  hours  and  the  rest  ten? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  would;  but  if  I  was  one  of  the  men  working  nine 
hours  my  ninth  hour  would  be  worth  very  little  to  the  employer. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  practical? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  can  be  done  in  this  way:  All  the  granite  cutters  are 
on  an  eight-hour  day  and  most  of  the  quarrymen  are  also,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  hit  them  so  hard  as  some  others.  The  men  who  work 
a  nine-hour  day  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  the 
stonecutters  go  to  work  at  8,  and  both  quit  at  5,  so  there  is  no  trouble 
on  the  job  whatsoever.  There  is  trouble  if  a  certain  portion  of  the 
men  quit  an  hour  before  the  others  do. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  trouble  with 
the  fellow  who  had  to  begin  an  hour  earlier. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  system  is  followed  without  a  great  deal  of  detri- 
ment to  the  employer. 

Mr.  Herbert  also  said  something  about  being  opposed  to  such  legis- 
lation as  this  unless  it  was  reached  in  the  natural  way.  What  is  the 
natural  way?  Is  not  the  course  we  are  following  the  natural  way? 
We  drop  our  hours  from  ten  to  nine  and  produce  better  results  than 
we  did  under  the  ten-hour  day.  Then  after  working  under  that  sched- 
ule for  a  while  we  drop  to  eightr  This  also  answers  the  question  which 
was  put  by  Judge  Payson  when  he  said,  "  Why  don't  you  demand 
eight  hours? "  We  do  demand  eight  hours,  and  we  are  asking  for  an 
eight-hour  workday,  and  as  practical  men  we  follow  practical  means 
to  get  it  What  good  would  it  be  to  me  as  a  granite  cutter  to  have 
legislation  passed  that  would  interfere  with  the  use  of  granite?  The 
thing  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  the  man  who  is  a  trained  mechanic  knows 
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it.  I  don't  know  whether  it  appears  in  the  same  way  to  a  lawyer.  He 
may  know  all  about  law  and  I  don't  know  about  it;  but  I  do  know 
about  common  sense. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Herbert  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  would 
raise  the  price  of  ships.  I  say,  in  reply  to  that,  that  if  the  same  course 
is  followed  in  that  business  as  in  others  it  would  not  raise  the  price  of 
ships.  It  has  not  done  so  elsewhere.  It  has  not  done  so  in  England 
or  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  When  they  changed  their  hours  from 
ten  to  nine  they  were  practically  compelled  to  do  it  to  save  the  prestige 
of  the  nation,  and  it  did  not  make  the  work  more  costly.  If  anything, 
it  reduced  the  price  of  building  ships. 

He  says,  with  a  great  flourish  and  raising  his  voice,  that  we  stand 
against  piecework.  Is  that  so?  I  want  to  find  out  where  Mr.  Herbert 
gets  is  information.  1  am  a  mechanic,  and  all  of  these  men  around  me 
are  workmen  in  their  special  crafts,  and  we  know  that  we  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  can  take  them  down  there  to  our  office  on  F  street  ana 
show  them  40  or  50  agreements  that  we  have  with  our  employees  through- 
out the  country  where  we  have  agreed  to  a  piece  rate.  The  statement 
is  not  correct.     We  are  not  interfering  with  the  piecework  system. 

He  also  made  a  reference  to  the  action  of  our  recent  convention  in 
regard  to  a  socialistic  resolution.  His  information  is  equally  faulty 
about  that.  In  the  first  place,  his  figures  are  not  correct,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  resolution  was  not  a  socialistic  one.  It  had  in  it  the 
words  "and  political."  The  resolution  was  intended  for  the  working 
people  of  the  country  to  organize  their  mechanical  and  political 
power.  Such  of  us  who  did  not  believe  in  going  into  politics  were 
opposed  to  the  words  "  and  political "  and  we  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion. If  Mr.  Herbert,  with  all  the  le^al  training  he  has,  can  twist  that 
resolution  around  to  mean  what  he  said  it  means  and  can  show  that  his 
figures  are  correct  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  a  socialist,  which  I 
do  not  care  to  do. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  know  if  we  would  accept  an  adverse  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  against  an  eight-hour  day?  No,  sir;  not  on  your 
life.  We  are  out  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  at 
it  until  we  get  it.  If  it  can  not  be  gotten  one  way  it  will  be  gotten 
some  other  way.  We  are  not  violating  the  law  or  interfering  with  the 
peace  of  this  country,  but  we  are  going  to  agitate  for  an  eight-hour  day 
in  the  same  way  we  agitated  for  a  nine  hour  day  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country. 

Why  should  we  cease  our  work  because  of  an  adverse  decision? 
Does  the  fact  that  there  was  a  decision  against  the  income-tax  bill  make 
it  illegal  for  the  people  hereafter  to  agitate  for  an  income  tax?  I  think 
Mr.  Herbert  will  aamit  that  it  does  not.  If  the  people  can  agitate  for 
the  passage  of  another  bill  that  will  be  approved  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  income  tax,  we  can  do  the  same.  We  would 
be  in  the  same  position  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour  bill. 

Judge  ray  son  told  you  about  the  trt>uble  they  would  have  in  haul- 
ing granite  from  different  quarries  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  Yosem- 
ite  Valley  down  to  San  Francisco.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
that  section  of  the  country  the  concerns  have  been  put  upon  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  a  long  time.  The  Judge  simply  wasted  his  time.  These 
people  nave  been  on  an  eight-hour  day  for  about  ten  years, 

Mr.  Payson.  I  said  the  railroads. 
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Mr.  Duncan.  I  know  you  did;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  railroads 
are  not  contemplated  in  this  matter.  These  people  who  are  working 
for  the  railroad  companies,  hauling  stone  to  San  Francisco,  are  not 
working  for  the  contractor  or  for  the  subcontractor.  They  are  work- 
ing for  the  railroad,  and  are  not  contemplated  in  this  bill  in  any  shape 
or  form. 

Senator  Doluver.  Judge  Pay&»  n  was  speaking  of  a  previous  bill. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  know  he  was.  He  was  asking  why  the  railroads 
were  exempted.  The  railroads  were  not  exempted  for  the  reasons 
that  he  gives,  but  they  were  exempted  because  certain  parties,  partic- 
ularly lawyers,  claimed  that  the  United  States  mails  were  being  car- 
ried upon  the  railroads,  and  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  business 
working  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  under  such  a  provision 
the  men  could  not  carry  the  mails  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  on  a 
train  or  on  a  ship.  That  was  the  reason  that  the  ships  and  the  trans- 
portation companies  were  taken  out,  and  not  because  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  would  be  haul- 
ing  granite  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

President  Gompers  just  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that,  almost  uni- 
versally, the  railroad  men  do  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  work  less. 

Mr.  Payson  waxed  warm,  and  really  excused  himself  for  the  vehe- 
ment expressions  he  used  about  the  strike  of  the  machinists  at  Newport 
News.  1  do  not  believe  that  what  he  said  was  much  of  an  advertise- 
ment for  his  company  or  for  his  plant.  He  said  he  believed  in 
advertising,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  voluminous 
statement  He  is  advertising  the  Newport  News  Company.  I  can 
not  tell  you  about  that;  but  I  can  tell  you  something  about  the  matters 
that  led  up  to  this  strike  at  Newport  News.  It  never  was  declared  by 
the  machinists  that  this  war  vessel  should  not  leave  her  dock  until  the 
strike  was  settled.  That  is  buncombe  from  beginning  to  end.  There 
is  nothing  in  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  so  far  as  the  machinists 
are  concerned,  they  had  given  their  employers  notice,  a  long  time 
before  then,  that'  in  the  spring  they  would  apply  for  a  change  of  the 
hours  of  labor  to  nine  hours  a  day. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  machinists  in  convention  assembled, 
which  took  place  some  time  before  the  time  Judge  Payson  refers  to, 
the  union  machinists  in  the  emplov  of  the  Newport  News  Company 
came  out  on  strike.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  holding  up  of 
that  vessel.  There  is  nothing  in  it  at  all;  absolutely  nothing.  The 
statement  is  gratuitous  from  beginning  to  end.  I  care  not  from  what 
source  he  may  have  received  his  information,  I  say  it  is  false.  I  say 
it  is  ridiculous,  and  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  reply  to  a  statement  that 
is  made  here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Senators  to  believe  that  work- 
men would  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  war  vessel  of  the 
country  from  leaving  her  dock. 

We  claim  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  working  people 
themselves  and  for  die  trade  of  the  country  that  the  work  of  the 
Government  should  be  produced  at  eight  hours  per  day.  We  do  not 
want  to  father  any  particular  business.  We  do  not  want  a  contractor 
figuring  upon  brickwork  for  a  certain  Government  building  in  one 
part  or  the  country  to  figure  on  an  eight-hour  day  and  another 
figure  upon  a  nine-hour  day.  That  is  unfair  and  it  causes  friction. 
It  is  invariably  the  fact,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  that  the 
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contractor  whose  men  are  working  the  shorter  workday  enables  the 
employer  to  get  the  work  out  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

We  want  the  United  States  Government  to  put  its  work  upon  the 
eight-hour  basis.  We  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Judge 
McCammon  that  the  United  States  Government  is  an  employer.  We 
feel  that  the  Government  is  entitled,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  any  individual  is  entitled 
to.  We  believe  that  the  individual  is  coequal  with  the  Government 
and  the  Government  with  the  individual,  so.  far  as  employment  is  con- 
cerned. These  gentlemen  stand  here  and  tell  you  plainly  that  if  John 
Smith  desires  to  build  a  residence  or  to  build  a  war  vessel  and  had  an 
agreement  with  the  contractor  that  the  men  employed  upon  the  work 
should  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  it  would 
be  clearly  within  his  right  and  that  nothing  in  the  form  of  law  could 
interfere*  with  him  in  so  doing.  We  agree  with  him  in  that.  That  is 
common  sense.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right  in  law,  because  the  lawyers 
say  so. 

In  another  breath  Judge  McCammon  says  that  the  Government  is 
an  employer,  and  in  reading  his  document  over  I  see  that  he  has  used 
the  word  " employer"  in  lieu  of  the  United  States  Government.  We 
agree  with  that  too.  Then  here  is  John  Smith,  who  is  given  certain 
privileges  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States  which  the 
United  States  itself  can  not  exercise.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  tough  proposition  for  a  lawyer;  but  to  a  mechanic  it  is  dead 
easy.  Certainly  the  Government  has  the  same  rights  as  John  Smith. 
We  are  asking  that  the  United  States  Government  be  put  on  a  level 
with  John  Smith,  so  that  he  can  have  his  work  done  in  an  eight-hour 
day  and  the  Government  can  have  its  work  done  in  an  eight-hour  day. 

The  statement  that  it  will  cause  an  increase  in  cost  we  deny.  I  call 
attention  to  the  figures  of  contractors  throughout  the  country  on 
Government  work,  who  testify  to  the  opposite.  When  this  bill  was 
orignally  passed  it  was  passed  at  a  time  wnen  it  was  thought  that  the 
Government  ought  to  hire  all  of  its  employees  direct.  The  law  was 
enforced  after  P resident  Grant  was  inaugurated  the*  first  time.  The 
conception  of  those  who  passed  the  bill  at  the  time  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  hire  all  these  people  direct,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  contractor.  Later  on  the  contractors  got  the  best  of  it,  and  much 
of  the  work  for  the  Government  has  been  done  by  contractors;  but 
immediately  they  conceive  that  they  have  no  right  to  come  under  this 
bill. 

Now,  if  it  is  proper  for  the  Government  to  hire  employees  direct  upon 
an  eight-hour  day,  through  a  superintendent  or  agent  of  any  kind,  why 
should  it  be  illegal  for  the  Government  to  have  its  work  done  through 
the  agency  of  a  contractor  upon  the  same  basis}  Is  there  so  much  dif- 
ference between  an  agent  for  and  a  contractor  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  it  should  be  legal  for  one  and  illegal  for  the  other?  That 
is  one  more  of  your  peculiar  twists  in  the  law,  which  to  a  mechanic 
appears  to  be  a  little  snort  of  justice.  It  has  taken  us  from  that  time 
to  the  present  to  get  a  law  passed  by  Congress  to  affect  contractors  for 
the  Government  as  well  as  agents  for  the  Government.  We  are  not 
picking  out  individual  employers  in  this  bill.  We  have  no  idea  of 
interfering  with  State  rights.  We  are  merely  dealing  with  the  United 
States  Government  as  an  employer  in  this  matter.  We  have  been 
continually  asking  that  they  should  enact  this  law,  so  that  a  contractor 
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should  be  coequal  with  a  superintendent,  and  so  that  a  man  doing  any 
work,  either  as  a  contractor  or  superintendent,  should  do  the  work 
under  the  same  conditions. 

It  was  said  here  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  as  if  it  were  very 
likely  that  the  same  thin?  would  occur  again,  that  while  the  bill  had 
passed  the  House  it  could  not  go  through  the  Senate.  Why  do  these 
people  say  it  can  not  pass  the  senate?  We  think  and  believe  it  can  be 
gotten  through  the  Senate.  I  want  to  say  that  the  last  two  or  three 
times  this  bill  has  gone  through  if  we  could  have  gotten  a  report  in 
time  upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  either  for  or  against  it,  we  know  there 
were  votes  enough  in  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill.  These  people  who 
are  opposed  to  it  used  all  their  power  and  influence  to  get  the  bill 
delayed  until  it  would  be  too  late  to  consider  it.  I  do  not  know  what- 
threats  they  make  in  that  direction  this  time,  but  I  expect  that  they 
will  do  whatever  they  can  to  prevent  action  upon  it  This  is  the  last 
public  hearing  upon  the  bill,  and  the  committee  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  report  it  to  the  Senate  in  time  to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
deliberate  upon  it.  We  expect  that  they  will  do  that.  We  hope  that 
they  will  report  favorably  upon  the  bill,  and  we  believe  that  if  they 
do  there  is  justice  enough  in  the  measure  to  get  a  majority  of  the  votes 
in  the  Senate  and  the  signature  of  the  President. 

Senator  Glafp.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gompers  to  one 
feature  of  this  bill.  The  bill  provides,  in  express  terms,  that  the  act, 
as  an  act,  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or 
water,  and  then  provides:  "Nor  shall  the  provisions  and  stipulations 
in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any  contract  as  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials  as  may  usually 
be  bought  in  the  open  market."  The  act  excepts  them  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  contract  contemplated  by  the  act,  leaving  the  contractor  at 
his  peril,  if  he  makes  a  contract,  to  determine  whether  the  materials 
are  within  the  exception  or  not.     Do  t  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Let  me  try  to  answer  you  in  my  own  way,  and  I  may 
demonstrate  whether  I  understand  you  or  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  act  says:  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  applv  to 
contracts  for  transportation  by  land  or  water."  That  excepts  them 
not  only  from  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  but  from  the  contract 
itself. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say:  "Nor  shall  the  provisions 
and  stipulations  in  this  act  provided  for  affect  so  much  of  any  contract 
as  is  to  be  performed  by  way  of  transportation,  or  for  such  materials 
as  may  usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market" — clearly  indicating  that 
primarily  the  contract  shall  contain  these  provisions,  but  as  to  these 
materials  excepted  they  are  not  covered  by  the  provision. 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it,  in  so  far  as  the  trans- 
portation companies  and  not  the  articles  transported  are  concerned. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  transportation  companies  are  excepted  from  the 
act.  The  materials  are  excepted  from  the  conditions  of  the  contract, 
leaving  the  contractor  at  his  peril  to  determine  whether  they  come 
within  the  exception  or  not. 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  are  two  distinct  provisions.  One  applies  to 
the  transportation  of  material,  in  so  far  as  the  transportation  itself  is 
concerned  during  the  period  of  transportation,  and  the  other  applies 
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to  the  materials  bought  in  open  market,  whether  they  are  hauled  in  a 
wagon  or  any  other  Kind  of  vehicle  or  by  a  railroad  or  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  cover  that  in  plain 
English  by  simply  saying  u  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  contracts 
for  transportation  by  land  or  water,  nor  such  materials  as  may  usually 
be  bought  in  the  open  market?"  What  additional  meaning  do  the  other 
words  giveK 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  language  might  be  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  now  that  this  matter  occurred  to  me 
last  year.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Senator  Clapp  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Senator  Dolltver.  This  is  a  very  blind  way  of  expressing  it 

Senator  Clapp.  It  is  not  only  blind,  but  it  excepts  certain  materials 
from  the  conditions  of  the  contract  and  leaves  the  contractor,  at  his 
peril,  to  determine  whether  the  materials  are  such  as  can  be  bought  in 
the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  that  it  shall  not  apply  to 
transportation  by  land  or  oy  water,  and  shall  not  apply  to  articles 
usually  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Gompers.  My  understanding  of  it  is  that  the  provision  begin- 
ning in  line  22,  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  is  intended  to  cover  transporta- 
tion; that  is,  to  provide  that  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  shall 
not  apply  to  employees  on  railroads  or  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  common 
carriers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  and  further,  that  it  shall  not  apply  to 
materials  purchased  in  the  open  market.  The  language  which  Senator 
Clapp  suggests  may  be  an  improvement,  although  I  am  not  prepared, 
offhand  and  without  opportunity  for  more  mature  consideration,  to 
give  my  consent  to  the  cnange. 

Senator  Dolixver.  Who  is  the  author  of  that  language  f 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  shall  bring  that  out  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  these  lines  is  to  provide  that  the 
body  of  the  act  above  shall  not  apply  to  three  things,  to  transportation 
by  land,  to  transportation  by  water,  and  to  materials  bougnt  in  the 
open  market.  If  you  add  other  words  you  may  bring  confusion  into 
the  bill,  and  you  get  no  clearer  idea. 

AEGUMENT  OF  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  EBO. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  On 
behalf  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  I  am 
exceedingly  pleased  that  we  are  at  last  nearing  that  stage  of  the  history 
of  this  bill  wnen  the  committee  will  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
its  final  verdict  and  reporting  to  the  Senate,  and  that  we  may  have  a 
vote  of  the  Senate  upon  the  bill. 

We  have  had  a  serious  discontented  state  of  mind  for  a  very  large 
number  of  years  as  to  what  was  really  intended  by  the  eight-hour  law. 
It  has  already  been  referred  to  that  under  President  Buchanan  we  had 
his  proclamation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  ten-hour  day  for  all  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Later,  a  joint  resolution  by  Congress  for  an 
eight-hour  day  for  the  Government  employees,  and  later  the  procla- 
mations by  President  Grant.  Then  after  that  we  had  several  amend- 
ments, until  we  were  under  the  impression  that  the  law  then  applied 
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to  the  work  performed  by  contractors  who  were  doing  work  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Through  a  series  of  decisions  through  which 
the  law  passed,  and  interpretations  given  by  Attorneys-General,  we 
were  left  under  the  impression  that  the  law  as  now  in  operation  did 
not  carry  out  the  full  view  of  the  designers  of  that  law,  the  lawmakers, 
the  administrators  of  the  law. 

It  was  during  a  hearing  upon  an  amendment  to  the  present  eight- 
hour  law,  some  six  years  ago,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Labor, 
when  Mr.  Phillips  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Gardner,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  member  of  the  committee — I  think  two  days  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  life  of  that  Congress — that  an  argument  was  had,  and  Mr. 
Gardner,  in  discussing  the  amendment,  called  attention  to  what  he 
believed,  that  the  amendment  would  be  regarded  and  construed  as 
unconstitutional  and  ineffective  if  it  were  enacted;  and  then  began  an 
argument  on  a  line  of  policy  upon  which  a  bill  could  be  drafted  for  the 
extension  of  the  eight-nour  law,  and  designed  to  cover  what  we  had  in 
view  and  yet  be  effective  and  constitutional. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  at  that  hearing,  and,  to  be  very  frank  with 
you,  I  was  hurt  and  indignant  at  the  thought  that  a  bill  that  had  dragged 
along  for  the  entire  two  sessions  was  not  reported  upon.  A  member 
of  tne  committee  who  had  found  effective  fault  witn  an  amendment 
which  had  been  before  the  committee  during  that  entire  Congress  at 
the  last  hour  suggested  a  line  of  a  bill  that  would  be  effective.  The 
result  of  it,  however,  was  that  the  committee  reported  the  amendment 
favorably.  The  bill  died,  but  we  had  gained  at  least  a  favorable 
report  through  the  purpose  of  an  effective  eight-hour  bill  or  law. 

In  the  next  Congress  Mr.  Gardner  was  made  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  and  together  with  him  were  associated  my  friend, 
Mr.  James  Duncan,  Mr.  r.  J.  Maguire,  one  or  two  other  gentlemen, 
and  myself,  and  we  drafted  jointly  a  bill  upon  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  making  such  suggestions  and  alterations  as  seemed  to  us 
appropriate  within  proper  lines  and  that  might  make  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
more  effective.  That  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on  Labor,  and 
hearings  were  had  upon  it,  and  I  remember  very  well  my  friend,  Judge 
Payson,  at  the  first  tearing,  challenged  the  world  to  produce  any  man 
insane  enough  to  stand  sponsor  for  that  bill.  He  never  believed  that 
there  was  anyone  who  dared  say  one  word  in  its  behalf.  1  then  did 
not  have  the  honor  of  the  judge's  acquaintance.  He  did  not  know  me, 
nor  did  he  know  any*  of  my  associates  who  were  in  the  room,  but  we 
did  dare  to  say  something  in  its  behalf;  and,  as  he  has  already  advised 
you,  he  has  met  us  here  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  not  only  in  this  Congress  but  in  the  Fifty-sixth  and  in  the 
Fifty -fifth  Congresses,  and  I  believe  he  has  at  least  modified  his  view 
and  his  tone  as  to  the  sanity  of  those  who  advocate  the  bill,  and  that 
at  least  we  have  the  temerity  to  stand  for  that  which  we  believe. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
efforts  to  throw  a  cloud  of  odium  upon  the  manner  and  makeup  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself,  this  very  bill  was  not  only  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  and  passed  almost  unanimously  in  three  Con- 
gresses of  the  United  States,  but  it  also  had  the  favorable  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor;  and  this,  too,  despite 
the  eloquence  and  legal  learning  of  my  friend  Judge  Payson  ana  his 
associates  before  these  various  committees. 
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The  chairman  of  the  then  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  of  his  own  motion,  without  consultation  with  the  committee, 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee,  and  thereafter  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  recommendation.  The  Senator 
who  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  fathered  it,  promising  his 
advocacy  of  the  bill,  submitted  therefore  a  minority  report  against  it, 
the  only  instance  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  of  any  such 
incident  in  the  legislative  history  of  this  or  any  other  country.  At 
any  rate,  my  purpose  in  referring  to  this  is  simply  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  had  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  of  the  House,  but  it  has  also  had  the  favorable, report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the  universality  of  this  move- 
ment for  a  shorter  workday.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
This  movement  has  its  origin  in  the  early  history  of  man,  when  the 
workmen  have  sought  to  secure  some  relief  from  the  burdensome  con- 
ditions of  labor.  Within  the  past  six  months  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe — Italy,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  even  Spain — have  adopted 
laws  ana  regulations  by  which  government  employees  and  those  doing 
government  work  toil  upon  the  eight-hour  workday.  Within  the 
past  ten  years  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  in  shortening  the  workday  of  the  workers  than  have 
either  England  or  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  last  decade  the  hours  of  labor  in  continental  Europe 
were  twelve,  fourteen  and  more  every  day,  and  generally  the  hours 
of  labor  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  countries  in  continental  Europe 
have  been  reduced  to  twelve,  eleven,  and  in  some  cases  to  ten  and  one- 
half.  The  shorter  workday  has  been  the  aspiration  of  the  wage- 
earners  the  world  over.  In  the  abstract  all  men  agree,  even  my 
cyclonic  and  vehement  friend,  Judge  Payson,  that  theliours  of  labor 
should  be  reduced.  It  seems  to  all  of  us  that  in  our  day,  with  the 
highly  developed  machinery  to  produce  wealth,  the  wonderfully  im- 

E  roved  tools  of  labor,  the  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  classification  of 
ibor,  the  application  of  steam  and  of  electricity  to  production,  has  made 
the  productivity  of  labor  of  our  times  incomparable  to  any  era  in  the 
world's  history.  It  does  seem  rather  a  reflection  upon  the  companies 
which  our  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  represent,  when  they  tes- 
tify that  in  spite  of  having  the  very  best  machinery  and  appliances 
in  their  concerns  they  have  not  changed  the  hours  of  labor  by  one 
minute  in  the  past  twenty -five,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  in  the 
past  forty  years. 

Who  can  we  expect  to  make  an  effort  in  this  direction  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  if  not  the  working  people?  Perhaps,  as  the  Judge 
either  stated  or  implied  in  his  remarks,  the  employers — these  com- 
panies— are  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  the  hours  of  labor  should  or 
can  be  reduced;  taking  impliedly  the  same  position  that  a  gentleman 
conspicuous  in  the  past  few  months  took  when  he  believed  that  Divine 
Providence  had  placed  in  his  care  and  the  care  of  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  the  property  of  the  country,  and  that  they  could  take 
better  care  of  the  interests  of  the  working  people  than,  as  he  stated, 
the  agitators. 

I  am  not  here  constituted  a  defender  of  the  agitator,  but  it  was  the 
agitator  that  made  this  country  a  republic  and  an  independent  nation. 
It  was  the  agitator  who  abolished  slavery.     It  was  the  agitator  thai 
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put  laws  upon  the  statute  books  of  our  several  States  that  saved  the 
children  in  many  States  of  our  nation  from  being  employed  by  these 
kind-hearted  employers  of  labor.  It  is  the  agitators  that  now  have 
their  representatives  in  the  Southern  States  to  try  and  secure  these 
same  laws  there, 

I  do  not  believe  the  matter  was  given  that  prominence  it  ought  to 
have  been  given  this  morning  when  the  reflection  was  made  yesterday 
upon  an  organization  of  labor.  I  refer  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  You  can  judge  of  a  man's  source  and  wealth  of 
information  by  the  statements  he  will  indulge  in  in  order  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  a  body  he  addresses.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cramp 
yesterday  was  intended  to  convey  the  impression  thatthe  International 
Association  of  Machinists  is  a  foreign  organization  and  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  our  country,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  is  American 
in  origin,  in  object,  in  aim,  and  in  purpose,  and  has  no  connection 
'at  all  with  any  other  machinists  or  workmen  of  any  other  country  but 
our  own. 

Senator  Doluveb.  Why  is  it  called  "  International,"  Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  shall  reply  to  your  question  in  a  moment,  Senator. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was  an  organ- 
ization of  the  same  class,  having  its  headquarters  in  Great  Britain  and 
about  1,500  members  in  the  United  States.  The  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of' Labor,  at  the  demand  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  decided  that  these  machinsts  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  English  association  must  become  members  of  or  adhere 
to  the  declarations  and  policy  of  the  American  organization. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  has  the  first  part  of  ita 
name,  "International,"  for  this  purpose.  Canada  is  not  yet  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  organization  has  its  branches  in  Canada. 

Now,  I  want  to  take  cognizance  right  here  of  a  statement  made  yes- 
terday, and  partly  an  insinuation  made  this  afternoon;  that  is,  that  an 
effort  was  made  by  machinists  or  engineers  to  injure  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment vessel,  and  to  injure  it  to  prevent  it  from  proceeding-  on  a 
very  important  mission.  During  the  first  part  of  my  friend  Duncan's 
argument  I  had  occasion  to  leave  the  committee  room  for  a  few 
moments,  and  while  in  the  corridor  I  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman 
who  said  to  me  that  he  was  the  representative  of  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper,  and  that  the  statements  made  yesterday  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  warrant  him  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  fact. 
He  stated  to  me  that  he  had  had.  an  interview  with  Major  Carson,  the 
representative  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  stationed  at  Cramp's 
shipyard:  that  he  was  on  the  transport;  that  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Mull,  or  made  by  any  man,  that  the  machinery  had  been  tampered 
with  or  any  of  its  parts  disarranged  was  absolutely  without  founda- 
tion in  fact;  that  he  was  in  charge;  that  an  engineering  inspector  was 
on  board,  under  his  immediate  direction,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  report 
to  the  Major  if  any  such  thing  had  occurred,  and  that  no  such  report 
was  made;  that  of  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own  desire  to  be  abso- 
lutely infoimed  of  all  that  went  on,  he  would  know  it  of  his  own 
knowledge,  even  if  it  had  not  been  reported  to  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  during  the  Spanish-American  war, 
but  it  occurred  late  in  the  year  1899 — almost  a  year  after  the  protocol 
of  peace  had  been  signed     In  these  statements  made  yesterday  before 
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this  honorable  committee  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  truth;  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  upon  investigation  the  same 
will  be  proven  to  be  true  in  tne  case  of  tne  battle  ship  Illinois.  If 
any  man  was  guilty  of  the  act  charged  at  the  meeting  of  this  commit- 
tee on  yesterday ?  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Cramp  to  make  a  criminal 
charge  against  him;  and  if  it  were  not  advisable  to  do  so  during  the 
war,  we  are  not  now  at  war  with  any  foreign  country  and  the  charge 
has  not  been  outlawed  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  If  the  charge 
has  any  foundation  in  fact,  it  simply  reacts  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  have  made  the  accusation. 

My  friend  Mr.  Duncan  has  already  covered  the  point  with  regard 
to  the  positive  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cramp,  the  elder,  at  one  of  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  of  the  House,  that  he  had  a  contract 
with  the  Russian  Government  for  the  building  of  a  battle  ship,  in  com- 
petition with  the  shipbuilders  of  France,  and  that  they  required  five 
years  to  build  the  battle  ship,  while  Cramp  contracted  for  and  finished 
and  delivered  the  same  battle  ship  in  two  years  and  a  half. 

You  will  remember  that  Judge  McCaramon  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  committee  of  the  House  had  no  lawyers  upon  it.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  Judge  Payson's 
judgment  as  against  the  judgment  of  Judge  McCammon.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  late  lamented  President, 
William  McKinley,  in  his  message  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  legislation  in  the  interest  of  labor  and 
the  eight-hour  bill — the  extension  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrison,  1  believe  you  cited  that,  in  terms,  in 
your  address. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  want  to  take  cognizance  of  what  is  stated  to  be 
implied  in  the  tendency  of  the  bill.  Let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  I 
think  the  attitude  taken  by  our  friend  ex-Secretary  Herbert  on  that 
proposition  is  entirely  a  mistaken  one.  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  wage- 
earners,  organized  as  they  are,  to  try  and  improve  the  material  condi- 
tion of  our  people.  We  do  the  best  we  can.  We  rely  upon  our  own 
resources  in  every  way  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  but  in  these  things 
in  which  the  Government  enters  as  an  employer  we  must  appeal  to  the 
Government. 

We  ask  for  legislation  that  is  not  revolutionary,  but  that  shall  be 
evolutionary  in  character,  and  that  will  constantly  stand  as  a  buttress 

against  the  risk  of  radical  socialism,  which  our  friend  ex -Secretary 
erbert  has  in  mind.  That  is  the  constant  stand  which  the  advocates 
of  this  bill  take.  This  is  the  species  of  legislation  that  we  are  advo- 
cating all  the  time,  and  we  are  compelled  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the 
opposition,  reenforced  by  the  arguments,  statements,  and  attitudes  of 
the  attorneys  for  these  corporations.  We  can  not,  for  a  moment, 
think  that  we  are  going  to  live  in  statu  quo.  No  reasonable  thinking 
man  in  any  country  believes  that  this  is  all  right,  and  that  everything 
has  reached  the  top  notch,  the  pinnacle  of  improvement,  material  and 
economical. 

Everybody  has  in  mind  something  that  ought  to  be,  rather  than 
what  we  have  to-day.  1  take  second  position  to  no  man  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  splendid  progress  that  tne  people  of  our  country  have 
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made.  But  we  say  that  while  the  wage-earners  may  have  had  some 
share  in  the  material  improvement  that  has  gone  on  in  our  country, 
they  have  not  had  the  share  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  our  effort 
is  to  rationally  make  progress,  to  come  together  and  meet  our  em- 
ployers and  try  to  persuade  them  to  join  with  the  men  working  in 
the  great  industrial  institutions  of  our  country  and  the  great  public 
men  who  have  earned  well  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  join  in  the 
discussion,  in  order  that  this  great  industrial  problem  may  be  worked 
out  harmoniously,  and  so  that  this  great  industrial  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  shall  be  discussed 
and  an  understanding  arrived  at  which  will  be  advantageous  to  both 
and  will  tend  to  increase  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  country. 

We  try  this  in  our  private  life.  But  as  wage-earners  there  is  another 
thing  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  that  is  the  legislative  field.  We 
come  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  ask  you,  not  humbly, 
but  respectfully,  as  your  fellow-citizens  and  constituent  parts  of  this 
country,  to  give  us  legislation,  and  we  hope  for  favorable  consid- 
eration. We  know  that  you  will  meet  us  in  the  same  measure  and 
make  concessions,  so  that  this  improvement  may  go  on  continuously, 
and  you  will  then  rob  those  who  expect  a  cataclysm  of  the  weapon 
which  you  give  them  in  their  hands. 

Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ex-Secretary  Herbert  heard  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  said:  "My  God,  can  such  a  bill  pass?" 
1  am  not  astonished  at  that.  If  not  in  the  same  language,  at  least  in  the 
same  spirit,  every  bill  that  has  been  passed  by  the  State  legislatures 
and  every  bill  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  save  the  children  from  the  factories  and  the  mills  and  the  mines 
has  met  with  just  such  an  exclamation.  Only  a  few  years  ago  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  when  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  and  women  in  the  mills  of  that  State  to  fifty-eight  hours  a 
week,  and  a  most  accomplished  attorney  said:  "If  you  pass  that  bill, 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, you  will  take  the  heart  out  of  the  industries  of  the  State." 

On  a  par  with  that  and  exactly  in  line  with  it  is  the  gentleman  who 
expressed  his  astonishment  ana  called  upon  the  Almighty  to  witness 
the  insanity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  seriouslv  discuss- 
ing or  contemplating  the  passage  of  this  eight-hour  bill.  Is  it  true 
that  this  is  the  only  bill  that  has  been  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  has  failed  to  pass?  It  would  be  well  for  the  gentlemen  who 
have  for  the  past  few  years  been  interested  in  opposing  the  passage  of 
this  bill  to  study  the  history  of  legislation  for  industrial  relief,  and 
they  will  find  ttat  we  have  been  battering  at  the  doors  of  Congress 
for  years  and  years — not  only  for  this  bill,  but  for  other  bills — and  we 
will  go  on.  We  want  this  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress.  No  one 
would  be  prouder  to  give  to  the  members  the  credit  for  such  work 
done,  and  for  other  bills  which  we  believe  will  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people  of  our  country.  But  if  you  do  not  pass  it  you  will 
find  us  here  at  tne  next  Congress.  If  not  personally  you  will  find  others 
more  vehement,  just  as  persistent,  and  more  able.  There  is  no  ending 
to  this  demand  until  we  shall  succeed. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  action  of  the  organization  in  the  limita- 
tion of  piecework.  It  was  said  that  a  man  loses  his  individuality  in 
the  work    It  would  be  well  sometimes  for  our  friends,  some  of  the 
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lawyers,  to  take  an  excursion  out  of  their  offices  and  through  a  modern 
factory,  and  they  might  learn  how  much  individuality  a  man  has  in  hit 
work  in  modern  industry.  They  will  find  there  a  man  who  from  his 
young  manhood  or  boyhood  has  been  working  at  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  product,  and  he  has  worked  at  it  day  in  and  day  out,  and  it  has 
become  simply  a  matter  of  his  rapidity  with  his  work  and  not  neces- 
sarily his  skill.  Only  a  few  years  ago  an  Englishman,  at  a  conference, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  largely  importing  expert  work- 
men who  have  learned  a  whole  trade  to  take  charge  of  factories  and  fill 
positions  as  foremen  and  superintendents  in  our  great  plants,  because 
of  the  fact  of  what  he  termed  our  overclassification  of  labor. 

By  indirection,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  opposes  this  bill  admitted 
that  we  were  right,  because  he  asked,  if  this  bill  was  the  panacea  we 
claim  it  to  be,  why  we  did  not  extend  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  railroad 
employees.  We  do  not  claim  it  to  be  a  panacea,  but  merely  a  matter 
of  progress.  We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  men  in  the  rail- 
road service  of  our  country  will  not  be  required  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day.  There  are  very  few  of  them  now  who  do.  But 
it  was  asserted  that  it  is  too  difficult  of  arrangement  to  absolutely  limit 
those  in  the  railroad  service  to  eight  hours  a  day;  and  as  they  say  it  is 
too  difficult  a  thing  to  do  we,  for  that  reason  ana  for  that  reason  alone, 
have  excepted  the  employees  in  land  and  sea  transportation  service. 

The  gentleman,  either  in  earnest  or  satirically,  said  that  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill  possessed  ability,  but  that  as  yet  not  one  of  them  had 
risen  to  a  place  of  prominence  in  industry.  Perhaps  if  the  men  who 
are  known  as  the  supposed  labor  leaders  of  our  country  had  given  their 
attention  to  industry  in  their  own  lines  of  work  they  might  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  promotion.  I  can  say  that  there  is  not  one  man  who 
holds  a  position  of  activity  in  the  trades-union  movement  whom  I  do 
not  know  to  be  an  expert  workman  in  his  branch — an  expert  practical 
workman  in  his  trade  or  calling.  It  is  true  also  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  men  who  have  been  active  men  in  the  labor  movement,  and 
who  now  occupy  positions  of  preferment  and  prominence  in  their  own 
industries,  and  they  would  be  here  advocating  the  passage  of  this  bill 
if  it  did  not  mean  the  jeopardy  of  their  position. 

In  commenting  upon  the  list  submitted  to  the  committee,  containing 
a  number  of  industries  referring  to  the  hours  of  labor,  adverse  criti- 
cism was  indulged  in  because  there  were  not  more  of  them  to  whom 
the  eight-hour  rule  applied.  But  if  we  had  a  universal  eight-hour 
day  do  you  think  we  would  waste  our  time  in  coming  to  Congress 
and  asking  them  for  an  eight-hour  law?  It  is  simply  because  we  nave 
not  got  it  as  general  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  that  we  want  the 
assistance  of  the  General  Government  in  inaugurating  it  in  the  work 
over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  so  that  it  may  act  as  an  example  to  the 
employers  of  labor  and  give  an  impetus  to  the  universal  establishment 
of  an  eight-hour  workday. 

Senator  DoiiLiVER.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  some  expert  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  a  factory 
engaged  in  Government  work  in  part  and  in  general  work  in  part  to 
work  some  of  its  men  eight  hours  a  day  and  work  the  rest  or  them 
under  the  general  conditions  that  prevail  in  that  business.  These  men 
have  stated  here  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  practically  cut  off 
the  possibility  of  the  Government  securing  people  to  do  its  work  in 
the  various  departments. 
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Mr.  Gompers.  I  believe  firmly  that  the  companies  can  do  that  work 
under  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  Government  work  and  under  tho 
longer  hour  basis  for  private  work. 

Mr.  Payson.  In  the  same  establishment? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  said  so;  but  1  believe  the  tendency  vill  be  for  the 
eight-hour  workday  to  extend  to  the  other  employee*  in  that  same 
establishment  and  in  all  other  establishments.  I  nave  never  yet  known 
of  the  Government  of  this  or  any  other  country  being  compelled  to  go 
hunting  for  contractors  to  do  Government  work. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Here  is  a  factory  like  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  does  97  per  cent  of  general  work  and  3  per  cent  Govern- 
ment work.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  company  like  that  to  go  upon 
an  eight-hour  basis  for  a  day's  work,  in  competition  with  competing 
factories,  if  there  are  such,  which  have  a  longer  hour  system?  In 
other  words,  would  it  not  be  necessary  for  them  either  to  drop  out  of 
general  competition,  or  to  let  go  of  the  Government  work. 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  is  no  question  but  that  every  industry  that  has 
inaugurated  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  benefited  by  so  doing.  There 
is  not  an  instance  on  record  where  that  has  not  been  the  case.  In 
modern  industry  it  would  prove  even  a  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
olden  da^r,  because  it  admits  of  the  employment  of  three  shifts  of  men 
on  the  eight-hour  basis;  and  when  steam  and  electricity  is  employed, 
no  man  will  undertake  to  say  that  two  men  working  twelve  hours  a  day 
for  three  hundred  days  in  tiie  year  can  do  as  much  work  as  three  men 
working  eight  hours  a  day.  Any  man  who  attempts  to  make  such  a 
statement  flaunts  in  the  face  of  common  sense. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  very  amiable  employers 
of  labor  say  that  they  would  be  glad  to  take  the  ten-hour  day  and  had 
longed  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  that  they  were  working  toward 
it;  but  that  it  was  impracticable  in  their  business,  as  they  were  in  com- 
petition with  the  whole  country,  and  would  be  operating  upon  a  dif- 
ferent scale.  TJiey  said  that  it  would  mean  bankruptcy  as  the  result 
of  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  could  have  produced  statements  of  great  captains 
of  industry,  in  this  and  other  countries,  to  show  the  advantages  which 
have  accrued  to  them,  in  their  particular  plants,  by  reason  of  encourag- 
ing the  eight-hour  system.  As  I  understand  it,  although  the  hearings 
on  this  matter  are  closed,  yet  that  does  not  deny  the  right  to  any  citi- 
zen in  the  country  to  supply  any  Senator,  or  anyone  else,  with  data, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  the  system,  and  have 
unalterably  declared  that  they  would  never  go  back  from  it,  and  that 
it  has  proven  a  boon  to  them. 

Senator  Dolltver.  I  confess  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  detailed 
statement  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that  also. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  true  that  our  American  Federation  of  Labor 
does  not  represent  the  majority  of  the  wage-earners.  That  is  very 
true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  only  working  people  who  take  an v 
interest  in  a  matter  of  this  character  are  those  who  are  organized. 
The  others,  either  through  lack  of  courage  or  lack  of  light,  withhold 
their  practical  support  from  the  movement.  Many  of  them  may  believe 
in  the  divine-right  proposition,  and  that  the  employer  can  take  better 
care  of  them  than  can  the  organizations  of  labor;  but  whenever  there 
is  the  slightest  dispute  between  those  unorganized  workmen  and  their 
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employers,  where  do  they  comet  They  seek  the  haven,  protection, 
and  advice  of  those  who  are  organized.  During  the  strike  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region,  of  the  150,000  men  who  were  on  the  strike  per- 
haps 40,000  of  them  were  nonunion  men,  and  threw  their  lot  in  with 
the  organized  men. 

There  is  no  conception  on  our  part,  either  now  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  to  bring  about  a  common  level.  We  do  not  want  it,  and  it  is 
a  mistaken  view  of  our  movement.  What  we  do  aim  to  accomplish  is 
that  there  shall  be  a  minimum  below  which  employers,  either  as  an 
excuse,  or  even,  as  they  may  claim,  from  necessity,  shall  not  drive  us. 
We  hear  too  often  that  the  employers  are  the  best  judges  as  to  what 
the  conditions  shall  be  for  their  workmen,  of  their  wages,  their  hours, 
and  their  conditions  of  labor;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  seldom  learn 
what  the  employer  is  willing  to  do  until  we  have  put  him  to  the  test, 
and  then  we  learn  what  he  is  really  willing  to  concede.  Before  that 
he  has  simply  stinted  his  willingness,  and  his  statements  before  and 
after  the  test  vary  considerably.  We  do  not  want  a  common  level, 
and  our  movement  makes  against  it;  but,  I  repeat,  what  we  do  claim 
is  that  the  man  who  works  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage,  commensurate 
with  his  manhood,  with  his  environment,  and  with  his  hope  for  a  little 
better  life. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  meantime  you  want  a  minimum  wage 
rate,  a  maximum  workday,  and  a  variable  opportunity  for  an  increase 
of  wages  to  the  individual,  according  to  his  skill  and  character. 

Mi\  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  stated  better  than  I  could  hope 
to  state  it.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try to  assert  that  a  living  wage  can  not  be  paid  to  the  men  and  women 
who  work  and  produce  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  resolution  of  which  so 
much  has  been  made,  and  to  which  my  colleague,  Mr.  Duncan,  has 
referred.  The  resolution,  as  it  came  before  the  convention  and  as  it 
was  voted  upon,  which  received  the  attention  of  Secretary  Herbert, 
and  upon  which  he  hinged  so  much  of  his  argument,  %s  to  the  danger 
of  the  progress  of  socialism,  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  that  resolution  read,  because 
the  newspapers,  according  to  Mr.  Duncan's  statement,  misstated  it 

Mr.  Gompers.  There  was  a  series  of  resolutions  introduced  of  a 
more  or  less  socialistic  character.  The  committee  on  resolutions,  of 
which  my  colleague,  Mr.  Duncan,  was  chairman,  had  the  resolutions 
under  consideration  and  framed  a  substitute  for  them  all.  When  the 
committee  reported  this  substitute  one  of  the  delegates  who  had  offered 
a  socialistic  resolution  offered  another  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  I  ruled  out  of  order  on  the  ground  that 
a  substitute  for  a  substitute  could  not  be  entertained.  The  delegate 
then  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  committee's  report,  which  was 
entertained.  Both  the  substitute  of  the  committee  and  the  amendment 
as  offered  by  the  delegate  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad  you  have  that 
resolution  here,  because  1  want  to  hear  it  correctly  stated.  I  simply 
stated  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  my  mind  by  reading  the 
newspapers  at  the  time.  If  I  was  mistaken  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
own  it 
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Mr.  Gompers.  I  suggest  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  have  the 
substitute  report  of  the  committee  read  here. 

Among  the  resolutions  referred  to  this  committee  we  found  several  points  of  sim- 
ilarity in  resolutions  No.  80,  No.  134;  No.  161,  No.  162,  No.  180,  and  No.  187;  except- 
ing that  resolution  No.  162  is  in  conflict  with  Article  III,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution. 
A 11  of  the  resolutions  in  question  have  political  action  as  their  expressed  or  implied 
purpose.  Some  of  them  shrewdly  designate  their  purpose  under  the  guide  of  "study 
of  political  action,"  while  others  have  other  platitudes  as  their  avowed  purpose,  but, 
taken  either  wholly  or  in  part,  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  express  the 
true  trade-union  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  in  consequence  of 
which  we  recommend  that  this  convention  nonconcur  with  said  resolutions  and 
instead  reaffirm  the  following  as  its  decision  on  the  underlying  principles  involved: 

"The  aims,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  trade  unionists  comprise  all  that  is  neces- 
sary or  possible  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  family  and  in  the  pursuit  or  accom- 
plishment of  which  we  cheerfully  accept,  and  in  fact  desire,  all  the  assistance  which 
can  be  given  our  movement  by  those  reform  forces  which  stand  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  In  this  position  we  are  in  close  relationship  to  the  greater  body  of 
socialists,  and  with  them  agree  that  not  only  should  the  burdens  of  toil  be  made 
lighter,  but  that  each  worker  has  an  undeniable  right  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  that 
which  he  or  she  produces.  We.  like  them,  stand  for  greater  liberty  and  are  deter- 
mined so  to  act  that  the  future  shall  be  more  congenial  to  the  whole  human  family, 
and  especially  more  bright  and  enjoyable  to  men  and  women  breadwinners  of  North 
America,  whom  we  directly  and  indirectly  represent.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
in  furtherance  of  our  claim;  namely,  that  our  principles  comprise  the  fullest  and 
highest  scope  of  human  activity,  and  from  time  to  time  will  be  enhanced  and  advanced 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  to  satisfy  human  needs  and  desires,  the  people  we 
represent — the  working  class — hold  different  views  on  the  best  method  of  furthering 
the  desired  end,  even  although  there  is  little  difference  among  them  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  position  we  hope  to  attain. 

"  VVe  unhesitatingly  announce  that  the  trade-union  movement  herein  represented 
is  the  most  practical,  safe,  and  legitimate  channel  through  which  the  working  men 
and  women  of  North  America  should  not  only  continue  to  seek  redress  for  their 
wrongs,  but  by  which  they  can  strengthen  their  economic  position  until  it  will  con- 
trol the  political  field  and  thereby  place  labor  in  full  possession  of  its  inherent  rights. 

14  We  declare  that  since  the  inception  of  our  movement  inquiry  into  the  best  form 
of  government  has  been  its  guiding  motive,  and  will  so  continue  while  there  is  a  high 
moral  desire  to  gratify  or  an  injustice  to  correct.  Our  meetings?  local  and  national, 
are  now  and  always  have  been  free  to  the  discussion  of  any  legitimate  economic  or 
political  question;  but  on  the  other  hand  are  as  equally  pronounced  against  partisan 
politics,  religious  dissensions,  or  race  prejudices,  and  as  success  has  followed  those 
meritorious  conclusions,  we  would  be  unfaithful  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  mankind  to 
do  other  than  strongly  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  methods  the  inculcation  of 
which  means  the  greatest  amount  of  safety  to  our  movement  with  the  least  degree 
of  danger." 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute  was: 

Resolved,  That  this  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  advise  the  working  people  to  organize  their  economic  and  political  power 
to  secure  for  labor  the  full  equivalent  of  its  toil  and  the  overthrowal  of  the  wage 
system  and  establishing  an  industrial,  cooperative  democracy. 

After  some  discussion  a  delegate  moved  to  strike  out  everything 
after  the  word  "toil,"  which  amendment  was  consented  to  by  the  dele- 
gate offering  the  resolution.  The  resolution  then,  as  finally  discussed 
and  voted  upon,  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  advise  the  working  people  to  organize  their  economic  and  political  power 
to  secure  for  labor  the  full  equivalent  of  its  toil. 

Upon  that  resolution  I  may  quote  the  statement  made  in  argument 
by  tnree  of  the  delegates  who  represented  large  votes. 

Mr.  Herbert.  What  was  the  vote  on  that  motion  to  strike  out) 
»     Mr.  Gompers.  It  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 
Mr.  Herbert.  Was  there  a  vote  taken} 
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Mr.  Gompers.  It  was  a  unanimous  vote,  by  consent.  I  quote  now 
from  the  statement  of  delegates  who  voted  for  the  resolution,  and  they 
are  delegates  who  cast  a  very  large  vote: 

I  am  not  a  socialist,  nor  do  I  believe  in  socialism,  but  when  I  come  to  this  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  find  that  one-half  of  the  time  of  this 
convention  is  taken  up  with  political  discussions,  then  to  my  mind  it  is  time  for  the 
laboring  [>eople  to  get  together  along  political  lines.  Therefore,  while  I  am  opposed 
to  socialism,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  political  party. 

Another  delegate,  representing  a  very  large  organization,  said: 

While  not  a  socialist,  I  am  at  this  time  and  always  have  been  in  favor  of  the  wage- 
earners  combining  their  political  strength  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  just  rights 
at  the  hands  of  their  own  Government. 

Another  delegate  from  the  same  organization  said: 

It  is  not  necessary  that  this  convention  go  into  political  movement  itself,  but  the 
convention  can  not  afford  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  political  action  when 
it  is  asking  for  certain  things  that  can  only  be  secured  by  legislative  action. 

The  vote  was  4,178  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and  4,897  against  it, 
300  votes  not  being  cast.  When  the  amendment  as  amended  was  de- 
feated, the  substitute  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr,  Duncan.  I  want  to  state  that  the  objection  of  a  number  of 
delegates  in  the  convention — even  to  the  amended  form — was  to  the 
use  of  the  words  "  and  political,"  because  they  were  opposed  to  the 
organizing  politically  of  the  working  people. 

Mr.  Herbert.  I  want  to  say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  I  do  not  see, 
after  the  reading  of  that  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Gompers,  upon  what  the 
report  of  the  Associated  Press  was  based.  Evidently  1  was  misled, 
because  1  stated  the  proposition  as  I  remembered  it,  and  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  remembered  it  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  socialist,  advocat- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  made  the  old-line,  progressive, 
practical  trades-unionist  against  it.  As  far  as  the  resolution  itself  is 
concerned,  it  is  perfectly  innocent.  I  would  not  have  voted  for  it 
anyway.  I  would  have  voted  against  it  and  argued  against  it,  princi- 
pally because  I  knew  what  inference  the  world  would  draw  from  the 
resolution  and  the  close  association  of  those  who  advocated  it. 

I  want  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  want  any  man  for  a 
moment  to  imagine  that  either  myself  or  any  of  my  colleagues  are  so 
short-sighted  and  so  unpatriotic  as  to  lend  ourselves  to  the  support  of 
a  bill  which  we  were  not  absolutely  convinced  would  make  for  the 
material,  political,  and  social  progress  of  our  country.  You  can  always 
find  that  where  the  hours  of  labor  are  less  in  any  country  there  is  the 
greatest  productivity  of  the  individual  and  collectively.  All  things 
being  equal,  the  man  who  works  eight  hours  a  day  the  whole  year 
around  will  do  a  better  day's  work  and  his  productivity  will  be  greater 
than  the  man  who  works  ten  hours  a  day.  It  has  always  followed 
that  where  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  new  tools  and  new 
machinery  have  followed  in  its  wake,  making  the  production  greater. 
I  imagine,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  same  tools  apply  in  the  granite 
industry  as  they  did  two,  three,  or  five  years  ago,  ana  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  granite  cutter  who  works  eightnours  a  day  now  does 
as  large  if  not  a  larger  day's  work  than  he  did  under  the  ten-hour 
rule. 

Mr.  Doluver.  Is  there  any  opposition  among  the  forces  of  organ- 
ized labor  against  the  introduction  of  new.  tools? 
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Mr,  Gomfers.  In  olden  times  perhaps  that  might  have  been  so,  but 
it  is  not  so  now.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  read  by  a  man  young  in 
years  but  experienced  in  the  labor  movement  and  a  very  deep  thinker, 
Mr.  Henry  White,  of  New  York.  He  read  a  paper  on  machinery  and 
its  application  to  industry  before  a  conference  neld  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago,  and  I  asked  him  for  it,  because  I  wanted  to  publish  it  in  our 
official  paper,  The  American  Federationist.  There  may  be  here  and 
there  slignt  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  new  tools,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  swept  out  of  existence. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  sympathy  in  labor  circles  in  the 
United  States  with  the  restrictions  upon  output  and  labor  in  some 
countries — for  example,  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of  bricks  a  man 
shall  lay  during  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That,  too,  has  passed  away.  It  had  but  a  very 
limited  existence  in  our  country,  and  that  has  gone  by  the  board.  It  is 
expected  that  the  men  shall  do  their  level  best  to  give  an  honest,  hard 
dayS  work,  but  we  want  time  for  recreation.  We  count  the  hour 
taken  from  the  daily  labor  of  the  workingman  to  mean  300  golden 
opportunities  in  a  year  which  he  can  give  to  thought,  to  the  work 
of  invention,  and  to  better  facilities  with  which  production  can  be 
carried  on.  Take  these  in  the  aggregate  for  all  the  working  people  of 
our  countrv,  and  millions  of  hours  taken  from  their  physical  labor 
means  millions  of  golden  opportunities.  I  do  not  want  any  man  for  a 
moment  to  infer  that  we  advocate  idleness  or  laziness,  and  that  the 
men  need  not  to  work.  We  know  that  with  the  hours  of  labor 
reduced  the  season  of  labor  is  prolonged.  Hie  men  become  greater 
consumers  of  the  products  of  labor.  The  men  become  larger  users  of 
labor's  products,  which  gives  a  momentum  to  industry. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  working  people 
that  there  are  too  many  honest,  hard-working,  productive  laborers, 
and  that  the  number  of  them  operates  as  a  burden  upon  those  engaged 
in  such  occupations? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Not  now,  but  they  have  a  very  great  apprehension 
of  that  which  seems  inevitable  in  modern  industry,  of  ever-recurring 
eras  of  industrial  stagnation,  which  bring  in  their  wake  so  much  idle- 
ness and  misery. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  I  notice  that 
nearly  all  of  the  important  managers  of  industrial  plants  in  this  coun- 
trv have  come  up  from  the  ranks,  usually  beginning  at  the  bottom. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  the  opportunity  of  the  present  generation  of 
workers  to  furnish  the  successors  of  these  men,  who  are  now  in  charge 
of  these  great  industries?  In  other  words,  will  the  general  managers 
of  twenty  years  from  now  be  the  workingmen  of  to-aay? 

Mr.  Gtompers.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be;  yes,  sir. 
There  are  but  few  of  the  great  concerns  in  industry  to-day  whose 
responsible  officers  have  not  been  at  some  time  or  other  in  friendly- 
association  with  the  wage-earners  and  in  friendly  association  with 
organized  labor,  and  in  many  instances  members  of  organized  labor. 
I  nave  no  doubt  about  the  future  on  that  account;  but  what  I  do  think 
will  be  the  fact  is  that  the  opportunity  for  wage-earners  to  become 
employers  of  labor  has  diminished  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Or  anvbody  else,  so  tar  as  that  is  concerned.  I 
think  that  the  day  of  individual  ownership  for  large  enterprises  has 
probably  gone  by. 
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Mr.  Gompers.  I  want  to  say  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gar- 
land, of  Pittsburg,  formerly  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  covers  the  argument  submitted  in  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Dinkey  yesterday.  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
submitting  it  to  the  committee.    He  says: 

Now,  I  have  heard  much  of  the  eight-hour  question,  how  it  would  work  and  what 
a  great  hardship  it  would  create  on  the  manufacturer.  I  had  hoped  that  some  one 
would  touch  this  phase  of  the  question.  Up  to  1884  in  the  rolling  mills  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  hours  at  all  times.  In  1884  we  got  up  a  discussion  of  experimenting 
on  sheet  mills  as  to  whether  we  could  work  three  turns  of  eight  hours,  and  it  was 
discussed,  fought  over,  and  gone  through.  Manufacturers,  some  of  them,  were  at 
first  alarmed  and  were  opposed  to  the  change.  But  we  finally  agreed  that  we  would 
make  the  experiment  on  one  particular  mill  for  a  year.  We  were  then  working  ten 
hours  on  sheet  mills,  two  shifts.  We  were  turning  out  eight  heats  in  ten  hours. 
We  agreed  to  lessen  the  number  of  heats  in  order  to  put  on  three  shifts  work  of 
seven  tours,  and  got  the  same  number  of  heats.  Within  three  years  we  were  work- 
ing nine  heats  instead  of  eight  on  the  three-turn  system,  and  that  went  not  alone 
from  the  one  sheet  mill,  but  from  there  to  every  sheet  mill  in  the  United  States. 

The  tin-plate  industry  came  into  this  country  in  1892,  and  every  mill  in  the  United 
States  was  on  an  eight-hour  or  three-turn  basis.  It  has  not  alone  done  that,  but  the 
example  set  there  proved  that  it  was  possible  in  mills  where  we  never  expected  to 
see  it  operated,  and  we  have  introduced  it  into  the  puddling  departments  and  into 
the  finishing  departments — in  fact,  every  department  of  the  rolling  mill  has  come 
so  the  three-turn  system  of  eight  hours. 

The  effort  along  the  line  has  increased  the  output  If  any  of  these  gentlemen 
who  have  been  so  handy  in  counting  up  so  many  minutes  in  the  year  will  give  this 
matter  a  little  of  their  attention,  they  will  see  the  advantage  occurring  here.  It  did 
not  disturb  things,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  to-day  that  if  we,  as  an  organization, 
went  to  the  employers  and  asked  for  a  return  to  the  twelve-hour  system  they  would 
combat  it  more  furiously  than  they  would  a  50  per  cent  advance  in  wages.  They 
believe  in  it.  They  have  seen  the  benefit  of  men  who  are  working  shorter  hours; 
that  they  can  do  better  work.  Their  whole  well-being  is  more  alive  for  eight  hours; 
they  can  watch  a  machine  better;  there  is  less  breakage  of  rolls;  there  is  less  break- 
age of  machinery;  their  whole  person  is  alert  for  that  time.  Drag  them  on  for  twelve 
hours  and  you  don't  get  that  return;  you  don't  get  that  feeling. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  by  Prof.  George 
Gun  ton.     He  says: 

The  eight-hour  movement  is  a  natural  product  of  our  time.  The  shortening  of  the 
working  day  is  necessary  to  modern  industry.  Under  all  phases  of  society  oppor- 
tunity is  really  essential  to  progress.  In  some  States  opportunity  consisted  of  mak- 
ing the  laborer  work  more,  introducing  thrifty  habits  ana  discipline.  That  was  true 
in  the  middle  ages  and  is  true  now  in  tropical  countries.  With  the  advent  of  the 
factory  system  that  changed.  The  laborer  occupies  a  radically  different  relation  to 
society  from  what  he  did  prior  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is 
now  needed  more  as  a  consumer  and  a  citizen  than  he  is  as  a  producer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  got  to  the  point  in  industrial  development  wnere  the  machine  most 
do  the  work. 

A  man  must  be  expanded  in  the  social,  individual,  and  political  aspects  of  his 
being.  Under  the  antefactory  regime  the  opinions  of  the  laborer  were  of  no  account, 
because  he  was  not  within  the  rule  of  government  at  all.  His  consumption  was  of  no 
account  because  he  consumed  nothing  worth  while.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
work  a  lot  and  do  it  cheaply.  In  other  words,  he  filled  exactly  the  function  of  a 
machine.  With  steam  and  electricity  and  popular  government  all  that  changed. 
It  is  more  important  to-day  that  he  be  a  consumer  than  any  other  one  thing  in  society. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  country  to-day  so  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  capital, 
for  the  development  of  industry,  for  the  progress  of  the  application  of  science  to 
industry,  and  of  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government  as  that  the  laborer  shall  not 
only  be  a  consumer,  out  that  he  shall  be  an  ever-increasing  consumer.  Politically, 
as  Macaulay  says,  we  burned  all  our  bridges,  and  just  as  much  of  the  success  of  fac- 
tories and  railroads  dermis  upon  the  laborer's  consumption  as  does  the  perpetuity 
of  popular  institutions  depend  upon  his  development  as  an  intelligent  citizen. 

I  tnink  everyone  here,  and  especially  those  directly  connected  with  large  enter- 
prises, will  agree  that  there  is  not  possibly  an  industry  where  machinery  is  used  in 
this  country  that  could  succeed  to-day  if  nobody  used  its  products  but  those  who 
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receive  $5, (XX)  a  year  and  up.  There  is  not  a  railroad  that  could  run.  Street  cars 
would  hardly  be  profitable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  elevated,  electric,  or  subway. 
There  is  not  an  industry  in  iron,  or  steel,  or  wooa,  or  the  fabric*  that  could  succeed 
with  the  modern  methods  but  for  the  market  tha*  the  consumption  of  the  laborer 
furnishes.  Then  there  is,  necessarily,  the  foundation  of  our  industrial  prosperity — 
our  industrial  progress.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  then,  that  that  problem,  however 
to  be  dealt  with,  may  be  regarded  as  if  not  the  most  important,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important.  Perhaps  the  chief  thing  needed  in  relation  to  that  point  is  oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity  for  what?  Not  to  discipline  the  laborer  to  be  a  worker.  That 
has  been  done.  Not  to  develop  his  muscles  to  make  them  go  four  times  as  fast  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  That  has  been  done,  and  no  matter  how 
fast  his  muscles  should  go  it  would  not  be  of  any  account. 

The  machine  is  the  thing  that  goes  faster.  Muscle  is  really  no  longer  of  any 
account;  it  is  his  character,  and  his  brain,  and  his  market-furnishing  capacity. 
Opportunity  comes  in  different  forms,  I  say.  The  factory  system  in  all  its  develop- 
ment has  taken  hold  of  the  laborer  just  as  it  takes  hold  of  nature,  and  it  has  used  it. 
I  never  have  any  complaint  about  the  capitalist  getting  hold  of  a  laborer  and  using 
him.  I  never  have  any  complaint  to  make  about  their  not  raising  his  pay  or  not 
shortening  his  hours.  That  is  not  so  very  much  the  capitalist's  function.  The  capi- 
talist's function  is  to  go  on  producing.  It  is  the  laborer's  duty  and  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  look  after  the  other  side  of  the  proposition.  It  is  the  lalwreV's  duty 
to  bring  forth  his  energy  for  higher  wages  and  for  other  development  in  his  condition. 

The  jack-at-all-trades,  when  the  employer  is  the  godfather  and  the  religious 
instructor  and  the  keeper  of  the  laborer,  is  all  gone.  He  is  in  the  field  not  as  a  pro- 
ducer, and  he  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  in  his  race  and  not  get  left.  Hence  this 
great  problem.  It  is  the  laborer's  side,  the  community's  side.  How  can  we  furnish 
the  opportunity  that  shall  lend  itself  and  stimulate  all  the  influences  which  make 
the  laborer  a  larger  consumer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  more  effective  citizen  on  the 
other?  The  opportunity  there  first  of  all  is  that  he  shall  not  be  worked  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  He  shall  not  be  worked  to  a  point  where  his  interest  in  public 
affairs,  the  interest  of  his  neighbor,  the  interest  in  his  family,  the  interest  in  the 
{esthetic  aspect  of  society  shall  be  stultified  so  that  the  only  interest  that  appeals  to 
him  is  the  shop.  The  shortening  of  the  working  day  is  the  first  opportunity  in  that 
situation. 

It  is  to  give  him  a  few  hours  or  a  few  more  hours  in  the  week  and  the  month  and 
the  year  for  expansion.  Now,  then,  you  know  we  don't  expand  just  by  saying  so. 
We  all  learn  to  wash  our  faces  and  wear  starched  shirts  by  coming  into  contact  with 
people  who  wash  their  faces  and  wear  starched  shirts  and  have  different  suits  of 
clothes.  We  learn,  in  other  words,  to  do  as  other  people  do.  We  are  people  of 
'  habits,  and  our  language,  our  manners,  our  morals,  our  religion,  and  our  politics  are 
very  largely  determined  by  our  contact  and  intercourse  with  our  fellows.  Our  leisure 
is  the  first  thing  that  is  necessary  to  that,  under  modern  conditions.  It  is  necessary 
for  health.  I  remember  very  well  twenty  years  ago  or  a  little  more  in  Massachu- 
setts, when  we  had  to  fight  at  the  statehouse  Mr.  PMw.  Atkinson  on  the  one  side  and 
two  or  three  of  us  on  the  other,  pleading  that  the  children  might  go  to  school.  In  the 
Southern  States  they  have  that  to  do  now,  that  the  children  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
factory  under  12  years  of  age.  Well,  we  have  got  past  that  here,  and  in  many  other 
places,  but  that  is  the  South. 

The  shortening  of  the  working  day  is  a  minor  proposition,  practical  proposition. 
I  am  told  that  my  minutes  are  so  many,  and  therefore  I  can  not  say  much;  but  the 
idea  that  the  working  day  must  be  shortened  is  probably  accepted  in  the  abstract 
by  everybody.  Those  that  have  not  accepted  it  need  not  be  counted.  It  largely 
turns  on  the  method  of  doing  it.  And  there  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  subject.  We  can  never  make  very  much  progress  with  any  industrial  reform 
unless  it  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  adopted  without  interfering  with  the 
success  of  industry.  The  prominent  thing  in  it  all  is  that  the  industrial  movement — 
I  mean  the  productive  movement — I  mean  the  profit-creating  movement— shall  go 
on — that  must  go  on,  else  we  can  not  get  the  civilizing  side  from  it.  Therefore  if 
we  want  improvement  for  the  laborer,  no  matter  what  form  it  takes,  the  question  is, 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  approach  the  subject  and  introduce  it  so  we  can 
put  the  producer  at  an  individual  disadvantage? 

I  know  some  people  say,  ever  so  many,  "On,  well,  if  you  shorten  the  working  day 
we  can  not  compete  with  foreign  producers.  If  you  permit  me,  I  do  not  care  whether 
we  can  or  not  That  is  not  the  concern.  We  are  ready  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  are  at 
a  disadvantage  with  the  foreign  producer  because  you  pay  too  much  wages  or  because 
your  hours  are  too  short,  or  localise,  in  other  words,  you  have  too  much  civilization 
in  your  community,  we  will  protect  you  against  that.     And  the  working  people  and 
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the  business  people  have  said  that  to  the  capitalists  of  this  country,  and  they  have 
given  tlicm  tne  protection,  and  they  stand  ready  to  give  them  that  protection;  and  if 
the  employers  arc  ready  to  do  the  reforming  within  the  productive  area  I  believe  the 
workingmen  will  ever  stand  to  protect  them  against  any  disad  vantage  with  foreigners 
on  account  of  the  good  conditions  at  home.  But  the  production  should  go  on  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  put  the  producers — one  who  produces  against  another — at  a  disad- 
vantage with  another  in  this  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  one  employer  really  believes  in  the  eight-hour  day 
and  his  competitors  are  all  working  ten  hours,  and  they  have  the  same  machinery 
and  other  conditions  the  same,  that  he  is  going  to  be  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  true 
that  within  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  during  the  last  seventy-five  years 
there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  production,  that  the  quantity  per 
laborer  has  not  been  reduced;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  individual  by  his 
mere  personal  dexterity  is  going  to  increase  in  rapidity  in  proportion  to  the  hours. 
He  won't  do  it,  but  very  slightly.  He  ought  not  to  do  it  That  is  not  what  it  is  for. 
It  should  be  to  give  him  more  relaxation,  not  to  give  him  more  pressure.  It  is  the 
improved  machinery  that  comes  of  improved  social  conditions  accompanying  the 
reduced  hours  that  has  given  the  great  increased  output  of  this  country  as  compared 
even  with  England.  The  increased  output  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  personal  indi- 
vidual effort  of  each  individual  workman  as  it  is  to  the  superior  machinery  that  is 
used  in  this  country;  and  the  superior  machinery  has  come  by  virtue  of  the  superior 
market  in  this  country  which  the  consumption  of  the  laboring  class  has  furnished. 

How  can  we  act,  I  ask,  in  any  line  with  certainty  so  as  not  to  put  producers  at  a 
disadvantage  with  each  other?  That  is  all;  it  is  with  each  other.  To  avoid  that,  of 
course,  the  introduction  of  the  shorter  day  should  be  as  general  as  possible  and  as 
uniform  as  possible.  We  have  tried  introducing  the  hours  by  States.  That  is  not 
the  best  way,  because  in  States  there  are  all  kinds  of  industries  and  in  other  States  the 
same.  The  best  of  all,  to  my  mind,  would  be  a  natural  movement  in  the  matter. 
But  that  is  very  difficult  in  this  country  and  if  we  wait  for  national  legislation  we 
wait  for  probably  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  is  waiting  for  the  day 
after  judgment  day. 

And  I  am  always  opposed  to  postponing  anything  after  the  judgment  day.  I  want 
mine  to  come  on  this  side;  and  the  most  feasible  way,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  the 
employers  to  first  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  coming  and  it  must  come,  and  come  with 
it,  refuse  to  deny  it,  stop  throwing  themselves  across  the  track,  stop  antagonizing 
everybody  who  favors  it  and  blacklisting  those  who  are  too  active  in  the  advocacy  of 
it  Recognize  the  shorter  day  as  not  only  the  inevitable,  but  the  necessary.  The 
thing  should  come,  and  come  as  rapidly  as  feasible,  if  the  employer  would  unite  with 
the  laborer,  because  with  all  the  faults  of  labor  unions  they  are  pretty  near  all  right 
on  that  subject 

ARGUMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  having  a  membership  of 
1,600  manufacturing  concerns,  the  largest  trade  body  in  the  world, 
respectfully,  but  as  earnestly  as  possible,  files  herewith  its  protest 
against  a  favorable  report  upon  tne  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  "limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work 
done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, thereby  securing  better  products,  ana  for  other  purposes,"  and 
begs  to  submit  its  argument  in  the  briefest  possible  form,  and  also  to 
append  a  collection  of  facts  intended  to  show  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  confusing  and  destructive;  that  a  large  percentage  of 
real  working  people  object  to  it  or  do  not  desire  it;  that  it  would 
work  unwarranted  injury  to  employer  and  employee  alike,  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  suffer,  and  that  it  would  seriously 
impede  the  industrial  ascendency  of  the  United  States  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

It  is  class  legislation,  benefiting  at  best  only  a  small  section  of  the 
workers. 

The  bill  means  a  25  per  cent  confiscation  of  those  establishments 
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doing  business  for  the  Government,  for  if  the  working  time  is  to  be 
reduced  from  ten  to  eight  hours  then  the  mechanical  facilities  of  the 
plant  must  be  increased  25  per  cent  to  secure  the  same  output.  Organ- 
ized labor  does  not  propose  to  stand  any  share  of  this  loss  to  the  man- 
ufacturer: for  if  he  is  to  continue  to  manufacture  for  the  Government 
he  must  tnen  borrow  25  per  cent  of  his  capitalization  for  the  increase 
of  his  plant 

We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  province  of  government  to  say  how 
long  men  shall  work,  as  long  as  these  hours  are  not  cruel  and  oppress- 
ive. We  admit  the  right  of  government  to  regulate  the  lives  of  its 
subjects  in  so  far  as  laws  relate  to  sanitary  and  police  power,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  right  of  personal  control  of  the  subjects  of  a 
government  should  be  extended  so  that  the  law  would  have  the  right 
to  say  how  long  men  shall  work,  how  much  they  shall  turn  out,  wnat 
they  shall  get  for  it,  and  who  shall  be  employed.  We  believe  that 
there  are  considerations  which  come  within  the  province  of  individual 
adjustment,  employer  and  employee  settling  these  questions  among 
themselves. 

Inasmuch  as  Germany  and  France  are  working  their  people  from 
ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  we  can  not  compete  with  them  on  an 
eight-hour  basis. 

Such  a  law  as  this  will  not  permit  a  man  to  work  overtime  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  family. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  earnestly  requests  every 
Senator  who  is  looking  for  the  facts,  as  it  believes  they  are  looking 
for  the  facts,  to  consider  carefully,  even  though  a  little  time  be 
required,  the  following  significant  tables. 

They  show  that  the  ten-hour  day  is  practically  the  standard  in  gain- 
ful pursuits  throughout  the  United  States,  and  "that  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  to  eight,  however  desirable  at  some  indefinite  time  in 
the  future,  when  it  can  be  brought  about  in  conformity  with  natural 
law,  is  to-day  too  violent  a  proposition  to  ask  either  employer  or 
employee  to  submit  to. 

They  show  in  many  cases  the  same  pay  for  shorter  hours  of  work, 
the  admitted  expectation  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  is  now  in  vogue 
in  not  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported  upon,  making  it  evident  beyond 
dispute  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill  is  proposed  to  be  an  unreason- 
able charge  upon  employers  and  employees  alike. 

They  show  that  in,  perhaps,  half  the  cases  reported  upon  a  system 
of  overtime  is  in  vogue;  that  pay  for  overtime  is  freely  asked  for  and 
given,  and  that  to  cut  this  off  would  be  an  uncalled-for  injury  to 
employers  who  wish  to  encourage  deserving  employees  and  to  ambi- 
tious employees  who  wish  to  make  their  ambition  a  success  and  profit 
to  themselves. 

They  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  2,290  replies  to  one  particular  set 
of  questions  only  223  shops  are  unionized;  that  in  only  156  out  of 
1,361  cases  reported  upon,  employing  36,154  machinists,  did  the  machin- 
ists strike  for  shorter  hours  in  1901,  and  that  in  only  35  of  these  cases 
did  they  succeed. 

They  show  that  out  of  2,655  replies  943  came  from  Government 
contractors,  surely  not  a  "handful,"  and  that  practically  a  half  of  these 
contractors  produced  their  goods  only  after  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  made. 

They  show  that  709  manufacturers,  asked  to  say  whether  as  subcon- 
tractors they  would  hold  themselves  responsible  for  penalties  imposed 
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in  the  event  that  the  proposed  bill  becan.e  a  law,  were  unanimous  in 
saying  that  they  would  not. 

They  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,590  replies  1,554  could  not  sepa- 
rate their  Government  work  from  their  private  work  and  do  business 
on  two  systems,  and  1,240  manufacturers  out  of  a  total  of  1,293  reply- 
ing declare  that  running  their  plants  on  an  eight-hour  basis  for  Gov- 
ernment work  they  could  not  compete  with  other  concerns  doing 
business  on  a  ten-hour  basis. 

They  show  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,844  replies  1,840  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  proposed  eight-hour  system  would  not  secure  better  products, 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

They  show  that  34  concerns  out  of  a  total  of  211  replying  declare 
that  an  abandonment  of  Government  work  would  involve  the  discharge 
of  a  proportionate  number  of  hands. 

They  show  that  only  82  out  of  a  total  of  1,949  replying  believe  that 
they  could  secure  competent  labor  for  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each, 
and  that  practically  half  of  those  replying  would  find  inherent  diffi- 
culties in  turning  over  to  a  new  shift  any  work  that  had  been  partially 
completed. 

They  show  that  only  31  concerns  out  of  a  total  of  2,692  replying 
believe  that  a  workday  of  nine  or  ten  hours  either  mentally  or  phys- 
ically overtaxes  the  workman,  and  that  38  out  of  a  total  of  2,418 
declare  that  the  workman  can  do  as  much  in  forty -eight  hours  as  in 
the  longer  period. 

They  show  that  in  only  24  cases  out  of  137  do  the  employees  favor 
the  eight-hour  proposition,  that  in  only  8  cases  out  of  106  do  they 
want  it,  and  that  in  only  6  out  of  92  do  they  want  it  forced  upon 
them. 

They  show  that  out  of  2,210  replying  only  394  favor  a  nine-hour 
day,  and  that  only  if  universal,  and  that  out  of  2,322  replying  only  66 
favor  an  eight-hour  day,  and  that  only  if  universal. 

They  show  that  as  a  result  of  the  machinists'  strike  of  1901  in  only 
49  cases  out  of  a  total  of  264  reported  upon  were  the  hours  of  labor 
reduced,  and  that  in  215  of  these  cases  no  change  was  secured. 

It  may  be  added  that  four  of  the  manufacturers  replying  unquali- 
fiedly approve  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day, 
and  therefore  that  the  concensus  of  opinion  against  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  practically  unanimous,  even  if  the  change  could  oq  made  to 
apply  universally. 

And  it  may  also  be  added  that  while  140  of  those  replying  have 
thought  it  prudent,  owing  to  past  or,  possibly,  expected  controversies 
with  organized  labor,  so-called,  to  ask  that  tfreir  replies  be  considered 
confidential,  a  key  to  these  can  nevertheless  be  shown  in  confidence  to 
any  Senator  desiring  to  see  it,  as,  indeed,  all  the  other  replies  can  be 
examined,  no  matter  how  critically,  by  an37body  who  wishes  to  take 
that  trouble. 

Finally ?  it  ought  to  be  added  that  in  these  letters  are  given  five  (two 
from  California,  one  from  Colorado,  one  from  Wisconsin,  and  one 
from  Illinois)  who  unqualifiedly  favor  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  national  association  would  be  glad  to  append  a  record  of  some 
1,500  additional  letters  received  from  its  correspondents,  written  in 
addition  to  the  definite  answers  tabulated.  These  replies  are  arranged 
by  States,  in  each  case  the  name  and  address  of  the  concern  are  given, 
and  wherever  possible  the  number  of  hands  employed  and  the  lines  of 
goods  manufactured  are  indicated. 
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TABULATION. 

Replies  received  front  $>816  manufacturers,     (See  Table  A  far  classification  into  19  group* 

of  trades. ) 

Hands  employed 644,715 

Hours  of  labor: 

10  hours  daily  (60  per  week) 1,505 

10  hours  daily  (less  than  (K)  per  wtvk ) 641 

8  hours  daily 25 

8$  hours  daily 1 

9  hours  daily 494 

9J  hours  daily • 15 

10J  hours  daily 2 

101  hours  daily 35 

11  hours  daily 86 

12  hours  daily 13 


Analpis  of  replies. 
I.  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


2,816 


Questions. 


If  operating  less  than  ten  hours  per  day,  are  the  daily  wages  as  much 

as  when  operating  ten  hours 

Have  you  a  system  of  overtime 

Do  you  pay  extra  for  such  overtime - 

Do  your  men  voluntarily  ask  for  overtime  work 

What  class  of  men,  if  any,  do  so 


Total 
replies. 


1,252 
2,512 
1,986 
2,086 
602 


No. 


926 
1,282 
1,321 
1,822 


Yea. 


764 


See  Table  B. 


II.  RELATIONS  WITH  ORGANIZED  LABOR. 


Is  yours  a  union  shop 

Is  yours  a  nonunion  shop 

Is  yours  a  free  shop  (help  may  be  union  or  nonunion) 

Have  you  agreements  with  any  labor  union 

Do  you  employ  machinists 

How  many?    (Total,  86,154.) 

Did  they  strike  in  1901 

If  so,  was  it  successful '. 

What  were  their  hours  of  labor  before  and  after  the  strike 

Were  wages  increased,  so  that  daily  wages  for  shorter  hours  are  the  same 
as  for  hours  previously  worked 


2,290 


1,936 
2,228 

1,361 
148 
264 

172 


1,719 

892 


1,205 
1W 


223 
432 

1,685 
217 

1,336 

156 
86 


See  Table  D. 
115  57 


III.  GOVERNMENT  WORK. 


Do  you  furnish  any  of  your  product  to  the  United  States  Government 

If  so,  is  it  by  direct  contract 

If  so,  is  it  by  subcontract 

If  so,  in  both  ways 

Are  the  articles  you  supply  usually  carried  in  stock , 

Are  your  articles  you  supply  made  after  the  contract  is  awarded 

What  is  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  entire  output  which  you  sup- 
ply to  the  Government  by  contract,  either  direct  or  indirect 

If  by  subcontract,  would  you  hold  yourself  responsible  to  the  contractor 
for  any  penalty  which  might  be  Imposed  upon  him  in  event  of  the  pro- 
posed-eight-hour  bill  becoming  a  la  w , 

If  all  the  materials  required  by  you  to  All  such  contracts  are  not  made  by 
yourself,  would  concerns  of  whom  you  purchase  such  materials  hold 
themselves  responsible  should  yon  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  the 
eight-hour  law  on  account  of  using  such  materials , 

Could  you  separate  Government  work  from  private  work  and  run  your 
plant  on  two  systems 

If  not,  could  you  compete  with  concerns  doing  no  Government  work  and 
running  their  plants  nine  or  ten  hours  per  day , 

In  your  plant  would  the  adoption  of  a  rigid  eight-hour  system  "secure 
better  products"  to  the  Government 

If  you  have  no  Government  work,  can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  the  danger 
of  such  legislation  as  this  has  been  the  cause  of  your  indifference  to  it; 
and  if  so,  why , 

Under  this  proposition  would  you  continue  to  bid  for  Government  work. . . 

If  vou  did  not  continue  to  bid  for  Government  work,  what  steps  would  you 
feel  impelled  to  take  in  accordance  with  the  dictate  of  good  business  to 

W protect  yourself , 
ould  your  abandonment  of  Government  work  entail  the  discharge  of  a 
proportionate  n u mber  of  hands , 

o  See  extracts. 


2,655 
878 
340 
141 
484 
459 

622 
709 


1,690 
1,298 
1,844 


1,712 


943 
378 
840 
141 
484 
459 


See  Table  G. 
709 


1,554 
1,248 
1,840 


See  extracts. 
276  I     «256  I 


See  extracts. 
211         177 


20 
36 
45 
4 

a  20 
84 
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Analysis  of  replies — Continued. 
IV.  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 


Questions. 


Could  you  not  secure  enough  competent  labor  to  work  three  shifts  or  even 
two  sh  i  f ta  of  8  hours  each *. 

In  your  business  are  there  any  inherent  mechanical  difficulties  which 
would  prevent  the  turning  over  of  partially  completed  work  to  a  new 
shift  of  men , 

In  your  businena  what  mechanical  emergencies,  if  any,  are  likely  to  arise 
which  would  prevent  your  workmen  from  quitting  work  immediately 
on  the  lapse  of  8  hours 

Has  it  been  your  experience  that  a  factory  hand  working  9  or  10  hours 
is  mentally  or  physically  overtaxed 

In  the  present  state  of  machinery  can  a  man  do  as  much  work  in  48  hours 
per  week  as  in  64,  68,  or  60  hours  per  week 

If  so,  as  good  work 

What  effect  would  such  a  law  have  on  your  firemen,  engineers,  electri- 
cians, yardmen,  etc.,  whose  work  contributes  the  entire  work  in  progress 
In  your  plant 

Do  your  employees  favor  this  eight-hour  proposition 

Do  they  want  it 

.  Do  they  want  it  forced  on  them 

Whether  contractor  or  subcontractor,  how,  in  minute  detail,  would  this 
proposed  legislation  affect  you 

Do  you  favor  a  uni  versal  nine-hour  day 

Do  you  favor  a  universal  eight-hour  day  for  manufacturers 

What  are  your  general  views,  based  upon  any  or  all  accurate  pergonal  ex- 
perience that  you  have  had,  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwiadom  of  the 
shorter  workday  principle 

How  would  this  legislation  affect  you  if,  as  an  entering  wedge,  it  proved 
the  means  of  State  legislation  affecting  your  industry  in  one  way  in  your 
home  State  and  in  another  way  in  some  other  State,  or  in  various  ways 
in  different  States 


Total 
replies. 


1,949 
288 


1,867 
140 


Yes. 


See  extracts. 


2,696 

2,418 
788 


2,685 

2,380 
710 


See  extracts. 


187 
108 
92 


118 
98 


See  extracts. 


8ee  extracts. 

I  1 


82 
143 


88 
23 


24 
8 
6 


8ee  extracts. 
2,210  I    1,816  I  894 

2,816  I    2,750  66 


Table  A. — Branches  of  manufacture. 

Hardware;  Replies. 

Light  (tools,  etc.) 125 

Heavy 109 

Machinery: 

light 286 

Heavy 292 

Agricultural  machinery 95 

Electrical  goods 35 

Building  material 336 

House  furnishings 169 

Furniture 148 

Food  products 164 

Drugs  and  chemicals : 84 

Dry  goods 216 

Hides  and  leather 19 

Wearing  apparel 264 

Jewelry 52 

Musical  instruments 34 

Paper  and  stationery : 124 

Sporting  goods,  tobacco,  etc 102 

Vehicles  and  harness 162 


942 


653 


248 


499 


474 


2,816 
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Table  B. — Clause*  of  men  voluntarily  asking  for  overtime  work. 


Replies. 

All  kinds 193 

Best  men : 184 

Cutters 2 

Engineers  and  firemen 2 

Industrious  men 31 

Iron  workers 2 

Laln)rers 44 

Machinists 46 

Married  men 26 

Mechanics 23 


Replies. 

Men  in  debt 1 

Pieceworkers 12 

Skilled  workmen 21 

Spinners  and  weavers 2 

Union  men 1 

Unskilled  workmen 10 

Young  men 2 

602 


Table  0. — Approximate  percentage  of  entire  output  supplied  to  Government,  directly  or 

indirectly. 


Replies. 

Very  small 81 

Small 155 

Not  exceeding — 

1  per  cent 59 

2  per  cent 50 

2}  per  cent ".      6 

3  per  cent 11 

5  per  cent 125 

6  per  cent 2 

10  per  cent 73 


Not  exceeding—  Replies. 

12$  per  cent 1 

15  per  cent 24 

20  per  cent 23 

25  per  cent 7 

34  per  cent 1 

40  per  cent 1 

50  per  cent 2 

75  per  cent 1 
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Tablb  D. — Hours  of  machinist*'  labor  before  and  after  the  strike  of  190U 


Per  day 

Number 

Per  day  before  strike. 

after 

of 

strike. 

replies. 

9 

9 

22 

9ft 

91 

2 

10 

10 

177 

11 

11 

1 

lit 

U* 

1 

a  69 

69 

6 

a  68 
Total — no  change  . . . 

68 

7 

216 

9 

8 

1 

10 

9ft 

1 

10 

9 

36 

lit 

11 

1 

a  60 

68 

2 

a  60 

57 

1 

a  60 

55 

2 

o59 

57 

1 

o58i 

54 

2 

a67ft 

54 

1 

a  65 
Total  hours  reduced  . 

54 

1 

49 

Replies  received 

264 

a  Per  week. 


Marshall  Cushino, 
Secretary  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  number  of  letters  received  from 
various  manufacturing  concerns  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill  under  consideration,  which  I  will  hand  to  the  stenographer  for 
incorporation  in  the  printed  record  of  to-day's  proceedings. 
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The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

The  Platt  Bros.  &  Co., 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  a  statement  has  been  made  to  your 
committee  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  H.  R.  3076  in  the  Senate. 

Permit  us  to  say  from  our  standpoint  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  its  passage,  but  many  reasons  wny  it  should  not  be  passed.  Among 
the  latter  we  would  suggest  that  it  seems  to  us — 

First  To  limit  the  rights  of  contract  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee. 

Second.  In  a  factory  where  goods  are  manufactured  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  general  market  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
th  e  hours  of  labor  for  the  whole  establishment  to  eight  hours.  Although 
the  value  of  the  goods  made  for  the  Government  might  bear  a  small 
ratio  to  the  amount  made  for  the  general  market,  this  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  goods  for  the  general  market  and  thereby  place  the 
manufacturer  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  competitors  who  do  not  make 
goods  for  the  Government. 

Third.  It  seems  to  us  if  the  bill  was  passed  the  Government  would 
eventually  pay  more  for  its  supplies. 

Fourth.  Kecent  experiments  in  this  vicinity  seem  to  show  that  where 
the  hours  of  labor  have  been  changed  from  ten  to  eight  not  only  was 
the  work  produced  by  each  workman  more  than  one-fifth  less  than 
under  the  ten-hour  arrangement,  but  the  quality  of  his  work  is  inferior. 

Fifth.  In  our  own  case,  if  the  bill  was  passed  making  a  violation  of 
its  provisions  liable  to  fine  we  should  simply  be  compelled  to  refrain 
from  competing  for  Government  contracts,  and  we  certainly  object  to 
having  our  business  interfered  with  unless  good  reasons  could  be 
shown  why  it  should  be  done. 

Respectfully,  yours.  The  Platt  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lewis  A.  Plait. 


[The  Muirkirk  Furnace,  Charles  E.  Coffin,  proprietor.  Manufacturer  of  Mulrkirk 
charcoal  pig  iron.  The  strongest  pig  iron  in  trie  United  States.  Used  for  many 
years  by  the  United  States  Government  arsenals  and  navy-yards  for  cannon,  mor- 
tars, gun  carriages,  gun  iron  castings,  and  other  purposes.  Also  in  demand  for  car 
wheels,  plowshares,  cylinders,  locomotive  castings,  chilled  rolls,  etc.] 

Muirkirk,  Md.,  December  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

XT.  8.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Senator:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  labor  bill  now  under 
discussion  in  your  committee.  From  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  bill  would  absolutely  prevent  me  from 
making  any  contracts  with  the  United  States  Government  for  mate- 
rials for  gun  carriages,  projectiles,  etc.  We  work  our  force  on  two 
shifts  of  twelve  hours  each,  and  to  work  eight  hours  would  increase 
the  labor  cost  50  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  would  place 
the  United  States  Government  in  a  very  bad  situation  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  war  material  in  case  of  war. 

Tours,  truly,  Chaa.  E.  Coffin. 
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[Coblens,  Cahn  &  Co.,  high  art  "Majestic"  shirts.] 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  11,  1902. 
Son.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  addressing  you  in  the  interests  of  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  feeling  that  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill 
will  prove  not  only  a. detriment  to  this  Government,  but  would  be  the 
means  of  causing  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  labor 
classes  as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  The  Government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  from  15  to  25  per  cent  more  for  its  supplies  under  the 
eight-hour  law  than  it  does  at  this  time.  In  the  first  place,  there 
would  be  very  few  manufacturers  who  could  enter  into  competition  to 
get  the  orders,  owing  to  them  not  having  the  eight-hour  law  in  vogue 
in  their  own  factories.  They  would  have  to  reorganize  or  abandon 
the  idea  of  putting  in  bids.  This,  of  course,  would  mean  less  com- 
petition and  higher  prices  for  supplies.  The  labor  question  has  been 
a  very  serious  one  in  recent  years.  Whilst  the  average  laborer  is 
intelligent,  there  are  a  great  many  amongst  the  laboring  classes  that 
would  not  understand  this  eight-hour  law,  and  create,  possibly,  trouble 
for  both  manufacturing  interests  as  well  as  the  laboring  class.  We 
have  gone  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  can  see  no  advantagein 
having  an  eight-hour  law,  and  we  ask  you  as  our  representative  to 
use  your  best  efforts  in  trying  to  defeat  this. 
Trusting  you  will  have  the  support  of  your  colleagues,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Coblens,  Cahn  &  Co., 
Per  M.  U.  C. 


[Ellicott  Machine  Company,  winding  machinery,  elevators,  cranes,  electrical  power 
transmitting  machinery,  gray  iron  castings.    Contractors  for  entire  plant  J 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  thank  you  for  your  letter,  December  10,  concerning 
the  eight-hour  bill.  As  our  business  is  almost  altogether  confined  to 
Government  work,  we  believe  we  can  protect  ourselves  from  loss  if  the 
bill  is  passed,  but  the  result  will  inevitably  be  a  grfeatly  increased  cost 
to  the  Government. 

We  have  considered  this  bill  very  carefully,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
we  are  not  mistaken  in  predicting  its  effect 
Respectfully, 

Ellicott  Machine  Company, 
Per  C.  E.  Ellicott. 
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[Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  sewing  machines.] 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  11 ,  1902.  # 

Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Sir:  Having  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  your  committee,  we  beg  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  we  some- 
times contract  with  the  Government  for  furnishing  certain  lines  of 
goods,  we  desire  to  set  forth  some  reasons  why  we  think  the  bill 
ought  not  to  become  a  law. 

When  we  make  a  contract  to  furnish  certain  products  to  the  Gov- 
ernment it  is  we,  and  not  the  Government,  who  employ  our  workmen, 
and  the  right  should  belong  to  us  to  employ  our  workmen  on  such 
terms,  both  as  to  hours  per  day  and  rate  of  wages,  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  While  workmen  undoubtedly  like  a  short  day  with 
long  wages,  they  also  like  to  have  the  liberty,  which  should  be  inalien- 
able, to  work  extra  hours  at  extra  pay. 

The  right  of  working  extra  hours  per  day  is  liable  to  become  at 
almost  any  time  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  contractor  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  contract  within  the  specified  time  and  thus 
avoid  serious  loss.  Consider,  for  example,  a  case  in  which,  by  reason 
of  an  epidemic  or  other  untoward  circumstance,  the  corps  of  workmen 
is  reduced  in  numbers  and  the  necessary  number  of  skilled  workmen 
can  not  be  found  to  do  the  required  work  in  eight  hours  per  day.  The 
result  is  injustice  to  both  employer  and  employee. 

In  a  factory  in  which  the  workmen  are  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the 
piece,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  are  working  nine  hours  per  day  and 
are  satisfied  with  so  doing,  to  require  a  certain  portion  of  the  help  to 
quit  at  the  end  of  eight  nours  would  create  confusion,  discord,  and 
disorganization,  to  the  damage  of  all  concerned. 

Without  specifying  more  of  the  many  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill  we  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  report  unfavorably  thereon. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company, 
Isaac  Holden,  Vice-President. 


[Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  manufacturers  of  steel  and  iron  bridges,  girdere, 
turntables,  and  structural  work.] 

Roanoke,  Va.,  December  11,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  a  bill  (H.  R.  3076>is  before  your 
committee  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  mechanics, 
and  others  employed  on  Government  work.  We  believe  the  bill  as 
proposed  is  a  very  bad  measure,  and  we  have  written  to  our  Senators 
from  this  State,  requesting  their  opposition,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  unfavorable  report  of  your  committee. 

While  this  company  has  never  manufactured  very  much  work  for 
the  Government,  we  do  not  know  at  what  moment  we  may  be  manu- 
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factoring  structural  material  for  general  building  contractors  who  are 
engaged  on  Government  work.  In  this  event  you  can  see  that  it  would 
seriously  interfere  with  our  regular  ten-hour  day  system,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  keep  material  being  worked  upon  for  the  Gov- 
ernment separate  and  distinct  from  other  material  of  the  same  class 
being  manufactured  for  others. 

We  believe  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  it  would  ultimately  result  in 
making  a  general  working  day  of  only  eight  hours'  duration,  which  we 
do  not  believe  is  necessary  or  desirable  on  the  part  of  manufacturers, 
mechanics,  or  laborers,  and  such  legislation  would  necessarily  curtail 
production  and  greatly  increase  the  cost. 

There  are  many,  many  reasons,  which  we  do  not  believe  necessary  to 
enumerate,  why  this  bill  should  not  be  passed,  but  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  burden  you  with  writing  more  upon  the  subject  unless  it  is 
desired;  but  we  wish  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  and 
we  believe  that  95  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  are  in  exactly  the  same  position. 
I  ours,  very  respectfully, 

Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron  Company, 

C.  Edwin  Michael, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


[The  Michigan  Barrel  Company,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  bent-rim  work  and 

refrigerators.] 

Grand  Rapids,  Mioh.,  December  10, 1909. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  been  apprised  of  House  resolution  No.  3076, 
and  understand  that  it  is  now  before  your  honorable  committee  for 
consideration. 

We  believe  this  bill  to  have  been  fathered  by  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  we  are  positive,  from  our  own  experience  with  this  class 
of  people,  .that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  work  no  end  of  disaster 
to  the  manufacturers  generally. 

We  desire  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  believing  it  would  not  only  work  harm  directly  to 
the  manufacturer,  but  result  in  great  harm  also  to  the  laboring  classes, 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  manufacturer  for  what 
they  have. 

That  this  bill  seemingly  takes  up  those  manufacturers  who  have 
contracts  with  the  Government  only  is  but  a  subterfuge  to  get  at  all 
who  employ  labor. 

We  believe  we  could  enumerate  a  hundred  tenable  reasons  why  this 
bill  should  not  become  a  law.  The  exceptions  noted  in  the  bill  of 
themselves  would  seem  to  us  to  make  it  unconstitutional. 

We  trust  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  the  matter  full 
consideration  and  not  permit  it  to  be  railroaded  through  simply  to 
please  the  "walking  delegate,"  who,  while  posing  as  a  friend  of  the 
workingman,  is  ever  trying  to  disturb  the  employer  of  labor. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Michigan  Barrel  Company, 
\  A.  B.  Porter,  Manager. 
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[Williams,  White  &  Co.  "  Bulldozers."  Coal  chutes  for  coaling  locomotive*.  Ey^ 
bending  machines,  Yeakley  vacuum  hammers,  tire- welding  hammers,  rotary  rivet- 
ing hammers,  etc.] 

Moline,  111.,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,    Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  eight-hour  bill  that  has  passed  the  House 
and  will  be  brought  before  the  Senate,  we  trust  that  you  will  use  your 
influence  against  same,  and  believe  in  so  acting  you  would  only  be  act- 
ing as  a  statesman  should.  Such  matters  as  tnis  should  be  left  to  the 
development  and  natural  evolution  of  business  and  should  not  be 
forced.  There  are  many  lines  of  manufacture  in  which  an  eight-hour 
day  would  be  sometimes  an  impossibility  and  many  times  a  very  great 
loss  and  inconvenience.  We  could  not  bid  on  Government  work  if 
such  a  bill  would  pass.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  all  the 
material  used  in  our  machines  from  shops  that  are  working  only  on  an 
eight-hour  day.  It  is  a  very  grave  and  serious  question  whether  an 
eight-hour  day  is  desirable,  as  a  general  rule.  We  know  that  in  our 
line  of  business  a  man  can  work  nine  hours  or  ten  hours  a  day  without 
any  fatigue  that  is  at  all  excessive  or  injurious,  and  certainly  an  eight- 
hour  day  would  be  unreasonable;  but  in  any  case  there  is  every  pos- 
sible reason  against  forcing  the  adoption  of  it  through  legislation. 

We  are  now  building  some  large  machinery  for  the  Government,  and 
all  the  machinery  which  the  Government  is  using,  we  believe,  is  being 
built  on  a  ten-hour  day,  or  at  least  on  a  nine-hour  day.  We  feel  very 
confident  that  vou  will  have  the  same  opinion  of  this;  that  is,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  or  the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  against  the  passage 
of  sucn  a  bill;  and  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  statesmen  in  it  who  would  not  be  influenced  by 
the  clamor  of  the  labor  unions  to  pass  such  a  bill. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Respectfully, 

Tri-City  Manufacturers'  Association, 
H.  Ainsworth,  Secretary. 

The  Tri-City  Manufacturers'  Association  is  composed  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Rock  Island,  111.;  Moline,  111.,  and  Davenport;  Iowa.  It 
represents  6,600  employees;  aggregate  capital  and  surplus,  $17,760,000, 
and  annual  product,  $18,645,000. 

Partial  list  of  members:  Barnard  &  Leas  Manufacturing  Comnany, 
Bettendorf  Axle  Company.  Bettendorf  Metal  Wheel  Company,  H.  \V. 
Cooper,  Davenport  Foundry  and  Machine  Com jjany,  Deere  &  Co., 
Deere  &Mansur  Company,  The  Fuller  Manufacturing  Company,  S.  A. 
Mager  Manufacturing  CJompany,  Moline  Elevator  Company,  Moline 
Plow  Company,  Moline  Pump  Company,  Moline  Scale  Company,  Moline 
Tool  Company,  Moline  Wagon  Company,  Red  Jacket  Manufacturing 
Company,  Rock  Island  Iron  Works,  the  Root- Van  Dervoort  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Sylvan  Steel  Works,  Sternberg  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Union  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Wilson-Moline  Buggy  Com- 
pany, Williams,  White  &  Co. 
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[The  Kargee  Furniture  Company,  manufacturers  of  furniture.] 

Evansville,  Ind.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Seriate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Kind  Sir:  In  reference  to  H.  R.  3076,  we  beg  to  file  our  objection 
to  same,  and  think  it  should  not  be  passed.  Tnere  are  a  great  many 
reasons  for  this,  one  being  the  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  considerable  increase  on  all  contracts,  for  the  reason  all  manu- 
facturers, as  a  rule,  run  ten  hours,  and  the  limiting  Government  work 
to  eight  nours  seriously  interferes  with  the  operation  of  a  business 
for  which  the  Government  will  have  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
increase  of  cost  by  shortening  hours  of  work. 

Also,  many  manufacturers  rather  than  be  hampered  with  eight- 
hour  Government  contracts  will  not  bid  on  such  work  at  all,  as  tney 
would  not  want  to  be  worried  and  hampered  with  such  a  serious 
change  in  their  business.  Also,  skilled  laoor  is  very  scarce  now,  and 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  run  two  shifts 
of  men. 

We  believe  all  manufacturers  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  his  own 
business  as  is  best  suited  to  his  products  under  general  existing  con- 
ditions, and  we  do  not  think  Government  has  anv  right  to  make  con- 
tracts and  stipulate  the  number  of  hours  a  manufacturer  should  oper- 
ate. Also  only  a  few  union  workingmen,  about  10  per  cent,  have  any 
moral  or  legal  right  to  dictate  to  the  other  90  per  cent,  and  the  manu- 
facturers as  a  whole,  how  many  hours  they  should  operate  their  plant. 
The  Government  has  no  right  to  limit  the  earning  power  of  any  man 
as  his  labor  is  his  own  to  sell  to  whom  he  pleases. 

As  we  do  not  care  to  burden  you  with  a  long  letter,  as  there  are  so 
many  reasons  that  this  bill  should  not  be  passed,  we  trust  your  com- 
mittee will  make  an  unfavorable  report  against  this  bill.    Thanking 
you  for  your  kind  attention,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Earges  Furniture  Company, 
A.  T.  Karges,  Treasurer. 


Hampden  Glazed  Paper  and  Card  Compant, 

Hohjoke,  Mass.,  December,  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  notice  a  bill  before  Congress  which  we  think  has 
already  passed  the  House  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  of  those 
employed  on  Government  work  to  eight. 

We  earnestly  urge  upon  you  to  use  your  utmost  endeavor  to  defeat 
this  bill,  by  presenting  an  unfavorable  report,  and  otherwise. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  this  are  many.  We  will  state  only  a  few. 
The  passage  of  such  an  act  takes  from  every  man  his  liberty  and  unal- 
ienable right  to  pursue  his  legitimate  work  or  business  as  he  chooses. 
It  would  work  havoc  among  manufacturers  throughout  this  nation, 

S.  Doc.  141 40 
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forcing  all  of  them  to  adopt  an  eight-hour  day  or  cease  selling  their 
manufactures  to  our  Government. 

We  believe  an  eight-hour  day  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
laboring  classes.  The  wage  of  the  laboring  class  must  be  reduced  or 
We  can  not  compete  with  other  countries. 

The  bill  exempts  railroads  and  carrying  companies  and  is  manifestly 
unjust  and  unfair.  Can  such  a  law  as  this  be  constitutional?  Has  the 
Government  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  individual  or 
corporation,  or  to  tax  the  people  of  this  country  to  meet  the  expense 
of  inspectors  and  other  Government  officials  which  would  be  necessary 
to  enforce  the  law  ?  Should  the  Government  place  corporations  ancl 
manufacturers  in  such  a  position  that  under  certain  conditions,  many 
times  unavoidable  conditions,  they  would  be  unable  to  fill  contracts 
and  so  incur  penalties  and  loss? 

We  believe  such  a  law  would  be  unjust  and  at  variance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  Government,  and  that  the  bill  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  receive  favorable  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hampden  Glazed  Paper  and  Card  Compant. 


The  H.  F.  Taintor  Manufacturing  Company, 

New  York,  December  10,  1902. 

Sir:  We  desire  to  record  our  objection  to  the  passage  of  House  bill 
No.  3076  and  to  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  numerous  reasons  why,  in 
our  judgment,  the  bill  should  be  defeated  in  committee. 

The  bill  would  be  impracticable  in  the  workings  of  any  establishment 
conducting  both  Government  and  individual  work.  Every  manufac- 
turing establishment  has  its  operations  now  adjusted  on  the  basis  of 
"so  much  labor  for  so  much  pay,"  "production  of  such  a  quantity 
of  goods  at  such  a  cost."  Should  the  provisions  of  this  bill  become 
operative  it  would  revolutionize  all  manufacturing  for  the  Government 
and  enhance  cost  of  goods  to  the  Government  by,  say,  20  per  cent  of 
the  amount  which  labor  involved  now  bears  to  total  cost  of  finished 
product. 

We  firmly  believe  that  this  is  but  one  link  in  the  chain  which  an 
arrogant  though  very  small  percentage  (less  than  10  per  cent)  of  the 
working  force  of  t£e  country,  represented  by  so-called  organized 
labor,  is  forging  for  the  subjugation  and  bondage  of  capital,  upon 
which  it  is  dependent  for  subsistence,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it 
is  benefiting  itself  and  the  working  class  generally. 

The  effect  of  such  action  can  not  but  be  revolutionary.  Domestic 
trade  will  be  seriously  disturbed,  and  export  business,  which  is-  now 
expanding  to  astonishing  limits,  will  irreparably  suffer.  Our  labor 
now  is  better  paid  than  that  of  anv  other  country,  but  which  even  so 
enables  successful  competition  witn  other  countries,  will  be  the  direct 
sufferer  and  the  reaction  will  be  not  only  against  the  organized  labor 
but  against  the  remaining  90  per  cent  of  the  laboring  class  now  content 
with  existing  conditions.  The  entire  country  will  sooner  or  later  feel 
the  disastrous  effect  of  such  a  policy. 

Manufacturers  must  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  own  business,  unre- 
stricted, in  such  way  as  their  experience  and  judgment  show  will  bring 
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the  best  returns.     Any  other  system  will  be,  in  the  end,  destructive 
to  all. 

Why  this  country  should  legislate  nominally  in  favor  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  people  against  the  remainder  and  against  its  own  interests, 
we  submit,  is  Deyond  our  comprehension.  Would  such  class  legisla- 
tion stand  in  the  courts? 

We  can  not  too  seriously  emphasize  our  opposition  to  this  measure 
or  any  similar  legislation,  and  ask  that  your  committee  report  the  same 
unfavorably. 

Respectfully, 

The  H.  F.  Taintor  Manufacturing  Company, 
H.  F.  Taintor,  President. 
Hon  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


The  Muskingum  Valley 
Woolen  Manufacturng  Company, 

Dresden,  Ohio,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  see  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  labor  by 

Eersons  employed  on  work  done  for  the  Government  to  eight  hours, 
as  passed  the  House. 

We  think  at  this  time  when  help  is  so  scarce  and  hard  to  get  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  manu- 
facturers that  are  working  on  Government  contracts  to  be  compelled 
to  work  only  eight  hours  per  day,  for  I  know  in  some  sections,  and 
in  fact  it  is  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  country,  mills  are  compelled 
to  run  extra  time  in  order  to  get  a  reasonable  production,  solely 
because  they  can  not  get  help  enough  to  get  it  out  by  running  ten  hours 
per  day,  and  if  this  should  become  a  law  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  all  manufacturers  to  the  eight-hour  day,  and  this  would  be  dis- 
astrous at  this  time  on  account  of  scarcity  of  help.  For  these  reasons 
and  many  others  I  could  enumerate  I  respectfully  request  you  to  use 
all  honorable  means  in  your  power  to  prevent  this  becoming  a  law. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  S.  Prettyman,  President. 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

CJiairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  attention  of  this  company  has  been  called  to  House  bill 
No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  this  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

Will  you  permit  us  to  give  some  good  reasons  why  we  think  thit 
bill  should  not  pass  the  Senate? 
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(1}  We  believe  that  every  manufacturer  and  every  employee  should 
be  allowed  the  right  of  individual  contract  which  should  not  be  abridged, 
bo  that  every  employee  may  be  permitted  to  earn  the  best  wages  under 
conditions  where  he  can  perform  extra  work  for  his  employer  without 
any  abridgment  of  his  private  rights  or  any  injury  to  himself. 

(2)  We  believe  that  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  both  with  a  limited  amount  of 
legal  restriction.  Such  legal  restrictions  should  only  be  enforced  by 
law  when  the  health  or  the  well-being  of  the  employee  will  be  better 
conserved  by  such  legal  restriction. 

(3)  Many  manufacturers  will  not  bid  onf  Government  work  if  forced 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  would  compel  employees 
working  on  Government  work  to  work  only  eight  hours  per  day  while 
other  employees  of  the  same  manufacturer  might  be  working  on  work 
for  the  general  public,  under  conditions  satisfactory  to  themselves,  for 
a  perioa  of  time  exceeding  eight  hours  per  day. 

(4)  When  demand  for  products  is  good  it  may  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  and  also  to  the  interest  of  the  employee  that  over- 
time should  be  given  by  the  employee  to  the  employer  under  condi- 
tions which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  employee  and  to  the 
employer,  and  which  conditions  can  be  made  in  individual  cases 
according  to  conditions  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  market. 

(5)  It  appears  to  us  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  Government 
will  be  handicapped  by  being  compelled  to  receive  for  Government 
work  a  lesser  number  of  bids,  and  that  the  Government  can  not  obtain 
the  best  results  from  contractors  who  are  forced  to  sign  a  contract 
compelling  employees  working  on  Government  work  to  work  on  such 
Government  work  only  eight  hours. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 
By  Danl.  Baum. 


[J.  Cappe  &  Sons,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  clothing.] 

Jacksonville,  III.,  December  10, 1908. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senator  from  Maryland, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  bill  (H.  R.  3076) 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  per  day  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  labor  leaders  who  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  to  compel  employers  of  labor,  generally,  to  adopt  an  eight-hour 
day.  We  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  of  woolens.  The  cost  of 
machinery  and  plant  is  so  great  that  we  could  not  profitably  limit  a 
day's  work  to  eight  hours.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  be  hampered  by  an  eight-hour  day,  any  more  than  any  private 
corporation.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  restrict  individuals,  or 
employers,  to  eight  hours,  when  both  parties  concerned  are  willing  to 
work  for  a  longer  period.     We  have  frequently  taken  contracts  for 
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Government  work,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us, 'or  any  other 
concern,  to  make  as  low  figures  on  a  basis  of  eight  hours  for  a  day  as 
we  no  doubt  could  make  on  a  ten-hour  day.  We  employ  about  400 
persons.  Thev  are  contented  not  only  with  their  wages,  but  with  their 
nours  of  wor£.  There  are  many  objections  which  occur  to  us  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  we  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent 
its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
With  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  Capps  &  Sons, 
By  S.  R.  Capps. 


[Cortland  Carriage  Goods  Company,  manufacturers  of  carriage-top  trimmings,  steel 
and  leather  covered  bow  sockets,  forged  shifting  rails,  weld  less  top  joints,  bicycle 
hubs,  and  coaster  brakes.] 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  December  8>  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

C/tairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  greatly  interested  in  House  of  Representatives  bill 
No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service,  etc.,  and  beg  to  report 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  help  to  supply  the  demands  of  trade  at 
the  present  time  under  any  conditions,  and  since  for  the  busy  season 
of  the  year  ten  hours  a  day  is  not  considered  unreasonable,  think  it 
would  be  very  unwise  at  this  time  to  make  the  change  suggested  in 
the  law.  Further  than  this,  the  change  to  eight  hours  a  day  would 
make  a  second  shift  of  workmen  practically  impossible  on  short  notice 
in  this  line,  as  in  many  others,  where  it  takes  considerable  technical 
knowledge  of  men  for  a  factory  to  satisfactorily  run  a  single  shift,  or 
when  running  with  double  shift  for  short  tiinain  emergency  purposes. 
There  is  great  loss  and  damage  to  product  caused  by  necessity  for  such 
action  at  any  time. 

Third.  During  the  season  of  the  year  when  work  is  slack  there  is 
never  any  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day,  and  we  feel  that  in  general 
the  whole  subject  is  one  that  is  well  managed  at  the  present  time,  and 
needs  no  further  legislation. 
Yours,  truly, 

Cortland  Carriage  Goods  Company, 
Per  A.  J.  Murray, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


Burlington,  Vt.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  read  House  bill  No.  3076  and  wish  to  record 
our  opposition  to  same. 

We  oelieve  it  unconstitutional.  Why  should  a  person's  time  of 
operation  of  his  machinery  or  employment  of  his  paid  help  be  cur- 
tailed any  more  than  the  working  of  his  brain;  and  can  either  be 
legally  donel 
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We  consider  it  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  our  Government, 
as  we  see  it,  if  this  is  passed.  The  number  of  persons  who  can  bid  on 
and  execute  Government  contracts  will  be  materially  curtailed,  and 
the  number  remaining  that  can  execute  Government  work  will  be 
obliged  to  name  higher  prices  to  cover  increased  cost  of  labor,  and 
can  then  more  easily  combine  to  charge  the  Government  enormous 
prices. 

We  believe  the  interests  of  all  manufacturers,  whether  engaged  on 
Government  work  or  not,  would  be  seriously  endangered  at  the  least 
by  the  passage  of  this  resolution.  A  party  curtailed  to  eight  hours' 
labor  can  hardly  compete  with  a  manufacturer  who  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  operate  more  than  eight  hours,  and  in  many  instances  manu- 
facturers would  suffer  because  on  account  of  facilities  or  labor,  or 
both,  they  would  be  unable  to  produce  in  the  limited  time  what  they 
would  need  to  fill  their  contracts.  Again,  if  a  manufacturer  suffers 
the  loss  of  his  plant,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fire  or  accident,  or  is 
deprived  of  his  accustomed  amount  of  labor  by  epidemic  or  other 
causes,  should  not  he  and  his  employees  have  an  opportunity  to  redeem 
the  loss  of  profits  and  wages  by  the  making  uj)  of  time  ?  In  many 
localities  shifts  or  relays  of  men  are  both  impossible  and  impractical. 

We  consider  this  act  but  an  entering  wedge  to  force  all  manufactur- 
ers, contractors,  and  employers  of  labor  to  an  eight-hour  day. 

We  call  this  act  really  class  legislation,  which  seems  wrong.  Why 
should  the  labor  organizations  by  the  act  of  our  Government  be  assisted 
in  determining  how  many  hours  the  contractor  and  his  men  may  labor, 
any  more  than  the  contractor  shall  be  enabled  by  an  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  who  the  laborers  shall  work  for. 

Our  export  trade  has  increased  wonderfully  within  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years,  and,  as  we  believe,  by  our  superior  methods  of  produc- 
tion, therefore  at  less  cost.  If  this  act  should  pass,  would  not  our  pro- 
duction be  curtailed,  our  expense  of  same  increased,  and  much  of  our 
foreign  trade  lost? 

This  is  but  feebly  written,  but  our  feeling  is  intense  in  the  matter, 
and  we  earnestly  entreat  your  honorable  committee  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  defeat  such  unwise  legislation. 
Respectfully, 

W.  &  D.  G.  Crane. 
Vermont  Shade  Roller  Company, 
Per  W.  Crane,  President. 

Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Company, 
E.  A.  Pope,  Treasurer. 
Queen  Anne  Screen  Company, 
Per  C.  G.  Hogan. 
E.  G.  Pope  &  Co. 


[Russia  Cement  Company,  manufacturers  of  Le  Page's  liquid  glues,  Russia  belting 
cement,  Le  Page's  mucilage,  photo-engraving  glue,  photo  paste,  etc] 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComa8, 

ChoMrrnam,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  and  earnestly,  present  for  your  consid- 
eration the  following  reasons  why  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of 
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daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work  should 
not  be  passed: 

First.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  for  us  to  be  sure  that  all 
the  provisions  of  such  a  law  had  been  strictly  complied  with  in  the 
preparation  of  our  products,  as  all  the  labels,  bottles,  boxes,  and  cans 
which  we  use  in  our  business  are  produced  by  independent  contractors 
over  whose  labor  we  have  no  control  and  no  knowledge  as  to  the  facts, 
so  that  if  the  bill  in  question  becomes  a  law  we  will  feel  obliged  to 
decline  to  make  any  contract  with  the  Government  for  the  supply  of 
any  of  our  products. 

Second.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  manufacture  for  ourselves 
every  article  which  is  used  in  the  putting  up  of  our  products  and  to 
keep  all  Government  work  separate  from  our  regular  work,  so  as  to 
allow  all  workmen  on  such  contracts  to  cease  working  at  the  end  of 
eight  hours  while  those  engaged  on  work  for  the  open  market  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period,  it  would  undoubtedly  cause  such  a  feeling 
of  discontent  among  our  employees  as  to  lead  to  a  complete  demorali- 
zation of  our  working  force. 

Third.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  in  our  business  for  our  men  to 
work  overtime,  for  which  service  we  have  always  paid  them  liberally, 
and  we  have  never  found  them  unwilling  to  render  such  extra  service 
when  they  knew  that  the  interests  of  the  business  required  it. 

The  irregularity  of  the  need  of  such  overtime  work  is  so  great  in 
our  business  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  an  extra  gang  of 
men  to  do  it,  so  that  if  the  bill  in  question  should  become  a  law  it  would 
subject  our  business  to  great  and  irreparable  loss  without  benefiting 
our  employees  in  any  manner,  which,  we  submit,  would  be  equivalent 
to  depriving  us  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  law  exempts  railroads  and  transportation 
companies  from  its  provisions,  and  is  therefore  class  legislation. 

Fifth.  It  arbitrarily  limits  the  earning  power  of  a  workman  without 
his  consent,  and  is  therefore  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  every  citizen  to  the  best  use  he  can  make  of  his  time  and  skill. 

Hoping  that  you  will  use  all  your  influence  against  the  enactment 
of  so  great  a  wrong,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Russia  Cement  Company. 
Reuben  Brooks,  Secretary. 


[American  Blower  Company,  fans,  engines,  heaters,  blowers,  dry  kilns,  brick  dryers, 
special  dryers,  mechanical  draft  apparatus.  J 

Detroit,  Mioh.,  December  0,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComa8, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor ', 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  House  resolution  No.  3076  is  now 
before  your  committee  for  consideration.  Ever  since  this  measure 
was  first  proposed  we  have  protested  against  its  passage  upon  every 
possible  occasion.  We  haraly  know  of  a  single  manufacturer  who 
does  any  business  with  the  Government  but  what  is  opposed  to  this 
bill.    Speaking  for  this  company,  will  say  that  upon  its  passage  we 
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would  immediately  withdraw  from  all  Government  work.  Your 
attention  has  doubtless  been  called  to  the  large  number  of  objections 
to  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  detail.  In  our 
opinion  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  manufacturers,  but  quite  as  much  from  that  of  labor,  should  this  bill 
become  a- law,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  your  report  upon  it  will  be 
unfavorable. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Blower  Company, 
By  Jab.  Inglis,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates, 

Boston,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  treasurer  of  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates, 
manufacturers  of  hemp  and  jute,  and  employing  nearly  two  thousand 
operatives,  I  wish  to  enter  protest  against  the  bill  H.  K.  No.  3076. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  slight  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  especially 
as  applied  to  women  and  children,  and  we  would  add  that  this  concern 
reduced  its  hours  of  labor  from  sixty  to  fifty-eight  of  its  own  accord, 
and  is  now  considering  a  voluntary  reduction  to  fifty -five  hours,  ana 
would  probably  carry  this  out  were  it  not  for  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing enough  labor  to  run  its  machinery.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  altogether  too  radical,  and  if  not  actually 
unconstitutional  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Under  it  we  should  decline  any  Government  contracts,  and 
we  believe  all  large  and  responsible  concerns  would  do  likewise,  except 
a  few  who  would  confine  themselves  entirely  to  Government  work 
under  terms  which  would  cost  the  Government  a  very  large  sum  of 
money. 

Yours,  truly, 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates, 
Charles  W.  Hubbard,  Treasurer. 


[The  Central  Sash  and  Door  Company,  successors  to  J.  Thomas  &  Son,  manufac- 
turers of  and  wholesale  dealers  in  sash,  doors,  blinds,  moldings,  glass,  stair  work, 
and  house  furnishings.] 

Tofeka,  Eans.  ,  December  9, 1906. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  .      . 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  wish  to  advise  you 
that  we  take  issue  with  the  bill  that  has  passed  the  House  and,  as  we 
understand,  is  now  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate.  As  you  under- 
stand, this  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  eight-hour  day  for 
work  furnished  for  the  Government.  We  have  had  some  experience 
in  this  line,  having  furnished  material  for  the  Government  and  found 
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ii  considerably  to  our  disadvantage,  and  we  think  this  would  apply  to 
any  manufacturer  furnishing  material.  Ten  hours  constitutes  a  day's 
work  in  our  factory,  and  to  make  a  distinction  in  a  portion  of  our  con- 
tracts we  find  it  to  considerable  disadvantage  to  us. 

When  furnishing  material  for  the  Government  we  have  found  it 
necessary,  by  complying  with  such  a  law,  that  we  are  caused  to 
discriminate  with  employees.  It  is  so  very  often  the  case,  that  when 
the  eight  hours  of  the  day  are  up,  that  we  will  not  have  work  in 
other  lines  to  turn  them  to,  and  we  lose  the  two  additional  hours.  The 
other  men  will  be  kept  to  work,  and  the  men  working  on  the  Govern- 
ment work,  not  having  anything  provided  for  them,  are  idle  the  two 
hours,  which  raises  dissatisfaction  with  our  other  employees. 

We  had  an  instance  where  the  labor  representatives  were  watch- 
ing us  to  see  that  we  are  not  violating  the  eight-hour  law,  and  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  men  that  could  devote  their  time  to  such 
procedure  were  not  valuable  men  in  the  line  which  they  belong.  Our 
employees  are  satisfied  to  work  ten  hours,  and  we  have  found,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  work  long  hours,  that  they  are  willing  at  all  times  to 
help  us  out  by  doing  so,  getting  compensation  for  the  additional  time. 

It  is  often  advocated  that  we  might  work  two  shifts  of  eight  hours 
in  order  to  furnish  the  work  at  times  when  crowded,  but  this  could 
not  be  done  in  our  line  of  manufacture.  Our  work  is  rather  compli- 
cated, and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the  second  shift  of  men  take 
up  the  work  where  it  was  left  off  by  the  first  shift,  unless  the  man 
working  on  the  first  shift  could  devote  time  enough  to  explain  to  the 
man  of  the  second  shift  how  the  work  was  intended  and  how  it  should 
be  done  as  it  was  intended  to  be  done  in  starting.  It  would  please 
us  to  see  the  bill  die  in  the  Senate. 

Trusting  that  you  will  lend  your  assistance  to  that  end,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Central  Sash  and  Door  Company, 
By  J.  Curry,  Manager. 


[Drew  Machinery  Agency,  machinery  bought,  exchanged,  sold,  or  appraised.] 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  December  9, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  (1)  We  are  greatly  interested  in  the  defeat  of  Houst 
resolution  No.  3076,  which  we  understand  is  now  before  the  Senate 
committee,  and  wish  to  enter  a  firm  protest  against  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill,  as  neither  in  the  interests  of  workingmen  nor  their  employers. 

(2)  Writer  has,  as  agent  of  the  S.  C.  Forsaith  Machine  Company, 
and  as  manager  of  the  Drew  Machinery  Agency,  had  over  thirty  years' 
experience  with  work  upon  Government  contracts,  covering  machinery 
and  material,  and  from  practical  knowledge  thus  gained  only  can  one 
appreciate  the  burden  this  would  place  upon  employers  of  labor  where 
engaged  upon  Government  work,  as  it  is  customary  for  such  work  in 
furnishing  machinery  and  material  for  the  various  navy-yards,  arse- 
nals, etc.,  to  have  the  work  progress  through  the  shops  simultaneously 
with  other  work  and  orders,  and  there  is  no  practical  means  of  dis- 
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criminating;  and  so  far  as  our  company  is  concerned  it  would  mean 
that  we  would  wish  to  abandon  all  efforts  to  obtain  Government  con- 
tracts, as  we  would  not  wish  to  subject  ourselves  to  the.  possibility  of 
the  fines  and  penalties  involved  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
question. 

(3)  For  instance,  this  company  has  just  completed  a  contract  for  the 
League  Island  Navy- Yard,  amounting  to  $19,100,  the  material  under 
that  contract  having  been  obtained  from  seven  different  concerns,  our 
bid  being  something  like  $3,800  under  the  next  highest  bid,  thus  effect- 
ing that  amount  of  saving  to  the  Government,  and  we  know  of  no  shop 
in  the  United  States  that  could  have  furnished  all  from  their  own 
works  within  the  time  specified  under  the  contract,  and  we  do  not 
believe  any  one  of  the  firms  from  which  the  material  came  could  have 
been  induced  to  make  a  bid  to  carry  along  this  work  upon  the  basis  of 
eight  hours  per  day,  in  connection  with  their  regular  work  by  the  day 
and  by  contract. 

(4)  As  another  illustration  we  call  attention  to  the  large  amount  of 
machinery  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  called  for 
proposals  opening  September  9,  last,  nearly  all  the  tools  requiring 
motors  connected  for  independent  driving. 

(5)  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  firm  in  the  United  States  who  would 
or  could  have  furnished  five  machines  from  the  entire  lot,  complete 
from  their  own  works;  and  of  forty -six  electric  motors  called  for  in 
the  lot,  they  are  all  being  built  at  various  electrical  machinery  factories 
where  motors  are  a  specialty,  and  where  those  called  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  probably  one  in  five  thousand,  and  you  can  not  but  appre- 
ciate the  disadvantage  under  which  any  one  of  the  electrical  machinery 
companies  would  labor  in  endeavoring  to  construct  a  few  motors  in 
connection  with  their  regular  business  and  being  obliged  to  employ 
no  labor  other  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

(6)  There  can  certainly  be  but  one  effect  as  regards  the  United  States 
Government  should  such  a  bill  become  a  law,  and  that  would  be  to 
materially  enhance  every  article  which  the  Government  has  occasion 
to  purchase,  either  under  public  advertisement  or  private  call,  in  our 
judgment  not  less  than  25  per  cent.    We  believe  more,  rather  than  leas. 

(7)  We  can  not  possibly  believe  that  any  practical  manufacturing 
firm  can  favor  such  a  bill  or  can  turn  out  work  for  the  Government  in 
carrying  forward  with  regular  work  at  any  reasonable  cost,  preferring 
to  lose  such  possible  contracts  rather  than  to  be  involved  in  endless 
controversies  with  both  workmen  and  the  Government,  and  we  urge 
very  strongly  your  influence  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workingmen  as  well  as  of  the  Government  and  the 
employers. 

Yours,  truly,  Drew  Machinery  Agency, 

W.  E.  Drew,  Manager. 


[Peoria  Stone  and  Marble  Works,  marble  and  cut  stone  contractors.] 

Peoria,  III.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComa8, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  in  reference  to  eight-hour  daily 
work  on  Government  contracts,  we  take  the  liberty  to  enter  our  pro- 
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tost  against  same  for  the  following  reasons:  As  our  business  is  done 
with  other  contractors  besides  those  who  have  Government  work,  k 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  single  out  just  those  who  are  working  on 
a  part  of  the  work  coming  under  this  rule  and  when  the  eight  hours 
had  expired  allow  them  to  quit  while  the  others  would  cheerftdly  work 
nine  or  ten  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  happen  that  mechanics 
on  Government  work  would  not  be  employed  eight  hours,  owing  to 
want  of  material;  consequently,  would  have  to  be  laid  off  part  of  the 
day,  which  would  be  a  loss  to  them.  There  is  another  matter  that 
we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  our  fine  of  business,  caused  by  the  stringent  rules  of  the 
stonecutters',  as  well  as  the  marble  workers',  union,  who  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  to  a  minimum,  preventing  worthy  young1  men 
from  learning  a  trade,  and  consequently,  as  we  have  experienced 
for  the  past  two  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hire  enough  help 
in  our  line  to  even  work  nine  and  ten  nours.  We  would  not  deem 
it  wise  or  beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  industries  for  your  honorable 
body  to  sanction  this  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  for  it  would  hamper 
the  present  prosperity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  limit  the  competition  on 
Government  work,  from  the  fact  that  should  this  bill  become  a  law 
only  manufacturers  who  arrange  their  business  to  an  eight-hour  day 
will  bid  for  this  class  of  work,  and  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  more.  We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  for  the  good  of  not  only  the  manufacturers,  but  of 
the  country  at  large,  you  will  use  your  influence  in  defeating  this 
measure  in  your  honorable  body. 
Respectfully, 

Peoria  Stone  and  Marble  Works, 
By  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Secretary. 


[The  Sanborn  Brick  and  Ice  Company,  manufacturers  of  Portage  cream  brick  and 
dealers  in  Silver  Lake  ice.] 

Portage,  Wis.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
service  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  etc.: 

As  manufacturers  who  are  employing  considerable  labor  we  realize 
that  this  would  debar  us  from  furnishing  any  material  for  the  Govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  us  that  this  would  be  class  legislation  in  favor  of 
the  laboring  men  and  very  disastrous  to  manufacturing  interests 
throughout  the  country,  or  at  least  to  a  very  large  per  cent  of  said 
interests. 

With  our  business,  as  with  many  other  branches  of  manufacturing, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  work  two  shifts  of  men  eight  hours,  as  we 
could  not  work  by  artificial  light  and  the  days  are  not  long  enough 
except  in  midsummer  for  working  more  than  one  shift. 

The  law  proposed  is  for  the  benefit  of  organized  labor.  It  hardly 
seems  just  and  right  to  us  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
United  States  should  be  demoralized,  because  $  per  cent  of  the  labor 
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throughout  the  country  demand  an  eight-hour  day  on  all  work  per- 
formed for  the  Government.  Shou.d  this  bill  pass  they  will  very  soon 
demand  that  the  same  conditions  apply  to  all  labor. 

We  most  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  committee  to  report 
unfavorably  on  this  bill  and  thereby  avoid,  as  far  as  lies  in  your 
power,  the  dangers  that  would  threaten  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  wore  this  bill  to  become  a  law. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sanborn  Brick  and  Ice  Company. 


The  Prince  Manufacturing  Company, 
Prince,  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  respectfully  urge  an  unfavorable  report  on  House 
resolution  3076,  now  before  your  committee,  and  hope  you  will  use 
your  influence  against,  its  passage  by  the  Senate.  Should  this  bill  be 
passed  labor  leaders  will  expect  through  its  passage  to  force  private 
concerns  into  a  shorter  dav.  I  personally  have  always  workea  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  always  expect  to.  Should  we  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  ten  hours'  work  for  eight  hours'  labor  our  business,  con- 
ducted now  on  such  very  narrow  margin,  would  be  so  crippled  that  I 
believe  we  would  be  obliged  to  close  up  the  works.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  all  toward  an  increased  cost  of  manufactured  goods  in  this 
country,  through  the  unjust  demands  of  labor  organizations.  Unless 
some  check  can  be  placed  upon  this  craze  1  can  see  nothing  ahead  but 
disaster  for  employer  and  employee.  Unfortunately  labor  unions,  as 
a  rule,  know  so  little  and  care  less  about  how  business  is  and  must  be 
conducted  that  they  will  surely  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
Manufacturers  must,  therefore,  depend  on  its  representatives  to  take 
a  stand  for  the  general  good  of  the  country  and  kill  such  unjust 
measures  as  this  House  bill  No.  3076. 

Eespecti ully,  yours,  A.  C.  Prince,  President. 


Hwtmann  &  Lighten, 
New  York,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  now  before  your  committee,  regarding  hours  of  labor.     It  seems 
to  us  that  the  passage  and  approval  of  the  above  resolution  would  be 
ruinous  to  our  business^  and  probably  to  many  more. 

We  do  a  very  extensive  exporting  business,  manufacturing  all  our 
goods  in  the  United  States.  At  present  we  are  competing  with  goods 
manufactured  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  we  could,  if  the 
passage  of  such  a  resolution  limited  the  hours  of  labor  in  our  factory 
(which  are  now  limited  by  the  State  laws  of  Massachusetts),  positively  - 
do  no  exporting  business,  and  the  result  would  naturally  be  tne  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  of  a  very  large  number  of  both  male  and  female 
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workers  in  our  factory,  as  the  enhanced  cost  of  making  the  goods, 
through  the  shorter  hours  of  labor,  would  practically  ruin  our  busi- 
ness, and  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  sucn  a  law  should  be  passed. 
We  trust  our  protest  will  be  given  fair  consideration,  and  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

HEIMANN  &  LlCHTEN. 


[Florsheim  &  Co.  (incorporated),  manufacturers  men's  fine  shoes.] 

Chicago,  December  10>  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington*  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  your  committee  is  about  to  consider  House 
resolution  No.  3076,  limiting  a  working  day  to  eight  hours,  and  we 
should  like  to  protest  against  such  a  law  and  urge  that  your  committee 
report  unfavorably  upon  it. 

We  can  not  help  but  feel  that  such  a  law  would  be  establishing  a 
precedent  which,  if  carried  out,  would  result  very  disastrously  to  the 
manufacturers  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  and  would  be 
trespassing  upon  the  individual  rights  of  the  manufacturers  in  making 
such  arrangements  with  their  help  as  would  be  mutually  satisfactory 
in  the  way  of  working  hours  as  well  as  in  remuneration/ 

If  we  were  restricted  to  an  eight-hour  day,  it  would  interfere  veiv 
materially  with  our  export  business,  which  is  a  very  large  factor  with 
us,  in  that  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  price  of  our  output — to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prohibit  our  entering  into  competition  in  foreign 
markets. 

We  believe  that  the  manufacturer  should  continue  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  arranging  matters  of  this  kind  individually  with  his 
employees  without  any  interference  or  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Government 

Trusting  we  are  not  presuming  in  asking  your  cooperation  in  defeat 
of  the  measure,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Florsheim  &  Co., 

M.  C. 


[The  L.  0.  Thompson  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturer  of  office  and  special 
furniture,  store  fixtures.] 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComa8,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  As  general  wood-working  manufacturers  we  protest 
against  the  passage  of  House  bill  No.  3076.  Our  business  consists  of 
$50,000  Government  work  to  $  150,000  to  the^trade  per  annum,  and 
mixed  through  title  shops  until  separation  is  impossible.  Our  men 
work  by  the  hour,  are  willing  to  work  overtime  for  the  same  wages, 
and  our  150  employees  positively  do  not  want  an  eight-hour  law.  We 
expect  you  to  prevent  tne  passage  of  the  bill. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  L.  C.  Thompson  Manufacturing  Company. 
J.  H.  Furnas,  President. 
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[E.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  makers  of  ladies'  boots  and  oxfords.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  10 \  190S. 

Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  we  are  interested  in  legislation  per- 
taining to  labor  matters  in  general,  and  so  would  call  your  attention 
to  our  several  objections  to  the  House  resolution  No.  3076,  which  is 
now  before  your  committee. 
The  resolution  conflicts  with  the  right  of  private  contract 
It  is  unfair  toward  men  who  have  to  compete  with  others  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  who  are  forced  to  work  more  than  eight  hours. 
It  is  class  distinction,  and  compels  the  Government  to  pay  more  for 
its  purchases  than  it  would  otherwise  have  to. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  interference  with  business  in  Government 
affairs  that  in  private  concerns  causes  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 
Hoping  you  can  consistently  oppose  the  matter  in  the  Senate,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 


[Clark  &  Co.,  carriage  manufacturers.] 

Lansing,  Mich., December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  in  the 
hands  of  your  committee,  as  manufacturers,  we  desire  to  inform  you 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  as  we  believe  it  would  be  a  hardship 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  men  we  employ,  as  there  are  times  of 
the  year  when  our  men  not  only  work  ten  hours,  but  are  wilting  to 
put  in  a  little  extra  time  to  help  us  out  during  the  rush  season.  The 
most  of  manufacturers,  we  among  the  number,  are  not  in  a  situation, 
even  if  we  could  get  men,  to  run  two  shifts,  consequently  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  our  being  compelled  to  acquiesce  with  its  terms,  would 
be  the  means  of  curtailing  our  output. 

Respectfully  submittea. 

Clark  &  Co. 


[Novelty  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  oil  stoves.] 

Jackson,  Mich.,  December  10, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D  O. 
Honorable  Sir:  We  note  there  is  considerable  agitation  at  present 
concerning  the  eight-hour  bill.  We  understand  that  it  has  already 
passed  the  House.  While  we  are  not  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 
manufacturing  goods  for  the  Government,  we  may  secure  a  contract  at 
any  time,  and  such  a  law  would  prove  a  serious  detriment  to  us.  In 
fact,  we  consider  that  the  passage  of  said  bill  would  work  an  injury  to 
every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  whether  engaged  upon  Gov- 
ernment contract  or  not,  for  the  reason  that  its  influence  with  organ- 
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ized  labor  would  be  very  bad  indeed.  There  is  enough  labor  agita- 
tion throughout  the  land  now,  and  such  a  law  would  immediately 
stimulate  the  agitators  and  walking  delegates,  and  nothing  but  friction 
would  ensue. 

Therefore  we  trust  the  bill  which  is  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee will  be  reported  unfavorably. 
Yours,  truly, 

Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 
H.  L.  Smith,  Manager. 


[Haider  Manufacturing  Company,  Empire  Agricultural  Works,  sole  makers  of  the 
Fearless  goods,  horsepowers,  thrashers,  ensilage  cutters,  round  silos,  wood  saws, 
fanning  mills,  dog  powers,  etc] 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  House 
resolution  No.  3076,  now  in  the  hands  of  your  committee. 

Of  the  many  reasons  why  we  think  it  should  not  become  a  law  we 
will  only  ask  you  to  consider  a  few,  and  one  of  them  is  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  workingman  himself,  for  in 
these  days  of  tremendous  competition  few  men  can  succeed  wno  only 
give  eight  hours  to  their  business.  Second^  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  a  u  paternal  government,"  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
employed  bjr  the  Government  should  not  give  adequate  return  for  his 
wage.  Again,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  tend  to  disar- 
range the  entire  business  of  the  country  and  make  laboring  men 
everywhere  discontented,  especially  those  who  work  for  firms  outside 
of  the  Government.  To  illustrate  how  this  works,  we  have  only  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  central  New  York,  when  our 
State,  a  few  years  ago,  spent  $9,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
canals  and  ordinary  laborers  were  by  law  paid  $2  per  day.  It  crip- 
pled the  business  of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  for  many  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  canal.  Third,  nearly  every  manufacturer  now 
has  about  all  he  can  do  to  fill  his  orders.  If  we  are  to  come  to  eight 
hours  a  day?  as  we  surely  will  if  this  law  takes  effect,  it  will  restrict 
the  production  of  the  manufacturers  one-fifth.  You  can  readily  see 
the  effect  that  this  would  have  on  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

We  would  only  add  that  in  our  busy  season,  during  the  summer 
months,  our  regular  employees  work  for  us  twelve  hours  a  day — we 
paying  them  extra,  of  course — simply  because  we  can  not  get  help 
enough  at  that  season  of  the  year  to  do  the  work  otherwise.  If  we 
had  an  eight-hour  law,  unless  we  could  increase  our  prices  to  the 
farmers  about  20  per  cent,  which  we  very  much  doubt,  it  would  force 
us  out  of  business. 

Hoping  you  can  see  your  way  clear,  to  vote  against  reporting  this 
bill,  we  are, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Harder  Manufacturing  Company. 
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[Smith  &  Mills,  makers  of  fine  machine  tools.    Crank  and  geared  shapers  our 

exclusive  specialty.] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  10,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington.,  D.  C.  f 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  House  reso- 
lution No.  3076  on  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  operate  6ur  works  on  Government 
work  on  the  eight-hour  plan  and  compete  in  the  open  market  with 
others  who  operate  on  the  nine  or  ten  hour  plan. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  separate  Government  work  from  regular  work 
while  in  progress. 

(3)  As  our  work  for  Government  contracts  is  sometimes  taken  from 
stock,  we  would  be  barred  from  participating  in  these  contracts,  as 
this  stock  has  been  made  under  the  ten-hour  plan. 

(4)  We  could  not  employ  two  shifts  of  hands,  as  we  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  enough  skilled  men  for  one  shift. 

There  are  manv  more  good  reasons  why  this  resolution  should  not 
pass,  but  these  four  that  we  have  enumerated  are  the  most  forcible 
that  we  would  have  to  contend  with. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  endeavors  to  defeat  this  bill,  which  we 
believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  un-American. 

Yours,  truly,  Smith  &  Mills. 


[J.  Eavenson  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  soaps  of  every  description.] 

Philadelphia,  December  11, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers,  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
on  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  laborers,  etc.,  now  before 
the  honorable  committee  of  which  you  are  chairman.  This  resolution, 
as  we  understand  it,  refers  particularly  to  those  employed  on  Govern- 
ment work,  etc.,  and  after  carefully  considering  the  subject  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  be  far-reaching  in  its  effect. 
It  would  demoralize  the  entire  manufacturing  business  of  this  country, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  at  all  times  work  done  for  the 
United  States  Government  and  work  done  for  individuals.  Aside 
from  this,  would  such  a  law  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
this  great  country,  which  makes  each  and  every  individual  his  own 
free  agent,  with  the  right  to  employ  his  labor  to  tne  best  of  his  ability, 
whether  it  be  for  five  hours  or  for  any  given  number  of  hours  per  day? 
Why  should  the  individual  liberty  be  destroyed? 

Again,  if  Government  work  could  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
work  done  for  export  or  for  the  regular  markets,  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  would  be  very  great  dissatisfaction  unless  all  were  working  the 
same  number  of  hours  per  day.  It  certainly  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect.  The  United  States  has  become  a  wonderful  factor  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing  not  only  for  the  home  markets,  but  for  export. 
Our  export  business,  as  a  nation,  has  been  growing  wonderfully  the 
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last  number  of  years,  and  if  the  liberty  of  the  workingman  is  to  be 
abridged  by  restricting  the  number  of  hours  that  he  shall  work  each 
day  it  must  necessarily  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  countrj7,  or  the  day's  compensation 
must  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  eight  hours.  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  for 
this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign  markets  and  keep  up  the 
prestige  that  has  already  been  established. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  further  into  the  evils  of  such  a  bill,  as 
you  are,  no  doubt,  more  fully  advised  upon  the  subject  than  we  can 
possibly  be,  and  we  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
defeat  the  bill. 

Respectfully,  J.  Eavenson  &  Sons. 


Philadelphia,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chahinan  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  received  copy  of  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  3076, 
which  has  been  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  passed  by  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  and  is  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  bill  limits  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  or  mechanics 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  furnishing  material  to 
the  Government  to  eight  hours  per  day,  with  penalty,  with  the  pro- 
vision, however,  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for 
transportation  by  land  or  by  water  or  to  material  bought  in  the  open 
market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not. 

I  object  to  the  bill  for  various  reasons. 

First,  as  a  citizen,  because  it  will  reduce  the  opportunity  for  com- 
petition in  the  supply  of  material.  Many  would-be  contractors  are 
now  running  their  factories  on  a  longer  shift  than  eight  hours,  and 
would  find  it  unprofitable  to  change  their  present  system  on  account 
of  any  Government  contract  which  they  may  hope  to  receive.  I 
understand  that  an  emplover  would  object  to  changing  his  present 
system  for  two  reasons:  iTirst,  because  of  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  making  a  temporary  change;  and,  second,  because  putting 
a  part  of  the  force  on  eight  hours  would  demoralize  it  and  compel  him 
to  put  them  all  on  the  eight-hour  system. 

Another  reason  why  this  law  would  interfere  with  competition  is  the 
fact  that,  under  the  penalty  clauses  which  are  ordinarily  included  in 
contracts,  the  manufacturer  would,  if  delayed  from  any  cause,  due  to  his 
own  fault  or  otherwise,  find  himself  unable  to  employ  his  workmen 
more  than  eight  hours — though  with  their  consent — and  would  not  be 
able,  therefore,  by  running  overtime,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
contract,  and  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  this 
would  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  bidders. 

Again,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no  limita- 
tion of  any  kind  placed  by  the  Government  on  the  relations  between 
the  employer  and  employee  engaged  on  Government  contracts,  because 
any  limitation  is  a  reason  for  a  demand  for  a  higher  price  for  goods 
made  under  contract. 

S.  Doc.  141 ±1 
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The  habits  of  the  people,  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  etc.,  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  affect  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  advantageous  purchase  of  mate- 
rial that  the  buyer,  wnether  the  Government  or  otherwise,  should  be 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  tendency  there  may  be  in 
any  one  section  of  the  country  to  a  low-priced  product.  Under  the 
proposed  law  the  material  that  was  produced  by  labor  that  was  content 
to  work  ten  hours  could  not  be  purchased  by  the  Government  at  a  price 
based  on  a  ten-hour  day,  and  the  ten-hour  man  would  be  excluded  from 
the  competition.  Also  it  is  unfair  that  the  greater  ambition  and  energy 
of  a  section  or  class  of  workingmen  should  be  a  reason  for  excluding 
them  from  Government  work. 

I  believe  that  the  law  is  a  restraint  on  the  rights  of  both  the  em- 

E lover  and  employee,  and  that  common  sense  indicates  that  this  would 
e  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  this  law  is  an  instance  of  class  legislation.  It  exempts  cer- 
tain forms  of  labor  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  is  a  law  that 
applies  to  one  class  of  citizens  and  not  to  another.  As  an  employer 
of  labor,  I  object  to  the  law  because  it  is  setting  the  Government's  seal 
of  approval  on  the  statement  often  made  by  labor  agitators,  that  eight 
hours  is  as  long  as  a  man  should  work  at  his  employment.  While 
there  are  many  classes  of  labor  in  which  eight  hours  is  as  long  a  shift 
as  a  man  should  undertake,  there  are  many  other  classes  in  which  ten 
hours  is  not  too  long.  The  Government,  under  the  proposed  law, 
would  make  no  distinction  between  the  classes  of  work. 

One  probable  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  an  agitation  for  a  uni- 
versal eight-hour  day.  This,  I  think,  is  a  wrong  to  the  manufacturer 
and  to  the  workman.  Labor  would  earn  more  per  hour — less  in  the 
aggregate — and  the  cost  of  production  would  be  increased. 

The  philanthropist  can  have  no  sympathy  with  this  law.  However  a 
manufacturer  of  goods  may  be  influenced  by  his  immediate  necessities 
to  yield  to  the  demand  of  labor  for  an  eight-hour  day  with  nine  or 
ten  hours'  pay,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  long  run, 
a  man  working  eight  hours  a  day  will  not  produce  as  much,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  entitled  to  as  much  return  for  his  labor  as  a  man 
working  ten  hours  a  day.  The  ultimate  result  of  a  universal  eight- 
hour  day  will  be  a  smaller  return  to  labor  per  day's  work  than  he 
would  get  under  a  ten-hour  day,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  security  of  our  institutions  depend  very  largely  upon  the  con- 
tentment of  labor,  and  as  labor's  contentment  acpends  more  upon  the 
comforts  of  the  home  than  upon  the  number  of  hours  worked,  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  everyone  that  labor  should  not  be  limited  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  hours  and  therefore  in  its  earning  capacity. 

I  would  think  the  strongest  opposition  to  this  law  would  come  from 
labor,  and  believe  that  any  ambitious  laboring  man  or  mechanic  to 
whom  the  question  was  presented  would  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  limited  in  the  number  of  hours  which  he  might  work,  and  that  he 
was  opposed  to  a  law  that  compelled  his  employer  either  to  refuse 
Government  work  or  to  compel  his  employees  to  limit  their  ambitions. 
I  think  that  any  attempt  to  limit  the  time  that  a  man  may  work,  except 
in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  is  an  attempt  to  infringe  upon  his 
rights.  While  man}T  men  may  be  content  with  what  they  can  earn  in 
eight  hours,  the  ambitious  man,  the  man  desirous  of  bettering  his  own 
condition  or  that  of  his  family,  will  prefer  to  be  free  to  arrange  for 
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himself  with  his  employer  for  a  term  of  service  commensurate  with 
his  ability  and  strength.  To  restrain  him  from  making  such  an 
arrangement  is  to  put  an  artificial  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  ambition 
and  to  thwart  his  effort  to  improve  his  condition,  and  this  very  likely 
with  a  reduction  in  his  ability  to  educate  his  children  and  otherwise 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  his  family. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thomas  Dolan. 


[The  Willard  Manufacturing  Company,  clothing  specialties.    Manufacturers,  impor- 

ers,  ana  converters.] 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  December  10 \  1909. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washmgton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  add  to  the  multitude  which  you  will  no 
doubt  receive  our  earnest  protest  against  H.  R.  3076,  which  is,  of 
course,  understood  to  be  merely  the  entering  wedge  for  a  general 
cicjht-hour  labor  law  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  such  a  law,  if  passed,  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional, on  account  of  the  exemptions  making  it  class  legislation; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  desirable  to  take  any  chances  with  such  a  very 
dangerous  measure.  We  might  give  many  reasons  against  this  law, 
but  will  only  state  one  or  two  in  general,  i.  e.,  that  this  law  is  directly 
calculated  to  limit  the  earning  power  of  laborers,  and  is  therefore 
detrimental  to  them,  unless  this  disadvantage  can  be  met  by  literally 
robbing  the  balance  of  the  community,  and  that  it  is  a  usurpation  of 
the  individual  rights  of  both  emplover  and  employee  in  the  making  of 
contracts,  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  American 
institutions. 

The  point  which  appeals  most  directly  to  us,  however,  is  this:  The 
nature  of  our  product  requires  that  we  should  do  the  great  bulk  of 
our  manufacture  in  a  great  hurry  and  within  a  very  limited  period, 
and  we  are  compelled  every  season  to  loose  a  large  amount  of  business 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sufficient  help  to  do  this 
work  within  the  limited  time,  even  allowing  them  to  work  as  many 
hours  as  they  are  disposed  to  do.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  help  of 
any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled,  seems  to  be  constantly  increasing,  and 
in  case  of  general  prosperity  this  condition  itself  threatens  in  due  time 
to  bring  about  a  reverse.  Organized  labor  has  barred  out  the  Chinese 
and  seeks  to  restrict  the  supply  of  labor  in  every  possible  direction, 
and  this  condition  of  things  is,  in  our  judgment,  becoming  very  serious; 
in  fact,  the  determined  and  aggressive  attempt  of  organized  labor, 
representing  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  laboring  population,  to 
establish  a  rule  of  absolute  aominion  and  terrorism,  not  only  over  the 
other  92  per  cent  of  the  laboring  population,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
population,  if  indulged  and  fostered  hy  politicians  and  others,  seems 
to  us  to  point  to  general  ruin  and  revolution. 
Yours  truly, 

The  Wiixabd  Manufacturing  Company. 
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[The  Cahill  Iron  Works,  manufacturers  of  plumbers'  porcelain-enameled  cast-iron 
ware,  kitchen  sinks,  lavatories,  hoppers,  bath  tubs,  etc.] 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December®,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  a  bill  before  your  committee 
limiting  the  hours  of  work  to  eight  hours  on  all  Government  contracts. 
We  believe  that  this  law  if  passed  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  large 
majority  of  manufacturers  for  the  reason  that  it  would  restrict  those 
who  want  to  bid  on  Government  work  to  a  very  few  firms,  thus  cost- 
ing the  Government  a  great  deal  more  money  for  their  work.  We 
understand  that  the  labor  organizations  have  represented  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  not  opposed  to  sucfi  a  law,  but  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  We  believe  an  eight-hour  day  would  increase  the  costof  living 
all  over  the  country,  and  we  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  benefits  to  be 
derived  to  compensate  for  such  an  increased  cost  in  all  manufactured 
goods.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  time  lost  each  morning  getting 
things  ready,  etc.,  and  in  emitting  at  night,  putting  the  shop  in  shape, 
etc.,  and  this  time  lost  would  be  a  much  greater  per  cent  on  eight  hours 
than  it  is  on  ten.  We  think  were  there  such  a  law  passed  there  would 
be  a  great  many  firms  who  could  not  see  it  to  their  interest  at  all  to  bid 
on  Government  work,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  result  would  be  a 
largely  increased  cost  to  the  Government  for  anything  they  wanted  to 
buy  of  this  kind. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  can  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light 
that  we  do,  and  that  you  will  make  an  unfavorable  report,  we  remaiu, 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

The  Cahill  Iron  Works, 
By  F.  H.  Caldwell, 


[Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  type  founders,  printers'  supplies.    Superior  copper- 
mixed  type.] 

Chicago,  December  10%  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  write  you  in  relation  to  the  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  your  committee,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
laborers. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  concern  employing  labor  in  the  country 
but  that  has  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  seeing  this  bill  defeated;  its 
passage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  a  fatal  step  for  any  party  consent- 
ing to  it,  for  it  is  revolutionary,  almost  anarchistic  in  its  tendency. 
We  believe  we  could  give  fifty  valid  and  important  reasons  for  its 
defeat;  we  give  only  a  few: 

First.  Its  passage  would  unsettle  both  labor  and  capital  and  cause 
infinite  embarrassment  and  continual  labor  disputes. 

Second.  It  would  enormously  reduce  the  output  of  all  concerns  who 
employ  labor,  or  would  compel  them  to  run  double  shifts — a  very 
expensive  and  unwise  proceeding,  both  for  labor  and  capital. 
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Third.  It  would  enormously  increase  the  price  of  goods  sold  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  private  user;  it  would  therefore  cut  down,  if 
not  prevent,  the  possibility  of  export  shipments. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  a  worse  blow  to  labor  than  it  would  to  capital. 

Fifth.  As  it  seems  to  us  it  is  a  class  legislation  of  the  worst  variety, 
both  explicitly  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  (exempting  railroads,  eto.) 
and  by  inference,  and  in  permitting  the  limited  few  who  would  hon- 
orably adopt  it  to  compete  for  Government  contracts  and  by  causing 
the  Government  to  pay  extra  amounts  for  what  it  needs. 
Yours,  truly, 

Baknhabt  Bros.  &  Spendler. 


[W.  P  Holliday,  fancy  boxes.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  3076, 1  ask  your  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  and  mention  a  few  of  the  reasons.  There  are 
many  manufactories  and  mills,  like  a  paper  mill,  that  must  be  run  con- 
tinuously, and  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  labor,  but  the  machines 
must  be  constantly  watched.  More  than  two  shifts  a  day  would  be 
prohibitive  with  the  present  tariff.  Even  twelve  hours  is  not  fati- 
guing for  this  work. 

We  are  obliged  to  compete  with  foreign  girl  labor  at  12  cents, 
male  labor  at  37i  cents. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  paralize  fully  50  per  cent  of  our 
industries.  Few  are  able  to  fill  present  orders  with  hours  now  pre- 
vailing, owing  to  scarcity  of  labor. 

Our  Government  uses  every  product  of  this  country  directly  or  indi 
rectly.     The  passage  of  this  bill  on  Government  work  would  mean  a 
general  law. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  P.  Holliday. 


[St  Louis  Coffin  Company,  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  coffins,  caskets,  and 

hearses.] 

St.  Louis,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  rule,  which  we  understand 
is  soon  to  come  up  before  your  committee,  we  desire  to  protest  against 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  principally  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  question  of  hours  is  one  for  the  manufacturer  and  the 
working  people  to  decide  between  themselves,  and  is  not  one,  in  our 
opinion,  which  should  be  regulated  by  Congress. 

Second.  The  manufacturers  who  are  furnishing  Government  sup- 
plies are  also  furnishing  other  branches  of  their  business,  and  it  would 
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be  utterly  impractical  for  those  manufacturers  to  run  eight  hours  on 
part  of  tneir  work  and  ten  hours  on  the  other. 

Third.  The  effect  of  an  eight-hour  day  would  mean  practically  a 
20  per  cent  advance  in  the  fixed  wages  of  every  manufacturer,  which 
would,  therefore,  mean  an  increase  in  the  price  of  Government  sup- 
plies. 

Fourth.  An  eight-hour  day  on  Government  work  would  lead  to  a 
national  eight-hour  day,  whicn  we  -believe  would  immediately  largely 
restrict  the  export  trade  which  this  country  has  built  up. 

Fifth.  We  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  allow  manufacturers 
to  appear  before  your  committee  before  passing  this  bill. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

St.  Louis  Coffin  Company. 
G. 


[Oribben  &  Sexton  Company,  Universal  stoves  and  ranges.] 

Chicago,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  present  our  protest  against  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  workmen  employed  on  Govern- 
ment contract  work  outside  the  workshops  and  navy-yards  of  the 
United  States  Government.  We  urge  upon  your  honorable  committee 
the  necessity  of  making  an  unfavorable  report  on  the  bill  for  the  fol- 
f owing  reasons: 

First.  The  passage  of  this  bill  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  now 
employed  by  the  Government,  as  all  now  enjoy  eight  hours  as  a  legal 
day's  work,  but  is  being  pushed  by  labor  leaders  and  agitators  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  secure  the  passage  of  similar  laws  in  the  different 
States,  making  them  applicable  to  the  different  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industries  engaged  in  producing  a  very  small  percentage  of 
goods  for  the  Government,  and,  the  plants  being  now  operated  on  the 
ten -hour  plan,  would  create  confusion  and  discord  among  manufacturers 
and  their  workmen  that  would  prove  disastrous  to  both. 

Second.  The  manufacturers  located  in  the  different  States  who  com- 
pete in  the  open  markets  of  the  country  must  of  necessity  be  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  manufac- 
turers located  in  the  State  where  such  a  law  was  enforced  to  compete 
with  those  located  in  other  States  working  the  ten-hour  day.  The 
claims  made  by  labor  leaders,  that  as  much  work  and  as  good  work 
can  be  produced  in  eight  hours  as  can  be  in  ten  hours,  the  writer  can 
say,  from  practical  experience  as  a  mechanic  and  manufacturer  for  the 
past  fifty-one  years,  that  it  is  simply  ridiculous  and  pure  buncombe  on 
the  part  of  labor  leaders. 

In  conclusion,  would  sav  the  passage  of  this  bill  would,  in  our  judg- 
ment, prove  disastrous  to  the  country  and  to  a  very  great  extent  wipe  out 
out  present  prosperity  and  substitute  very  largely  the  conditions  that 
existed  in  this  country  from  1893  to  1898,  and  sincerelyhopc  and  trust 
your  action  will  be  opposed  to  a  favorable  report  on  H.  K.  No.  8076 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Cribben  &  Sexton  Company, 
Per  Henry  Cribben,  President. 
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[P.  J.  Carlin  &  Co.,  builders.] 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  11,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  desire  to  present  for  your  consideration  some  reasons  why 
it  would  not  be  to  the  Dest  interests  of  employers  of  labor,  and  of  labor- 
ers themselves,  to  pass  resolution  3076,  commonly  known  as  the  "  eight- 
hour  bill,"  which  is  now  being  considered  by  your  honorable  body. 

The  bill  is  being  urged  by  labor  unions  who  represent  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  wage-workers  in  this  country,  and  we  desire  to  pre- 
sent one  instance  in  which  it  worked  a  hardship  on  employers  who  were 
entirely  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing  on  their  part. 

About  the  month  of  Octooer,  1899,  among  a  great  number  of 
employees  whom  we  had  on  the  reconstruction  of  .the  Naval  Academy 
buildings  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  a  negro  named  Busheres,  whose  duty 
on  pile-driving  machines,  upon  which  we  had  him  employed,  necessi- 
tated his  remaining  occasionally  a  short  time  beyond  the  eight  hours 
required  by  law.  Tie  never  made  objection  to  this  (and  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned  we  never  knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  remain 
beyond  the  prescribed  eight  hours)  until  he  was  discharged  for  cause, 
when,  in  revenge  for  his  discharge,  he  entered  complaint  against  us, 
and  the  three  members  of  our  firm  were  required  by  law  to  leave  their 
business  in  New  York  City  and  present  themselves  at  the  United  States 
court  in  Baltimore  to  stand  trial,  and  in  order, to  save  time  and  return 
to  our  business  we  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined  and  did  pay  the  sum 
of  $500.  Another  man,  named  Miller,  learning«of  this,  and  wishing  to 
take  revenge  on  the  man  who  discharged  him  for  cause,  also  made  com- 
plaint that  he  was  obliged  to  work  overtime,  which  simply  consisted 
in  his  filling  some  water  barrels  on  "the  pile-driving  machines,  upon 
which  occasion  to  that  complaint  we  also  pleaded  guilty  and  were  tnen 
fined  $10. 

You  will  see  from  this  how  easy  it  is  for  a  discharged  employee  to 
make  a  great  amount  of  trouble  for  an  employer  who  actually  never 
knew  the  man  or  knew  the  circumstances  upon  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial. 

We  might  instance  numerous  other  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not 
become  a  law,  but  believe  that  this  one  should  be  all  sufficient,  as  you 
can  readily  see  that  it  is  quite  possible  and  safe  for  those  attempting 
it  to  institute  a  regular  course  of  blackmail  on  the  employers  of  labor. 

Trusting  that  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  to  defeat  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  are, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  P.  J.  Carlin  &  Co. 


[Fuller  &  Johnson  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  corn  planters,  plows, 
cultivators,  hay  rakes,  narrows,  mowers,  vehicles.] 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  House  resolution  3076,  with  refer- 
ence to  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  employed  on 
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Government  work,  is  in  the  hands  of  your  committee.  We  desire  to 
urge  an  unfavorable  report  on  this  bill  by  your  committee,  and  beg 
you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  its  passage  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  We  frequently  have  contracts  for  furnishing  the  Government 
with  supplies  for  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  consisting  of  farm 
implements.  These  implements  are  made  in  our  factory  with  other 
implements  of  a  similar  kind  that  are  being  manufacturea  for  the  gen- 
eral trade — goods  that  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  those  made 
by  other  manufacturers  that  may  not  do  any  Government  work,  and 
where  labor  may  work  ten  or  more  hours  during  the  twenty-four. 
We  can  not  separate  the  Government  work  from  the  other,  and  if  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  we  would  be  obliged  to  run  on  an  eight-hour  sched- 
ule during  the  time  any  part  of  (Government  contracts  were  being 
worked  upon  in  our  factory. 

Second.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  run  our 
factory  overtime  to  provide  goods  for  the  trade  in  proper  season, 
much  of  our  product  being  used  only  for  a  short  time  during  each 
year;  and  if,  as  it  often  happens,  unlooked-for  delays  occur  and  the 
goods  are  not  completed  at  a  certain  date,  they  can  not  be  sold  or  used 
until  the  following  year,  which  would  cause  great  loss,  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  also  to  our  retail  dealers,  who  depend  upon  us  for  their 
stock  of  implements,  and,  in  turn,  the  farmer,  who  needs  the  imple- 
ments for  use,  would  also  suffer.  Take,  for  instance,  corn  planters; 
these  are  used  only  about  ten  days  during  the  year.  If  the  time  for 
planting  is  over  before  the  machines  are  completed,  they  can  not  be 
sold  or  used  until  the  following  year.  We  sometimes  find  it  necessary 
to  run  our  shops  twelve  hours,  and  at  times,  for  a  short  period,  four- 
teen hours  during  the  twenty-four.  Labor  is  quite  willing  to  do  it,  as 
they  want  additional  pay  and  know  there  will  be  dull  periods  during 
the  year  when  they  will  have  to  lay  off  for  a  short  time.  We  can  not, 
on  snort  notice,  break  in  a  new  force  of  men  to  run  a  double  shift  of 
eight  hours  each  to  tide  over  emergencies  like  the  foregoing. 

Third.  This  law  would  limit  the  earning  power  of  the  workmen, 
which  in  many  cases  would  result  in  great  nardship.  It  seems  to  us 
the  hours  of  service  should  be  left  with  the  employer  and  employee 
to  agree  upon. 

We  think  there  are  many  other  good  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  become  a  law,  and  again  ask  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  pre- 
vent it  from  doing  so. 

Most  sincerely,  yours, 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Manufacturing  Company, 
S.  Higham,  President. 


[W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing  Company,  brass  founders,  manufacturers  of  leather  belt- 
ing and  general  mill  supplies.] 

Chicago,  December  0, 190S. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McCohas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  have  been  reading  over  House  resolution  No.  3076, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  we  can  not  refrain  from  writing  you  regarding  it. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  the  entering  wedge  of  the  labor 
organizations  looking  forward  for  a  chance  to  enforce  an  eight-hour 
law. 

The  poor  manufacturer  has  troubles  enough  now,  without  having  an 
eight-hour  law  thrust  upon  him.  We  are  hedged  about  with  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  union  in  every  direction.  We  have  shop  commit- 
tees and  shop  stewards.  We  have  walking  delegates;  we  have  limita- 
tions of  labor.  We  get  out  about  two-thirds  of  a  day's  work  out  of 
the  men  in  our  own  shop,  and  when  we  remonstrate  with  our  men 
about  it  the  shop  committeemen  tell  us  that  if  we  don't  like  it  they 
will  go  on  a  strise. 

We  are  not  exactly  being  robbed  by  the  union  men  in  our  employ, 
but  it  comes  very  near  to  it,  and  if  the  eight-hour  law  was  in  existence 
it  looks  as  if  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  ousiness.  We  sincerely  hope 
you  will  use  your  influence  against  this  obnoxious  bill. 

There  is  another  point  about  all  this  labor  proposition  which  is  not 
just  understood,  and  that  is  that  the  union  men  are  very  largely  in  the 
minority,  taking  in  the  whole  country,  and  we  don't  believe  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  men  want  eight  hours,  with  all  its  attending 
consequences. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing  Company. 


[Gifiholt  Machine  Company,  turret  lathes.] 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  10, 1909. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3076)  which  prohibits  manufacturers  or  contractors  from  employing 
any  laborer  or  mechanic  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  per 
day.  There  are  very  many  reasons  why  this  bill  is  objectionable,  but 
in  order  not  to  trespass  too  much  upon  your  time,  we  will  only  state 
a  few. 

In  cases  where  subcontractors  are  employed  to  do  a  certain  piece  of 
work  within  a  certain  stated  time,  if  they  should,  of  their  own  free 
will,  work  more  than  the  stated  eight  hours,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  head  contractor,  the  head  contractor,  although  abso- 
lutely blameless,  would  be  heavily  fined  should  a  Government  official 
discover  the  violation. 

In  many  cases  head  contractors  or  manufacturers  must  procure  por- 
tions of  their  material  from  subcontractors  living  long  distances  away 
and  possibly  in  small  out-of-the-way  places.  If  these  subcontractors 
work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  the  head  contractor,  though  per- 
fectly innocent,  might  suffer. 

Some  manufacturers  do  considerable  Government  work,  while  others 
do  none  at  all.  Should  the  bill  referred  to  go  into  effect,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  the  former,  working  only  eight  hours  per  day,  com- 
pete with  the  latter,  working  ten  hours  per  dav. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  manufacturers  could  employ  part  of  their 
forcu  eight  hours  on  the  Government  work  and  the  rest  of  the  force 
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ten  hours  on  the  private  work;  such  a  course  is  absolutely  impossible; 
the  dissension  and  confusion  arising  from  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
enormous  and  would  result  in  the  early  breaking  up  of  all  system;  and 
the  production  would  be  so  lessened  that  profit  would  be  entirely  out 
of  the  question! 

By  this  bill  the  mechanics  who  might  be  employed  on  Government 
work  for  eight  hours  per  day  are  prohibited  from  working  any  further 
the  same  day  on  private  work,  even  if  they  are  desirous  of  doing  so, 
thus  limiting  the  earning  ability  of  the  workman  who  is  striving  to 
get  ahead  and  earn  all  that  he  can.  If  men  are  limited  to  working  a 
certain  number  of  hours  the  amount  of  money  which  they  can  earn 
will  also  be  limited,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be 
effected  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Trusting  that  you  will  urge  the  advisability  of  making  an  unfavor- 
able report,  we  are, 

Yours  respectfully,  Gjsholt  Machine  Company, 

F.  A.  Johnson,  President. 


[Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  direct  and  alternating  current  machinery.] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Ghairmcm  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  quashing  of  the  House 
resolution  No.  3076,  which  is  now  before  your  committee.  The  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  this  bill  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  it  is 
passed  and  becomes  a  law,  it  will  involve  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  in  a  manner  which  it  will  make  it  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  on  the  present  basis  on  which  they  are  operating  their 
plants,  namely,  nine  and  three-fourths  or  ten  hours  per  day,  and  still 
continue  to  take  Government  orders. 

We  therefore  give  to  you  below  several  reasons  why  we  believe  this 
bill  should  have  unfavorable  action: 

First.  With  the  exception  of  concerns  that  are  working  exclusively 
or,  at  least,  very  largely  on  Government  orders  there  would  be  no  com- 
petition, as  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  limit  the  work  on  some  orders 
to  eight  hours  per  day  and  to  work  a  longer  time  on  others. 

Second.  It  is  highly  undesirable  to  work  on  the  eight-hour  basis  for 
the  reason  that  more  than  one  shift  per  day  is  not  profitable,  and  every 
hour  which. is  taken  off  the  present  Dasis  will  of  necessity  add  iust  that 
much  more  to  the  interest  cost  of  the  finished  product,  rendering  it 
impossible  to  compete  with  concerns  working  nine  and  three-fourths 
or  ten  hours  per  day. 

Third.  In  our  business  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  working 
overtime,  as  we  practically  have  work  which  can  not  be  finished  within 
the  specified  day*s  work,  and  if  stopped  would  involve  a  large  financial 
loss. 

Fourth.  It  is  our  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  others  with  whom  we 
have  discussed  this  matter  that  such  a  law  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Fifth.  It  would  be  impossible  for  our  business  to  separate  the  work 
for  the  Government  contracts  from  those  of  private  concerns,  for  the 
reason  tliat  many  small  parts  are  made  in  largre  quantities  working  a 
nine  and  three-quarter  hour  day  in  order  to  bring  down  the  cost.    In 
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assembling  machines  these  could  not  be  readily  separated  from  Govern- 
ment work.  It  therefore  means  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  build 
these  small  pieces  in  small  lots  for  Government  work,  which  would 
very  materially  increase  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

We  will  not  burden  you  with  more  reasons  than  these,  although  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  fill  several  pages  of  typewritten  matter 
with  good,  substantial  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  be  acted  upon 
favorably. 

We  sincerely  hope  we  may  continue  to  be  competitors  for  Govern- 
ment work,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  this  bill  were  passed. 
Very  truly, 

Frank  G.  Bolles, 
Manager  Advance  Department. 


[Portland  Stove  Foundry  Company,  manufacturers  of  high-grade  cooking  and  heat- 
ing apparatus.] 

Portland,  Me.,  December  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frye, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  the  Senate  committee  on  education  and  labor.  We  think 
that  the  passage  of  this  act  would  be  detrimental  to  general  manu- 
facturing industries  for  the  following  reasons: 

We  think  it  would  be  a  direct  encouragement  to  labor  unions  in 
persisting  in  their  present  unreasonable  and  aggressive  attitude 
toward  all  employers  of  labor. 

We  regard  the  situation  as  extremely  critical  for  all  manufacturing 
concerns  unless  some  limitation  is  put  upon  the  present  methods 
employed  by  labor  unions.  In  our  opinion  there  will  be  before 
many  years  a  most  serious  struggle  in  arriving  at  the  proper  rights 
of  employers  and  employed.  It  must  have  been  forced  upon  your 
conviction,  as  upon  the  mind  of  any  thinking  man,  that  the  attitude  of 
trade  unions  to  employers  of  labor  is  so  arbitrary,  arrogant,  and 
unjust  that  unless  checked  most  serious  results  must  ensue.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  go  into  the  matter  with  you  in  detail  because  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  In  general,  we  protest  against  the  passage  of  this 
act  because  labor  unions  are  now  striving  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  manufactured 
product  and  reducing  its  consumption,  and,  further,  it  will  encourage 
and  foster  dissensions  already  too  serious,  and  hope  that  you  will  feel 
like  opposing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  remain, 
lours,  very  truly, 

Portland  Stove  Foundry  Company, 
By  F.  M.  Lawrence,  President. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  chairman  I  send  the  inclosed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 
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The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company, 

Philadelphia,  December  9,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  House  resolution  No.  3076.  We  consider  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  American  working 
people,  as  well  as  to  general  commerce  and  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  workingman,  as  it  is  distinct  in  dis- 
crimination between  the  workman  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  workman  who  is  in  the  employ  of  a  private  enterprise, 
and  is,  therefore,  class  legislation. 

It  is  impractical,  in  that  almost  all  Government  work  is  more  or 
less  allied  with  private  contract,  and  if  this  bill  were  to  become  a  law- 
it  would  be  necessary  for  any  private  contractor  who  might  be  pro- 
ducing a  certain  article  which  was  to  go  into  Government  work 
employing  such  of  his  men  as  were  working  on  this  particular  Govern- 
ment work  on  eight  hours'  time,  while  the  rest  of  the  workmen  in 
the  same  shop  would  be  on  the  regular,  customary  time,  a  condition 
which  you  can  readily  appreciate  would  be  impractical  and  cause  great 
confusion  and  injustice. 

The  era  of  prosperity  which  this  country  is  enjoying  to-day  is  v<?ry 
largely  due  to  the  tremendous  effort  which  the  manufacturers,  in  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  United  States,  have  put  forth  in  the  past 
few  vears  toward  the  development  of  foreign  trade.  These  results 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  under  an  eight-hour  labor  law,  and 
such  a  law  would  cause  inestimable  loss  and  injury  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  country. 

England  to  day  is  rapidly  losing  her  commercial  supremacy  from 
just  such  causes  as  this  bill  will  tend  to  bring  about,  ana  we  therefore 
must  strenuously  protest  against  its  passage. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Keystone  Watoh  Case  Company, 
C.  M.  Fogg,  Secretary. 


[Castalia  Portland  Cement  Company,  manufacturers  of  portland  cement.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  bill  No.  3076, 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics;  and  as 
we  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business  and  are  inter- 
ested in  several  plants  for  this  purpose,  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be 
a  great  detriment  and  loss  to  manufacturers. 

Our  principal  business  is  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  for 
Government  use  and  the  general  trade.  In  looking  over  this  bill  we 
notice  it  exempts  railroad  and  transportation  companies  from  the  pen- 
alty, and  would  ask  if  such  a  law  would  not  be  class  legislation  and 
unconstitutional?  We  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  this  country  that  every  manufacturer,  laborer, 
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and  mechanic  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  conducting  his  own  business 
and  work  such  a  number  of  hours  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires, 
if  agreeable  to  both.  Since  the  marked  prosperity  of  our  country,  it 
has  been  very  difficult  for  us  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  to  carry  on  our  business  with  the  men  working  twelve 
hours  per  day.  They,  tw  a  rule,  are  anxious  to  work  this  number  of 
hours  in  order  to  earn  as  much  as  possible.  We  hire  them  by  the 
hour,  and  sometimes,  at  their  own  request,  they  are  allowed  to  work 
even  over  this  time,  and  sometimes,  at  our  request,  do  so  in  order  to 
help  us  out  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  We  have  no  labor 
unions  to  deal  with,  and  our  employees  seem  well  contented;  and  should 
this  bill  become  a  law,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  secure 
enough  men  to  run  three  eight-hour  shifts,  and  would  necessitate  the 
importation  into  this  country  of  an  enormous  amount  of  foreign  labor 
in  order  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work;  and  as  we  usually  shut 
down  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the  winter  season,  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  for  so  many  men  as  we  would  have  to  employ  during  the 
busy  season  to  remain  idle  during  the  winter  months  after  having 
moved  their  families  to  the  vicinity  of  our  mill,  and,  according  to  the 
bill,  we  understand  that  the  men  could  not  work;  in  one  department 
eight  hours  and  a  like  number  of  hours  in  another  department  for  a 
subcontractor.  Should  this  prosperity  not  continue,  and  should  there 
be  an  overproduction,  there  would  be  a  great  surplus  of  this  foreign 
element,  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  obliged  to  import,  idle,  and 
would  no  doubt  result  in  riot  and  the  destruction  of  what  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  has  built  up,  as  there  would  be  no  provision  to 
dispose  of  this  excess*  of  labor. 

We  claim  the  Government  has  no  more  right  to  dictate  the  number 
of  hours  a  workman  shall  be  employed  than  it  has  to  dictate  the  prices 
at  which  we  shall  sell  our  goods.  None  of  the  corporations  in  which 
we  are  interested  employ  organized  labor,  and  we  believe  this  law 
represents  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  workingmen. 

It  is  customary  with  tne  Government  to  introduce  a  penalty  clause 
in  their  contracts.  If  this  bill  were  passed  it  would  not  permit  the 
manufacturer  to  allow  his  mechanics  to  work  overtime  to  complete 
these  contracts,  although  the  men  might  be  willing  to  help  them  out. 
This  would  make  unnecessary  delays  in  the  delivery  of  cement  for  the 
Government  and  would  be  entirely  beyond  our  control,  and  we  trust 
you  will  use  your  influence  and  cast  your  vote  against  this  proposed 
unjust  legislation. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Castalia  Portland  Cement  Company. 


[Pooley  Furniture  Company,  makers  of  artistic  cabinetwork.] 

Philadelphia,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quat,  Washington.,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  bill  3076,  now  before  you,  as  a  Penn- 
sylvania corporation  we  would  respectfully  protest  against  its  adoption 
and  passage  for  the  following  reasons: 

We  have  over  two  hundred  skilled  mechanics  in  our  employ  who  are 
perfectly  satisfied  to  work  ten  hours  per  day. 
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The  limiting'  of  hours  of  labor  in  private  establishments  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  our  business  the  adoption  of  the  bill  would  work  against  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturer,  at  times  subjecting  him  to  great  loss. 
As  an  illustration:  A  contract  is  taken  to  be  finished  at  a  given  time. 
Unlooked  for  delays  and  developments  take  place  in  obtaining  raw 
materials  and  in  their  treatment,  placing  the  manufacturer  in  the  posi- 
tion where  he  could  not  make  his  deliveries  of  the  manufactured 
Eroduct  within  his  contract,  as  he  could  not  work  overtime  no  matter 
ow  willing  his  men  would  be  to  do  so,  or  how  much  it  would  be  to 
their  interest  to  assist  their  employer  to  fill  his  contract  within  the 
time  limit;  furthermore,  it  would  not  be  practical  to  work  two  sets  of 
men  on  the  same  work  at  different  times  auring  the  day. 

In  this  land  of  liberty  and  freedom  every  mechanic  should  have  the 
right  to  work  as  many  hours  per  day  as  he  thinks  it  is  to  his  interest 
to  do  so. 

Trusting  you  will  use  your  influence  and  do  all  in  your  power  to 
defeat  the  bill. 

Yours,  truly,  Pooley  Furniture  Company, 

W.  F.  Wagner. 


Miner-Hillard  Milling  Company,  corn  and  wheat  millers  and  shippers  of  grain 

and  hay.] 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  House  resolution  3076  is  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  thoroughly  posted  on  the  unfavorable  effect  which 
the  passage  of  this  bill  would  have  on  all  manufacturing  concerns  in 
Pennsylvania,  whether  they  supply  material  for  Government  contracts 
or  not,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  tnis  resolution  in  the  Senate. 

We  further  understand  that  the  labor  organizations  have  instructed 
the  committee  that  there  is  no  opposition  among  the  manufacturers  to 
this  measure,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  the  opposition  is  very  general, 
and  we  know  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  all 
manufacturing  industries. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Miner-Hillard  Milling  Company, 
Asher  Miner,  General  Manager. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 

Philadelphia,  December  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  House  reso- 
lution No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.    We  understand  that  this 
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applies  to  all  contracts  made  by  the  Federal  Government,  excepting 
contracts. for  transportation.  The  effect  of  the  bill,  however,  will  be 
to  prevent  manufacturers  from  bidding  at  all  upon  Government  work 
unless  their  hours  of  labor  upon  all  other  work  are  in  conformity  with 
the  Government  requirements.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  ready  for  such  a  measure,  and  that  its  passage  at  this  tim^ 
would  be  disastrous.     This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  following  reasons: 

In  order  to  produce  at  low  cost  and  bring  American  articles  of  manu- 
facture within  the  reach  of  all  purchasers,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  wages  now 
paid  to  American  workmen,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  industrial  works 
without  cessation  both  day  and  night,  excepting  Sunday.  The  large 
machinery  and  appliances  upon  the  use  of  which  our  industrial  suprem- 
acy is  based,  ana  for  which  our  workshops  are  becoming  famous,  and, 
furthermore,  upon  which  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  continue  to 
pay  high  wages  to  American  workmen  must  depend,  must  necessarily 
oe  operated  continuously  in  order  to  enable  the  highest  output  to  be 
obtained. 

This  being  the  case,  the  hours  of  labor  must  be  so  divided  that  the 
day  turn  and  the  night  turn  of  workmen  must  have  their  hours  of 
labor  so  arranged  as  to  divide  between  them  the  duties  of  their  posi- 
tions and  the  profits  derived  from  competitive  working.  Any  cessa- 
tion in  many  of  the  processes  would  not  only  mean  great  loss  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  greater  proportionate  loss  to  the  workman. 

The  greater  portion  of  all  labor  is  now  done  upon  a  piecework 
basis,  independent  of  the  old  hourly  time  rate.  Great  trouble  would 
often  ensue  if  workmen  were  not  permitted  to  complete  their  tasks. 
The  Government  would  find  it  difficult  to  purchase  much  of  its  machin- 
ery and  supplies  from  American  workshops.  The  restrictions  alreadj 
established  in  connection  with  Government  work  makes  it  less  desira- 
ble than  work  procured  in  the  open  market  from  private  purchasers. 
Were  the  larger  workshops  throughout  the  country  to  be  restricted  to 
but  eight  hours  of  labor  out  of  twenty-four  on  such  work,  many  would 
find  it  unprofitable  to  quote  for  it  and  the  competition  would  be 
restricted  to  a  few  concerns  working  almost  exclusively  upon  Govern- 
ment contracts.  This  would  involve  the  payment  by  the  Government 
of  correspondingly  high  prices,  which  would  be  altogether  out  of 
comparison  with  prices  paid  by  private  purchasers.  We  believe  that 
the  Government  should  do  nothing  by  legislation  to  prevent  general 
and  active  competition  for  all  its  purchases.  It  should  encourage 
every  manufacturer  in  the  land  to  strive  for  a  portion  of  its  business, 
and  not  confine  itself  to  a  few  working  exclusively  within  the  Govern- 
ment requirements.  Furthermore,  whilst  this  condition  would  be 
onerous  and  vexatious  in  times  of  peace,  it  would  be  almost  impracti- 
cable to  maintain  in  times  of  war,  and  the  Government  would  be 
subject  to  real  disadvantage  because  the  workshops  accustomed  to 
handling  Government  contracts  would  be  few  in  number  and  of  lim- 
ited facilities.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government  should  have  free 
access  to  the  largest  and  best  industrial  establishment  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  requirements  and  should  not  adopt  legislation  excluding 
them  from  the  possibility  of  participating  in  its  work. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  furthermore,  that  the  proposed  legislation 
will  tend  to  place  our  manufactures  in  a  position  unfavorable  to  the 
continued  growth  of  our  foreign  business.    The  general  adoption  of 
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an  eight-hour  day  can  not  be  made  except  by  concurrent  action  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  unless  the  country  first  adopting  it  shall  voluntarily 
exclude  itself  for  the  time  being  from  international  competition. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  which  will  no  doubt  be  presented  to 
you,  but  we  think  that  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  inexpe- 
diency of  the  legislation  under  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Bubnham,  Williams  &  Co. 


[The  James  Lappan  Manufacturing  Company,  Iron  City  Boiler  Works,  manufacturers 
of  blast  furnaces,  oil  refineries,  boilers,  stacks,  tanks,  and  all  kinds  of  plate  and 


sheet  work.] 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  10,  1908. 


Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution 
3076,  and  to  urge  you  to  report  unfavorably  on  same  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First.  It  is  an  entering  wedge  for  a  general  eight  hours  per  day 
law,  which  under  existing  business  conditions  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  carrying  on  of  same. 

It  would  be  impossible  (as  we  have  already  experienced)  to  double 
the  force  with  experienced  hands,  or  work  two  shifts,  for  the  reason 
that  experienced  men  can  not  be  had. 

Second.  It  would  disorganize  our  or  any  other  plant  that  would 
attempt  to  work  a  part  of  their  force  eight  hours  and  others  longer. 

Third,  and  last.  It  will  be  the  cause  of  ourselves,  as  well  as  many 
others,  for  not  estimating  or  entering  into  competition  for  Govern- 
ment work,  which  would  reduce  competition  and  thereby  make  the 
work  cost  the  Government  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  would  where 
there  is  unrestricted  competition,  as  at  present. 

Hoping  you  will  agree  with  our  views  and  render  such  assistance  as 
requested,  we  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  James  Lappan  Manufacturing  Company, 
Samuel  F.  McGary,  Secretary. 


[The  Enterprise  Manufacturing   Company  of  Pennsylvania.     Patented  hardware 

specialties.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  11, 1902. 

Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  from  to-day's  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  that  bill 
H.  R.  3076,  commonly  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  will  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  before  December  20. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  a  long  argument  covering  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  because  we  know  so  well  that  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with   its  provisions    and    appreciate  its  effects  if  passed. 
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Judged  comprehensively  after  carefully  considering  it  in  detail,  we 
are  convinced  that  its  passage  would  be  very  harmful  to  the  industries 
of  the  countrv. 

As  Pennsylvania  stands  preeminently  at  the  head  of  the  column  of 
industry,  we'  most  respectfully  urge  your  opposition  to  it,  and  hope 
that  you  may  succeed  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

The  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company 

op  Pennsylvania, 
C  W.  Asbury. 


[J.  Eavenson  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  soaps  of  every  description.] 

Philadelphia,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Deab  Sib:  As  manufacturers,  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
on  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  laborers,  etc.,  now  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  This  resolution,  as 
we  understand  it,  refers  particularly  to  those  employed  on  Govern- 
ment work,  etc.,  and  after  carefully  considering  the  subject  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  be  far-reaching  in  its  effect.  It 
would  demoralize  the  entire  manufacturing  business  of  this  country, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  at  all  times  work  done  for  the 
United  States  Government  and  work  done  for  individuals.  Aside 
from  this,  would  such  a  law  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
this  great  country,  which  makes  each  and  every  individual  his  own 
free  agent,  with  the  right  to  employ  his  labor  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
whether  it  be  for  five  hours  or  for  any  given  number  of  hours  per 
day?     Why  should  the  individual  liberty  be  destroyed? 

Again,  it  Government  work  could  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
work  done  for  export  or  for  the  regular  market  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  would  be  very  great  dissatisfaction,  unless  all  were  working  the 
same  number  of  hours  per  day.  It  certainly  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect.  The  United  States  has  become  a  wonderful  factor  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing,  not  only  for  the  home  markets  but  for  export. 
Our  export  business  as  a  nation  has  been  growing  wonderfully  the 
last  number  of  years,  and  if  the  liberty  of  the  workingman  is  to  be 
abridged  by  restricting  the  number  of  hours  that  he  shall  work  each 
day  it  must  necessarily  be  a  serious  drawback  to. the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  or  the  day's  compensation 
mufrt  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  eight  hours;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  for 
this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign  markets  and  keep  up  the 
prestige  that  has  already  been  established. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  further  into  the  evils  of  such  a  bill,  as 
you  are,  no  doubt,  more  fully  advised  upon  the  subject  than  we  can 
possibly  be,  and  we  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
defeat  the  bill. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  Eavenson  &  Sons. 

8.  Doc.  141 12 
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Nashville  Woolen  Mill  Company, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  11,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  allow  us  to  object  to  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3076, 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  Government  work. 

First,  under  such  a  law  we  would  not  undertake  a  Government  con- 
tract as  principal  or  as  subcontractor. 

When  the  Government  asks  for  samples  and  prices  under  their 
specifications, it  must  leave  the  work  to  the  manufacturer  unless  it  pro- 
poses to  run  the  mill,  in  which  case  it  had  better  buy  the  mill. 

It  might  be  well  for  you  to  consider  how  far  the  demands  of  a  few 
labor  leaders  will  carry  you  toward  a  destruction  of  enterprises  where 
capital  is  necessary  for  their  success. 

We  will  go  out  of  business  as  manufacturers  when  our  affairs  have 
to  be  placed  under  the  dictation  of  little  stinking  unions  such  as  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  Coopers'  Union,  Tailor  and  Barber  Unions,  Con- 
glomerate Federation,  ana  the  Lord  knows  what.  We  have  a  little 
experience  now  of  a  union  at  Knoxville,  who  places  us  on  a  published 
" unfair  list"  because  we  buy  warps  from  a  mill  in  Knoxville  against 
whom  they  have  some  grudge,  and  we  become  disgusted  when  we  see 
a  circular  with  Mr.  Gompers's  name  attached. 
For  God's  sake  "Let  liberty  reign." 
Yours,  truly, 

Nashville  Woolen  Mill  Compant, 
L.  Parke8,  President. 


[Joseph  Loth  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  fine  silk  ribbons,  etc.] 

New  York,  December  12, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  to  ask  your  influence  against  the  passage  of 
the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  dailv  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States 
or  a  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  etc. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  an  entering  wedge  for  the  passage  of 
a  law  making  eight  hours'  work  a  day's  work  in  all  branches  of  the 
manufacturing  business,  and  it  would  reduce  our  business  to  very  small 
proportions.  We  work  ten  hours  a  da^y  here,  and  in  foreign  countries 
with  whom  we  compete  twelve  hours  is  the  minimum,  but  they  work 
in  some  places  fourteen,  besides  using  child  labor,  which  is  not  done  in 
our  line  of  business. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  our  request,  and  hoping  yov 
will  see  your  way  clear  to  coincide  with  our  ideas,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Loth  &  Ca 
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[The  Markham  Manufacturing  Company,  Iron  and  Wood  Specialties.] 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  December  10,  1906. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MgComas, 

Chairman  of  Seriate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  bill  3076,  regarding  the 
time  of  labor  for  employees  in  the  Government  work.     I  seriously 
object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

First.  That  it  would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  general  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  would  intimidate  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers,  generally  speaking,  form  the 
principal  base  of  our  present  prosperity. 

Third.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  our  laborers  much  more 
independent,  thereby  injuring  their  own  cause  and  protection. 

Fourth.  It  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  discourage  men  of 
money  interesting  themselves  in  the  manufacturing  business. 

Fifth.  It  woula  be  a  serious  drawback  to  my  ousiness  and  would 
further  influence  me  to  retire  from  the  manufacturing  field. 
Truly  yours, 

W.  F.  Markham. 


New  York,  December  12, 1902. 
Mr.  L.  E.  MgComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  allow  me  to  express  my  mind  in  regard  to%  the 
House  resolution  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  of  starch,  in  which  I  employ  a  number  of  men, 
and  up  to  this  time  the  wheat  starch  manufacturers  are  not  in  a  trust, 
and  it  is  very  likely  they  will  not  be.  The  question  involved  in  this 
bill  is  of  great  importance  to  us  all,  as  the  Government  practically 
sets  the  hours  of  labor,  which  will  surely  be  asked  for  of  individual 
employers,  at  eight  hours  per  day. 

Every  manufacturer  doing  work  by  machinery  limits  his  capacity 
by  the  amount  of  work  a  machine  will  do  in  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  When  two  hours  are  taken  off  on  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours  it 
is  cutting  'down  the  capacity  one-fifth.  With  money  invested  in  a 
plant,  it  means  to  many  who  are  struggling  with  foreign  competition 
a  loss  to  that  extent  that  factories  would  necessarily  have  to  close  and 
give  way  to  imported  goods;  otherwise  it  would  mean  two  shifts  of 
men  per  day,  wnich  certainly  would  be  impracticable. 

Legislation  in  this  direction,  I  believe,  tends  to  do  awav  with  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  work  and  success  of  the  employer.  A  time  limit 
of  this  kind  causes  a  laborer  to  think  more  of  himself  as  a  machine, 
doing  his  part  of  the  work  under  the  permission  of  a  great  system  of 
machines,  which  he  knows  as  the  labor  union.  I,  for  one,  would  be 
indeed  sorry  to  see  this  pass  the  Senate,  and  trust  that  our  representa- 
tives will  awaken  to  the  situation  and  see  that  we  are  protected  from 
such  revolutions  in  this  country  as  this  would  produce. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Arthur  S,  Hott. 
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[The  Chattanooga  Medicine  Company.    McElree's  Wine  of  Oardui,  Thedford's  Black- 
Draught,  Black-Draught  Stock  Medicine.] 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December  11,  1909. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  , 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  us  to  urge  you  to  report  unfavorably  H.  R.  3076, 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Gov- 
ernment work. 

This  proposed  measure  is  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
rights  of  both  employer  and  employee. 

Besides,  it  robs  the  employer  of  his  freedom  and  independence  and 
limits  the  earning  capacity  of  his  workmen.  ^ 

It  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  in  practice  will  go  far  toward  ruining 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  our  people. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Chattanooga  Medicine  Company, 
J.  T.  Lupton,  Ireaswrer. 


[Earrell  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  manufacturers  of  chilled  rolls  and  heavy 
machinery.  Established  1848.  All  agreements  contingent  upon  strikes,  accidents, 
or  other  causes  beyond  oar  control.] 

Ansonia,  Conn.,  December  11, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  we  are  opposed  to  the  eight-hour 
bill,  which  we  understand  will  shortly  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  the  bill  is  constitutional. 

Secondly,  we  are  doing  more  or  less  work  for  the  Government  from 
time  to  time  and  have  just  taken  a  contract,  within  a  week.  If  this 
law  were  in  force  we  should  simply  have  to  decline  to  bid,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  he  on  rolls  and  all  the  other  roll  manufacturers  are  running 
nine  or  ten  hours  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  overtime.  The  inevitable 
result  would  be  that  the  Government  would  have  to  make  its  own 
rolls,  and  as  the  Government  only  uses  a  very  few  thousand  dollars' 
worth  in  the  course  of  the  entire  year,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
cost  of  these  rolls  would  be  increased  probably  five  to  ten  fold,  as 
much  experience  is  required  in  making  this  product.  Indeed  if  the 
Government  got  out  of  it  for  five  times  what  it  costs  them  now  it  would 
be  exceedingly  lucky.  We  give  this  reason  because  it  hits  our  own 
business  and  because  we  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
because  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this  particular  instance. 
The  trouble  and  expense  to  which  the  Government  would  be  put  in 
making  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  chilled  rolls 
would  be  very  great,  and  while  they  might  be  justified  in  it  if  any 
great  principle  were  at  stake,  they  certainly  would  not  be  in  this  case. 

If  the  Government  should  try  to  legislate  as  to  the  number  of  hours, 
why  should  it  not  legislate  on  the  question  of  a  minimum  wage?  The 
only  ground  on  which  it  can  legislate  is  that  it  is  for  the  public  good. 
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Doubtless  many  people  will  be  found  who  will  claim  that  a  $5  a  day 
minimum  wage  would  be  a  good  thing.  Others  might  put  it  higher. 
Another  reason  may  be  given,  that  it  is  strictly  class  legislation. 
As  we  understand  it,  railroads  and  transportation  companies  are 
left  out. 

We  could  give  a  great  many  reasons,  but  presume  our  opinion  will 
not  carry  any  great  weight,  and  therefore  will  merely  state  that  we 
wish  to  record  ourselves  as  wholy  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  trust 
it  will  be  reported  unfavorably. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Farbell  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
Ghas.  F.  Bliss,  Treasurer. 


[The  Walden  Knife  Company,  manufacturers  of  pen  and  pocket  cutlery.] 

Waldbn,  N.  Y.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas. 

Dear  Sir:  Learning  that  a  bill  was  before  the  Senate  regarding  the 
enforcement  of  an  eight-hour  law  on  all  Government  contracts,  we 
would  like  to  give  you  our  position  regarding  same.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  we  have  had  contracts  indirectly  for  what  are  known  as  navy 
knives.  Our  men  nearly  all  work  by  the  piece  and  work  ten  hours, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  work  ten  hours,  not  considering  it  any 
hardship  to  do  so.  Some  of  our  departments  are  by  the  day;  they  also 
work  ten  hours.  We  certainly  could  not  make  any  bid  for  work  which 
restricted  our  workmen  to  eight  hours  per  day,  thereby  cutting  them 
off  one-fifth  of  their  usual  daily  earnings.  The  men  who  work  on  the 
next  bench  to  them  would  be  allowed  to  earn  a  full  day's  pay,  and  it 
would  make  us  endless  trouble. 

We  would  be  compelled  to  decline  to  bid  for  any  Government  work 
should  this  bill  become  a  law.  By  passing  such  a  bill  it  would  be  work- 
ing an  injury  to  our  men,  who  would  like  to  do  the  work.  You  might 
say  that  our  chances  would  be  equal  in  getting  the  price  which  would 
warrant  the  shorter  hours;  but,  as  above  stated,  some  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  day,  and  we  could  not  run  our  mill  half  or  a  portion  of 
them  working  eight  hours  and  the  balance  working  ten  hours.  It 
would  simply  demoralize  our  plant.  We  trust  such  a  bill  will  never 
be  passed,  and  pray  that  it  will  not. 
Tours,  respectfully, 

The  Walden  Knife  Company, 
E.  Whitehead,  President. 


Jennings,  La.,  December  9,  190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  H.  R.  3076,  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  service  on  government  work,  should  not  be  passed 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  In  some  classes  of  work  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  a  certain 
piece  of  work  in  eight  hours,  and  it  is  not  practical  to  delay  the  work 
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or  change  the  workman  on  a  certain  job,  and  to  stop  the  machinery 
at  the  expiration  of  eight  hours  would  work  a  hardship  on  the  manu- 
facturer and  necessitate  a  great  deal  of  delay,  and  in  this  locality  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  secure  sufficient  skilled  labor  to  make  three 
shifts,  which  the  eteht-hour  day  would  necessitate  in  order  to  get  con- 
tract work  on  schedule  time. 

Second.  We  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  justice  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  compel  him  to  restrict  his  business  to  an  eight-hour  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  not  practical  to  run  three  shifts,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  three  mechanics  that  would  do  a  certain  line  of  work  exactly 
alike,  and  when  the  piece  of  work  is  set  up  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
the  manufacturer  to  be  compelled  to  set  it  aside,  as  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  with  the  eight-hour  system. 

Third.  In  our  experience  we  have  found  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  our  employees  do  not  object  to  working  overtime  now  while  work- 
ing on  a  ten-hour  basis,  when  they  find  it  is  to  the  interest  of  their 
employers  and  they  are  able  to  make  a  little  extra  by  so  doing.  We 
therefore  think  that  it  would  not  be  practical  or  good  policy  for  the 
Government  to  take  any  action  that  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
manufactories,  which  in  turn  would  certainly  be  a  hardship  on  the 
laboring  classes,  for  if  the  manager  is  restricted  to  this  measure 
he  will  either  raise  the  manufactured  article  or  reduce  the  wages  in 
accordance  with  the  eight-hour  day.  We  therefore  desire  that  you  use 
the  influence  that  your  position  affords  you  to  defeat  any  measure 
that  would  certainly  be  detrimental  to  the  manufactories  of  this  coun- 
try, and  which  in  turn  would  work  a  hardship  on  the  employees. 
Yours,  truly, 

Louisiana  Machine  and  Well  Works  Co.,  Limited. 
Per  F.  B.  Caffal. 


[Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  incorporated  1890.  Steel  and  iron  plates.  The 
first  to  make  boiler  plates  in  America.  Established  1810.  All  agreements  are 
contingent  upon  strikes,  accidents,  delays  of  carriers,  and  other  dalays  unavoid- 
able or  beyond  our  control.    Quotations  subject  to  change  without  notice.] 

Coatesvillb,  Pa.,  December  18,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which 
in  our  opinion  is  a  very  objectionable,  if  not  iniquitous  measure,  and 
should  be  defeated  by  all  means.  We  are  not  directly  interested  in 
this  matter,  as  we  do  not  undertake  Government  contracts,  but  if  this 
were  made  a  law,  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  grave  trouble  in  the 
whole  industrial  situation  of  this  country.  No  person  with  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  under  penalty*  for  completion  within  a  limited  time, 
could  arrange  to  work  overtime,  even  by  paying  extra  wages  in  order 
to  complete  the  contract  as  contemplated,  even  though  delays  creep  in 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  contractor.  It  would  seem  that 
this  law,  if  passed,  would  be  unconstitutional  because  of  class  legisla- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to  exempt  railroads  and  transportation 
companies;  and  why  should  not  any  workman  be  permitted  to  work 
overtime,  especially  if  double  wages  per  hour  were  given  him,  if  he 
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sees  fit?  Why  should  the  free  agency  of  any  man  be  taken  from  him? 
Then,  too,  the  ownership  of  material  manufactured  by  anv  company 
remains  with  that  company  until  the  Government  has  finally  accepted 
it  at  the  completion  or  the  contract,  and  should  not  have  any  say  in 
matters  such  as  this;  it  is  entirely  outside  of  their  prerogative. 

Our  export  trade  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  furthermore,  were 
this  bill  to  pass.  It  is  dwindling  down  to  pretty  small  proportions  at 
the  present  time  as  it  is,  in  view  of  the  failure  to  pass  a  suitable  ship- 
ping bill  to  encourage  the  export  of  our  manufactories.  Why  cut  it 
off  altogether  by  passing  such  a  bill  as  this? 
I  trust  you  will  use  every  endeavor  to  defeat  it. 
Tours,  etc., 

Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
A.  F.  Huston,  President. 


[Eugene  E.  Nice,  maker  of  varnishes,  japans,  paints,  oils.  Painters'  pure  colors, 
brushes,  glass.  All  quotations  are  f .  o.  b.  Philadel  phia,  subject  to  immediate  accept- 
ance and  for  prompt  shipment  and  all  agreements  are  contingent  upon  strikes, 
accidents,  and  delays  unavoidable  or  beyond  our  control.  When  ordering,  parties 
that  have  no  account  with  us  and  wish  goods  charged  must  send  with  order  satis- 
factory Philadelphia  reference.] 

Philadelphia,  December  12,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.'  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  now  before  your  committee.  Both  in  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  great  many  reasons 
why  this  bill  should  not  become  a  law.  We  will  mention  just  two  or 
three  of  the  most  important. 

1.  After  the  awarding.of  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  it 
seems  to  us  the  Government  should  have  no  control  or  say  as  to  the 
question  of  hours  of  labor,  supplv,  etc. 

2.  As  we  understand  it,  only  a  small  proportion  (hardly.  10  per  cent) 
of  the  working  men  known  as  organized  laoor  are  proposing  this  law, 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  other  90  per 
cent  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  work  as  long  as  they  wish. 

3.  ¥e  have  always  found  that  good  workmen  seldom  object  to  work- 
ing overtime  occasionally  in  order  to  help  their  employer  in  building 
up  a  business  that  promises  to  them  a  permanent  position.  The  pro- 
posed law  will  certainly  prevent  this. 

We  firmly  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned  your  commit- 
tee will  report  this  resolution  unfavorably. 
Believe  us,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Eugene  E.  Nice. 


[W.  R.  Cobb  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  jewelerB,  findings  and  jobbers1  materials,  pat- 
ent hardened  pin  tongues.] 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  December  11,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  believe  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  now  before  your  committee,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in 
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any  one  day  for  any  United  States  Government  contracts,  if  passed 
and  becoming  a  law,  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  also  indirectly  to  the  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  whose  interests  it  is  supposed  to  be  put  forward,  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  enter  our  protest,  and  respectfully  urge  your  committee 
to  report  on  it  unfavorably. 

First,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  way  it  would  affect  our  own 
business,  and  we  presume  many  other  manufacturers  are  similarly 
situated. 

During  the  past  seventeen  years  there  have  been  only  four  years  in 
which  we  have  not  manufactured  goods  for  the  United  States  Crovera- 
ment.  Quite  a  portion  of  these  goods  have  been  furnished  by  us 
under  contract,  and  all  of  these  contract  goods  are  from  our  stock 
goods.  If  they  had  not  been  stock  goods,  we  could  not  have  made 
them  within  the  time  allowed  us  to  fill  these  orders,  neither  could  we 
have  made  them  up  specially  to  furnish  at  the  prices  we  have  been 
furnishing  them. 

Now,  in  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  and  that  the  hours  con- 
sidered necessary  for  carrying  on  our  business  successfully  are  fifty- 
six  per  week,  and  that  this  Government  work  is  but  a  small  part  of 
our  ousiness,  you  will  see  that  the  result  of  this  bill  becoming  a  law 
would  force  us  to  either  decline  to  bid  for  any  further  Government 
contracts  or  to  raise  our  bids  to  a  much  higher  price,  which  would 
result  in  either  our  not  getting  the  contract  or  else  greater  cost  to 
the  Government  for  their  goods.  If  «we  were  to  try  to  employ  some 
of  our  men  while  on  this  particular  work  only  eight  hours  per  day, 
we  would  be  obliged  to  pay  them  for  a  full  day,  and  this  would 
certainly  make  trouble  with  the  other  help. 

In  our  general  line  of  business  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
if  we  were  to  work  only  eight  hours  per  day.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  conduct  our  business  and  establish  the  hours  of  labor 
according  to  requirements  in  this  locality.  — 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  employees  to  be  willing  to  work  extra  time 
sometimes,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  a  business  that  will  result 
in  giving  them  more  and  better  work. 

This  law  is  proposed  by  labor  organizations  representing  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  laboring  people,  and  we  believe  but  a  small 
proportion  of  them  would  wish  to  have  a  law  passed  that  would  cur- 
tail their  opportunities  for  advancement. 

If  we  have  a  Government  contract  with  time  limit,  and  our  main 
shaft  breaks  or  any  other  accident  stops  our  work  temporarily,  we  can 
put  in  extra  time  to  get  the  contract  filled  after  repairs  are  made,  but 
with  this  law  in  force  we  would  be  helpless. 

We  believe  also  that  labor  leaders  expect  by  the  passage  of  this  bill 
to  eventually  force  a  general  eight-hour  law  for  private  industries, 
which  we  tliink  would  injure  them  as  much  as  their  employers.  We 
do  not  think  our  employees  favor  an  eight-hour  law,  as  we  never  have 
heard  one  of  them  express  anv  such  view. 

We  certainly  hope  you  will  give  this  side  of  the  matter  thorough 
consideration,  believing,  if  so,  you  will  report  unfavorably  on  the 
proposed  bill. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  W.  R.  Cobb  &  Co. 
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The  Hale  &  Kilburn  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  relative  to  House 
resolution  No.  3076,  to  offer  the  following  as  our  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  be  unfavorably  reported  and  not  allowed  to  become  a  law: 

1.  Because  it  is  essentially  necessarv  that  the  manufacturer  be  given 
absolute  freedom  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  the  making  of 
such  hours  of  labor  as  best  suits  his  requirements. 

2.  Because  export  trade,  which  is  lately  increasing  very  rapidly  and 
which  is  secured  through  the  freedom  of  manufacturers  in  system  and 
working  hours,  would  be  lessened  or  lost  by  the  passage  of  an  eight- 
hotir-day  law. 

3.  Because,  laying  aside  all  questions  as  to  whether  eight  hours  as  a 
day's  labor  may  or  may  not  be  permissible  or  advantageous  in  some 
lines  and  under  certain  conditions,  what  is  specially  objectionable  is  a 
law  compelling  the  limiting  of  hours  of  labor  arbitrarily,  without 
regard  to  conditions,  thus  "regulating"  by  law  what  is  the  business 
or  prerogative'of  the  manufacturer. 

We  earnestly  trust  these  suggestions  may  be  received  and  consid- 
ered in  the  proper  light,  viz,  for  the  good  of  the  employee  and  the 
employer,  for  surely  such  a  law  as  proposed  would  limit  the  earning 
power  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  both  alike. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Hale  &  Kilburn  Manufacturing  Company, 
John  B.  Kilburn,  Secretary. 


[The  Engelberg  Holler  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Rice  and  coffee  hullinc 
machinery.  Member  of  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.] 

December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution 
3076  and  enter  our  protest  against  the  same  being  reported  favorably 
by  your  committee  or  its  adoption  by  the  honorable  Senate. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  resolution  is  but  an  entering  wedge  to 
compel  all  manufacturers  to  adopt  an  eight-hour  day.  We  are  opposed 
to  compulsory  hours  of  labor,  either  in  trying  to  make  a  man  work 
longer  than  he  wants  to  or  less  than  his  necessities  may  require  and  he 
be  willing  to  work.  A  workman  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  sell 
his  labor  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  as  much  of  it  as  he  deems 
best  to  part  with. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  day's  work  as  ordinarily  used,  and  believe 
that  the  base  should  be  per  hour,  with  liberty  for  each  employer  to 
agree  with  his  workmen  as  to  how  many  hours  they  will  work,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  factory  or  employer. 

While  we  are  not  and  do  not  expect  to  be  engaged  in  work  for  the 
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Government,  we  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  separate  his  work  successfully  if  he  should  also  be  engaged  in 
general  or  special  work  other  than  that  for  the  Government  at  the  same 
time. 

If  your  committee  wish  to  see  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in 
Europe  prevail  in  the  United  States,  and  see  the  United  States  lose  its 
present  nigh  place  in  the  manufacturing  and  exporting  world,  pass 
this  resolution.  If  not,  don't  be  scared  or  dictated  to  by  8  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  labor  element  of  the  country,  but  report  the  resolution 
unfavorably  and  defeat  its  adoption. 

Yours,  very  truly,  <» 

The  Engelberg  Huixer  Company, 
A.  A.  Sohenok,  Secretary. 


[The  Otis  Steel  Company,  Limited.  All  orders  are  accepted  subject  to  delays  brought 
about  by  accidents,  strikes,  fires,  or  causes  beyond  our  control.  All  quotations  are 
made  for  immediate  acceptance  only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  10>  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  write  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  as  we 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  dangerous  bills  that  has  ever 
been  offered  in  Congress.  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  economics 
and  would  be  a  great  injury  to  both  employer  and  employee.  We 
believe  that  the  union  leaders  who  are  urging  the  eight-hour  move- 
ment are  doin^  it,  if  sincere,  on  very  shortsighted  and  selfish  motives. 
We  believe  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  the  laborer  can  earn  as  much  in 
eight  hours  as  he  can  in  ten,  measured  by  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
wages;  but  the  argument  largely  used  bv  the  leaders  is  tnat  the  work- 
man can  gSt  as  much  for  eight  hours  as  lie  can  for  ten  hours.  In  fact, 
where  the  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day  is  made  it  is  always  coupled 
with  a  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  for 
the  longer  day.  This  is  a  union  movement  strictly,  and  as  the  unions 
comprise  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  labor  of  the  country,  it  is  evi- 
dently a  movement  on  their  part  to  get  something  at  the  expense  of 
nonunion  labor. 

From  the  manufacturer's  standpoint  the  bill  is  of  course  exceedingly 
objectionable,  as  it  would  cut  down  the  product  of  his  establishment 
20  per  cent  if  worked  on  single  turn,  ana  if  worked  on  double  turn  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  three  shifts  of  men  where  there  are  now 
only  two.  It  would  be  impossible,  under  present  conditions,  in  many 
cases,  to  find  the  required  number  of  men,  and  it  would  render  it 
impossible  to  meet  conditions  where  a  few  hours  overtime  would  suf- 
fice to  turn  out  the  work  without  the  necessity  of  working  double 
turn.  In  many  cases,  especially  of  Government  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  properly  perform  certain  operations  in  eight  hours  of  continuous 
work;  it  would  also  have  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of 
all  Government  work,  as  no  employer  of  labor  doing  any  other  than 
Government  work  could  afford  to  take  Government  work,  as  the  eight- 
hour  amd  ten-hour  systems  could  not  be  satisfactorily  operated  simul- 
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taneously,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  material  needed 
in  many  operations  which  had  also  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
sight-hour  law. 

We  could  extend  this  argument  almost  indefinitely  and  give  you  a 
great  many  more  good  reasons  for  opposing  this  bill,  but  as  you  are 
no  doubt  in  receipt  of  many  protests  from  others  on  this  same  subject 
we  will  not  burden  you  further. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Otis  Steel  Company,  Limited, 
G.  Bartol,  General  Manager. 


[The  Brighton  Buggy  Company,  wholesale  manufacturers.    The  most  modern  plant 
in  the  world.    Capacity,  35,000  vehicles  per  year.] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Honorable  Sib:  I  believe  you  have  in  your  hands  House  resolu- 
tion No.  3076,  which  is  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  this 
measure  by  the  Senate,  as  we  consider  this  measure  very  unjust  and 
that  the  same  will  unquestionably  work  a  hardship  to  manufacturers. 
One  of  the  requisites  to  success  in  manufacturing  is  to  be  able  to  con- 
duct your  business  along  the  lines  that  you  consider  equitable.  Every 
manufacturer  can,  according  to  his  line  of  business,  establish  hours  of 
labor  according  to  his  requirements  which  will  fit  his  particular  case 
and  invariably  be  satisfactory  to  the  laborer. 

Again,  during  these  times  of  prosperity  and  the  crowded  condition 
of  all  manufacturing  establishments  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure 
competent  men  to  run  a  full  force  for  ten  hourq  a  day,  and  we  can  see 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  under  present  conditions,  to 
secure  an  extra  shift  of  men — which  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
business  of  the  country  up  to  its  present  output — running  only  eight 
hours  a  day  with  each  shift. 

Should  tne  eight-hour  system  be  put  in  force  in  all  Government 
contracts,  it  would  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  mechanics  all  over  this 
country  that  there  will  be  a  general  demand  along  the  same  lines  with 
all  manufacturers,  which  will  retard  the  output  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  will  be  absolute  loss  on  the  same  business  on  which  we  now  make 
a  small  profit. 

The  passage  of  this  law  which  is  proposed  would  be  a  trespass  upon 
the  individual  rights  of  manufacturers  as  well  as  employees,  and  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  limiting  hours  of  service  in  an  establishment  like 
ours  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  reasons  why  this  measure  should  not 
become  a  law,  and  I  ask  you,  with  all  earnestness,  to  give  the  side  of 
the  manufacturer  due  consideration  as  well  as  the  side  of  labor. 
Yours>  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  MoCurdt,  President. 
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[D.  Gerber's  Sons,  proprietors  of  Sheridan  Tannery.    Sheridan  slaughter  sole. 

Established  1861.] 

Fremont,  Mich.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  address  you  relative  to  H.  E.  3076,  and  to 
urge  that  this  bill  should  not  become  a  law.  This  bill  if  enacted 
would  practically  prohibit  manufacturers  doing  private  work  from 
bidding  on  Government  work,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  under  an  eight- 
hour  law  it  would  be  impossible  to  man  the  factories,  as  all  manufac- 
turers have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  help.  There  are 
also  numerous  other  reasons  why  tnis  legislation  is  not  advisable  and 
would  work  serious  injuries, to  manufacturing  interests.  Soliciting 
your  opposition  to  the  measure,  we  are, 
x  ours,  respectfully, 

t>.  Gerber's  Sons. 


[S.  Cheney  &  Son,  gray  iron  founders  and  manufacturers  of  hardware  specialties. 
Established  1866.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Orders  and  con- 
tracts are  accepted  subject  to  delays  brought  about  by  strikes,  fires,  and  causes 
beyond  our  control  and  on  condition  that  if  defective  the  goods  will  be  replaced, 
but  no  claims  for  cartage,  labor,  or  damages  will  be  allowed.] 

Manlius,  N.  Y., December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  £.  MoComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  opposed  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  relative  to  the  eight-hour  law  now  before  your  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  this 
bill  and  we  presume  that  they  have  all  been  presented  to  you.  We  are 
opposed  to  it  because  it  is  an  entering  wedge  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
over  which  point  the^e  have  been  several  strikes  within  the  past  few 
years. 

If  you  can  consistently  let  this  resolution  die  in  committee  you  will 
confer  a  favor  upon  the  manufacturing  community. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  Cheney  &  Son, 
W.  W.  Cheney. 


[The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Company,  manufacturers  of  steam  boilers  of  all  kinds. 
Rotary  bleaching  boilers,  transportation  oil  tanks,  oat  dryers,  heavy  sheet  and 
boiler  iron  work,  etc.  All  quotations  are  made  subject  to  strikes,  accidents,  and 
other  causes  beyond  our  control.] 

Akron,  Ohio,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
a  Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  House 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Gov- 
ernment work,  would  say  that  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  you  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  ninder  this  bill  becoming  a  law.    In  nearly  all 
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contracts  for  Government  work  there  is  a  clause  in  the  contract 
demanding  a  forfeiture  of  so  much  money  per  day  for  each  and  every 
day  the  date  of  delivery  of  goods  runs  beyond  the  time  specified  in 
contract.  During  prosperous  times  like  these  which  we  are  now 
enjoying  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  men  so  that  we  can  run  one 
shift  ten  hours,  where  if  it  was  necessary  to  complete  a  certain  Gov- 
ernment contract  within  a  specified  time,  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
necessary  to  run  two  shifts,  each  eight  hours,  and  if  it  was  possible  to 
get  men  for  so  short  a  time  which  they  would  be  needed  it  would  incur 
a  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

Government  work  in  nearly  all  cases  is  taken  by  contractors  turning 
out  work  for  the  open  market  also.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  work  separated — in  other  words,  having  separate  men  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  work.  Should  the  contractor  happen  to  change  some 
of  the  men  working  on  open-market  work,  who  would  be  working  ten 
hours  per  day,  to  Government  contract  work,  he  would  be  laying 
himself  liable  to  fine. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
obstruct  the  passing  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate,  and  assure  you  that  the 
favor  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Company, 
B.  R.  Barder,  President  and  Treasurer. 


[The  Hills  Company.     Established   1828.     Incorporated   1877.     From  milinery 

department] 

Amherst,  Mass.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  urgently  request  that  your  committee  shall  hold  and 
not  report  favorably  upon  the  eight- hour  labor  bill. 
We  briefly  state  our  reasons  as  follows: 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  be  allowed  to  establish  our  hours 
of  labor  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  State;  and  as  you  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  them,  you  will  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
employ  any  minora  or  women  to  anything  but  a  very  reasonable 
extent. 

If  this  bill  should  be  passed,  it  would  prohibit  us  from  bidding  on 
Government  contracts. 

The  reasons  above  given  affect  us  personally,  and  our  further  opinion 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  carries  with  it  many  features  which  are  entirely 
unjust,  among  them  being  the  limitation  of  the  working  power  of  a 
workman;  class  legislation;  making  a  contractor  liable  for  his  sub- 
contractor on  account  of  the  hour  limit,  and  putting  concerns  which 
accept  Government  contracts  in  a  position  so  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  other  manufacturers  in  the  general  distribution  of 
their  products. 

Youra^  very  truly,  The  Bills  Company, 

Leonard  M  Hills,  President. 
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[Potomac  Brick  Com  pap  y,  manufacturers  of  brick.] 

Washington,  December  1%,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  services  of  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States 
Government,  etc.  Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  bill 
above  mentioned  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  be  considerate 
enough  to  note  a  few  of  the  many  objections  or  reasons  that  we  might 
give  why  said  bill  should  not  be  made  a  law: 

First.  The  passing  of  this  law  would  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
both  manufacturer  and  laborer  by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  in 
private  establishments  which  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Second.  It  would  prevent  manufacturers  that  might  be  handling 
Government  contracts  on  the  eight-hour  day  from  competing  with  other 
concerns  not  doing  Government  work  that  were  running  ten  hours. 

Third.  In  manufacturing  our  brick  it  would  compel  us  to  work  our 
men  but  eight  hours  should  we  be  disposed  to  act  as  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor for  the  Government,  for  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
with  a  brick  concern  to  manufacture  the  brick  made  for  a  Government 
contract  separate  from  those  made  for  the  filling  of  our  other  con- 
tracts. 

Fourth.  This  law  is  proposed  by  organized  labor,  which  represents 
only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  workingmen.  We  do  not  employ  any 
organized  labor. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Potomac  Brick  Company, 
By  Edw.  R.  Diggs,  Vice-President. 


Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company, 

Menasha,  Wis.,  Dectanber  10, 1908. 
Hon  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  eight-hour  bill, 
known  as  House  resolution  3076,  now  before  your  committee,  which 
we,  on  the  basis  of  manufacturers,  consider  unjust  and  injurious  for 
various  reasons: 

First.  We  grant  that  the  bill  applies  to  Government  work  alone,  but 
should  the  eight-hour  day  become  the  regulation  Government  working 
day  throughout  the  country,  it  would  mean  that  Congress  would  be 
asked  to  apply  the  same  law  to  private  institutions,  for  we  believe  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  intenaed  to  bring  about  just  this  law. 

Second.  As  manufacturers  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  fill  our 
contracts  under  an  eight-hour  system.     If  such  is  the  case,  from  the 

E resent  crowded  condition  of  our  establishment  it  would  be  impossi- 
le  for  us  to  secure  sufficient  competent  men  to  run  two  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each,  for  we  have  all  we  can  do  to  get  enough  men  to  run  one 
shift  of  ten  hours* 
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Third.  Our  experience  with  our  workmen  has  been  that  they  are 
willing  to  work  overtime  occasionally  that  they  may  help  us  build  up 
our  business,  with  the  idea  that  it  will  give  them  a  permanent  position. 
They  would  be  prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  proposed  law. 

Fourth.  As  we  understand  it,  the  law  as  proposed  does  not  include 
railroads  and  transportation  companies,  ana  wny  is  it  not  class  legis- 
lation? 

This  proposed  law  originated  with  organized  labor,  which  represents 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  workingmen.  Why  should  9  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  workingmen  be  the  means  of  restricting  the  working  hours 
of  the  laborer  to  eight  hours  a  day  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  proposed 
law  would  be  unconstitutional,  for  it  would  be  a  trespass  upon  the 
individual  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  laborer,  and  under  the 
Constitution  we  do  not  see  where  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
right  to  limit  the  hours  of  service  in  private  institutions. 

We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  proposed  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company, 
F.  D.  Lake,  Treasurer. 


[Merritt  &  Co.  Structural  and  ornamental  iron  and  wire  work.  Expanded  metal 
fireproof  construction.  All  agreements  are  conditional  upon  the  nonoccurrence 
of  strikes,  accidents,  or  delays  beyond  our  control.] 

Philadelphia,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  understand  that  you  are  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which  now  has  under  considera- 
tion a  House  resolution  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  work  on  the  part 
of  persons  employed  on  work  for  the  Government,  and  we  wish  to 
enter  our  protest  against  a  favorable  report  by  your  committee. 

We  regularly  manufacture,  on  order  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
certain  special  steel  furniture,  and  receive  from  that  Department,  on 
an  average,  one  order  per  month.  This  constitutes  only  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  our  total  business,  but  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  for 
us  to  continue  to  do  this  work  and  at  the  same  time  comply  strictly 
with  the  terms  of  the  bill,  except  at  a  much  higher  price. 

Our  shops  are  operated  upon  a  basis  of  fifty- four  hours  per  week, 
the  total  time  being  made  up  of  nine  and  three-fourths  hours  on  each 
of  the  first  five  days  in  the  week  and  five  and  one-fourth  hours  on  Sat- 
urday, as  our  men  prefer  this  arrangement  to  working  nine  hours 
each  day.  The  work  in  question  has  to  pass  through  about  10 
machines,  each  operated  by  a  different  man,  tne  time  required  at  each 
machine  being  in  several  cases  less  than  one  hour.  As  we  understand 
the  proposed  bill,  any  man  operating  a  machine  for,  say,  one  hour 
upon  Government  work,  would  not  be  permitted  to  operate  it  that  day 
for  more  than  seven  hours  on  other  work,  and  the  machine  would, 
therefore,  have  to  stand  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

There  are  also  many  stock  parts,  which  we  make  in  large  quantities, 
and  which  would  cost  several  times  as  much  if  we  had  to  make  them 
separately  in  small  lots  for  Government  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  us  to  keep 
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our  private  and  Government  contracts  separate,  and  the  former  are  of 
so  much  more  importance  to  us  than  the  latter  that  we  would  probably 
give  up  the  Government  work.  If  we  undertook  it  at  all,  we  would 
certainly  have  to  increase  the  price  greatly  to  compensate  us  for  the 
disorganization  which  would  occur. 

The  Government  work  which  we  do  is  such  a  small  percentage  of 
our  total  business  that  to  abandon  it  would  not  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  our  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  we  want  to  put 
ourselves  on  record  as  decidedly  opposed,  on  general  principles,  to 
the  bill  in  question,  and  we  honestly  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
real  demand  for  such  a  measure  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  at  large. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  can  or  should 
dictate  to  a  manufacturer  the  terms  which  he  is  to  make  with  his  own 
employees  in  his  own  establishment,  nor  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  sav  to  any  man  that  he  shall  not  work 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day,  no  matter  what  his 
willingness  or  his  needs  may  be.  If  the  number  of  hours  which  can 
be  worked  each  day  is  to  be  limited,  why  not  also  limit  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  and  fix  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid? 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Merritt  &  Co., 

Jas.  S.  Merritt,  President. 


[Lobdell  Oar  Wheel  Company.    All  agreements  are  contingent  upon  strikes,  acci- 
dents, and  aelays  unavoidable  or  beyond  our  control.] 

Wilmington,  Del.,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  House  bill  3076,  providing  for  an  eight- 
hour  labor  day  on  all  Government  work,  is  now  before  your  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

I  desire  to  present  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  matter  for  your 
consideration. 

Permit  me  to  say  at  the  outstart  that  1  am  in  sympathy  with  any 
fair  and  equitable  measures  that  will  conduce  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  working  classes,  but  not  with  measures  that  will  restrict  the  right 
of  any  man  to  labor  under  such  conditions  as  to  hours  as  his  circum- 
stances or  inclination  may  require. 

In  my  judgment,  legislation  in  regard  to  the  hours  an  adult  may 
labor,  where,  as  is  always  the  case,  such  labor  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family,  or  to  improve  his  condition^  or  to  enable  him 
to  lay  up  a  subsistence  for  support  in  his  old  age,  is  impolitic  and  of 
doubtful  constitutionality. 

If  the  state  has  the  right  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of  a  man  who 
works  as  a  laborer  or  mechanic,  it  has  that  same  right  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  labor  of  his  employer  or  of  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  any  pro- 
fessional man.  A  general  application  of  such  restriction  would  result 
in  stifling  ambition,  inventive  genius,  and  healthy  competition,  and 
consequently  as  a  community  and  nation  we  would  retrograde  and 
degenerate. 
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Looking  at  the  matter  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  whilst  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  appliances  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
output,  it  has  also  resulted  in  a  lessening  of  the  expenditure  of  vitality 
on  the  part  of  the  employee.  A  large  part  of  the  work  formerly  done 
by  hand  is  now  done  by  the  machine  and  workmen  in  many  trades  are 
fast  becoming  machine  tenders. 

The  inventive  genius  of  the  country  resulting  in  the  constant  adop- 
tion of  new  tools  renders  the  old  ones  obsolete  and  entails  a  constant 
expense  upon  the  employer  for  new  tools  and  equipment.  To  insure 
the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  thereof  and  reduce  the  interest  charge 
against  them,  which  goes  on  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  per  year, 
they  should  be  run  to  their  fullest  capacity.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  there  has  not  been  near  enough  mechanics  to  run  these  tools 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  or  even  two  shifts  of  ten  hours.  In 
some  branches  of  trade  it  would  be  very  inconvenient,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  conduct  them  successfully  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  notably 
foundry  and  smelting  operations,  where  the  capacity  of  the  cupola  or 
furnace  is  limited  by  its  construction  and  can  not  be  increased  at  will 
and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  run  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  obtain 
the  maximum  output. 

I  believe  there  is  a  limit  to  a  man's  endurance  and  the  amount  of 
vitality  he  should  expend  in  performing  a  day's  labor.  It  is  also  true 
that  some  men  will  expend  more  vitality  in  executing  a  certain  amount 
of  work  than  others,  if  the  proper  limit  of  this  vitality  is  reached  in 
nine  or  ten  hours,  any  continuance  of  labor  beyond  this  point  will  not 
only  be  detrimental  to  the  man,  but  to  the  character  of  the  work  per- 
formed as  well. 

From  my  experience  with  labor  in  mechanical  lines,  extending  over 
quite  a  number  of  years?  I  think  that  the  minimum  of  a  day's  labor 
should  not  be  less  than  nine  hours. 

In  July,  1902,  we  voluntarily  reduced  our  hours  of  labor  from  ten 
to  nine,  without  any  reduction  in  wages.  The  result  in  all  our  depart- 
ments, except  the  foundry  and  yard,  nas  been  fairly  satisfactory,  as  we 
have  obtained  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  an  output  from  those  engaged 
on  piecework,  which  system  we  employ  largely,  as  we  did  when  they 
worked  ten  hours.  In  our  foundry  department  some  inconvenience 
has  resulted  from  our  inability  to  get  the  heats  run  off  in  the  nine- 
hour  limit. 

If  the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  day  by  the  Government  will  lead 
to  a  general  demand  upon  the  part  of  organized  labor  for  the  adoption 
of  the  same  hours  in  private  shops,  it  will  cause  serious  loss  and  incon- 
venience and  result  in  a  largely  decreased  output  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

x  ours,  truly,  Wm.  W.  Lobdell,  President. 


[Mahlon  H.  Boyer,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber,  props,  mining  sills,  bark, 
etc,  also  flooring,  siding,  doors,  sash,  etc  Building  timber  a  specialty.  Orders 
by  mail  promptly  attended  to.] 

Pinegbove,  Sohutlkill  Countt,  Pa.,  December  8, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  CTiairmcm. 

Dear  Sib:  Would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  eight-hour  bill 
which  has  passed  the  House,  and  will  now  come  up  in  the  Senate,  to 
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urge  upon  you  an  unfavorable  report.  The  passage  of  this  act  would 
only  be  an  entering  wedge  for  a  general  eight-nour  day,  which  is 
impracticable.  All  products  can  not  be  produced  in  a  <&y  of  eight 
hours,  and  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  men  for 
two  shifts  instead  of  one  in  most  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
would  also  limit  the  earning  power  of  the  workmen,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  reasons  which  1  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate.  Hoping 
.the  above  may  meet  your  views,  I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully,  M.  H.  Boyer. 


[The  Garvin  Machine  Company,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  machinery,  milling 
machines,  screw  machines,  drill  presses,  hand  lathes,  cutter  grinders,  profilers, 
tapping  machines,  gear  cutting,  index  drilling,  milling  cutters,  plants  for  manu- 
facture of  autos,  cycles,  and  electrical  goods;  machinery  plants  a  specialty.] 

New  York,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  notice  that  H.  R.  3076,  limiting"  to  eight  hours 
a  day  all  work  to  be  done  on  Government  contracts,  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  before  your  committee. 

We  desire  to  express  our  disapproval  of  the  same  and  also  to  state 
a  few  reasons  why  you  should  report  unfavorably  on  the  same. 

We  are  manufacturing  machinists,  employing  about  600  hands. 
Last  year  about  7  per  cent  of  our  sales  was  to  the  Government  on  con- 
tract work.  We  could  not  bid  on  Government  work  in  the  event  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  any  effort  made  to  adapt  the  operation  of 
the  factory  in  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill  would  simply 
result  in  such  disorder,  dissatisfaction,  and  confusion  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  run  on  such  a  basis.  We  are  handicapped  here  in 
New  York  as  it  is,  running  as  we  do  on  a  nine-hour  schedule  while 
our  competitors  in  other  States  are  running  ten  hours.  Had  Congress 
the  power  to  enact  a  universal  eight-hour  day,  and  such  a  workday 
still  enabled  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  it  would  be 
different;  but  Congress  has  not  this  power,  and  hence  such  discrimi- 
nating legislation  is  at  least  unjust,  if  not  unconstitutional.  Congress 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  not  only  arbitrarily  fix  the  workday,  but 
as  well  the  standard  of  the  workmen  to  be  employed  and  the  pay  they 
were  to  receive,  designate  that  they  have  vacations,  etc.,  and  where 
would  this  drift  us  to?  The  Government  may  as  well  go  into  the 
business  now,  out  and  out  paternalism,  and  hasten  to  the  days  that 
Bellamy  dreamed  of  in  his  Looking  Backward,  for  outside  or  individ- 
ual oj>erators  could  not  operate  their  works  subjected  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed. 

We  could  enlarge  considerably  by  way  of  argument,  but  think  it 
best  to  be  brief.  However,  in  closing,  we  wish  to  say  that  now  the 
bill  has  reached  the  Senate  Chamber,  we  earnestly  expect  the  bill  to 
receive  such  consideration  as  the  mature  judgment  of  that  body  is 
usually  accredited  with  bestowing,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  free  from 
bias  or  prejudice,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  will  be 
adverse  to  reporting  the  bill. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Garvin  Machine  Company, 
Geo.  K.  Garvin,  President. 
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[E.  N.  Rowell  Company,  printers  and  lithographers,  fine  paper  boxes,  originators 
and  leaders  in  paper  box  styles.] 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  We  notice  the  labor  unions  are  urging  a  bill  for  the 
reduction  of  hours  of  labor  for  all  Government  employees  to  eight 
per  day.  In  our  opinion  it  would  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
workingman,  for  passing  such  a  law  means  an  increase  in  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  equal  to  20  per  cent  for  the  labor;  it  means  an 
increase  in  the  taxes  for  the  entire  people  of  the  United  States — this 
includes  the  workingman. 

The  aim  of  the  labor  union  is  through  politics  to  obtain  their  desires 
with  the  Government,  and  if  it  were  so  obtained  they  would  use  this 
lever  for  forcing  all  manufacturers  to  work  on  the  eight-hour  plan. 
Should  all  manufacturers  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours  the 
manufacturers  would  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  their  goods  to  the 
consumer  20  per  cent,  and  when  the  manufactured  goods  cost  20  per 
cent  more  than  the  present  prices  it  means  the  consumer,  or  the  work- 
ingman, will  have  to  pay  in  the  neigborhood  of  20  per  cent  more  for 
everything  he  buys.  ^ 

The  workingman  is  not  now  receiving  sufficient  wages  to  pay  20 
per  cent  more  for  everything  he  eats  and  wares;  therefore,  should 
this  bill  be  carried  through' as  desired  by  the  labor  union,  the  working- 
man  would  have  to  demand  20  per  cent  more  wages  than  he  receives 
to-day  in  order  to  live  as  well  as  he  does  to-day. 

With  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods  it  would  be  impossible  to 
export  from  this  country  to  foreign  countries. 

The  workingman  is  not  overworked  when  he  works  ten  hours.  The 
majority  of  workingmen  would  not  spend  this  two  hours  with  their 
families.  If  they  would  go  to  their  homes  and  do  work  in  and  about  the 
house  for  this  extra  two  hours,  if  they  would  spend  this  time  in  educa- 
tion, there  might  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  receiving  two  hours. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  would  spend  their  time  on  the  street  corner  and 
in  a  saloon.  While  doing  this  they  would  spend  more  or  less  money, 
making  it  cost  them  more  to  live  under  an  eight-hour  plan  than  it 
would  a  ten-hour  plan.  They  would  therefore  want  even  more  wages 
under  an  eight-hour  plan  than  they  would  under  a  ten-hour  plan,  even 
if  the  manufacturer  did  not  advance  the  price  of  his  goods  for  the 
advanced  cost  caused  by  the  reduction  of  output  or  increased  outlay 
for  the  20  per  cent  more  help  required  under  the  new  plan  than  under 
the  plan  oi  ten  hours.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why  this  law 
should  not  pass.  We  do  not  go  into  it  further,  for  you  are  busy  and  so 
are  we. 

Please  record  us  as  against  this  measure. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  N.  Rowell  Company. 


[Cole  Manufacturing  Company,  Incorporated.    Original  manufacturers  of  Cole's  air- 
tight wood  heaters,  hot  blast  coal  heaters,  and  ranges.] 

Chicago,  III.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sib:  As  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  we  desire  to 
have  you  enter  our  most  serious  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  __ 
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(H.  R.  3076)  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  employed 
on  Government  work.  We  are  furnishing  a  number  of  our  stoves  on 
Government  contracts  and  if  we  were  compelled  to  make  these  stoves 
on  an  eight-hour  day  basis  we  should  absolutely  refuse  to  furnish  our 
stoves  to  the  Government  under  any  consideration.  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  handle  Government  work  on  a  different  basis 
from  which  we  handle  our  regular  line  of  goods.  In  our  experience 
with  large  numbers  of  workmen  we  find  that  the  sober  and  industrious 
workman  is  a  great  deal  better  pleased  with  the  chance  to  earn  extra 
money  by  working  overtime  than  he  is  by  having  to  work  under  time 
or  less  than  ten  hours.  A  part  of  the  time  we  work  ten  to  eleven 
hours  per  day  and  part  of  the  time  we  work  from  eight  to  nine  hours, 
and  we  never  insist  on  any  man  working  over  ten  hours  that  does  not 
fully  desire  to  do  so.  There  is  much  more  complaint  and  loss  of 
our  best  men  when  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  them  fully  ten  hours' 
work  at  ten  hour*'  pay. 

Yours,  truly,  Cole  Manufacturing  Company, 

E.  C.  Cole,  President. 


[Newton  Wagon  Company,  wagon  manufacturers.     Newton  high-grade  wagons. 
Established  1854.    Incorporated  1873.] 

Batavia,  III.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Education  and  Labor  Committee^ 

Washington*  I).  C. 

Drab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution,  bill 
No.  3076,  and  we  earnestly  request  that  an  unfavorable  report  be 
made  by  the  committee  on  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  either  employ- 
ers or  employees,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  and  if  that  is 
a  fact,  it  certainly  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  a 
whole 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  altogether  too  much  legislation  or  laws 
regarding  the %  labor  question  already,  and  that  what  there  are  are 
altogether  too  one  sided  and  apply  to  the  laborer  or  workman  with- 
out much  reference  to  the  employer's  side  of  the  question,  and  while 
we  have  the  greatest  faith  that  Congress  desires  to  do  only  what  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  yet  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
their  attention  has  been  directed  almost  entirely  to  one  side  of  the 
question  only.  It  would  appear  to  us  as  though  it  would  be  entirely 
on  the  order  of  class  legislation,  which  is  unfair  to  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  contracts  regarding  hours  of  labor  should 
be  left  to  the  employer  and  employee  to  adjust  in  such  manner  as 
might  be  agreed  upon.  'Conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  cases 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  one  set  of  laws  that  will  cover  all 
cases,  and  while  we  do  not  object  to  labor  unions,  yet  we  do  feel  that 
the  men  who  do  not  choose  cr  care  to  join  some  organization  of  that 
kind  have  equal  rights  with  those  who  do,  and  are  just  as  much 
entitled  to  their  opinions  as  anyone  else. 
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We  fully  believe  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  committee  to  this  question  in  an  earnest  manner,  to  have  them 
realize  the  unfairness  of  this  bill  and  be  the  means  of  their  voting 
unfavorably. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Newton  Wagon  Company, 
H.  K.  Woloott,  President. 


[The  Collins  Company.    Edge  tools,  etc] 

CoLUNSVUiLE,  Conn.,  December  1% \  1902. 

[Eight-hour  bill.) 

Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  House  resolution  No.  3076,  known  as 
the  eight-hour  bill,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  are  manufacturers 
on  an  extensive  scale  of  edge  tools,  agricultural  tools,  and  implements. 

These  goods  we  make  in  great  variety  for  the  particular  wants  of  not 
only  people  in  the  United  States,  but  for  many  foreign  countries.  Our 
factories  are  on  a  ten-hour  basis. 

The  principal  part  of  our  product  is  exported  and  sold  at  prices 
approximating  those  of  our  chief  competitors  in  England  and  Germany. 

These  competitors  obtain  their  materials  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less, 
and  their  per  diem  labor  cost  is  less  than  half  that  of  ours. 

This  foreign  trade,  which  formerly  was  in  European  hands,  we  have 
secured  at  great  expense,  and  only  through  business  activity  and  the 
use  of  special  machinery  have  we  been  able  in  a  long  series  of  years 
to  establish  it. 

If  House  resolution  3076  becomes  a  law  it  will  result  not  only  in  an 
eight-hour  day  for  all  work  that  enters  into  articles  bought  by  the 
Government,  but  will  promote  a  general  eight-hour  work  day  in  this 
country. 

In  manufacturing  the  measure  of  output  is  the  time  the  machinery 
runs. 

No  workman  or  manager  can  hasten  or  retard  that  rate  per  hour 
which  experience  and  skill  have  already  placed  at  the  maximum. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  output  of  a  factory  or  mill  now  on  a  ten-hour 
basis  if  reduced  to  eight  hours  would  be  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  in 
labor  cost  and  25  per  cent  increase  in  capital  cost. 

We  have  9old  the  United  States  Government  supplies  in  our  line  for 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  War  Department  for  many  years,  but  we 
can  not  run  our  factories  in  whole  or  in  part  on  an  eight-hour  basis, 
and  if  the  proposed  bill  becomes  a  law  we  can  sell  the  Government 
nothing. 

An  eight-hour  work  day  will  be  ruinous  to  our  industry,  and  we 
earnestly  beg  your  committee  to  oppose  any  and  all  measures  that 
look  to  an  abridgement  of  the  hours  of  labor  on  Government  work 
or  any  other. 

The  company  has  $  1,000,000  cash  capital,  has  been  in  business  sev- 
enty-six years,  and  employs  700  men. 

We  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  honorable  Senators  from  Connecticut. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Collins  Company, 
By  E.  H.  Sears,  President. 
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[The  McConway  &  Torley  Company,  malleable  and  steel  castings,  sole  manufac- 
turers of  the  Janney  coupler  for  passenger  and  freight  cars.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Senate  has  under  consideration 
H.  R.  bill  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  labor,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  "  eight-hour  bill." 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  general  points  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  we  wish  to  enter  our  vigorous  protest  against 
any  legislation  by  the  National  Government  on  the  line  contemplated, 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees,  which,  in  our  opinion  as 
manufacturers  of  many  years'  experience,  would  not  have  any  bene- 
ficial results  in  the  direction  desired,  and  would  only  serve  to  hamper 
ourselves  and  other  manufacturers  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  McConway  &  Torubt  Co., 
Wm.  McConway,  President. 


[Curtis  &  Co.  Manufacturing  Company.  Engineers  and  machinists.  Established 
1854.  Saws,  sawmill  machinery,  air  hoists,  air  compressors.  Quotations  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  All  agreements  subject  to  delays  beyond  oar  control. 
Contracts  subject  to  approval  of  home  office.  Member  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association.] 

St.  Louis,  December  11, 19018. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  firm  notes  the  recent  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  what  is  called  "the  eight-hour  bill"  for  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  done  on  all  Government  contracts.  We  wisn  to 
emphatically  protest  against  the  making  of  this  bill  a  law,  as  we  deem 
it  more  harmful  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States 
than  any  tariff  or  financial  legislation  that  has  been  presented  to  your 
consideration. 

We  do  not  protest  so  much  because  of  the  direct  effect  upon  Gov- 
ernment work  as  on  account  of  the  indirect  influence  which  such  a  law 
would  bear  to  all  manufacturing  plants. 

The  manufacturers  in  many  lines  of  industry  are  now  so  hampered 
in  their  production  by  organized  labor  that  the  question  is  becoming 
one  of  vital  importance,  and  we  thoroughly  believe  that  with  this 
entering  wedge  of  the  eight-hour  day  that  it  would  be  but  a  short 
time  before  there  would  be  a  general  movement  for  an  eight-hour 
workday  in  the  United  States,  wnich  would  necessarily  mean  decreased 
production  for  the  United  States  with  the  same  consumption  of  the 
necessity. 

We  would  request  in  the  strongest  terms  that  this  bill  be  effectually 
killed,  and  that  manufacturers  be  protected  against  a  course  which  has 
practically  ruined  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
Yours,  truly, 

Curtis  &  Co.  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  Geo.  F.  Steedman,  Vice-President. 
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[Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company,  originators  pure  unsweetened  evaporated 
cream.    The  "  Highland  Brand."    Established  1886.] 

Highland,  III.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chiirrrum  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  read  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily 
service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the 
United  States;  and  as  we  are  frequently  contracting  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  for  the  delivery  of  part  of  our  product,  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  said  bill,  which,  if  passed,  would  deprive  us  from  future 
contract  with  the  Army  and  the  soldiers  from  the  comfort  of  using 
unsweetened  condensed  milk,  known  as  "  evaporated  cream,"  because, 
like  farm  products  and  many  other  products,  it  can  not  be  produced 
under  the  eight-hour  system. 

In  our  business  all  of  the  milk  offered  by  producers  must  be  taken 
care  of  daily,  or  else  part  of  it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  farmer;  and  as 
the  milk  supply  fluctuates  largely,  according  to  season,  while  the  num- 
ber of  employees  can  not  be  increased  or  decreased  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  such  fluctuation,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  work  even 
longer  than  ten  hours,  our  regular  time,  in  certain  departments. 

Ten  hours  is  the  time  required  to  put  the  average  milk  receipts 
through  our  process,  because  none  of  the  numerous  steps  to  be  taken 
can  be  abbreviated,  and  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  employ  two 
shifts  of  experts  when  working  on  Government  contracts,  ior  these 
experts  are  not  to  be  had. 

Most  of  our  product  is  made  for  the  open  market  in  competi- 
tion with  other  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  work  not  less  than  ten 
hours  daily,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  we  must  work  under 
the  same  system.  This  system  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  all  of  our 
laborers,  wno  are  an  unusually  intelligent  class  and  are  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  some  of  the  members  of  our  company  under 
the  same  healthful  surroundings  for  the  common  success.  They  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  at  least  ten  "hours  daily  work  and  are  as  con- 
tented as  we  are.  They  would  object,  as  we  do,  if  the  Government 
listened  to  a  small  percentage  of  laborers  who  are  trying  to  establish 
the  same  labor  conditions  for  all,  regardless  of  the  peculiarities  of 
their  respective  callings,  tastes,  and  desires. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  your  committee  will  have  sufficient  wisdom 
to  report  unfavorably  on  this  bill,  and  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company, 
John  Wildi,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[8.  Crawford  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  band  and  gang  sawed  lumber, 
shingles,  bark,  cedar  posts,  poles,  ties,  and  general  merchandise. — Cargc 
shipments.] 

Cedar  River,  Mioh.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  interest  of  all  private  manufacturing  concerns,  and 
a,  we  beg  to  urge  an  unfavorable  report  on  the 


for  the  following  reasons, 
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House  resolution  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

First.  If  it  should  become  a  law  on  Government  contracts,  it  no 
doubt  would  only  be  a  short  time  until  labor  leaders  would  force  it 
upon  private  manufacturers. 

Second.  If  it  were  forced  upon  private  manufacturers,  they  would, 
through  necessity,  be  compelled  to  make  reductions  in  wages  which  no 
doubt  would  cause  labor  troubles. 

Third.  At  the  present  time  and  for  some  time  past  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  enough  competent  labor  to  operate  manufacturing 
plants  single  turn;  hence  the  impossibility  of  operating  double  turn 
under  a  shorter-hour  system. 

Fourth.  The  fixed  expense  of  a  manufacturing  plant  under  the  eight- 
hour  system  would  be  the  same  as  it  now  is  under  the  ten-hour  system, 
and  the  production  of  plant  would  be  so  much  less;  hence  the  pay  roll 
would  have  to  suffer  a  reduction  on  this  account  also. 

Trusting  that  you  will  see,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  the  best  for  all  con- 
cerned, both  laborer  and  manufacturer,  to  have  this  bill  killed, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

S.  Crawford  &  Sons. 


[H.  K.  Porter,  the  "Easy  "  and  "New  Easy  "  bolt  clippers.    The  "Boston"  electric 

wire  cutter.] 

Everett,  Mass.,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  bill  No.  3076,  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against 
the  enactment  of  same  into  law,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  would  prevent  most  manufacturers  from  bidding  on  Gov- 
ernment work. 

Second.  As  a  consequence,  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  more 
for  everything. 

Third.  The  United  States  Government  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  a 
manufacturer  or  to  his  men  how  long  they  shall  work  each  day. 

Fourth.  This  measure  is  only  advocated  by  the  trade  unions,  which 
are  estimated  to  include  only  8  per  cent  of  the  working  people  of  the 
country,  and  they  want  it  as  the  first  step  toward  the  general  adoption 
of  the  eight  hours,  which  may  come  in  time,  but  can  not  be  hurried 
without  injury  to  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Fifth.  Such  a  law  would  be  class  legislation,  or  limited  socialism, 
or  nationalism,  and  we  have  plenty  of  that  now.  The  legitimate 
manufacturer  of  this  country  wno  makes  things  which,  unlike  coal, 
iron  or  wool,  lumber,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials,  can  be  sold  to 
the  people,  and  the  dealers,  who  sell  theirs  as  well,  wno  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  sell  high-priced  goods  to  the  people,  are  feeling 
the  heavy  nands  of  the  great  combinations,  which  contest  the  supply 
of  raw  materials,  as  never  before.  Do  not  add  another  weight  to  their 
burden,  for  it  is  already  heavy. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

H.  K.  Porter. 
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L.  Candee  &  Co., 
New  Haven,,  Coniu,  December  12, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Understanding  the  House  resolution  No.  3076  is  to  come, 
up  for  early  consideration  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  1  beg 
leave  to  state  that  the  president  of  this  corporation  and  the  writer  feel 
that  its  passage  woula  be  detrimental  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  and  would  establish  as  a  precedent  a  course  of  procedure 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would  shake  to  its  very  roots  the  industrial 
supremacy  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  interference  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  personal  rights  and  liberty  of  individuals. 

Moreover,  the  limiting  of  the  workday  to  eight  hours  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  would  necessitate  the  payment  by  the  Government  of 
much  higher  prices,  as  manufacturers  working  on  a  ten-hour  basis 
would  either  refuse  Government  work  entirely  or  charge  enough  extra 
to  cover  additional  trouble  and  expense.  This  would  act  directly  upon 
the  taxpayer  and  would  be  an  injustice  to  him. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss; 

Vice-Jfresident. 


[Pratt  &  Whitney  Company.  Machine  tools.  Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  All  agreements  contingent  upon  strikes,  accidents!  and  other  causes  beyond 
our  control.] 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  committee  of  which  you  are  a 
member  is  now  considering  what  is  usually  known  as  the  eight-hour 
bill. 

As  manufacturers  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  serious  effect 
this  bill  may  have  upon  ourselves,  and  if  so,  upon  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  other  manufacturers,  and  without  being  prolix  would  state  our 
reasons. 

First.  No  Government  contracts  could  be  taken  by  our  firm  without 
operating  the  entire  works  eight  hours  per  day,  and  considering  the 
small  amount  of  Government  work  which  we  do  (and  possibly  we  do  as 
much  as  any  one  directly  in  our  line),  we  would  not  be  justified  in  accept- 
ing this  Government  work  except  for  an  excessive  price,  seeing  that 
it  would  create  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees  and  would  cost  us 
a  great  deal  more  directly  and  indirectly  than  we  could  do  work  for 
any  other  parties.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  accepting  an  order  from  the  Government  at  any  price  in  the  face  of 
this  biBL 

Second.  Manufacturing  at  present  close  margins,  and  they  are  close 
even  in  the  face  of  a  very  large  volume  of  business  being  offered, 
can  only  be  remunerative  if  an  establishment  is  operated  to  its  full 
capacity.  If  the  eight-hour  bill  were  introduced  and  made  effective 
we  could  not  conduct  our  factory  except  to  the  limit  of  the  possible 
requirements  of  some  department;  ana  as  the  requirements  of  each 
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department  vary  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month,  we  could 
never  keep  the  shop  balanced  up  if  working  only  eight  hours  a  day. 
We  hare,  in  order  to  keep  the  works  actively  engaged,  to  work  in 
different  departments  overtime  occasionally,  and  frequently  in  some 
of  the  departments  to  even  up  and  keep  the  whole  running  smoothly 
and  to  full  extent.  If  the  privilege  to  do  this  is  debarred  from  us  by 
this  bill,  it  will  interfere  seriously  with  the  manufacturing  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  for  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  conditions  and 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  us  as  manufacturers  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  nearly  all  other  similar  institutions. 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the 
workmen;  it  is  in  their  interest  that  the  bill  is  being  pushed,  or  at  least 
supposed  interest.  We  take  it  to  be  an  entire  mistake  that  it  is  to  the 
well  being  of  the  workman,  and  believe  that  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  the  workman  has  been  given  so  many  advan- 
tages or  such  kindly  treatment  and  such  good  wages  as  he  has  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  think,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  grasping  dis- 
position of  individual  manufacturers,  that  there  will  be  a  stronger 
friendly  feeling  between  employer  and  employee  as  time  progresses. 
The  writer  has  been  apprentice,  workman,  foreman,  and  manager  for 
forty-five  years,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  appreciating  the  vast 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  feeling  existing  between  employer 
and  employee.     Don't  retard  this  by  the  enactment  of  law. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  all  the  arguments  brought  before  you  may 
be  seriously  weighed  without  prejudice  to  either  side  of  the  question, 
and  that  whatever  is  done  may  be  done  to  the  best  interest  of  all. 
Respectfully, 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Company, 
Fred.  W.  Gordon,  Vice-President. 


[Perkins  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  shingle-mill  machinery,  gas  and  gasoline  engines.] 

Grand  Rapids,  Mioh.,  December  10, 1902. 

Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  No.  3076.  We 
do  not  anticipate  it  is  within  our  power  to  formulate  any  new  objec- 
tions to  this  bill.  We  can  simply  state  that  we  are  first,  last,  and 
always  against  any  ruling  or  practice  which  shall  place  an  embargo  of 
this  nature  on  a  manufacturer.  At  the  present  time  the  great  cry  is 
to  break  down  the  trusts,  but  this  bill  calls  to  build  one  up;  for  there 
is  no  trust  within  the  United  States  equal  to  the  labor  trust  at  the 

? resent  time,  and  no  trust  which  is  as  unreasonable  in  its  demands, 
o  illustrate,  there  are  millions  of  dollars  to-day  invested  in  the 
cement  industry  in  the  United  States.  Michigan  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  development  of  her  cement  industries  in  the  last  few 
years,  as  statistics  at  your  command  will  readily  establish.  An  enter- 
prising manufacturer  in  this  city  within  the  last  year  let  a  cold-storage 
building,  basement  of  cement,  superstructure  of  brick.  The  cement 
basement  walls  were  laid  according  to  understanding  and  agreement 
Then  the  masons  absolutely  refused  to  lay  a  brick  because  the  stone 
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masons  of  our  city  had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  cement  foundations, 
claiming  that  it  conflicted  with  their  industry,  bo  it  does;  no  question 
of  it.  The  only  question  is,  if  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  condemn 
the  cement  foundations.  Manufacturers,  when  they  have  their  earning 
capacity  reduced  20  per  cent  by  the  labor  unions  following  up  the 

|>ractice  of  the  Unitea  States  Government  and  reducing  thenours  of 
abor  by  force  in  all  factories,  thereby  curtail  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  factories  just  that  much.  We  recognize  and  admit  that  the  unions 
represent  the  voting  element  of  the  United  States.  That,  therefore, 
they  must  be  handled  by  a  politician  with  the  utmost  skill  so  as  not  to 
antagonize  them  and  thereby  remain  at  home  in  place  of  active  mem- 
bers of  our  political  body.  It  is  easy  to  stop  fire  at  its  inception,  but 
ofttimes  from  sheer  rashness  it  is  encouraged.  The  eight-hour  move- 
ment, if  promptly  resisted,  may  be  stopped  now,  but  if  encouraged, 
it  may  soon,  like  a  fire  without  control,  get  beyond  all  influence  that 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  keynote  of  the  labor  unions  is 
extra  pay  for  extra  time  over  and  above  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
That,  therefore,  should  a  factory  be  obliged  to  operate  beyond  the 
union  time  of  eight  hours,  it  would  have  to  pay  additional  for  the 
additional  time  a  heavy  penalty  which  its  manufactured  product  might 
not  be  able  to  stand,  but  it  certainly  would  have  to  be  charged  up 
against  the  consumer,  and  be  a  direct  loss  to  the  capitalist  who  was 
trying  to  operate  the  plant. 

Yours,  truly,  Perkins  &  Co. 


[The  Keystone  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  ratchet  drills;  "Monarch" 
(single acting),  "Keystone11  (reversible),  Westcott  adjustable  "8"  wrenches.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  most  respectfully  to  protest  against  House 
resolution  3076  becoming  a  law,  and  for  the  following,  among  many 
other,  reasons: 

Every  locality  has  its  different  requirements  and  existing  conditions, 
and  the  manufacturer  should  be  free  to  adjust  his  business  to  suit 
these  requirements  and  conditions. 

Our  workmen,  who  have  not  only  willingly  worked  the  required 
hours  daily,  but  who  have  very  willingly  worked  overtime  occasionally 
in  order  to  advance  our  business,  woukf  under  such  a  law  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  and  thereby  work  injury  to  our  business  and  themselves. 
We  are  doing  no  Government  work  at  present,  but  have  done  some 
in  the  past.  Under  the  proposed  law  we  should  be  obliged  to  refuse 
to  do  Government  work,  as  we  would  not  and  could  not  arrange  to 
run  our  works  under  two  systems  of  time.  In  our  opinion  a  large 
majority  of  manufacturers  would  be  similarly  situated  and  Government 
work  suffer  accordingly  through  lack  of  competition. 

In  conclusion,  we  consider  the  proposed  law  pernicious  and  injurious 
in  its  ultimate  effects,  equally  to  the  manufacturer,  the  Government, 
and  the  workman,  and  we  trust  will  not  be  permitted  to  become  a  law. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Keystone  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chas.  A.  Haist. 
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Westinghouse  Electbio  AND 

Manufaotdbing  Company, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  12, 190B, 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

C/uiirman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  We  have  the  honor  to  address  you  with  respect  to 
H.  R.  3076,  which  we  understand  is  now  before  your  committee  for 
consideration,  and  to  urge  most  strongly  that  your  committee  should 
report  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  we  believe  can  have  only 
a  narmxul  effect.  We  understand  that  your  committee  have  been 
advised  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  measure  among  manufac- 
turers. This  is  an  absolute  mistake,  as  we  believe  manufacturers 
generally  are  opposed  to  it,  and  we  know  that  a  very  large  number 
are.  The  reasons  for  this  opposition  are  verv  numerous,  and  we 
proceed  to  give  a  few  to  which  we  respectfully  ask  your  careful 
consideration. 

The  objections  to  the  bill  under  consideration  fall  naturally  into  three 
chief  heads: 

1.  The  disadvantage  to  the  Government  on  account  of  the  increased 
cost  of  Government  work. 

2.  The  injustice  and  unfairness  to  manufacturers  and  contractors. 

3.  The  injustice  to  mechanics  and  laboring  men  themselves* 

DISADVANTAGE  TO  THE  GOVEBNMENT. 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  Government  departments  in  making 
contracts  shows  that  it  is  the  desire  of  these  officials  to  have  wide 
competition  for  Government  work,  with  the  idea  of  insuring  a  low 
cost.  If  this  bill  passes,  the  number  of  possible  conpetitors  will  at 
once  be  very  much  reduced,  for  the  reason — 

(a)  That  it  introduces  an  additional  complication  in  connection  with 
the  contract,  and 

(5)  That  it  introduces  an  interference  with  existing  arrangements  of 
manufacturers  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  would  make  it 
unwise  for  them  to  attempt  to  take  Government  work.  This  item  we 
will  consider  more  fullv  under  the  second  heading. 

That  the  passage  of  «this  bill  would  increase  the  cost  of  nearly  all 
Government  work  will,  we  think,  be  plain  on  a  little  consideration. 
The  proper  number  of  hours  to  constitute  a  working  day  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  work,  the  locality,  and  many  other  things,  so  that 
the  fixing  of  any  number,  small  or  great,  is  absurd.  In  certain  classes 
of  work  eight  hours  a  day  would  oe  too  many.  In  others  it  is  not 
enough.  Under  existing  conditions  the  contractor  or  manufacturer 
can  make  his  tender  based  on  all  the  circumstances  and  with  the  best 
hours  to  suit  the  case.  His  experience  enables  him  to  plan  for  the 
most  efficient  methods  with  resulting  minimum  cost  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  he  is  no  longer  free  to  plan,  but  is  rigidly  held  to  a 
fixed  number  of  hours.  This  will  undoubtedly  mean  in  general  that 
the  time  of  executing  a  contract  in  days  will  be  materially  increased, 
so  that  even  if  the  labor  by  the  day  is  no  greater  the  salaried  force 
and  the  plant,  often  an  expensive  investment,  will  be  employed  longer 
in  the  particular  contract  with  obvious  increase  of  cost. 

It  must  be  obvious  also  that  in  spite  of  the  law  there  would  be  occa- 
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sions  when  the  eight-hour  limit  would  have  to  be  exceeded,  so  that  the 
contractor  would  nave  to  include  in  his  cost  possible  fines  under  this 
law. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  have  recently  ealled  attention  in  official  communications  to  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  work  done  by  the  Government  itself  as  com- 

¥*red  with  the  same  work  done  by  manufacturers  in  general  business, 
he  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  along  the  same  lines. 

INJUSTICE  AND  UNFAIRNESS  TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

While  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  have  the  field  of 
competition  wide,  it  is  manifestly  only  fair  to  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors generally  that  the  conditions  of  Government  contracts  should 
be  reasonable  and  fair,  so  that  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  render 
efficient  service  should  have  a  chance  to  compete.  Speaking  now  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  manufacturers  on  a  very  large  scale, 
we  may  say  that  if  this  till  should  pass  it  would  undoubtedly  debar 
all  such  concerns  from  competing  for  any  Government  contracts. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  modern  shop  organization  is  based  on  a 
different  system  from  that  proposed,  which  has  been  proved  by  many 
years'  experience  to  give  entire  satisfaction  both  to  employers  and 
employees.  Government  work  in  any  event  would  be  a  relatively  small 
item  in  the  total  business  of  any  large  manufacturer,  and  it  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  to  attempt  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  employees 
to  work  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  while  the  bulk  of  them  were 
working  on  the  existing  system.  Indeed,  to  attempt  to  carry  on  Gov- 
ernment work  under  this  bill  would  disorganize  the  entire  system  of 
production  in  any  works  organized  on  the  most  efficient  modern  plans. 

To  make  this  perfectly  clear,  we  may  explain  that  in  modern  Ameri- 
can manufacturing,  covering  a  great  many  of  the  articles  which  the 
Government  buys,  it  has  been  found  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, which  secures  the  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer,  is  based  on  the 
specialization  of  manufacture,  so  that  all  possible  machines  are  stand- 
ardized and  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The  individual 
parts  of  machines  are  made  without  reference  to  any  particular  machine 
of  which  they  will  afterwards  form  a  part,  because  all  of  a  certain  kind 
will  be  prepared  for  any  machines  of  certain  sizes  which  are  manufac- 
tured, no  matter  what  their  ultimate  destination.  To  follow  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  doing  work  for  the  Government  would  mean 
that  this  highly  efficient  system  of  manufacture  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  far  as  the  Government  work  is  concerned,  and  each  piece,  how- 
ever small,  would  have  to  be  made  by  an  employee  working  on  the 
eight-hour  basis. 

a  We  would  call  attention,  also,  to  the  fact  that  the  system  of  special- 
ization makes  any  manufacturer  dependent  on  a  large  number  of  others 
whose  finished  product  is  his  raw  material.  For  example,  a  large 
electrical  manufacturer  gets,  as  finished  product  from  others,  copper 
wire,  copper  shapes,  sheet  steel,  steel  castings,  malleable  iron  castings, 
insulating  material,  porcelain,  rubber,  etc.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  although  these  manufacturers  would  have  no  contract  with 
the  Government  and  their  product  would  be  turned  out  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  its  ultimate  destination,  yet  if  it  were  used  in  machines 
made  for  the  Government  and  the  limit  of  hours  was  exceeded  the 
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penalty  would  become  operative  against  the  contractor.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  very  far-reaching,  and  it  seems 
to  us  would  be  almost  intolerable. 

We  believe  a  consideration  of  the  absolute  opposition  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  the  methods  which  have  beln  found  to  give  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  manufacture  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  person 
that  its  effects  will  be  pernicious. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  take  Govern- 
ment work  unless  he  finds  it  profitable,  but,  as  we  have  said  above,  we 
believe  it  is  the  right  of  every  manufacturer  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  Government  work  in  his  line  if  he  is  capable  of  giving  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  when  the  existing  system  permits  a  manufacturer  to 
take  Government  work  and  render  satisfactory  returns  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  will  result  from  the  proposed  bill  we  believe  the 
injustice  of  passing  it  will  be  further  apparent. 

This  matter  of  the  disorganization  ox  production  which  would  result 
from  an  attempt  to  do  Government  work  in  accordance  with  this  bill 
in  a  modern  establishment  working  on  the  most  efficient  methods 
deserves  most  careful  consideration,  and  we  believe  would  repay 
detailed  study  on  the  part  of  your  committee. 

INJUSTICE  TO  MECHANICS  AND  LABORING  MEN  THEMSELVES. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  exact  number  of  hours,  this  bill  would 
work  an  injustice  to  workmen  in  forbidding  overtime  work.  For 
such  work  it  is  the  custom  to  give  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  so  that  the 
workman  has  a  special  inducement  to  do  such  work  when  opportunity 
offers.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  large  body  of  workmen  should 
object  to  any  opportunity  to  earn  higher  wages,  and  all  experience 
shows  that  tney  do  not  object,  but  rather  accept  with  eagerness  the 
opportunity  to  earn  this  increased  compensation. 

The  manufacturer  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  possibility  of  overtime 
work,  as  it  gives  needed  elasticity  to  the  system  of  hours.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  work  can  not  always  be  foreseen,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  care  of  it  by  employing  extra  men.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  keep  men  on  hand  normally  idle  to  provide  for  an  extra  rush;  and 
men  who  would  be  available  for  such  short-time  work  would  be  of 
inferior  ability.  The  overtime  system  enables  the  skilled  man  to  finish 
a  job  on  which  he  is  working  and  which  has  to  be  pushed  through. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  prosperous  times  (when  overtime 
is  needed)  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  men  enough  to  do  the  work 
even  with  overtime.  What  would  result  if  overtime  is  penalized  ¥  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

We  believe  it  worthy  of  the  committee's  attention  that  the  effects  of 
this  bill  will  be  to  offset  to  a  large  degree  the  splendid  system  of  shop 
organization  which  has  enabled  our  country  to  take  the  front  rank  in 
manufacturing.  Careful  and  competent  observers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  our  own  and  other  countries  believe  that  our 
success  is  due  very  largely  to  our  shop  methods.  The  more  enlight- 
ened foreign  manufacturers  are  coming  themselves  and  sending  their 
managers,  foremen,  and  even  workmen  to  study  our  methods.  When 
we  have  this  remarkable  testimony  to  fhe  excellence  and  efficiency  of 
our  existing  practice,  is  it  not  unwise  t<v  think  of  enacting  a  law  which 
will  undoubtedly  hamper  and  reduce  this  efficiency) 
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We  do  not  believe  that  mechanics  and  laborers  generally  can  possibly 
desire  a  set  of  hours  of  work  introduced  which  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  diligent  and  zealous  man  to  make  as  much  money  as  oppor- 
tunity provides. 

This i  oill  in  effect,  by  saying  that  a  man  can  not  be  employed  more 
than  eight  hours  a  dav,  also  fixes  the  amount  per  day  that  he  can  earn, 
and  would  make  it  illegal  for  the  employer  and  eniplo3ree  to  come  to 
an  amicable  understanding  for  additional  work,  although  both  might 
be  eager  to  make  such  an  agreement.  It  would  certainly  seem  to  us 
that  such  a  prohibition  of  freedom  of  contract  is  against  good  policy. 

We  would  again  urge  most  earnestly  that  your  committee  report 
this  bill  unfavorably,  as  we  believe  its  effects  will  be  pernicious  to 
everybody  concerned. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  W.  M.  McFarland,  Acting  Vice-President. 


[J.  N.  Roberts  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  fruit  packages,  butter 
dishes,  baskets,  veneers,  and  thin-cut  lumber.] 

Metropolis,  III.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  most  sincerely  hope  that  your  committee  will  report 

unfavorably  on  H.  R.  3076  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  it  simply  to 

be  an  entering  wedge  for  a  general  eight-hour  day,  which  would  be 

very  disastrous  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 

Few  manufacturers  could  afford  to  run  their  plants  only  eight  hours 

Eer  day,  as  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  would  be  the  same  as  on  a  ten- 
our  day,  and  to  run  two  shifts  of  men  would  not  be  practicable  even 
if  they  could  be  obtained. 

Then,  too,  it  is  almost  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  run  overtime, 
and  the  men  are  glad  to  do  it  in  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their 
employer,  when  it  will  greatly  accommodate  those  for  whom  the  stock 
is  being  gotten  out.  At  times  it  would  mean  very  great  loss  to  the 
manufacturer  if  this  could  not  be  done. 

Hoping  that  you  will  not  consider  this  impertinence  on  our  part  or 
infringement  of  your  valuable  time, 
very  truly, 

J.  N.  Robebts  Manufacturing  Company. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  13,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  chairman,  I  send  the  inclosed. 

I  ours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 
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Philadelphia,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  <7. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  received  copy  of  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  3076, 
which  has  been  amended  by  the  Committee  of  Labor  and  passed  by 
the  present  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  and  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

This  bill  limits  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  or  mechanics 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  furnishing  material  to 
the  Government  to  eight  hours  per  day,  with  penalty,  with  the  pro- 
vision, however,  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for 
transportation  by  land  or  by  water,  or  to  material  bought  in  the  open 
market,  whether  made  to  conform  to  particular  specifications  or  not. 

I  object  to  the  bill  for  various  reasons. 

First,  as  a  citizen,  because  it  will  reduce  the  opportunity  for  com- 
petition in  the  supply  of  material.  Many  would-be  contractors  are 
now  running  their  factories  on  a  longer  shift  than  eight  hours,  and 
would  find  it  unprofitable  to  change  their  present  system  on  account 
of  any  Government  contract  which  they  may  nope  to  receive.  I  under- 
stand that  an  employer  would  object  to  changing  his  present  system 
for  two  reasons — first,  because  of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
making  a  temporary  change,  and,  second,  because  putting  a  part  of  his 
force  on  eight  hours  would  demoralize  it  and  compel  him  to  put  them 
all  on  the  eight-hour  system. 

Another  reason  why  this  law  would  interfere  with  competition  is 
the  fact  that  under  the  penalty  clauses  which  are  ordinarily  included 
in  contracts  the  manufacturer  would,  if  delayed  from  any  cause,  due 
to  his  own  fault  or  otherwise,  find  himself  unable  to  employ  his  work- 
men more  than  eight  hours,  though  with  their  consent,  and  would  not 
be  able,  therefore,  by  running  overtime,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
his  contract  and  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
this  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  bidders. 

Again,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no  limita- 
tion of  any  kind  placed  by  the  Government  on  the  relations  between 
the  employer  and  employee  engaged  on  Government  contracts,  because 
any  limitation  is  a  reason  for  a  demand  for  a  higher  price  for  goods 
made  under  contract. 

The  habits  of  the  people,  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  etc.,  vary 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  these  affect  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  advantageous  purchase  of 
material  that  the  buyer,  whether  the  Government  or  otherwise,  should 
be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  tendency  there  may  be 
in  any  one  section  of  the  country  to  a  low-priced  product.  Under  the 
proposed  law  the  material  that  was  produced  by  labor  that  was  con- 
tent to  work  ten  hours  could  not  be  purchased  by  the  Government  at 
a  price  based  on  a  ten-hour  day,  and  the  ten-hour  man  would  be 
excluded  from  the  competition.  Also,  it  is  unfair  that  the  greater 
ambition  and  energy  of  a  section  or  class  of  workingmen  should  be  a 
reason  for  excluding  them  from  Government  work. 

I  believe  that  the  law  is  a  restraint  on  the  rights  of  both  the 
employer  and  employee,  and  that  common  sense  indicates  that  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     I  believe  this  law  is  an  instance  of  class  legislation.     It 
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exempts  certain  forms  of  labor  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
law  that  applies  to  one  class  of  citizens  and  not  to  another.  As  an 
employer  of  labor  I  object  to  the  law,  because  it  is  setting  the  Govern- 
ment's seal  of  approval  on  the  statement  often  made  by  labor  agitators, 
that  eight  hours  is  as  long  as  a  man  should  work  at  his  employment 
While  there  are  many  classes  of  labor  in  which  eight  hours  is  as  long 
a  shift  as  a  man  should  undertake,  there  are  many  other  classes  in 
which  ten  hours  is  not  too  long.  The  Government,  under  the  proposed 
law,  would  make  no  distinction  between  the  classes  of  work. 

One  probable  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  an  agitation  for  a  uni- 
versal eight-homr  day.  This,  I  think,  is  a  wrong  to  the  manufacturer 
and  to  the  workman.  Labor  would  earn  more  per  hour — less  in  the 
aggregate— and  the  cost  of  production  would  be  increased. 

The  philanthropist  can  have  no  sympathy  with  this  law.  However 
a  manufacturer  of  goods  may  be  influenced  by  his  immediate  necessi- 
ties to  yield  to  the  demand  of  labor  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  nine 
or  ten  nours'  pay,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  lone 
run,  a  man  working  eight  hours  a  day  will  not  produce  as  much,  and, 
therefore,  will  not  be  entitled  to  as  much  return  for  his  labor,  as  a  man 
working  ten  hours  a  day.  The  ultimate  result  of  a  universal  eight- 
hour  day  will  be  a  smaller  return  to  labor  per  day's  work  than  he 
would  get  under  a  ten-hour  day;  and  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  security  of  our  institutions  depend  very  largely  upon  the  con- 
tentment of  labor,  and  as  labor's  contentment  depends  more  upon  the 
comfort  of  the  home  than  upon  the  number  of  hours  worked,  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  everyone  that  labor  should  not  be  limited  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  hours,  and,  therefore,  in  its  earning  capacity. 

I  would  think  the  strongest  opposition  to  this  law  would  come  from 
labor,  and  believe  that  any  ambitious  laboring  man  or  mechanic  to 
whom  the  question  was  presented  would  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
limited  in  the  number  or  hours  which  he  might  work,  and  that  he  was 
opposed  to  a  law  that  compelled  his  employer  either  to  refuse  Gov- 
ernment work  or  to  compel  his  employees  to  limit  their  ambitions.  I 
think  that  any  attempt  to  limit  the  time  that  a  man  may  work,  except 
in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  is  an  attempt  to  infringe  upon  his 
rights.  While  many  men  may  be  content  with  what  they  can  earn  in 
eight  hours,  the  ambitious  man,  the  man  desirous  of  bettering  his  own 
condition  or  that  of  his  family,  will  prefer  to  be  free  to  arrange  for 
himself  with  his  employer  for  a  term  of  service  commensurate  with  his 
ability  and  strength.  To  restrain  him  from  making  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  to  put  an  artificial  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  ambition  and  to 
thwart  his  effort  to  improve  his  condition,  and  this  very  likely  with  a 
reduction  in  his  ability  to  educate  his  children  and  otherwise  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  his  family. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thomas  Dolan. 

P.  S. — I  have  mailed  similar  letter  to  above  to  Hon.  Louis  E. 
M cComas  and  Hon.  Boies  Penrose. 

S.  Doc.  141 ±4 
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[James  J.  Murray  &  Co.,  Murray  Flint  Glass  Works,  manufacturers  opal,  flint,  and 
colored  globes  and  shades  oi  all  shapes,  for  gas,  kerosene,  and  electric-light  pax- 
poses,  etc.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  December  IS,  1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator  from  Pmnvyhxmia, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sib:  We  notice  that  there  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  No.  30T6,  limiting  the  work  to 
be  done  on  any  goods  whatever  made  up  for  the  Government  to  eight 
hours  each  day.  As  we  understand  this  bill  is  now  up  before  the 
United  States  Senate  for  consideration.  We  trust  that  you  will  use 
your  best  efforts  to  have  the  bill  defeated  in  the  Senate,  as  we  consider 
it  injurious  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  also  more 
injurious  to  the  Government  itself.  We  have  made  material  for  the 
use  of  the  Government  indirectly,  the  work  being  done  for  some  of 
our  customers  who  had  obtained  the  contracts.  A  large  portion  of 
the  work  has  to  be  performed  by  our  employees,  who  work  ten  hours 
each  day,  and  we  could  not  undertake  to  furnish  material  for  our 
customers  for  the  Government's  use  if  this  law  were  passed,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  separate  any  material  being  made  on 
such  orders  from  our  other  work  for  the  general  trade.  We  are 
unable  to  make  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  our  employees  eight  hours 
each  day,  as  the  demands  of  business  are  too  heavy  for  such  a  limited 
time,  and,  moreover,  as  skilled  labor  is  so  very  scarce  that  the  union 
which  controls  the  men  in  our  employ  is  considering  a  proposition  to 
work  nearly  twelve  hours  each  day  for  a  limited  time,  so  as  to  enable 
the  manufacturers  to  turn  out  the  quantity  of  goods  the  trade  demands. 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  if  such  a  law 
went  into  effect,  to  undertake  to  furnish  any  material  for  the  Govern- 
ment's service.  The  matter  of  separating  material  for  the  Govern- 
ment's use  from  our  private  trade  could  not  be  effected,  and,  as 
before  stated,  skilled  laoor  is  very  scarce. 

Trusting  that  you  will  see  the  force  of  these  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  not  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  knowing  that  you  consider  as 
vital  and  most  pressing  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  your 
State  and  of  the  country  in  general,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  J.  Murray  &  Co. 


[Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  steel  and  iron  plates.] 

Coatesville,  Pa.,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  very  objectionable,  if  not  iniquitous, 
measure,  and  should  be  defeated  by  all  means. 

We  are  not  directly  interested  in  this  matter,  as  we  do  not  undertake 
Government  contracts;  but  if  this  were  made  a  law,  it  would  be  the 
beginning  of  grave  trouble  in  the  whole  industrial  situation  of  this 
country.  No  person  with  a  Government  contract  under  penalty  for 
completion  within  a  limited  time  could  arrange  to  work  overtime,  even 
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by  paving  extra  wages,  in  order  to  complete  the  contract  as  contem- 
plated, even  though  delays  creep  in  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
contractor.  It  would  seem  that  this  law,  if  passed,  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional, because  of  class  legislation,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to 
exempt  railroads  and  transportation  companies,  and  why  should  not 
any  workman  be  permitted  to  work  overtime,  especially  if  double 
wages  per  hour  were  given  him,  if  he  sees  fit?  Why  should  the  free 
agency  of  any  man  be  taken  from  him?  Then,  too,  the  ownership 
of  material  manufactured  bv  any  company  remains  with  that  company 
until  the  Government  has  finally  accepted  it  at  the  completion  of  the 
contract,  and  should  not  have  any  say  in  matters  such  as  this.  It  is 
entirely  outside  of  their  prerogative. 

Our  export  trade  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  furthermore,  were 
this  bill  to  pass.  It  is  dwindling  down  to  pretty  small  proportions  at 
the  present  time,  as  it  is,  in  view  of  the  failure  to  pass  a  suitable  ship- 
ping bill  to  encourage  the  export  of  our  manufactures.  Why  cut  it 
off  altogether  by  passing  such  a  bill  as  this? 
I  trust  you  will  use  every  endeavor  to  defeat  it. 
Yours,  etc., 

Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
A.  F.  Huston,  President. 


[H.  B.  Underwood  A  Co.,  general  machinists.  Corliss,  Greene,  and  other  steam 
engines  repaired  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  Cylinders,  all  makes  and  sizes, 
rebored  in  their  present  positions.] 

Philadelphia,  December  13,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MgComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  <md  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Drab  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  now  before  your  com- 
mittee. We  think  it  would  be  against  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  and  eventually,  if  passed,  would  require  an  even  higher  pro- 
tective tariff  than  now,  ana  this,  we  know,  would  be  impossible  to 
secure,  as  the  tendency  is  for  a  lower  tariff  at  the  present  time.  We 
trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  this  bill  from  becoming  a 
law. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co., 

M.  G.  Condon. 


[Sneath  Glass  Company,  manufacturers  of  lantern  globes.    Ruby,  green,  and  blue 

globes  a  specialty.] 

Hartford  Crnr,  Ind.,  December  11, 1902. 
L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  there  is  a  bill,  already  passed  by  the 
House  (resolution  No.  3076),  which  is  now  before  your  Senate  com- 
mittee, which  relates  to  the  number  of  hours  a  day  for  labor  on  all 
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classes  of  goods  made  by  manufacturers  for  use  by  the  Government, 
and  as  we  are  manufacturers  to  a  certain  extent  of  certain  goods  used 
by  the  Government,  we  wish  to  file  a  protest  with  you,  giving  some 
reasons  why  the  passing  of  the  bill  will  do  our  manufacturers  an 
injustice.  As  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  who  undertake  Gov- 
ernment contracts  also  manufacture  for  the  open  market  and  operate 
these  plants  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  these  manufacturers 
could  scarcely  handle  the  Government  contract  in  connection  with 
contracts  on  an  unlimited  basis,  consequently  would  not  be  able  to 
figure  on  the  Government  contracts  at  all,  as  the  men  working  on 
Government  contracts  would  work  eight  hours  per  day  while  another 
party  working  on  the  same  class  of  goods  would  work  nine  or 
ten  hours  per  day;  consequently  there  would  be  a  clash  among  our 
workmen  regarding  the  difference  in  time  and  also  the  price  paid 
per  day. 

In  the  present  prosperous  and  crowded  condition  of  manufacturing 
establishments  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  men  to 
operate  one  shift  of  ten  hours,  and  if  this  time  were  cut  down  to  eight 
hours  on  Government  contracts  it  would  mean  quite  a  loss  in  our  out- 
put, and  it  would  simply  be  impossible  for  us  to  secure  sufficient  labor 
to  operate  two  forces  at  eight  hours  each. 

It  is  also  customary  for  the  Government  contractors  in  subletting  con- 
tracts to  insert  a  penalty  clause  in  order  to  make  delivery  by  the  specified 
time,  and  if  manufacturers  had  to  adhere  to  an  eight-hour  aay  and 
allowed  no  overtime  work,  this  would  work  a  hardship  on  the  manu- 
facturers on  Government  contracts  during  the  rush  season;  conse- 
Suently  the  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  charge  more  for  the 
rovernment  work  than  they  would  for  work  of  the  same  nature  where 
there  would  be  no  limited  time  of  the  employee. 

For  this  reason  and  others  which  we  could  give  if  necessary,  we 
think  the  bill  should  be  defeated,  and  any  influence  that  you  might 
give  to  this  effect  would  be  thankfully  received  by  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sneath  Glass  Company, 
A.  C.  Cbimmel,  Secretary. 


[Sellner  Gas  and  Electric  Fixture  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  and 
designers  of  gas  and  electric  fixtures.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Deomnber  20, 190%. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  in  reference  to  the 
House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  We  have  had  about  eight  years'  experience 
with  labor  unions,  a,nd  are  now  compelled  to  employ  only  union  labor 
in  our  shop.  We  therefore  have  good  reasons  to  know,  having  had 
twenty  years'  experience  in  this  business,  that  the  eight-hour  system 
is  impracticable,  at  least  in  our  line  of  business,  and  has  been  a  hard- 
ship on  us  ever  since  it  has  been  in  vogue,  and  if  universally  adopted 
will  be  more  so. 

We  will  illustrate  a  few  reasons — and  a  few  only — as  we  do  not 
desire  to  take  up  much  of  your  valuable  time.  The  first  of  these  is, 
that  we  have  but  five  months  in  the  year  which  are  really  busy  months. 
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During  these  months  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  all  the  skilled  labor 
in  this  line  of  business  that  we  could  use.  We  are  therefore  ham- 
pered every  season  by  not  being  able  to  turn  out  all  the  goods  that  we 
could  sell. 

Second.  Two  shifts  of  men  could  not  be  used — first,  because  we 
could  not  get  the  men;  secondly,  a  second  shift  could  not  take  up  the 
work  and  continue  it  where  the  first  shift  left  off. 

Third.  We  find  union  men  are  willing  to  work  overtime,  but  for 
all  such  time  they  demand  time  and  a  half.  This  is  a  hardship  on  us, 
as  we  are  not  getting  the  extra  pay  for  our  work  and  labor  from  the 
consumer.  Aside  from  this  we  find  that  if  the  men  work  a  number  of 
days  in  succession,  they  become  tired  out  and  not  equal  to  perform  an 
honest  day's  labor  on  the  regular  time. 

We  could  enumerate  at  length  the  disadvantages  of  any  such  univer- 
sal law  being  in  existence,  the  disadvantages  it  would  place  us  in  and 
does  at  the  present  time;  but,  as  stated  above,  not  desiring  to  take  up 
any  more  of  your  time,  will  therefore  conclude  by  expressing  the  wish 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  defeat  this  bill. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sellner  Gas  and  Electric  Fixture 

Manufacturing  Company, 
H.  Goodman,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


[George  H.  Holzbog  &  Bro. ,  wholesale  and  retail  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  wagons, 
buggies,  surries,  carts,  etc] 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  December  12,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  with  much  interest  the  provision  of  H.  R.  No. 
3076,  now  before  the  Senate,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of 
labor  on  Government  work. 

As  you  doubtless  would  appreciate  an  expression  from  manufac- 
turers interested,  we  beg  to  state  that  in  our  opinion  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill  would  prove  ruinous  to  manufacturers  doing  business  with 
any  department  of  the  Government.  We  feel  that  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  such  a  bill  would  so  revolutionize  business  methods 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  exist  under  it,  and  would  certainly 
be  the  cause  of  advancing  the  cost  of  all  manufactured  articles  sup- 
plied to  the  Government,  and  that  without  materially  benefiting  any- 
one. 

Our  employees  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  existing  conditions,  and 
join  us  in  requesting  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  veto  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Geo.  H.  Holzbog  &  Bro. 


[England  &  Bryan,  leather.] 

Philadelphia,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  During  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  almost  continuously,  we 
have  been  under  contract  with  the  United  States  Government  to  supply 
them  (at  their  various  arsenals)  with  leather  for  equipment  purposes. 
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We  notice  that  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  a  bill,  House  bill  No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of 
daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done 
for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  etc. 

We  look  upon  this  measure  as  one  calculated  to  greatly  embarrass 
our  business  relations  with  the  Government,  and  to  cause  much  loss  to 
us,  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly. 

In  addition  to  Government  work,  we  manufacture  largely  for  the 
general  trade,  and  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  us  to  separate  Gov- 
ernment work  from  the  general  output  of  our  factories;  they  must  be 
worked  in  conjunction,  otherwise  we  would  be  practically  debarred 
from  bidding  for  Government  contracts. 

The  supply  of  skilled  mechanics,  such  as  are  employed  in  our  busi- 
ness, is  very  limited,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  men  enough  to 
properly  run  two  shifts. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Government  to  increase  or  decrease  at  any 
time  any  part  of  tne  contracts  under  which  we  operate.  Such  being 
the  case,  mechanics  refuse  to  work  in  two  shifts  unless  they  are  guar- 
anteed permanent  positions.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  we  would  be 
working  at  a  serious  disadvantage  on  the  second-shift  plan  and  liable 
to  losses  greater  than  the  possible  profit  on  the  manufactured  stock. 

We  feel  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  place  us  in  a  position 
whereby  we  could  not  satisfactorily  bid  on  Government  contracts. 
Thus  we  would  be  deprived  of  a  line  of  business  which  we  have  built 
up,  and  to  which  for  years  we  have  devoted  our  time,  thought,  and 
attention. 

Therefore  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  use  your  best  efforts 
and  influence  against  this  measure  becoming  a  law. 
Very  respectfully, 

England  &  Bryan. 


[Davidson-Benedict  Company,  wholesale  manufacturers  and  shippers  rough  and 

dressed  lumber.] 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill, 
now  pending  before  the  committee,  we  wish  to  offer  our  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  enactment  of  this  law,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  It  restricts  the  earning  power  of  manufacturing  plants  as  well 
as  that  of  the  employees,  and  as  such  would  work  a  hardship  on  both 
the  manufacturer  and  employee. 

Second.  It  is  against  public  policy  and  is  an  infringement  of  personal 
rights.    It  is  not  needed  or  desired  by  1  per  cent  of  the  working  men 
in  our  employ.    We  earnestly  hope  the  bill  will  be  rejected. 
Yours,  truly, 

Davidson-Benedict  Company! 
By  M.  F.  Greene. 
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[Peabody  Lumber  Company,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  hardwood  lumber.] 

Chili,  Ind.,  December  11, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senator. 
Dear  Sir:  As  employers  of  labor  interested  in  the  welfare  of  both 
employer  and  employee,  we  kindly  ask  that  the  bill  now  before  your 
committee  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  be  not  passed.  In  it  the  labor- 
ing man,  if  he  should  so  elect,  is  not  permitted  to  exercise  his  own 
rights  as  to  what  extent  he  shall  sell  his  labor,  nor  is  the  employer  per- 
mitted to  purchase  it  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  twenty-four,  no  dif- 
ference what  his  necessities  may  be.  Besides,  it  affords  an  opportunity 
for  labor  agitators  to  plv  their  vocation  to  the  detriment  or  those  who 
are  intended  to  be  benefited.  And  especially  will  such  action  of  Con- 
gress be  used  to  create  discontent  (which  is  already  too  marked)  among 
all  classes  of  employees. 

Respectfully,  Peabody  Lumber  Company, 

By  W.  H.  Knisely,  Manager. 


The  Island  Paper  Company, 
Carthage,  N.  Y.,  December  12,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  there  will  be  brought  up  in  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future  a  measure  known  as  the  eight-nour  bill,  to  prohibit 
workmen  on  Government  work  from  doing  more  than  eight  hours 
work  per  day.  We  would  urge  your  unfavorable  report  on  this  bill, 
because  we  believe  it  infringes  upon  the  rights  of  workmen  and  limits 
the  amount  they  can  earn.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  large  factory 
or  plant  in  which  there  were  not  plenty  of  men  who  are  always  willing 
ana  glad  to  work  extra  time  for  the  sake  of  extra  pay. 

It  also  looks  to  us  more  like  class  legislation  than  a  measure  for 
general  good. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  have  your  careful  consideration  and  that  you 
will  not  be  inclined  to  report  favorably  on  the  above  measure,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Island  Paper  Company, 
Chas.  W.  Pratt,  Treasurer. 


[Standard  Manufacturing  Company— muslin  underwear,  shirtwaists,  and  petticoats.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  passing  of  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  JR.  3076)  would 
mean  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  contract  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  and  besides  this  the  bill  is  decidedly  impractical 
and  unprogressive. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  great  business  activity,  and  there  are  few 
large  manufacturing  plants  that  do  not  at  some  time  of  the  year  work 
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overtime  in  order  to  fill  their  orders.  The  workingmen  gladly  take  to 
this  overtime  work,  as  the  wages  paid  for  it  are  in  most  cases  greater 
per  hour  than  what  the  weekly  wage  would  average  for  the  same  time. 

Our  own  experience  teaches  us  a  good  lesson  in  this  matter  and 
may  serve  as  an  illustration.  We  employ  about  400  people.  Our 
schedule  working  time  is  from  8  a.  m.  to  5.50  p.  m.,  one  hour  being 
allowed  for  the  noon  lunch.  Until  our  hands  get  down  to  work  it  is 
8.15  o'clock.  The  preparations  to  leave  begfin  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  closing  time.  We  figure  actual  working  time  eight  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  per  day.  During  the  summer  months  we  observe  the 
Saturday  half  holiday.  Our  help  are  entirely  satisfied  with  all  these 
conditions,  and  as  we  very  often  have  overtime  work  we  notice  a  great 
willingness  on  the  part  of  our  employees  for  this  work,  which  is  com- 
pensated for  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  wage. 
We  are  forced  to  have  this  overtime  work,  or  we  could  not  turn  out 
our  orders  and  meet  agreements  with  our  customers. 

We  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  great  interference 
with  our  business,  as  well  as  other  manufacturing  concerns,  and  a  men- 
ace to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  workingman  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  The  Government  should  not  interfere  with  private  rights. 

Second.  The  Government  should  not  check  production  and  business 
activity. 

Third.  If  the  eight-hour  bill  were  passed,  besides  no  overtime  being 
allowed,  the  wages  of  the  workingman  would  as  a  consequence  decrease, 
and  as  a  result  would  cause  him  discontent  and  worry. 

Fourth.  Working  under  the  eight-hour  law  really  means  allowing 
for  the  time  lost  at  the  beginning  and  closing  of  work,  only  seven  and 
one-half  hours  of  actual  labor. 

Fifth.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  hinder  fair  competition  and 
would  not  allow  the  manufacturer  who  works  at  individual  and  Gov- 
ernment work  the  privilege  of  competing  for  Government  contracts, 
as  in  all  well-regulated  manufacturing  establishments  all  help  are 
treated  equal  in  regard  to  the  time  they  work,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  one  force  work  eight  hours  and  the  other  force  more 
than  eight  hours,  and  that  harmony  should  exist  under  such  conditions. 

For  tne  interests  of  the  employer  and  employee,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  you  will  report  on  the  bill  negatively. 
Yours,  tally, 

Standard  Manufacturing  Company, 
J.  P.  Morse,  Proprietor. 


[Blakeslee  Manufacturing  Company,  steam  pumps  (single  and  duplex),  jet  pumps.] 

Duquoin,  III.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill.  House  resolution  8076, 
we  write  you  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 
First.  We  are  now  running  our  plant  on  the  nine-hour  day,  and 
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should  we  cut  down  to  eight  hours  a  day  we  would,  of  course,  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  wages.  This,  however,  would  not  make  up  for  the 
extra  expense  of  the  eight-hour  day  over  the  nine-hour  day. 

Second.  In  prosperous  times  like  these  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  all 
the  men  we  can  use  in  the  nine-hour  day,  and  as  we  are  situated  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  enough  men  to  enable  us  to  run  two 
eight- hour  shifts. 

Third.  We  very  frequently  run  overtime,  working  until  9  or  10 
o'clock  at  night.  Our  men  are  very  willing  to  do  this,  as  they  are 
allowed  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime. 

Fourth.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law  we  would  simply  have  to 
refuse  all  Government  contracts,  as  we  could  not  go  on  the  eight-hour 
basis  and  could  not  run  that  part  of  our  force  employed  on  Govern- 
ment work  in  compliance  with  this  law. 
Yours,  truly, 

—  Blakeslee  Manufacturing  Company, 

E.  T.  Blakeslee,  Treasurer. 


t.Newbuig  Ice  Machine  and  Engine  Company.    Penney's  ammonia  ice  machines, 
Whitehill-Conifls  engines,  steam-power  plants.] 

Newbubg,  N.  Y.,  December  1$,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

To  the  Honorable  Committee:  Referring  to  House  resolution  3076, 
now  being  considered  by  your  committee,  we  urge,  for  reasons  given 
here  below,  that  the  same  be  not  favorably  reported  or  become  a  law: 

It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  honest,  free  American  laborer  nor 
the  industries  upon  which  he  depends  for  his  livelihood. 

Manufacturing  establishments  generally  throughout  the  United 
States  are  organized,  planned,  and  equipped  to  be  operated  upon  a  ten- 
hour  basis,  and  the  market  costs  of  their  production  are  fixed  in  accord- 
ance. 

It  is  not  possible  to  produce  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  in  ten  hours. 
This  is  especially  true  where  machinery  is  employed  with  its  fixed 
hours  and  rates  of  production,  and  is  also  quite  true  when  applied  to 
manual  and  physical  labor.  Such  a  law  observed  will  effect  a  decrease 
of  productive  power  of  25  per  cent — an  enormous  loss. 

The  chief  effect  of  this  atrocious  resolution  (if  it  becomes  a  law)  neces- 
sarily falls  upon  the  mechanic  and  laborer  himself — especially  those 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  provide  in  a  larger  measure  for  himself  or 
family  while  keeping  well  within  his  powers  of  physical  endurance, 
interfering  with  the  only  legitimate  means  in  his  or*  any  man's  power 
to  increase  his  cash  capital  by  the  power  to  create  a  greater  cash  equiv- 
alent. 

If  an  eight-hour  workday  would  be  the  legal  requirement  for  the 
mechanic  and  laborer  (subject  to  penalty)  upon  Government  work,  it 
inevitably  must  become  universal,  and  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  the 
many  extensive  and  expensive  manufacturing  plants  and  equipments 
will  be  directly  proportional  to  their  loss  of  output  (25  per  cent)  and 
lessened  earning  capacity. 
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We  have  just  passed  through  a  strike  of  our  workmen,  who  demanded 
an  eight-hour  day  with  ten  hours'  pay.  This  we  successfully  resisted, 
but  at  large  financial  loss. 

We  employ  150  men,  whose  yearly  wage  pay  roll  is  $100,000,  on 
ten-hour  Dasis;  volume  of  business  or  sales,  $200,000;  operating 
expenses,  which  includes  everything  except  actual  mechanics  an< 
laborers'  wages  and  raw  material  used  in  the  manufactured  product, 
are  $30,000;  raw  material  purchased,  $60,000,  leaving  $10,000  for 
interest  on  investment,  $200,000. 

Please  note  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  change  in  our  establish- 
ment, or  any  others  similar  in  character,  from  a  ten-hour  to  an  eight- 
hour  basis  (remembering  that  a  mechanic's  or  laborer's  wages  are  uni- 
versally adjusted  or  equalized  in  all  trades  so  that  he  may  comforta- 
bly support  himself  and  family;  therefore  there  could  be  no  decrease 
of  wages),  which  means  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  means  that  wages  must  eventually  (in  case  the  eight- 
hour  law  goes  into  effect)  be  further  increased,  owing  to  the  increased  ' 
cost  of  all  the  necessities  of  life  which  the  eight-hour  law  will  inaugu- 
rate. 

Example: 

TEN-HOUR  BASIS. 
[Output,  1200,000;  investment,  $200,000.] 

Mechanics'  payroll $100,000 

Raw  material 60,000 

Operating  expenses 30, 000 

Profit  on  investment 10, 000 

Total 200,000 

CHANGE  TO  EIGHT-HOUB  BASIS,   DECREASE  OF  CAPACITY  AS  8  IS  TO  10. 

[Output,  1100,000;  investment,  $200,000.] 

Mechanics'  wages $100,000 

Raw  material 60,000 

Operating  expenses 30,000 

Total 190,000 

Total  sales 100,000 

Deficit 80,000 

Loss  of  profit 10,000 

Total  loss 40,000 

Note  while  our  output  on  eight-hour  basis  is  $160,000,  calling  for 
the  purchase  of  $48,000  worth  of  raw  material,  that  then,  of  course, 
on  account  of  universal  raise  in  prices  would  be  $60,000.  If  this  was 
the  case  the  raw  material  and  labor  will  probably  be  the  same  as  on 
the  ten-hour  basis.  The  operating  expenses  necessarily  would  be  the 
same,  as  the  office  force,  insurance,  and  the  thousand  and  one  items 
covered  by  the  term  "operating  exjjenses"  remains  the  same. 

In  order  to  cover  the  loss  entailed  by  the  reduction  of  earning 
capacity,  if,  for  instance,  we  were  doing  Government  work  which  on 
ten-hour  basis  costs  $200,000,  and  to  insure  5  per  cent  on  our  invest- 
ment the  same  as  before  on  the  following  items: 

Forty  thousand  dollars  loss  of  produce  by  inability  to  operate  plant 

,at  its  organized  capacity,  $200,000  sales;  $40,000  deficit  under  the 

eight-hour  law  on  $160,000  sales.     Hence,  the  original  $200,000  work 
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would  cost  $250,000,  or  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.     A  two-edged 
sword  that  cuts  both  ways. 

This  cutthroat  measure  is  another  low-bred  child  of  the  labor  agi- 
tator conceived  in  ignorance  by  its  drunken  parent  and  unconscious  of 
its  real  effect  upon  the  industries  upon  which  all  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers depend — a  quarrel  with  its  own  bread  and  butter. 

We  nope  that  your  committee  will  dissect  this  subject  and  lay  bare 
all  its  ghastliness  within,  and  bury  the  corpse  in  the  potter's  field 
unwept  and  unsung. 

'Tis  singular  that  labor  has  no  use  for  brain  in  its  leadership;  else 
it  would  conceive  better  methods  and  utilize  that  which  is  free  to  all 
in  this  glorious  Republic.  Strange  fatuity  I  The  bull  buffalo  calf 
still  hanging  on  the  drained  breasts  of  its  mother,  unsatisfied  and 
ungrateful,  by  force  tries  to  take  that  which  nature  decrees  is  not  in 
her  power  to  give.  But  the  overgrown  young  bull  (who  should  hus- 
tle for  himself)  backs  off,  and  gathering  force,  again  and  again  with 
his  sprouting  norns  rushes  into  his  mother's  side,  battering,  tearing, 
and  aisembowling  her,  leaving  her  carcass  for  the  carrion  crows  to 
pick,  and  the  sun  to  bleach  the  bones  of  her  who  gave  him  life. 

Labor  unions  are  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  whole  working 
population — probably  not  6  per  cent — but  its  leaders  are  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous  and  rampant  and  so  much  in  evidence  that 
the  old  story  of  the  big  smoke  and  little  fire  and  the  mountain  and  the 
mouse  is  recalled.  Their  organized  efforts  to  dominate,  rule,  or  ruin 
the  industry  of  this  country  and  the  honest  mechanic  and  laborer  should 
be  checked  and  a  return  to  equitable  principles  and  the  rights  provided 
of  law-abiding  man  and  woman  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  now  up  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 

Please  do  your  duty  ana  if  .you  fail  I  can  wish  you  nothing  worse 
than  that  you  shall  hereafter  invest  what  life  savings  you  may  have 
accumulated  in  a  manufacturing  industry,  employing  mechanics  and 
laborers,  and  try  to  operate  the  same  on  an  eignt-nour  basis,  and  then 
you  will  know  how  it  is  yourselves. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Newburgh  Ice-Machine  and  Engine  Company, 
By  Edgab  Penney,  President. 


[Abram  Cox  Stove  Company,  novelty  stoves,  ranges,  furnaces.] 

Philadelphia,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sib:  We  beg  to  presume  upon  your  time  to  the  extent 
of  asking  you  to  consider  our  interests,  which  are,  we  think,  in  com- 
mon with  most  manufacturers,  in  the  matter  of  the  House  resolution 
No.  3076,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

While  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  pass, 
we  are  asking  yoiPto  oppose  it,  first,  upon  the  general  ground  that  it 
is  absolutety  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  be  allowed  to  conduct 
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his  business  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  business  or  the  general 
conditions  existing. 

It  is  to  maintain  this  right  that  strife  is  now  going  on  between  the 
employer  and  employee,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  so  long  as  it  is 
encouraged  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
of  this  kind. 

While  we  are  not  opposed  to  shorter  hours,  and  would  make  no  oppo- 
sition to  shorter  hours,  we  join  the  great  majority  of  employers  when 
we  say,  as  we  have  said  frequently  to  the  representatives  of  labor 
unions,  that  shorter  hours  can  only  be  successfully  reached  wnen  it 
can  be  brought  about  as  the  universal  rule  in  any  special  industry, 
and  we  ask  you  earnestly  to  consider  the  interests  not  only  of  our- 
selves alone,  but  of  manufacturers  generally,  in  opposing  this  bill. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Abbam  Cox  Stove  Company. 
By  W.  H.  Pfahler,  Treasurer. 


[A.  A.  Simondfl  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  planing-machine  knives,  paper-trimming 
knives,  and  various  kinds  of  pattern  knives.] 

Dayton,  Ohio,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  House  resolution  No.  3076,  pertain- 
ing to  the  eight-hour  labor  law,  is  about  to  come  before  the  Senate. 
W  e  wish  to  protest  against  its  passage,  as  it  restricts  private  con- 
tractors where  Government  work  is  only  a  part  which  the  firm  does, 
causing  endless  complication.     It  is  a  law  of  interest  to  only  a  part  of 
the  laboring  class,  namely,  organized  labor.    We  believe  that  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  country  at  large. 
Hoping  that  you  will  consider  seriously  the  matter,  we  are, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

A.  A.  Simonds  &  Son, 
PerS. 


[Keiffer  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women.] 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  11, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D  .  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  House  resolution  No.  3076  is 
now  before  your  committee,  we  earnestly  request  an  unfavorable 
report  on  same,  for  the  following  reasons:  * 

First.  We  consider  it  necessary  that  the  manufacturer  be  allowed 
a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  the  regulation  of  such 
hours  of  labor  as  he  finds  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  his 
affairs. 

Second.  We  consider  that  the  passage  of  an  eight-hour  law  is  an 
infringement  on  the  individual  rights  of  both  the  manufacturer  and 
worker,  especially  so  when  they  can  agree  harmoniously  for  the 
number  of  hours  best  suited  for  their  interests. 
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Third,  We  believe  that  the  law  would  not  ameliorate  the  workman's 
condition,  as  it  would  greatly  limit  his  earning  capacity,  especially  in 
our  line  of  business,  wnere  the  accepted  standard  is  by  the  piece. 

Fourth.  The  passage  of  such  a  law,  applying  to  all  Federal  contracts, 
would  cause  no  end  of  confusion  and  inequality  in  competition. 
Trusting  these  objections  will  receive  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Keiffer  Bros. 


[E.  Bailey  &  Sons,  Patchogue  planing  and  molding  mill,  dealers  in  lumber,  hard- 
ware, glass,  sash,  blinds,  doors,  etc.] 

Patotogue,  N.  Y.,  December  IS \  1902. 
Hon.  L.  £.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  an  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  most  respectfully  request  that  your  committee, 
haying  in  charge  House  resolution  3076,  would  report  this  resolution 
unfavorably  for  the  following  reasons:  It  would  be  impractical,  and  we 
think  almost  impossible,  to  do  the  work  in  the  manufacturing  business 
generally  by  working  only  eight  hours  per  day,  and  sufficient  men  could 
not  be  obtained  to  work  two  snif  ts  of  eight  hours  each,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  sufficient  supply  of  skilled  labor  to  get  out  work  by  working  nine 
or  ten  hours  per  day,  and  as  work  gotten  out  for  the  Government  can  not 
be  gotten  out  in  separate  and  special  establishments,  it  would  establish 
a  general  eight-hour  day,  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  disturbance 
between  employer  and  employee,  and  make  it  very  difficult  to  find  suf- 
ficient labor  to  dp  the  necessary  work  in  manufacturing.  ,  We  are 
fenerally  familiar  with  the  employment  of  labor  and  think  that  the 
ours  of  labor  should  not  be  regulated  too  strictly  by  law,  but  can 
better  be  adjusted  between  employer  and  employee,  who  should  be  able 
to  do  this  in  a  more  practical  and  satisfactory  way  than  to  be  done  by 
law.  We  believe  it  would  be  entirely  impractical  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  great  friction  and 
be  a  great  disadvantage  to  all — the  Government,  employer,  and 
employee.  We  respectfully  request  that  your  committee  report  the 
resolution  unfavorably. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  E.  Bailey  &  Sons. 


Detroit  Metal  Trades  and  Founders'  Association, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon,  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Metal  Trades  and  Founders9 
Association,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  9,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Bussel  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  to  most  respectfully  but  emphat- 
ically protest  against  the  passage  of  the  "  eight-hour  bill''  now  pending 
in  Congress.  The  Detroit  Metal  Trades  and  Founders'  Association  is 
composed  of  the  following  firms:  W.  H.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Clayton  & 
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Lambert,  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Company,  The  Fuller  Company, 
A.  Harvey's  Sons  Manufacturing  Company,  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Company,  Murphy  Iron  Works,  Michigan  Yacht  and  Power  Company, 
Northern  Engineering  Works,  Olds  Motor  Works,  Solvay  Process 
Company,  Whitehead  &  Kales  Iron  Works,  Fisher  Electrical  Works, 
Arthur  Colton,  Hardoin  Brass  Works,  Detroit  Brass  Works,  Ameri- 
can Injector  Company,  Detroit  Sanitary  Supply  Company,  Globe 
Brass  Works,  John  llauer,  By  ram  &Co.,  Lloyd  Construction  Com- 
pany, Gardner  Elevator  Company,  American  Blower  Company,  Rus- 
sel  Wheel  and  Foundry  Company,  Frederic  Kahl,  Leland  &  Faulconer 
Manufacturing  Company,  Michigan  Brass  and  Iron  Works,  Penberthy 
Injector  Company,  United  States  Heater  Company,  Detroit  Lubricator 
Company,  Detroit  Screw  Works,  Roe  Stephens  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Michigan  Bolt  and  Nut  Works. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

E.  T.  Gilbert,  President. 


[H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  producers  and  manufacturers  pickles  and  food  products.] 

Ptttsbubg,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sib:  Understanding  that  House  resolution  No.  3076,  com- 
monly known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  is  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  we  desire  to  go 
on  record  as  firmly  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law. 
In  our  judgment  sucn  a  law  would  be  an  unjust  interference  in  the 
conduct  of  business.  The  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor 
should  be  subject  to  adjustment  between  employers  and  employees. 
If  free  from  unwarranted  interference,  the  employer  and  his  employees 
can  and  will  settle  the  question  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  The 
number  of  hoiirs  that  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  depends  upon  the 
volume  of  business  and  supply  of  labor,  and  should  not  be  forced 
to  accommodate  itself  to  an  arbitrary  and  unyielding  standard  which 
does  not  take  cognizance  of  changing  conditions. 

We  are  regularly  making  goods  in  fulfillment  of  Government  con- 
tracts; our  processes  are  sucn  that  we  can  not  disassociate  the  work 
on  Government  orders  from  others.  If  a  man  only  worked  an  hour 
on  the  Government  order,  he  would  be  compelled  to  cease  after  seven 
hours  spent  on  private  work;  his  fellow-workers,  who  did  not  work 
on  the  Government  order,  could  make  a  full  day  ana  receive  a  full  day's 
wage;  the  earning  capacity  of  the  eight-hour  man  would  be  limited; 
confusion  worse  confounded  and  dissatisfaction  would  result. 

We  are  obliged  under  present  conditions  to  operate  our  factories 
for  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  and  we  might  say  our  present 
working  hours  are  not  unsatisfactory  to  our  employees.  Should  the 
measure  under  consideration  become  a  law,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Government  business.  We  believe  this  would  be  true 
of  the  great  majority  of  manufacturing  concerns.  The  result  would 
be  increased  cost  of  supplies  to  the  Government  and  delay  in  getting 
them. 

The  proposed  law,  pregnant  with  disorder,  discontent,  and  disaster, 
is  almost  universally  opposed  by  manufacturers,  who  appreciate  the 
danger  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  involved  in  it     On 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  by  organized  labor,  representing  only 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  working-men.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
will,  at  the  instance  of  so  small  a  proportion  of  our  laboring  people, 
create  conditions  that  will  imperil  industrial  prosperity. 

Will  you  not  lend  your  influence  in  opposition  to  this  inequitable 
measure? 

We  will  thank  you  for  any  favorable  consideration  you  can  give 
to  this  protest. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 


J.  I.  Case  Thrashing  Machine  Company, 

Racme,  Wis.,  December  1$,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  My  notice  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  House  bill 
No.  3076,  limiting  hours  of  daily  service  of  labor,  etc. ,  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  in  your  hands  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  am  amazed  that  a  bill  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  manufacturers  and  artisans  should  have  passed  the  House  with- 
out more  extended  debate  or  greater  publicity,  and  in  my  position  as 
head  of  the  largest  manufactory  in  our  particular  line  of  business  I 
must  protest  against  the  action  taken  by  the  House  and  warn  your 
committee,  in  whose  hands  the  bill  now  rests,  the  danger  of  its  passage. 

The  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  means  eight  hours,  and  only  eight  hours', 
work  per  diem  in  all  branches  of  industry  in  the  United  States, 
although  on  the  face  of  it  it  may  read  "for  Government  work  onlv." 
This  veil  is  so  thin  that  it  can  easily  be  thrust  aside  and  the  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  operate  their 
shops  only  eight  hours  a  day.  Can  it  be  possible  that  your  committee 
feels  that  the  manufacturers  are  ready  for  such  a  move?  Can  you 
point  to  a  manufacturer  who  advocates  it?  Should  not  the  voice  of 
the  manufacturer  be  heard  and  heeded? 

It  is  true  that  no  factory  operator  or  manufacturer  who  is  not  suc- 
cessful can  pay  his  laborers  good  and  liberal  wages,  and  no  laborer  can 
make  a  success  for  the  operator  or  manufacturer,  and  thereby  better 
wages  for  himself,  by  keeping  an  eagle,  eye  upon  the  clock.  The 
laborer  who  is  willing  to  work  for  a  manufacturer  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done,  who  is  willing  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  at  all  times, 
morning,  noon,  or  night,  to  further  the  interests  of  his  employer,  not 
only  makes  a  success  for  the  business  in  which  he  is  interested,  but 
lays  lines  for  himself  for  advancement  and  better  pay. 

Do  not  restrict  the  manufacturer  to  short  hours.    It  may  not  kill, 
but  from  a  careful  diagnosis  it  is  liable  to  cripple  for  life. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Frank  K.  Bull,  President. 

Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Wa8hingto7i,  D.  C. 
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[F.  H.  Luminufl  Sons  Company,  manufacturers  of  Lommus  combination  cotton  gins, 
presses,  suction  elevators,  and  other  ginning  machinery.] 

Columbus,  Ga.,  December  IS,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Seriate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  which 
has  passed  the  present  House  bearing  on  the  labor  question,  and  being, 
as  you  will  see  by  our  letter  head,  interested  in  the  manufacturing 
line,  beg  to  state  that  if  an  eight-hour  law  is  enacted  it  would  seriously 
cripple  the  various  industries  throughout  the  country.  It  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  contracts  made  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  men  are  ready  and  willing  and  anxious 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  and  unless  we  are  enabled  to 
still  continue  working  on  a  ten  to  eleven  hour  basis  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  put  on  a  much  larger  force  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in 
order  to  nil  our  contracts  and  get  our  machinery  in  operation  at  time 
specified  in  contracts. 

We  write  with  the  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate,  and  any  efforts  m  this  behalf  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by, 

Yours,  truly,  F.  H.  Lummus  Sons  Company. 

E.  F.  L.,  President. 


[Phillips  &  Buttorff  Manufacturing  Company.    Stoves,  ranges,  hollow  ware;  plain 
stamped  and  japanned  tinware.] 

Na8hvillb,  Tenn.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  the  eight-hour  bill,  perhaps  best 
known  to  you  as  H.  R.  3076,  has  been  referred  to  your  committee 
for  consideration,  and  as  manufacturers  we  feel  that  our  interests  are 
sufficiently  at  stake  in  this  connection  to  justify  us  in  making  known 
to  vou  insurmountable  objections  to  its  passage. 

While  we  do  not,  as  manufacturers,  cater  to  any  great  extent  to  the 
United  States  Government,  we  are  occasionally  favored  with  orders 
for  our  goods  to  be  furnished  to  various  Southern  posts,  hence  it 
occurs  to  us  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  enforce  either  our  retire- 
ment from  the  competition  for  their  orders  or  a  change  in  our  system 
whereby  all  our  employees  would  be  permitted  to  work  only  eight 
hours  per  day. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  so  arrange  our  shops  as  to  utilize 
an  eight-hour  force  on  one  class  of  work  and  at  the  same  time  run 
longer  hours  on  still  others. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  advocates  of  this  bill  contemplate  producing 
the  greatest  ^ood  for  the  greatest  number,  but  we  fear  they  have 
proven  shortsighted.  Writing  from  experience,  we  beg  to  remind  you 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  day  would  result  disadvan- 
tageous^ to  the  most  numerous  class  of  people  existing,  for  whom 
most  of  our  goods  are  made — the  agriculturists. 

We  have  invested  in  plant  and  machinery  quite  a  considerable  sum. 
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• 

In  compilation  of  all  costs  fixed  charges  must  be  provided  for.     As 
matters  now  stand,  these  fixed  charges  are  scattered  over  the  out- 

Sut  of  our  500  employees,  working,  approximately,  ten  hours  per 
ay.  If  by  regulation  or  restriction  we  are  forced  to  reduce  the  time 
of  these  employees  to  eight  hours  per  day,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
in  output  would  thereby  result,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  cost 
of  every  article  produced  must  be  made  to  cover  the  fixed  charges 
described.  This  increased  cost  would  fall  upon  the  purchaser  of  the 
stove  or  the  piece  of  country  hollow  ware.  It  needs  no  argument  with 
you  to  maintain  this  position. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  any  efforts  you  can  put  forth  against 
this  measure,  and  hope  success  will  attend  those  efforts. 
Yours,  truly, 

Phillips  &  Buttobff  Manufacturing  Company, 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Secretary. 


[Kellett-Chatham  Machinery  Company,  manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  machinery 

and  machinery  supplies.] 

Waoo,  Tex.,  December  18,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sib:  We  desire  to  offer  our  protest  to  the  eight-hour  system 
now  under  consideration  before  Congress: 

First.  For  it  is  a  direct  stab  at  the  privileges  of  a  free  country  and 
trespasses  upon  the  individual  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  artisan. 
Just  as  well  undertake  to  regulate  the  price  paid  and  received  per  day 
by  employer  and  employee. 

Second.  Employees  would  naturally  want  as  much  salary  per  diem 
for  eight  hours'  work  as  they  would  for  nine  or  ten  hours'  work,  in 
order  to  support  themselves  and  families.  The  employer  could  not  do 
this  and  compete  with  foreign  countries,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  crushing  out  industries  of  the  country. 

Third.  We  oppose  the  eight- hour  system  for  the  Government,  for, 
in  our  judgment,  there  would  be  nothing  gained  by  the  Government, 
manufacturer,  or  artisan,  and  the  result  would  be  that  private  manu- 
facturers would  eventually  be  forced  to  adopt  the  same  regulation, 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  competition  with  countries  that  have 
the  nine  or  ten  hour  system. 

Fourth.  In  our  long  experience,  we  deny  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
workman  to  do  better  or  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he  can  in 
nine  or  ten  hours. 
Respectfully, 

Kellett-Chatham  Machinery  Company, 
Wm.  M.  Kellett. 


[J.  L  Holcomb  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  high-class  brushes.] 

Sullivan,  Ind.,  December  18, 1902. 
Chaibman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington  City,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sib:  We  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  a  bill 
which  is  before  your  committee  to  compel  all  Government  contractor 

B.  Doc.  141 45 
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of  those  selling  supplies  to  any  of  the  departments  to  observe  an 
eight-hour-day  rule  in  their  factories.  On  account  of  competition  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  observe  this  rule  even  if  such  a  law  were 
passed,  and  consequently  we  would  be  cut  out  from  bidding  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  several  of 
these  contracts,  and  would  like  to  continue  soliciting  them. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  law  of  this  kind  would  be  very  disastrous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government,  for  the  reason  that  a  manufac- 
turer whose  whole  business  did  not  depend  upon  Government  con- 
tracts would  have  to  stop  bidding,  and  consequently  the  business 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  people.  It  strikes  us  that  such  a 
law  as  this  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  public,  but  of  course  we  do 
not  presume  to  tell  your  honorable  members  what  is  best  to  do.  We 
simply  appeal  to  your  judgment  as  business  men  and  patriotic 
citizens. 

Assuring  you  of  our  high  esteem  and  trusting  our  appeal  will  have 
your  consideration,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  I.  Holcomb  Manufacturing  Company, 
Per  J.  I.  Holcomb. 


The  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  13, 190B. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  the  6th  instant 
the  accompanying  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  same  refer- 
ring to  the  bill  now  under  consideration  before  your  committee  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
work  done  for  the  United  States  Government,  etc. 

We  now  respectfully  transmit  the  same  to  you,  and  {rive  below  a 
list  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  who  are  members  of  tfus  association. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  P.  BuiiLARD,  President. 

List  of  members:  American  Graphophone  Company,  American 
Ordnance  Company,  American  Sparklets  Company,  American  Tube 
and  Stamping  Company,  Armstrong  Manufacturing  Company,  Auto- 
matic Machine  Company,  W.  H.  Baker,  Bridgeport  Brass  Company, 
Bridgeport  Forge  Company,  Bridgeport  Machine  and  Motor  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport  Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgeport*  Safety  Emory 
Wheel  Company,  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bums,  Silver  & 
Co.,  H.  O.  Canfield,  Cornwall  &  Patterson  Manufacturing  Company, 
Coulter  &  McKenzie  Machine  Company,  Curtis  &  Curtis  Companv* 
Eaton,  Cole  &  Burnham  Company,  John  S.  Fray  &  Co.,  E.  S.  Hoteli- 
kiss,  Harvev  Hubbell,  International  Silver  Company,  Locomobile 
Company  of  America,  A.  H.  Nilson  Machine  Company,  Pacific  Iton 
Works,  N.  Palmer  &  Co.,  W.  G.  Rowell  &  Co.,  Salts  Textile  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Smith  &  Egge  Manufacturing  Company,  Spring- 
field Manufacturing  Company,  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company, 
Union  Typewriter  Company,  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing 
Company. 
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Whereas  a  bill  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  which  limits  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  said  bill  provides  that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  employed 
by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  upon  Government  work  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  imposes  a 
penalty  upon  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  a  reported  violation 
of  contract  by  himself,  his  agents,  or  his  employees,  and  directs  that 
the  amount  of  penalties  stipulated  shall  be  withheld  from  the  moneys 
due  under  said  contract;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  cause  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  suffer  on  a  complaint  which  might  be  unfounded,  and 
deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  when  the  Govern- 
ment would  sustain  no  damage  whatever;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  inflict  a  crushing  blow 
upon  the  industries  of  the  country,  as  work  for  the  Government  on  an 
eight-hqjir  basis  can  not  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  work  on  a 
ten-hour  basis  in  the  same  establishment  (the  prevailing  hours  of  labor 
in  manfacturing  establishments),  and  manufacturers  would  therefore 
be  compelled  to  refuse  Government  work  to  their  disadvantage  and 
loss;  and 

Whereas  while  the  bill  is  drawn  to  apply  to  Government  work 
only,  the  intent  is  to  use  the  Government  as  an  entering  wedge  to 
bring  about  a  general  eight-hour  day  in  all  industries:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  (Sty  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  representing  34  establishments,  having  about  fifteen 
millions  of  capital  invested  and  employing  about  10,000  employees, 
do  hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  act  now  pending:  And  it 
is  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  with  a  request  that  they  report 
the  bill  unfavorably. 


[The  Nonpareil  Cork  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated,  successors  to  Stone  & 
Duryee,  steam,  brine,  and  water-pipe  coverings;  cold  storage  insulation;  boiler 
lagging;  floor  and  wainscot  tiles;  specialties;  machinery  isolation;  granulated  cork.] 

Camden,  N.  J.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  desire  to  protest  strongly  against  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  "eight-hour  bill"  (H.  R.  3076),  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  your  committee. 

You  have  no  doubt  received  a  large  amount  of  complaint  and  objec- 
tion to  this  bill  of  a  general  character,  which  has  not  the  clearness 
that  a  statement  of  the  effect  of  its  passage  upon  individual  manufac- 
turers would  have. 

We  ask  your  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  following  statement 
of  its  effect  upon  ourselves,  not  because  our  individual  well-being  or 
interests  are  of  any  moment  to  the  country  at  large,  but  because  our 
position  is  that  of  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  throughout  the 
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United  States,  and  as  such,  we  respectfully  submit,  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration at  your  hands. 

The  situation  with  us  is  this:  We  have  at  large  cost  built  up  a  man- 
ufacturing business,  and  have  endeavored  to  obtain  as  much  Govern- 
ment work  as  possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  in  the  past 
five  years  expended  nearly  $10,000  in  experimental  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, witn  the  understanding  that  if  it  proved  satisfactory  the  use 
of  our  material  would  be  largely  extended  and  lead  to  a  business  of 
volume  and  profit.  This  work  has  been  satisfactory  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  nave  reasonable  assurance  that  satisfactory  business  will 
result. 

As  the  amount  of  this  prospective  Government  work  would  not 
exceed  20  to  25  per  cent  of  our  general  business,  it  would  be  clearly 
impossible  to  make  it  of  first  importance  and  regulate  our  entire  fac- 
tory in  accord  with  arbitrary  requirements  of  the  Government  as  to 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

It  is  also  manifestly  impossible  to  run  one  part  of  a  factory  on  a  nine 
or  ten  hour  basis  and  another  part  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  There  would 
unquestionably  be  prompt  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  if  all  were 
paid  the  same  per  day,  those  working  the  longer  time  justly  feeling 
that  they  had  a  grievance.  If  they  were  paid  by  the  hour  those  only 
working  eight  hours  would  complain  because  their  day's  pay  was  less 
than  their  fellows,  though  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work. 

The  net  result  to  us,  therefore,  would  be  a  forced  abandonment  of 
Government  work  that  we  have  spent  years  of  effort  and  some  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  obtain.  As  to  our  men,  they  would  also  lose,  inas- 
much as  we  would  have  no  work  for  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the 
force  which  we  could  have  employed  had  we  not  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish that  proportion  of  our  business  represented  by  Government 
work.  As  to  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  would  be  experienced 
by  those  manufacturers  who  endeavored  to  obtain  Government  busi- 
ness under  these  proposed  restrictions  we  will  not  attempt  to  enter. 
That  they  would  be  real  and  work  hardship  to  both  employer  and 
employed  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  question.  In  very  many  cases 
it  would  call  for  a  special  force  on  Government  work  that  would  have 
to  be  discharged  when  a  given  contract  was  completed,  instead  of  steady 
work — which  is  the  most  essential  thing — for  a  somewhat  smaller  num- 
ber of  men.  These  troubles  will  no  doubt  be  explained  by  those  who 
have  them  to  face. 

As  for  us,  the  proposed  bill  would  destroy  our  business  with  the 
Government,  as  we  have  stated  before,  and  our  position  being  that  of 
very  many  manufacturers,  we  trust  this  view  of  the  case  may  have 
consideration. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  by  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  to  obtain  a 
club  to  use  in  driving  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  into 
a  general  eight-hour  work  day.  For  ourselves  we  think  that  a  nine- 
hour  day  may  come  in  the  near  future  by  the  gradual  adjustment  of 
business  interests  to  it,  and  we  are  pleased,  to  see  it  coming.  If,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  brought  about  by  a  sudden  arbitrary  movement  it 
can  only  result  in  widespread  disaster. 

An  eight-hour  day  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  worker,  except  in  some  specially  unhealthy  lines  of 
work.    If  eight  hours  now,  why  not  seven,  then  six,  then  five? 
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Nine  hours,  or  even  ten  hours'  work  under  fair  hygienic  conditions 
never  injured  anyone,  and  if  the  hours  of  labor  are  to  be  cut  further 
than  this  wages  must  be  proportionately  reduced,  or  the  cost,  and  con- 
sequently prices,  of  manufactured  goods  must  be  advanced.  The 
former  solution  does  not  appeal  to  the  wage- worker.  The  latter  is 
opposed  by  everyone,  arid  has  the  fatal  disadvantage  of  curtailing  con- 
sumption in  many  lines,  and  so  decreasing  the  demand  for  labor  to 
produce  the  commodities  affected.  In  the  long  run  the  wage-worker 
will  suffer  most,  though  incidentally  the  eight-hour  movement  contains 
the  potential  ruin  of  nis  employer. 

On  the  ground,  therefore,  that  this  bill  proposes  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  right  of  every  man  to  labor  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  sees  fit  "in  any  calendar  day;"  that  it  is  class  legislation,  and 
strikes  an  unlawful  blow  at  the  right  of  every  employer  to  conduct 
his  business  as  he  sees  fit  within  well-established  lines;  that  it  will 
cause  loss  to  employer  and  employed  alike;  that  it  is  essentially  dis- 
honest, its  avowed  purpose  being  but  a  cloak,  we  most  strongly  pro- 
test against  its  enactment  into  law. 
Respectfully, 

The  Nonpabeil  Cobk  Manufacturing  Company, 

J.  H.  Stone,  President. 


[Wm.  E.  Uptegrove  A  Bra,  hardwood  mahogany  veneers.] 

Johnson  City,  Tennm  December  13,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

■  Deab  Sib:  The  passage  of  an  eight-hour-a-day  law  would  work  an 
injury  to  all  of  our  500  employees  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  because  if 
the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  we  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
wages  per  day  in  just  the  proportion  of  the  reduction  of  working 
hours,  and  this  would  so  reduce  the  wages  earned  that  a  man  could  not 
support  his  f amity.  In  our  individual  case  our  men  are  not  only  will- 
ing to  work  ten  hours  per  day,  but  are  used  to  those  hours  and  would 
be  discontented  with  anything  else.  We  employ  over  300  men  in  get- 
ting out  timber  in  the  woods,  and  what  would  they  do  with  the  idle 
hours?  Then,  again,  were  we  to  work  only  eight  hours  per  day  it 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  nearly  double  the  men  now 
employed,  and  where  would  these  men  come  from  when  with  ten  hours 
per  day  we  can  scarcely  get  men  enough  to  keep  our  works  in  motion? 
Wages  have  steadily  advanced,  and  every  working  man  on  our  works, 
if  put  to  a  vote,  would  vote  down  an  eight-hour  proposition  as  being 
uniust  and  detrimental  to  their  interests. 

^  We  wish  to  enter  our  very  strongest  protest  against  the  proposed 
eight-hour  law,  and  could  get  the  signature  of  every  man  in  our  employ 
against  the  proposed  change  or  eight-hour  law,  and  the  signature  would 
be  voluntary. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  E.  Uptegrove  &  Bbo. 
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[Southern  Saddlery  Company,  harness,  saddles,  collars,  bridles,  etc.] 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December  IS \  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  House  resolution  8076,  which  we  note 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  we  desire  to  explain  to  you  that  this  law  as 
proposed  does  not  voice  the  sentiments  of  out  a  small  portion  of  labor, 
and  not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  is  almost  impracticable  in  the  South. 
In  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  order  to  keep  our  force  going  all  the 
year,  we  offer  our  workmen  the  opportunity  of  working  overtime,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  they  are  very  glaa  to  avail  themselves  oi  the 
opportunity. 

This  proposed  law  would  make  such  a  condition  impossible  for  oar 
workmen,  or  would  bar  us  from  the  privilege  of  making  bids  on  the 
Government  contracts. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  force  pri- 
vate firms  and  corporations  into  an  eight-hour  day,  yet  this  will  be  the 
ultimate  result  if  the  House  resolution  3076  is  passed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Southern  Saddlery  Company. 


[The  Garry  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  engineers,  founders,  and  machinists,  manufac- 
turers of  structural  steel  work;  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  and  general  machine  work; 
electric,  pneumatic,  and  hand-power  cranes;  iron  and  steel  roofing,  eaves  trough, 
conductor  pipe  and  fittings;  iron  ore  paints,  and  dry  mortar  colors.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sie:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  of  December  4  from  D.  M. 
Perry,  president  of  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  United 
States  of  America,  asking  us  to  send  you  some  reasons  why  the  "eight- 
hour  bill"  should  not  pass.     We  hand  you  inclosed  three  reasons. 

It  seems  that  it  would  be  apparent  to  any  manufacturer  or  business 
man,  and  in  fact  to  all  except  the  agitator  of  labor  questions,  that  an 
eight-hour  law  would  be  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the 
laborer  at  large.  Very  few  manufacturers  run  their  plants  night  and 
day;  consequently  that  would  necessitate  a  plant  being  idle  two-thirds 
of  the  time,  whicn  must  add  very  materially  to  the  expense  of  all  goods 
produced.  We  trust  that  the  effort  that  you  people  are  putting  forth 
will  have  the  desired  results.  It  certainly  must 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  F.  Powers,  President. 

reasons  why  the  eight-hour  day  law  should  not  be  passed. 

First.  It  is  extremely  vital  that  every  manufacturer  should  have  the 
right  to  employ  such  labor  and  work  such  number  of  hours  as  seems 
best  for  the  manufacturer  and  satisfactory  to  the  men. 

Second.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  Government  work  if 
compelled  to  adhere  to  the  eight-hour  day. 

Third.  Our  men  now  are  willing  to  work  overtime  if  necessary  to 
assist  us  in  getting  out  rush  orders,  thereby  pleasing  our  customers 
and  helping  themselves. 
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[Angelina  County  Lumber  Company,  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  lumber,  pickets, 
molding,  cornice,  roofing,  novelty,  siding,  corrugated  ceiling  and  rift  flooring, 
railroad  timbers,  cross  ties.    Car  siding  and  decking  a  specialty.] 

Keltys,  Tex.,  December  11,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  limiting  the  hours  of  work  to  eight 
hours  on  all  material  furnished  to  or  for  the  Government,  etc.,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  and  we  desire  to  enter  protest  against 
the  passage  of  said  bill,  and  below  give  some  of  our  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

First.  This  bill  takes  from  both  laborer  and  employer  the  right  of 
mutual  contract  as  to  hours  of  labor,  and  is  against  the  interests  of 
both. 

It  would  force  all  those  who  furnish  part  of  their  manufacture  to  the 
Government  to  work,  not  only  those  who  are  used  in  manufacturing 
the  Government  material  but  all  of  their  workmen,  only  eight  hours, 
and  would  thus  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  compete  on  other 
material  not  for  Government  use  with  those  not  taking  Government 
contracts.  This  would  eventually  force  the  placing  of  all  Government 
contracts  with  those  who  do  no  other  kind  of  work,  thus  reducing  the 
competition  on  Government  contracts  and  resulting  in  higher  prices  to 
the  Government  for  its  supplies. 

In  the  efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  resulting 
from  this  law  and  the  difference  between  working  hours  of  general 
work  and  Government  work  there  would  be  a  loss  to  practically  all 
manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor. 

After  the  new  law  gets  into  full  working  effect  the  manufacturers 
would  be  forced  to  pay  their  laborers  less  money  in  proportion  to  the 
less  amount  of  time  worked  or  else  charge  consumers  more  for  their 
product,  as  they  would  have  to  make  these  two  items  of  labor  cost  and 
selling  price  bear  the  additional  expense  to  them  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  on  their  business;  or  else  they  would  be  forced  to  discontinue 
doing  business,  as  they  could  not  continue  doing  so  at  a  loss,  and  this 
step  would  result  in  material  damage  to  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
We  would  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  you  use  your  influence  against 
it,  as  its  passage  would  result  in  loss  and  damage  to  all  interests. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Angelina  County  Lumber  Company, 
Per  Eli  Wiener,  Secretary  and  Trca&wrer. 


[8.  N.  &  0.  Russell  Manufacturing  Company,  woolen  manufacturers.] 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  to  you  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  in  regard  to  House  bill  3076,  which  we  believe  is  now 
before  you. 
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It  seems  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  limiting  the  hours  in  private 
establishments  it  trespasses  on  the  rights  of  both  the  manufacturer  and 
laborer,  and  can  not  be  rightly  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Again,  in  a  great  many  plants  it  is  impossible  to  finish  up  a  part  of 
the  work  in  a  day  of  eight  hours,  and  the  result  would  be  that  either 
that  part  of  the  work  would  spoil  or  another  shift  would  have  to  be 

Eut  on  to  finish  it,  in  which  case  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  secure  the 
ibor,  as  it  would  be  for  only  a  few  hours. 

We  will  not  trouble  you  further  with  other  reasons  against  the  bill, 
but  we  hope  from  this  that  you  will  see  the  injustice  of  it  and  will  use 
your  influence  against  the  passage.    We  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  N.  &  C.  Russell  Manufacturing  Company, 
F.  W.  Russell,  President. 


The  Bridgeport  Brass  Company, 
Bridgeport^  Conn.^  December  IS \  190&. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  so-called  eight-hour  bill,  otherwise  known  as  House 
bill  3076.  We  are  constantly  engaged  in  fulfilling  contracts  for  manu- 
factured material  for  the  itnited  States  Government,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  there  are  no  such  contracts  in  process  of  completion  in  our 
mills.  The  nature  of  our  business  is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  make  a  separation  between  work  done  on  account  of  the 
Government  and  that  done  for  private  account  without  completely 
demoralizing  and  possibly  destroying  the  organization  of  our  business. 
The  passage  of  the  measure  above  referred  to  would  leave  us  with 
but  one  alternative,  to  either  refuse  all  Government  orders,  contra  t 
our  business,  and  throw  large  numbers  of  our  emplovees  out  of  work, 
or  else  cut  down  the  working  time  of  our  entire  establishment  to  eight 
hours  per  day.  This  latter  action  would,  under  present  conditions, 
be  impossible,  as  it  would  necessitate  either  the  abandonment  of  our 
business  or  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  our  employees  to  an  amount 
which  would  actually  be  a  hardship  to  them. 

We  hope  that  your  committee  will  realize  the  serious  results  to 
manufacturers  of  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  proposed  and  will  fail  to 
report  it  favorably. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Bridgeport  Brass  Company, 
F.  J.  K1NG8BURT,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


[Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  manufacturers  of  tacks,  wire  nails,  small  nails, 
rivets,  burrs,  washers,  staples,  glazier  points,  etc.] 

Grand  Crossing,  III.,  December  1$ \  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor , 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076  now  before  your  committee.    We  wish  to  enter  our  protest 
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against  this  resolution  being  passed  upon  favorably  by  your  com- 
mittee, and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will  so  influence  the  Senate 
that  it  will  not  pass  that  body. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  resolution  should  not  pass.  We 
do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  a  long  letter.  Suffice  that  we  should 
say  that  in  our  opinion  there  would  be  but  very  few  manufacturers 
who  could  undertake  to  bid  upon  a  Gov6rnment  contract  if  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same  should  be  limited  to  an  eight-hour  day.  In  fact,  no 
manufacturer  could  bid  upon  such  a  Government  contract  unless 
they  would  run  for  the  Government  only.  It  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  for  a  factory  to  undertake  to  manufacture  for  the  Gov- 
ernment under  an  eight-hour  day  and  at  the  same  time  be  working  on 
other  work  upon  a  ten-hour  basis. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  be  equal,  in  fact,  to  a  law 
compelling  all  factories  who  should  at  any  time  undertake  to  do 
Government  work  to  put  their  factories  upon  an  eight-hour  basis, 
consequently  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  either  do  one  of 
two  things:  It  would  limit  the  Government  source  of  supplies  to  such 
factories  as  would  be  willing  to  go  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  and 
thereby  make  the  Government  supplies  cost  them  that  much  more 
money,  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  bidders,  or  the  law  would 
become  so  oppressive  that  it  would  compel  everybody  to  go  on  an 
eight-hour  basis,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  t&e  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wishes  at  the  present  time  to  force  the  eight-hour  law 
for  general  business  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  manufacturing  interests. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Grand  Crossing  Taok  Company, 
O.  N.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer. 


[Zenith  Milling  Company,  manufacturers  of  high  grades  of  winter  wheat  flour.] 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo.,  December  12, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of  House  reso- 
lution 3076,  for  the  following  main  reasons,  and  know  that  you  will 
see  that  its  passage  will  revert  simply  to  the  benefit  of  labor  and  very 
much  against  our  industry  and  the  Government  itself: 

(1)  We  manufacture  flour,  not  only  for  the  Government,  but  for 
private  parties,  and  operate  over  eight  hours  per  day,  as  all  flour 
mills  do. 

(2)  Often  the  Government  requires  flour  at  short  notice,  and  this 
would  prevent  the  filling  of  such  orders  within  the  limits  specified. 

(3)  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  substitute  flour  on  hand,  made 
in  the  regular  way,  for  filling  such  short-notice  orders. 

(4)  It  would  materially  increase  the  cost  of  flour  by  the  adoption  of 
the  eight-hour  day. 

(5)  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  get  two  shifts  of  eight- 
hour  men,  as  they  are  scarce  for  ten-hour  shifts,  and  we  would  be 
obliged  to  abandon  the  filling  of  any  Government  contracts. 
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(6)  We  could  not  keep  two  shifts  of  men  on  hand— one  to  run  eight 
hours  and  the  other  ten  or  twelve. 

(7)  To  employ  two  different-timed  shifts  would  cause  dissatisfaction 
on  tne  part  running  over  eight  hours. 

(8)  We  require  experienced  men  and  we  could  not  secure  them  for 
Government  work — for  a  limited  time  onlv. 

(9)  Our  regular  force  would  remain  idle  while  such  Government 
work  was  being  done,  thus  causing  them  to  drift  away  for  other  and 
more  steady  employment. 

Urging  an  unfavorable  reportto  the  resolution  referred  to,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Zenith  Milling  Company, 
L.  M.  Miller,  President. 


[The  Brown-Cochran  Company,  ice  and  refrigerating  machinery;  the  Brown  gas  and 
gasoline  engine;  air  ana  gas  compressors.  J 

Lorain,  Ohio,  December  IS, 1908* 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
eight-hour  law,  so  called,  designated  House  resolution  3076.  We  had 
hardly  supposed  that  this  resolution  would  have  made  the  progress  it 
appears  to  nave  in  Congress,  and  feel  sure  it  is  because  that  the  prob- 
able effects  of  a  law  providing  for  eight-hour  restriction  on  Govern- 
ment work  have  escaped  the  notice  or  the  members  voting  for  the  reso- 
lution. You  undoubtedly  know  that  the  United  States  Government 
is  unable  to  compete  with  private  concerns  in  navy-yard  work 
because  of  the  existence  of  an  eight-hour  working-day  in  the  navy- 
yards,  together  with  numerous  holidays  not  ordinarily  observed  by 
commercial  manufacturers.  It  may  be  that  the  eight-hour  dav  will 
soon  come,  but  the  adoption  of  a  bill  to  force  the  doing  of  a  small  part 
of  fhe  country's  work  by  eight-hour  working-days  can  only  result  in 
confusion  in  the  shop  routine  of  contractors  doing  Government  and 
outside  work  together,  in  great  dissatisfaction  among  their  employees, 
and  in  a  necessarily  high  price  for  Government  work,  with  the  refusal 
of  such  work  by  many  concerns  that  would  otherwise  undertake^  it 
Shorter  hours  are  bound  to  come,  but  they  can  not  be  attained  with- 
out serious  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor,  except  by  gradual 
introduction  at  a  time  when  the  volume  of  business  in  our  factories  is 
much  less  than  at  present.  We  certainly  hope  that  the  numerous  ill 
effects  of  such  a  bill  may  be  avoided  by  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  impose  such  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  contractors  doing  its 
work,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  disturbing  causes  feel  sure  that  those 
who  really  desire  an  eight-hour  day  will  be  easily  able  to  get  it  with- 
out difficulty  when  the  next  depression  in  business  comes  along. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Brown-Cochran  Compant, 
Z.  H.  Bunnell,  Manager. 
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[Salem  lion  Works,  manufacturers  of  coffee  machinery,  steam  engines,  boileri,  saw- 
mills, wood  planers,  and  wood- working  machinery.] 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Gomndttee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  notice  there  is  a  bill  in  Congress  looking  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  eight-hour  labor  law  as  affecting  Government  contracts. 
This  is  bill  H.  K.  3076,  We  have  read  the  biU  and  are  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  this  can  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  step  looking  toward 
forcing  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  a  universal  eight- 
hour  law,  which  we  believe  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
could  befall  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  us  the  bill  is  unconstitutional,  from 
the  fact,  as  President  Roosevelt  says  in  his  message,  every  employer, 
•every  wage- worker,  must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do 
as  he  likes  with  his  property  and  his  labor  so  long  as  he  does  not 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Every  manufacturer  must  be 
allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  establishing  hours 
of  labor  and  managing  his  business  in  accordance  with  his  own  require- 
ments and  conditions  that  may  exist  in  his  own  locality.  It  would 
seem  to  us  this  in  itself  would  make  the  bill  unconstitutional,  and  our 
lawmakers  could  not  afford  to  pass  it.  The  law  as  proposed  exempts 
railroad  and  transportation  companies  and  is  therefore  class  legisla- 
tion, which  is  unconstitutional. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  manufacturers 
and  contractors  who  do  Government  work  likewise  do  private  work, 
and  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  conduct  two  branches  of  busi- 
ness separate  and  having  different  hours  for  the  regulation  of  their 
employees.  It  would  either  force  men  to  drop  one  or  the  other  of 
their  branches  or  both,  and  it  would  seem  to  us  the  ultimate  results 
will  be  that  contractors  and  manufacturers  of  goods  bought  by  the 
Government  will  be-  forced  to  serve  the  Government  only,  and  will 
necessarily  have  to  charge  very  much  higher,  and  consequently  prove 
a  very  much  greater  tax  upon  the  Government  than  as  business  is  now 
managed. 

We  beg  that  you  use  your  influence  with  your  committee  for  an 
unfavorable  report,  as  we  notice  the  bill  has  already  passed  the  House, 
practically  without  dissent. 

While  we  could  give  other  reasons  why  we  think  this  bill  should  not 
become  a  law,  we  think  these  two  reasons  are  sufficient.  Our  own 
experience  is,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  labor  at  the  present  time 
and  has  been  for  a  year  or  more.  This  is  another  reason  why  the 
hours  of  labor  should  not  be  reduced,  for  it  will  be  necessary  in  filling 
Government  contracts  to  run  two  shifts  of  men,  and  contractors  and 
manufacturers  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  men  at  busy 
seasons. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  some  consideration,  as  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  we  are  very  much  interested,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

Salem  Iron  Works, 

W.  T.  Spaugh,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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[W.  Dt  Allison  Company,  manufacturers  of  physicians'  tables,  chairs,  cabinets,  etc., 
invalid  and  reclining  chairs.] 

Indianapolis,  December  18 y  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc,,  employed  on 
Government  work,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  law,  if  passed,  would  aifect  all  manufacturers,  whether  engaged 
in  work  on  Government  contracts  or  not,  and  would  result  in  an 
increased  operating  cost  with  a  decreased  output.  a 

By  its  terms,  the  union  laborer  would  be  prohibited  from  working 
overtime,  no  matter  how  pressing  the  need  for  such  extra  service. 

Its  action  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  owner  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment  to  adjust  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor  with  his  men. " 
This  most  important  question  will  be  settled  by  an  outside  agency  and 
one  that  is  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
institution. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  scores  of  legitimate  objections  which  might 
be  brought  against  the  pernicious  measure.     We  trust  you  will  use 
your  great  influence  to  prevent  its  enactment. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  Allison  Company, 
Per  W.  D.  Allison. 


The  Henderson  Lithographing  Company, 

Cincinnati,  December  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

.  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Sib:  We  beg  you  to  oppose  the  passage  of  bill  H.  R.  3076,  now 
under  consideration,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers, 
etc.,  employed  on  Government  work,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  legal- 
ize and  establish  the  restriction  of  the  working  hours  of  an  individual 
to  eight  hours  a  day,  which  would  be  an  unwarranted  trespass  upon 
the  individual  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  artisan. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Henderson  Lithogbaphing  CompanYj 
William  R.  McComas,  Vic^-Breddent. 


[The  Johnson  Iron  Works,  Limited.    Machine,  forge,  and  pattern  shops,  and  brass 
foundry.    Shipyards  for  building,  and  repairs  to  steel  and  wooden  vessels.] 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  11^  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  am<L  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:   In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  submitted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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why  the  "eight-hour  bill,"  passed  by  the  present  House,  should  not 
become  a  law,  we  desire  to  submit  supplementary  reasons,  as  follows: 

First.  The  employment  of  a  part  of  the  usual  shop  force  on  Gov- 
ernment work  under  an  eight-hour  day  system  with  a  regular  day's 
Eay,  which  is  unavoidable,  not  only  spreads  disaffection  among  the 
ands  not  so  employed,  but  is  strongly  provocative  of  discontent 
among  these  hands  themselves  upon  return  to  a  longer  day's  work. 

Second.  The  employment  of  an  eight-hour  law  for  labor  on  Gov- 
ernment work,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  this  labor  is  concerned,  would 
increase  it  9i  per  cent  over  that  of  a  nine-hour  working  dav. 

Third.  Our  observation,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years 
in  the  employment  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  or  their  conditions  are  made  better  in  no  tangible  respect  by 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  man- 
ufacturing interest  of  the  country,  a  nine-hour  system  prevailing  in 
this  city  now  (reduced  from  ten),  but  with  ten  hours'  pay. 

Several  experiments  in  past  years  have  been  made  by  the  workmen 
here  to  compete  with  employers  under  cooperative  organization  based 
upon  short  working  hours.  In  no  instance  have  these  ventures  been 
successful,  all  of  them  having  existence  of  short  and  disastrous  dura- 
tion, with  demoralizing  effect  among  the  participants. 

As  yet,  no  desire  at  any  time  has  been  made  manifest  or  expressed 
by  our  workmen  for  less  than  a  nine-hour  day,  and  it  is  our  conviction 
that  all  that  sensible  and  conscientious  workmen  will  ask  for  or  expect 
is  provided  for  in  a  nine-hour  working  day  system. 

The  "eight-hour  bill"  can  not  become  a  law  without  resulting  in. 
widespread,  injurious  effect  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  workingmen  they  afford  employment  to. 

It  should  not  become  a  law. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Johnson  Iron  Works,  Limited, 
Lewis  Johnson,  President. 


Electric  Vehicle  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  one  or  two 
reasons  why,  in  our  judgment,  House  resolution  No.  3076,  known  as 
the  "eight-hour  bill,"  now  in  the  hands  of  your  honorable  committee, 
should  not  become  a  law. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  passage  of  this  proposed  legislation  would  be 
a  wholly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  personal  rights  of  both  employer 
and  employee,  and  that  the  proposed  law  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  in  arbitrarily  restricting  the  working  hours  of  the 
individual  and  imposing  a  penalty  upon  the  employer  ior  permitting 
the  employee  to  work  in  excess  of  a  certain  number  of  hours. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  it  is  evident  that  a  man 
working  only  a  portion  of  eight  nours  upon  Government  work  would 
necessarily  be  restricted  from  more  than  eight  hours'  work  for  the 
whole  day,  even  though  most  of  his  time  were  spent  on  private  work. 
We  understand  that  a  majority  of  all  manufacturers  handling  Govern- 
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ment  contracts  also  manufacture  for  the  open  market  and  operate  their 
plants  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  so  that  the  eight-hour  limit  would 
necessarily  embarrass  them  in  connection  with  contracts  on  an  unlim- 
ited basis. 

We  believe  that  any  law  limiting  the  earning  power  of  the  individual 
would  be  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  unconstitutional. 

It  is  evident  that  the  promotion  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  intended 
as  a  preliminary  step  toward  a  regulation  working  day  of  eight  hours 
throughout  the  country,  a  consummation  which  could  only  be  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  American  manufacturers,  whose  great  success  in 
competing  in  the  markets  of  the  world  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  allowed  to  freely  conduct  their  various  enterprises, 
establishing  hours  of  labor  according  to  their  several  requirements. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Electric  Vehicle  Compant, 
M.  J.  Budlong,  Vice-PresidewL 


[Williams  &  Winn  Co.,  manufacturers  of  novelties  in  horn  and  celluloid  good*] 

Leominster,  Mass.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  regard  to  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  desire  to  enter  our 
protest  against  its  passage  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  fact  that  Government  employees,  or  those  employed  on 
Government  work,  can  only  work  eight  hours  per  day  must  of  neces- 
sity have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  labor  otherwise  employed. 

Second.  That  being  the  case,  and  with  dissatisfied  labor,  it  places  a 
handicap  on  the  product  of  every  manufactory  by  the  proportional 
reduction  of  its  output  per  day,  its  fixed  charges  remaining  the  same. 

Third.  The  cost  of  all  goods  manufactured  under  an  eight-hour  rule 
must  of  necessity  be  increased,  with  no  commensurate  return  to  either 
manufacturer  or  consumer. 

Fourth.  More  than  one  shift  of  labor  in  our  business  has  never,  in 
our  experience,  proved  profitable. 

Fifth.  The  condition  of  labor  can  hardly  be  improved  by  the  enforced 
idleness  the  eight-hour  day  compels  them  to  work. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Williams  &  Winn  Co. 


The  Spalding  Manufacturing  Compant, 

Manufacturers  of  Athletic  Goods, 

Chicago,  December  12,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  understood  that  there  is  a  bill  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  compelling  private  concerns  doing  Govern- 
ment work  to  limit  themselves  to  an  eight-hour  day.  As  we  presume 
this  is  an  opening  wedge  for  a  universal  eight-hour  law  we  are  unal- 
terably opposed  to  it.  The  reasons  are  almost  innumerable  why  such 
a  law  is  not  desirable. 
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At  the  present  time  part  of  our  force  here  is  on  piecework.  These 
men  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  ten  hours,  ana  although  the  men 
on  job  work  might  welcome  an  eight-hour  law,  it  would  work  very 
unfairly  against  the  piece  workers.  We  believe  that  the  sentiment 
through  the  West  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 
Yours,  truly, 

Spalding  Manufacturing  Co. 


[Iron  City  Chain  Works.    James  McKay  &  Co.    Manufacturers  of  coil  and  crane 
chains.    Railroad,  dredging,  and  stud  chains  a  specialty.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  file  a  protest  to  the  bill  which  is  now  before 

^ou  known  as  House  resolution  No.  3076,  in  reference  to  the  eigjht- 
our  law.  This  we  wish  to  object  to  in  a  serious  form,  in  the  first 
place,  owing  to  our  inability  to  comply  with  its  request  for  Govern- 
ment work.  Our  shop  to-aay  operates  for  some  of  our  men  eight 
hours,  some  nine,  and  some  ten  hours,  and  it  would  be  impossible  ior 
us  to  change  the  whole  working  of  our  shop  simply  tocomplj  with  the 
Government  orders.  This  would  be  a  hardship  and,  we  think,  would 
be  unjust  to  the  manufacturer,  as  he  should  be  allowed  to  govern  and 
run  his  shop  as  he  sees  fit.  It  is  a  matter  that  we  do  not  consider 
interests  the  Government  in  any  way.  The  Government  has  a  right 
to  do  as  it  pleases  with  any  work  that  it  may  be  doing  itself,  but  it 
has  no  right  to  specify  how  its  work  shall  be  clone  by  outsiders.  We 
therefore  would  consider  it  very  uniust  to  all  manufacturers  con- 
cerned if  a  law  of  this  kind  was  passea,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  it 
would  not  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  bidders  for  and 
to  increase  the  cost  of  all  Government  work  very  materially,  as  those 
who  would  bid  on  Government  work  would  have  to  change  the  run- 
ning of  their  entire  works,  which  would  make  it  so  expensive  that  the 
Government  would  practically  have  to  pay  for  the  additional  expense, 
and  many  manufacturers  would  absolutely  refuse  to  do  this,  prefer- 
ring not  to  do  the  work  at  all. 

We  therefore  ask  your  honor  to  do  what  you  can  to  have  this  bill 
killed,  and  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully,  James  McKay  &  Co., 

Per  Robt.  J.  McKay. 


[The  Budolph  Wurlitzer  Company,  importers,  manufacturers,  and  wholesale  dealers 
in  musical  instruments,  pianos,  organs.] 

Cincinnati,  December  IS,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  H.  R. 
3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc. 

We  supply  the  Government  with  a  great  many  musical  instruments 
that  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
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U8  to  accept  any  more  contracts,  or  even  bid  on  the  work,  if  this  bill 
becomes  a  law.  The  goods  we  manufacture  the  workmen  work  from 
nine  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  coun- 
tries it  would  be  a  great  hardship  at  the  present  time  to  nave  the 
working  hours  reduced  to  eight  hours  a  day. 

The  contracts  in  our  line  that  we  are  getting  from  the  Government 
are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  factory  busy,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
impossible,  in  competition  with  open  market,  to  run  a  factory  on  any 
such  basis. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

The  Rudolph  Wurijtzer  Company, 
Howard  E.  Wurutzeb,  President. 


Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company, 

Clinton,  Mich.,  December  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
^  Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  bill  3076,  rela- 
tive to  hours  of  labor  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
work  done  for  the  United  States.  We  have  before  expressed  our 
opinion  of  this  measure,  giving  the  reason  why,  in  our  opinion,  said 
bill  should  not  become  a  law.     Some  of  these  reasons  are  as  follows: 

We,  as  do  probably  all  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  in  the  United 
States,  operate  our  plant  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  We  could 
not  handle  contracts  on  a  limited  hour  basis  in  conjunction  with  our 
regular  line  of  work,  and  consequently  we  would  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  doing  any  Government  work.  We  would  not  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  we  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  for  working 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  and  should  the  bill  become  a  law  we 
we  would  simply  cease  bidding  on  Government  contracts.  We  have 
just  completed  a  contract  of  considerable  amount  and,  although  we 
began  work  immediately  on  being  awarded  the  contract,  we  were 
obliged  to  work  our  force,  not  only  the  usual  ten  hours,  but  until  9 
p.  m.  four  nights  in  the  week;  ana  even  then  we  barely  escaped  a 
large  penalty,  because  the  time  given  for  delivery  was  very  snort 
Had  we  been  compelled  to  work  but  eight  hours  it  would  have  been 
simply  impossible  to  complete  the  job  as  required.  More  than  that, 
we  could  not  separate  Government  work  so  as  to  enable  those  employed 
on  such  work  to  stop  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  hours  while  the 
balance  of  our  operatives  run  tne  full  ten  hours.  Nor  could  we  run 
two  shifts,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  enongh  men  for  one.  Of 
course,  a  mill  employed  entirely  upon  Government  work  might  be  able 
to  obey  such  a  law,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
for  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  price  asked  would  be  the  same  on 
ttje  eight-hour  law  as  it  would  be  if  the  usual  custom  prevailed. 

We  can  not  see  one  good  reason  why  the  bill  should  become  a  law 
It  is  not  asked  for  except  by  a  small  proportion  of  workingmen 
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Organized  labor  does  not  represent  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  bill  has 
been  pressed  to  its  present  status  wholly  by  this  class.  If  left  to  a 
popular  vote  of  the  workingmen  at  large,  we  believe  it  would  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  It  is  uncalled  for;  it  is  class  legislation,  for  it 
excepts  transportation  companies;  it  is  impracticable,  and  it  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company. 


[Weir  &  Craig  Manufacturing  Company.  Plumbers',  steam  and  gas  fitters'  supplies. 
Packing  and  ice-bouse  machinery,  steam  pumps  and  air  compressors.  All  agree- 
ments subject  to  strikes,  accidents,  or  other  causes  beyond  our  control.] 

Chicago,  December  0, 1908. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  understand  that  a  bill  is  to  be  considered  by 
your  committee  which  provides  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  serv- 
ice of  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the  use  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  eight  hours  daily. 

In  our  opinion  this  bill  will  work  hardship,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  many  manufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  make 
a  variety  of  staple  and  special  goods,  part  of  which  may  be  required 
on  Government  work.  It  would  certainly  be  a  serious  disadvantage 
if  we  have  to  employ  men  working  on  these  goods  for  eight  hours 
daily,  while  the  remainder  of  our  employees  work  for  nine  hours, 
and  we  believe  it  would  utterly  demoralize  our  organization.  Under 
such  a  system  the  cost  of  Government  work  will  necessarily  increase, 
whoever  may  do  it,  and  increase  more  than  by  the  mere  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
divide  the  labor  on  goods  intended  for  the  Government  from  that  of 
goods  for  the  open  market,  and  should  we  adopt  an  eight-hour  day 
we  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  other  manufacturers  operating 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  law  will  bear  hard  on  certain  manufacturers 
and  contractors,  and  even  if  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  it 
is  class  legislation. 

For  these  reasons  we  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  your  influence 
with  your  committee  to  report  unfavorably  on  this  bill. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  of  this  communi- 
cation and  for  your  kind  attention. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Weir  &  Craig  Manufacturing  Company, 
E.  W.  Young. 

S.  Doc.  141 46 
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[The  Atchison  Saddlery  Company,  manufacturers  of  saddlery,  buggy  harness,  and 
riding  saddles  a  specialty.  Full  line  of  saddlery  hardware,  robes,  blankets,  fly 
nets.    Special  attention  given  to  mail  orders.] 

Atchison,  Kans.,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  understand  that  you  have  under  consideration 
House  resolution  3076,  relative  to  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per 
diem  to  be  permitted  on  manufactured  articles  to  be  furnished  under 
the  Government  contract,  would  say  in  reference  thereto  that  we  trust 
this  will  be  thoroughly  considered  by  your  committee  before  making 
a  report  to  the  Senate  for  action.  There  is  considerable  more  to  this 
than  might,  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
manufacturer  we  consider  that  there  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  a 
law  of  this  kind  should  not  be  enacted.  It  would  practically  revolu- 
tionize the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  regardless  of 
what  class  of  labor  is  required  for  different  products  to  be  furnished; 
also  regardless  of  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  of  different 
kinds  of  labor. 

While  on  some  kinds  of  work  eight  hours  a  day,  or  even  less,  might 
be  all  that  was  practical  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  in  other  classes  of 
labor,  the  same  being  light  or  of  a  different  nature,  a  person  might 
without  injury  to  health  or  on  account  of  other  conditions  be  able  to 
work  more  hours  per  day. 

There  could  only,  in  our  opinion,  one  just  law  be  passed  regulating 
the  hours  of  labor.  You  would  have  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of 
labor,  and  what  was  required  of  each  individual. 

This  would  be  unpractical  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  an  endless 
matter  to  ascertain  focts  relative  thereto.  In  other  words,  short  hours 
might  be  absolutely  necessary  for  certain  kinds  of  labor,  whereas  in 
other  instances  it  might  not  be,  and  the  matter  of  numbers  of  hours 
of  labor  for  individuals  depends  greatly  on  each  individual  and  their 
constitution. 

Second.  We  believe  that  it  will  restrict  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try to  a  very  great  extent  and  eventually  prove  a  very  serious  matter 
as  regards  export  business;  also  seriously  affect  the  manufacturing  of 
products  for  home  consumption. 

The  policy  of  organized  labor  as  practiced  to-day  is  to  restrict  the 
education  of  youths,  young  men,  ana  women  in  the  different  lines  of 
manufacturing,  restricting  manufacturers  to  a  certain  number  of 
apprentices  in  each  department,  thus  in  time  lessening  the  number  of 
skilled  laborers,  and  this  with  reduced  hours  would  handicap  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  a  great  extent  and  be  a  serious 
matter. 

Third.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  cause  a  number  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  discontinue  making  any  bids  for  Government  work  and  thus 
increase  the  price  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  for 
any  manufactured  articles  they  wish  to  place  a  contract  for,  which 
would  mean  that  much  additional  expense  to  the  people  or  taxpayers, 
and  it  would  not  be  a  small  matter  either.  No  factory  could  afford 
two  systems  for  different  classes  of  work — that  is,  a  certain  number 
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of  hoars  for  laborers  on  Government  work  and  a  certain  number  of 
hoars  for  laborers  on  other  work. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Atchison  Saddlery  Company, 
Per  Henry  Diegel,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[Hood  Furnace  and  Supply  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  "Cheerful  Home 
Improved,"  "Cottage  Home,"  and  <7Our  Home"  heaters.  Single  valve  registers 
ana  register  box  combined.] 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to  find  help 
enough  to  do  our  work  in  eight  hours,  and  if  we  could  it  would  mean 
an  increased  outlay  for  shoproom  and  machinery,  which  would  have 
(with  our  present  plant)  to  be  idle  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 

While  we  do  no  Government  work,  if  the  contemplated  eight-hour 
law  should  pass  it  makes  the  Government  a  deadly  competitor  of  manu- 
facturers in  general,  and  combinations  are  making  it  hard  enough  now. 
An  eight-hour  law  would  only  stimulate  making  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  workingman's  worst  foe, 
the  saloon. 

Yours,  truly, 

Hood  Furnace  and  Supply  Company. 

The  committee  thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m., 
•Hjourned. 


The  following  letters  have  been  received  by  the  committee 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  and  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee are  printed  as  a  part  of  said  hearings: 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association, 

Baltimore,  December  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  attitude  of  this 
association  upon  proposed  legislation  in  the  past  similar  to  House  bill 
now  pending  before  your  committee  proposing  to  regulate  the  work- 
ing hours  per  day  on  all  materials  furnished,  or  work  done  for  the 
Federal  Government,  By  resolution  and  by  representation  before  the 
House  committee,  we  have  pursued  a  consistent  and  uniform  course 
of  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure,  because  we  believe 
it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government,  an  unfair 
imposition  of  conditions  upon  Government  contractors  as  against 
industries  not  seeking  Government  contracts,  and  finally  an  effort  to 
use  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  to  force  upon  the  indus- 
trial establishments  of  the  country  generally  a  working  day  of  certain 
length. 

Our  committee  on  manufactures  would  gladly  visit  you,  but  presume 
their  views  are  fairly  expressed  in  the  various  resolutions  that  have 
come  to  you,  and  in  the  many  fair  and,  to  us,  conclusive  expressions 
and  newspaper  reports  of  the  statements  of  others  who  have  appeared 
before  you  in  opposition  to  this  measure.  The  largest  manufacturers 
of  the  country  have,  we  understand,  argued  how  it  would  injure  their 
interests,  and  the  multitude  of  concerns  represented  by  sucn  associa- 
tions as  ours  would  suffer  alike  with  them,  but  from  a  financial  stand- 
point can  not  be  so  ably  represented  by  counsel. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  L.  Jackson,  President. 
C.  H.  Forrest,  Secretary. 


[Kensington  Lodge,  No.  217,  International  Association  of  Machinists.] 

Philadelphia,  December  18,  1902. 
To  Chairman  op  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Sib  :  At  a  regular  stated  meeting  of  Kensington  Lodge,  No.  217, 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  held  on  December  16,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whereas  we  have  heard  with  indignation  of  the  statements  made 

before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  by  J.  Harry 

Mull,  assistant  manager  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company,  to  the 

effect  that  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
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had  disarranged  the  machinery  on  the  transport  Thomas  and  the  battle 
ship  Alabama;  and 

"  Whereas  such  statements,  if  permitted  to  go  uncontradicted,  are 
likely  to  lead  to  a  serious  misapprehension  as  to  the  objects  and 
methods  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists :  Therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Kensington  Lodge,  No.  217,  L  A.  of  M.,  call  upon 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  recall  Mr.  Mull  to 
the  stand  and  demand  of  him  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  all  he 
knows  with  respect  to  any  disarrangement  of  machinery  on  the  trans- 
port Thomas  or  the  battle  ship  Alabama,  alleged  to  have  been  done 
by  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  And  be 
it  further 

"Resoloed,  That  the  secretary  of  this  body  be  instructed  to  forward 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  at  once  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  with  a  request  for  immediate  action 
on  the  lines  indicated ;  also  send  copies  to  the  press  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Machinists'  Journal." 

[seal.]  Wm.  Wallace, 

Recording  Secretary  Kensington  Lodge,  No.  217,  I.  A.  of  M. 


[The  J.  &  H.  Clasgens  Company,  manufacturers  of  woolen  and  merino  yarn.] 

New  Richmond,  Ohio,  December  19, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sie:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  to 
enter  our  protest  against  its  passage.  We  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  work  in  mill  on  material  for  Govern- 
ment contracts  from  regular  work.  The  law  would  allow  only  such 
mills  contracting  who  operate  eight  hours  per  day,  and  would  conse- 
quently limit  competition  and  materially  increase  the  cost  of  supplies 
to  the  different  departments  of  the  Governn^ent  Government  con- 
tracts usually  contain  penalties  for  nondelivery  within  specified  time, 
and  if  the  proposed  law  is  passed  it  would  not  permit  the  contractor 
of  working  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  to  make  up  delays,  even  if 
the  delays  were  caused  by  matters  entirely  beyond  his  control. 

We  aak  you  to  give  this  your  consideration  and  to  vote  against  the 
passage  of  House  resolution  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  labor,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  J.  &  H.  Clasgens  Company. 


[S.  F.  and  A.  F.  Miller  &  Co.,  makers  of  summer  clothing.] 

Baltimore,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  As  employers  of  some  100  skilled  workmen  under  our 
own  roof  and  indirectly  employing  two  to  three  hundred  more  through 
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subcontractors,  we  desire  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  House 
resolution  3076,  and  the  concurrent  legislation  it  may  provoke  relating 
to  a  universal  eight-hour  law.  We  have  canvassed  our  employees,  of 
whom  we  have  two  sets  of  skilled  workmen,  one  at  present  working 
nine  and  the  other  ten  hours  a  day.  Without  exception,  we  find  that 
the  hours  are  quite  satisfactory  and  a  universal  eight-hour  law  not 
desired.  Our  men  working  nine  hours  per  day  are  paid  by  the  day, 
working  five  and  a  half  davs  or  forty-nine  hours  per  week.  Those 
working  ten  hours  are  working  by  the  piece,  making  fifty-four  and  a 
half  hours  per  week.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  this  particular 
line,  we  would  not  find  it  possible  to  work  a  double  shift  of  men,  and 
our  experience  with  overtime  is  that  the  work  is  not  as  uniform  or  as 
satisfactory  as  when  we  are  working  the  regular  hours. 

The  question  of  cost  of  labor  and  wages  would  have  to  be  regulated, 
and  we  undoubtedly  feel  that  a  universal  eight-hour  labor  day  would 
cause  hardship  in  a  great  majority  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  country.  The  one  point  about  this  proposed  law  is 
that  we  feel  it  is  un-American  and  against  the  spirit  of  American 
progress— would  be  an  attempt  to  trespass  upon  the  individual  rights  of 
both  workmen  and  manufacturer;  and  it  is  a  question  with  which  the 
Government  should  not  interfere,  but  rather  allow  the  manufacturer 
and  his  workmen  to  work  out  the  problem,  as  is  now  being  done,  to  a 
successful  solution. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  note  an  interview  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Mosely,  the  English  labor  leader,  and  while  you  probably  have  seen 
this,  it  affects  tne  present  bill  to  such  an  extent  that  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  inclose  same  herewith.  Thanking  you  for  your  time  and 
attention,  we  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  F.  &  A.  F.  Miller  &  Co. 


LABOR  NOTES — NEW  YORK — DRAWBACKS    IN    ENGLISH    MANUFACTURING 

METHODS. 

Alfred  Mosely,  the  English  labor  leader,  speaking  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
said:  tfOne  of  the  chief  reasons  for  England's  backwardness  in  manu- 
factures, as  compared  with  the  United  States,  was  the  indisposition  of 
the  English  manufacturer  to  make  full  use  of  the  intelligence  of  his 
workmen.  When  the  English  workman  comes  to  the  master  with  a 
suggestion  the  master  is  very  likely  to  say  to  him, '  Who's  running  this 
business;  are  you  or  am  Ir  I  find  it  is  very  different  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  workmen,  in  nearly  all  instances,  are  encouraged  to 
give  their  employers  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  their  best 
thought  and  find  reward  and  preferment  for  so  doing. " 

The  English  manufacturers,  Mr.  Mosely  said,  had  been  too  prone  to 
keep  old  machinery  and  sweat  the  workingmen  so  long  as  they  were 
able  to  produce  an  article  at  a  price  which  would  give  them  a  fair  mar- 
gin of  profit.  Mr.  Mosely  declared  himself  in  favor  of  unions,  if 
properly  run.  He  believed  that  every  man  ought  to  be  free  to  sell 
his  labor  where  he  pleased.  On  the  question  of  hours  of  labor,  Mr. 
Mosely  said  he  thought  there  would  have  to  be  an  international  under- 
standing. It  would  be  useless,  he  said,  for  the  United  States  to  adopt 
an  eight-hour  day  if  Germans  stuck  to  the  ten-hour  day.    The  labor 
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unions,  he  said,  should  now  recognize  that  the  United  States  was  manu- 
facturing for  the  world,  not  for  the  United  States  alone,  and  that 
therefore  conditions  outside  must  receive  some  consideration. 


[Bradley  &  Hubbard  Manufacturing  Company,  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  andirons, 
fenders,  fire  sets,  etc.,  iron  and  brass  railings  and  grille  work,  art  metal  goods.] 

Mebiden,  Conn.,  December  IS \  1908. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Referring  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate  committee, 
known  as  the  "  eight-hour  bill,"  we  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
briefly  our  views,  as  it  may  apply  to  our  business.  We  are  manufac- 
turers of  a  general  line  of  metal  goods,  including  gas  fixtures  and 
electric-light  fixtures,  and  have  occasion  to  submit  propositions  for 
Government  work,  either  direct  or  through  subcontractors.  As  our 
regular  working  day  is  ten  hours,  if  this  bill  should  pass  it  seems  to 
us  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  our  submitting  any  proposals  for  Gov- 
ernment work,  as  it  would  oe  impossible  for  us  to  employ  one  man  or 
twenty  in  our  gas  and  electric  fixture  department  upon  Government 
work,  saying  to  them  that  they  must  work  only  eight  hours  on  that  and 
then  find  something  else  for  them  to  do  the  other  two  hours,  if  our  fac- 
tory was  running  ten  hours  at  that  time,  as  no  manufacturing  establish- 
ment can  foe  run  successfully  with  orders  on  which  we  are  obliged  to 
restrict  the  time  to  eight  tours'  per  day  when  every  branch  of  our 
factory  might  be  running  ten  hours  per  day.  It  seems  to  us  this  bill, 
if  it  passes,  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  employees  as  well 
as  employers,  who  are  manufacturers  of  a  miscellaneous  line  of  goods 
and  occasionally  do  Government  work.  It  may  be  all  right  for  an 
establishment  where  nothing  is  done  but  Government  work.  If  the 
bill  is  passed  we  hope  it  win  be  so  modified  that  where  Government 
work  is  being  done  in  connection  with  other  work  it  may  not  be 
restricted  to  eight  hours'  labor  for  a  day's  work.  We  might  receive 
an  order  from  the  Government  for  chandeliers,  brackets,  or  other 
goods  in  that  line  which  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  make  up  special 
entire — parts  niay  have  already  been  made  under  ten  hours'  per  day 
labor.  There  are  a  great  many  complications  that  would  arise  in  a 
business  like  ours  to  prevent  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 
Yours,  truly, 

Bradley  &  Hubbard  Mfg.  Co., 
C.  F.  Linsley,  Secretary. 


[Crockett  &  Crockett,  wholesale  dealers  in  oak,  pine,  cypress  piles,  and  wood.    Oak, 
pine,  cypress,  poplar,  and  ash  lumber  cut  to  order.] 

Norfolk,  Va.,  December  20, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   We,  as  manufacturers  and  contractors,  respectfully 
request  that  you  will  consider  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  limiting  hours  of  daily 
labor  and  making  its  violation  a  penal  offense. 
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You  can  not  but  readily  see  that  if  such  a  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will 
work  untold  hardships  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  and 
other  States.  It  will  practically  shut  us  out  from  bidding  on  any 
Government  work  for  the  following  reasons:  Our  business  is  not 
exclusively  with  the  Government  and  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 

Sive  permanent  employment  to  two  shifts  of  men,  which  a  longer  day 
:ian  eight  hours  would  necessitate  and  an  emergency  would  require. 
In  filling  contracts  of  very  Limited  time,  as  Government  contracts 
usually  are,  it  will  be  very  expensive  if  not  impossible  to  secure  two 
shifts  of  efficient  workmen,  for  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  experienced  men.  Therefore  we  would  be  forced 
to  accept  the  services  of  transient,  inefficient  workmen,  and  both  parties 
to  the  contract  would  suffer. 

Secondly,  the  laborer  who  works  by  the  hour  would  increase  his 
wages  by  a  longer  day,  the  value  of  which  he  would  more  appreciate 
and  use  to  better  advantage  in  self -improvement  than  the  unemployed 
time  made  compulsory.  We  believe  tne  independent  workman  should 
be  protected  by  the  law  in  his  inherent  rights,  which  are  so  vitally 
necessary  to  his  happiness  and  well-being,  instead  of  manacling  and 
exposing  him  to  the  opprobrium  of  labor  unions. 

Thirdly.  The  Government  will  be  practically  confined  to  a  few  com- 
binations or  even  to  a  single  consolidation  for  its  material  and  will  be 
compelled  to  abide  by  their  dictation  of  price  and  quality.  The  indi- 
vidual manufacturer  or  small  corporation  would  be  submerged  into  a 
sub  contractor,  and  the  independent  workman  coerced  into  the  labor 
union. 

The  law  which  signifies  justice  and  would  be  partial,  which  advocates 
protection  and  would  be  the  despoiler,  which  intends  virtue  and  yet 
would  be  criminal,  should  not  be  allowed  to  stain  our  statute  books, 
when  it  is  so  evidently  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and 
threatens  such  inevitable  consequences.  It  is  not  expedient  to  legalize 
the  vices  of  human  nature  and  establish  a  precedent  in  class  legislation 
that  will  work  positive  and  unending  injury. 

Trusting  that  you  will  use  every  influence  and  effort  possible  to 
defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question,  and  thanking  you  for  your 
consideration  of  the  above,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Crockett  &  Crockett, 
Per  W.  C.  McCloud. 


[Gurney  Refrigerator  Company,  Limited.    Manufacturers  Gurney  patent  refriger- 
ator, La  Belle  and  Imperial  refrigerators.] 

Fond  dtj  Lac,  Wis.,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
^  Dear  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  3076, 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  on  all  Government  contracts.  As  manu- 
facturers of  this  State  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  this  bill,  as  we 
believe  it  is  only  a  step  toward  compulsory  eight-hour  labor  day, 
which  in  our  territory  is  not  in  our  opinion  the  proper  thing  for  us  as 
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manufacturers,  nor  is  it  called  or  asked  for  by  our  employees.  Our 
factory  is  run  very  largely  on  the  piecework  plan  and  the  men  are 
not  only  desirous  of  working  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  but  are 
glad  for  us  to  give  them  extra  work  as  they  feel  that  they  are  able  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day  and  receive  full  benefit  of  their 
ability  to  work  under  our  present  system.  If  this  bill  passes  the 
Government  will  be  unable  to  buy  at  the  ruling  market  prices,  as  no 
factory  can  run  on  both  an  eight-hour  and  ten-hour  system,  and  none 
will  be  willing  to  give  up  their  entire  factory  to  Government  work 
which  can  only  be  a  temporary  contract. 
Yours,  truly, 

Gurnet  Refrigerator  Company. 


[The  Lunkenheimer  Company,  manufacturers  of  superior  brass  and  iron  steam 
specialties,  and  engineering  appliances.] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  19, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  drown  to  the  fact  that  H.  R.  3076, 
limiting1  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  is  now  up  for  con- 
sideration before  your  committee.  As  manufacturers  employing  over 
six  hundred  men,  would  state  that  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  any  such  legislation,  and  we  give  you  herewith  some  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  we  have  taken  this  stand: 

First.  We  handle  a  great  deal  of  Government  work?  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  we  would  have  to  drop  a  large  portion  of  it  if  the  above  law 
should  pass.  The  reason  for  tnis  is  because  if  we  were  compelled  to 
work  but  eight  hours  on  Government  work  it  would  conflict  with  the 
regular  running  time  of  our  shops,  and  we  would  be  put  at  such  a  dis- 
advantage that  we  are  certain  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  give  up  the 
Government  end  of  our  work  rather  than  sacrifice  the  commercial  end 
of  the  business. 

Second.  We  must  always  insist  upon  conducting  our  business  accord- 
ing to  our  own  ideas,  and  the  hours  of  labor  and  compensation  for 
labor  will  always  vary  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the  manu- 
facturer is  situated;  consequently  we  hold  that  it  is  a  transgression  of 
individual  rights  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  limit  either  the 
employer  or  the  employed  in  the  way  it  is  proposed  by  the  operation 
of  the  above  law. 

Third.  Speaking  from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  not  possible  to 
run  a  manufacturing  establishment  on  two  different  schedules  of  work- 
ing time.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  in  many  classes  of  work  it 
requires  but  a  slight  portion  of  the  time  of  an  operative  to  do  his  par- 
ticular part  of  the  work,  and  so  it  passes  on  through  the  shop.  The 
same  operator  may  be  employed  partly  on  commercial  work  and  partly 
on  Government  work,  and  where  we  are  working  ten  hours  a  day  on 
commercial  work,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  know  just  where  to 
draw  the  line  so  as  to  limit  him  in  his  operations  on  the  Government 
work. 

Fourth.  It  is  simply  out  of  the  question  in  our  business  to  try  and 
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run  our  shops  with  two  shifts  of  men.  The  work  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter, in  most  cases,  that  the  second  shift  could  never  take  up  the 
operations  where  the  first  shift  had  left  off. 

Fifth.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  should  put  Any 
restriction  upon  the  right  of  the  individual  to  labor  for  any  particular 
period  he  may  see  fit,  providing  the  occupation  is  not  dangerous  or 
the  labor  such  as  would  be  likely  to'undermine  his  health.  The  work 
conducted  in  our  shop  is  not  of  a  dangerous  kind,  nor  is  it  calculated 
to  impair  the  health  of  our  employees;  consequently  our  men  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  work  ten  hours  per  day,  and  in  support  of  this 
statement  would  say  that  we  have  been  in  business  for  almost  half  a 
century  and  have  in  our  employ  to-day  some  men  who  have  been  with 
us  for  over  thirty  years. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  which  we  could  state  why  we  believe 
this  law  should  not  be  passed,  and  in  conclusion  would  state  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  whole  affair  is  being  worked  up  simply  to  be  used  as 
a  wedge  to  secure  a  uniform  eight-hour  day  throughout  the  United 
States.  Should  this  ever  take  place,  we  are  inclinea  to  think  that  our 
commercial  supremacy  will  be  at  an  end  and  the  position  that  we  are 
now  occupying  in  the  foreign  markets  will  be  lost.  We  trust  that  we 
have  made  ourselves  perfectly  plain,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  not  carry. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  will  have  some  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Lunkenheimer  Company, 
Sam.  L.  Moyer,  Secretary. 


[F.  E.  Wells  and  Son,  manufacturers  of  stocks  and  dies  for  threading  pipe.] 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  December  £09 1909. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sir:  We  hope  you  will  report  unfavorably  on  the  bill  which 
provides  that  all  goods  contracted  for  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  only  by  those  people  who  are  employed  not  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day.  If  this  bill  should  pass  it  would  prevent  us  from  bid- 
dine  for  tools  we  make,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
witn  these  conditions.  Furthermore,  while,  on  general  principles,  we 
would  favor  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work,  we  do  not  believe  fliat  it  is 
possible  to  bring  it  about  at  this  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  E.  Welm  &  Son. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  Deoember  19, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  £.  MoComas, 

United  States  Senate. 
Jir  Dear  Senator:  For  your  consideration  I  send  the  inclosed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  S.  Q/oay. 
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W.  T.  Smith  &  Son,  Incorporated, 

Textile  Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  December  18, 1902. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  ^  e  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  bill  H.  R.  3076, 
known  as  the  "eight-hour  bill."  We  ask  you  to  use  your  influence 
for  the  defeat  of  this  bill  for  many  reasons.  We  are  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  securing  ordinary  labor  to  make  our  class  of  goods, 
not  to  mention  our  inability  to  gjet  the  skilled  labor.  We  are  working 
under  the  ten-hour  system,  and  if  the  eight-hour-a-day  law  were  inaug- 
urated it  would  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  necessitate  the 
enlarging  of  our  plant,  at  a  considerable  expense,  without  further 
returns  for  capital  invested.  We  admit  that  this  law  before  the 
Senate  does  not  affect  us  directly  at  this  time,  yet  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning for  labor  leaders  to  force  private  incorporate  concerns  eventually 
into  the  eigbt-hour-a-day  law. 

Our  goods  are  luxuries,  and  we  have  had  unprecedented  prosperity 
the  past  few  years,  and  anything  done  in  this  direction  will  hurt  the 
trade  the  first  of  any  others. 

Your  cooperation  in  the  defeat  of  this  measure  will  be  appreciated 
by  us  and  our  brother  manufacturers. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  T.  Smith  &  Son,  Incorporated, 
W.  K.  Smith,  Treasurer. 


Stinbon  Brothers,  Carpet  Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  note  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a.  resolution,  No.  3076,  calling  for  an  eight-hour  law  on  Government 
contracts,  and  that  the  same  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 
We  would  suggest  that  this  question  of  an  eight-hour  law  would  simply 
be  an  entering  wedge  on  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations  to  force 
the  private  manufacturers  into  line.  At  present  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  sufficient  competent  men  to  run  one  shift  of  ten  hours, 
and  we  are  continually  having  machinery  idle  owing  to  this  scarcity  of 
help.  You  will  readily  see  that  this  resolution  means  a  curtailment  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  produce.  ^  We  therefore  respectfully 
protest  against  the  passage  of  sucn  resolution. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Stinson  Brothers. 


[8.  Keighley  Metal  Ceiling  and  Manufacturing  Company,  architectural  sheet  metal 
work,  cornices,  Bky lights,  ventilators,  etc] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  beg  to  address  you  and  ask  you  that  you  use 
your  influence  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  House  resolution  3076, 
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entitled  "A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  any  Ter- 
ritory or  the  District  of  Columbia,  thereby  securing  better  products, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

In  asking  your  opposition  to  this  bill,  we  believe  that  we  are  acting 
for  the  best  interests  of  both  employee  and  employer.  We  have 
found  from  long  experience  that  the  less  legislation  we  have  which 
interferes  between  employer  and  employee  the  better  it  is  for  both 
parties. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  passage  of  this  resolution  is  asked  for  by 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  exac- 
tions which  such  representatives  have  been  making  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  ordinary  manufacturing  business  has  become  burdensome 
and  oppressive.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  parties  only  represent 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  labor,  viz,  8  per  cent,  we  do 
not  think  that  their  wishes  should  be  respected  on  a  point  which 
involves  such  tyranny  in  all  lines  of  manufacturing. 

One  feature  which  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  in  this  bill  is 
that  it  prevents  the  use  of  stocks  on  hand,  which  fill  Government 
requirements  in  every  respect,  excepting  in  the  fact  that  labor  has 
been  occupied  more  than  eight  consecutive  hours  per  day  in  its  pro- 
duction; in  other  words,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  terms  of  this 
bill  it  would  be  necessary  for  any  manufacturer  receiving  a  Govern- 
ment contract  to  proceed  to  make  the  material  required  by  a  separate 
set  of  employees,  who  only  operate  the  specified  number  of  hours  per 
day.  This  involves  complications  and  delays  in  business  which  should 
not  be  required,  and  which  we  think  is  not  the  concern  of  either  the 
Government  or  any  other  purchaser  buying  goods  in  the  open  market 

Further,  in  the  present  era  of  prosperity  in  which  we  aie  living  the 
supply  of  skilled  labor  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  sufficient  men  to  operate  to  produce  what  is  required  in 
the  present  number  of  hours  which  we  are  working,  and  their  ability 
to  produce  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  whatever  amount  their 
working  hours  are  curtailed,  and  while  it  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  prices  of  labor,  it  would  at  the  same  time  result 
in  an  appreciation  in  the  product  of  labor,  which  we  think  the  present 
conditions  do  not  at  all  justify. 

Please  use  your  influence  against  such  legislation,  and  you  may  ever 
command  our  best  services  and  wishes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  Keighley  Metal  Ceiling  and  Mfg.  Co., 
Per  S.  Keighley,  President. 


[Pittsburgh,  Crushed  Steel  Company,  Limited,  patentees  and  sole  manufacturers  of 
crushed  steel,  diamond  steel  emery  and  rouge,  for  rapid  polishing,  rubbing, 
grinding  and  sawing  of  granite,  marble,  stone,  onyx,  brick,  glass,  metal,  etc] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  As  the  House  bill  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour 
bill,  is  before  the  Senate  now,  we  wish  to  ask  your  cooperation  in  oppos- 
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ing  this  bill.  The  law  as  proposed  is  one  that  benefits  organized  labor, 
who  only  represent  a  small  proportion  of  the  workingmen,  and  is  not 
asked  or  required  by  a  large  percentage  of  those  not  affiliated  with 
labor  organizations.  It  puts  a  contractor  at  the  mercy  of  any  unprin- 
cipled party,  who  would  be  compelled  to  suffer  complaints  which  are 
unfounded. 

The  law  such  as  is  proposed  would  give  the  blackmailer  an  opportunity 
of  using  his  baneful  influence  in  that  direction. 

A  great  many  laboring  men  are  very  willing  to  work  overtime 
occasionally,  where  they  are  paid  for  that  time,  but  this  bill  prevents 
them  doing  so.  Hoping  the  above  will  receive  your  consideration,  we 
remain, 

Yours,  truly, 

Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Company,  Limited, 
M.  M.  Kann,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[James  McNeil  &  Brother  Company,  riveted  steel  pipe,  heavy  plate  and  machine 

work  of  all  kinds.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  the  bill  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
which  employees  on  Government  work  shall  be  employed  per  day  is 
now  before  the  Senate  committee,  and  that  this  bill  will  soon  be  ready 
to  send  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

As  employers  of  labor  in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  last  thirty-eight  years  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  our  time  to 
this  subject,  and  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill  and  for  two  reasons  particularly. 

First.  That  at  present  Government  contracts  are  hard  to  fill  on 
account  of  the  restrictions  now  in  force,  and  if  this  eight-hour  day 
bill  is  passed  it  means  that  many  manufacturers  will  make  no  effort  to 
get  Government  work.  We  can  not  possibly  cany  on  part  of  our 
work  on  the  eight-hour  day  basis  and  the  balance  of  our  work  on  the 
nine-hour  day  basis.  Labor  troubles  are  bad  enough  at  present  with- 
out having  to  make  such  a  discrimination  as  the  bill  will  make. 

Second.  It  will  be  poor  policy  to  make  any  Government  restric- 
tions on  the  number  of  hours  a  man  shall  work.  It  will  make  an 
opening  for  labor  organizations  which  will  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  mean  an  eight-hour  day  in  all  lines  of  manu- 
facture and  will  lead  to  an  endless  number  of  strikes,  which  the  manu- 
facturer, in  his  ordinary  business,  will  have  to  overcome  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  long  day's  labor  of  foreign  countries. 

We  hope  you  will  give  this  your  careful  consideration  and  oblige, 
Yours,  truly, 

James  McNeil  &  Brother  Company, 
Per  Thos.  McNeil,  III,  General  Manager. 
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[Brandy wine  Summit  Kaolin  and   Feld  Spar  Company,  miners  and  shippers  of 

finely  prepared  feldspars.] 

Brandy  wine  Summit,  Pa.,  December  15  >  190%. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

Washington,)  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  notice  a  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  has  passed  the  House  limit- 
ing a  day's  work  to  eight  hours.  We  also  see  by  newspaper  clippings 
inclosed  that  a  similar  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  Ohio. 
The  bill  in  question  would  certainly  share  the  same  fate  if  passed,  but 
we  trust  you  will  have  it  killed  in  the  Senate  and  avoid  tpe  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  suit  at  law.  A  free  workman  has  a  perfect  right  to 
work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  if  he  chooses,  and  an  employer  has 
the  same  right  to  have  a  man  work  ten  or  twelve  hours.  If  such  a 
law  must  be  passed  let  it  include  train  hands  on  railroads,  and  every- 
one; don't  make  class  legislation  in  any  case.  Some  of  the  freight 
men  here  work  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  two  days  and  then  lay  off  one, 
and  are  glad  to  do  it,  because  they  get  well  paid.  In  the  interest  of 
employers  and  workmen  do  stop  this  continual  meddling  with  labor 
and  capital,  driving  them  farther  and  farther  apart  instead  of  getting 
them  together. 

very  truly,  Edward  Worth. 


[Kimball,  Tyler  &  Co.,  cooperage,  Baltimore,  Md.] 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  H.  B.  No.  3076,  restricting  all  Gov- 
ernment contract  work  to  an  eight-hour  day,  will  shortly  come  before 
the  Senate,  and,  firmly  believing  that  such  an  enactment  will  eventu- 
ally work  hardship  to  the  workingman  and  the  manufacturer  alike,  we 
respectfully  ask  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  defeat  the 
measure. 

From  among  the  many  reasons  for  our  request  we  beg  to  submit  the 
following: 

This  Law  is  unconstitutional,  preventing  the  large  proportion  of 
workingmen  who  do  "piecework"  from  taking  advantage  of  times 
of  demand  to  make  provision  for  dull  periods,  old  age,  or  a  "  rainy 
day." 

Also,  in  certain  classes  of  work  there  are  stages  in  which  it  can  not 
be  left  without  loss  or  danger,  and  workmen,  denied  the  right  of  work- 
ing long  enough  to  bring  their  construction  to  a  point  where  it  might 
be  safely  left,  would  in  many  cases  have  to  lose  irom  three  hours  to 
half  a  day,  entailing  a  loss  to  them  of  such  a  portion  of  their  capital 
(time)  as  they  could  not  afford  and  would  be  justified  in  resenting. 

This  law  enforces  idleness,  putting  those  who  prefer  to  work  out  of 
the  shop  and  in  the  company  of  the  continually  shiftless,  who  prefer 
the  street  corner  and  brothel  to  the  rewards  of  diligence  and  the  com- 
forts of  home.  However  the  time  thus  gained(f)  should  be  used,  we 
know  how  it  is. 

This  law  works  harm  to  the  manufacturer  by  cutting  down  the  pro- 
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daction  of  his  plant  one-fifth,  while  the  operating  expense  remains  the 
same* 

How  can  present  contracts  be  filled  on  time  if  the  time  of  labor  is  cut 
down  by  more  than  one  day  out  of  every  week?  There  are  times  when 
plants  must  be  shut  down — for  cleaning  boilers,  repairs  to  machinery, 
etc. — and  this,  with  a  holiday  and  its  attendant  evils  every  few  weeks, 
makes  enough  lost  time. 

In  addition  to  laying  open  the  Government  contractor  to  a  hundred 
petty  annoyances  and  possibly  serious  loss,  and  putting  the  Govern- 
ment itself  to  greater  expense  in  procuring  necessary  supplies,  this  law 
is  a  menace  to  every  .manufacturer  in  a  manufacturing  country.  To 
the  freedom  with*  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  allowed  to  cope 
with  the  widely  varying  conditions  that  exist  in  the  different  parts  of 
our  vast  land  and  the  inherently  great  diversity  of  detail  of  her  many 
productions  is  largely  due  the  commercial  supremacy  which  she  now 
enjoys,  and  we  ask  vou,  sir,  to  oppose  any  ana  every  effort  to  cramp 
and  fetter  that  freeaom. 

Let  this  law  pass,  and  our  manufacturing  interests  will  be  throttled, 
our  thrifty  workingmen  robbed  of  incentive,  and  an  entering  wedge 
forced  under  the  pillar  of  our  national  liberty. 
Very  respectfully, 

Kimball,  Tyler  &  Co. 


[The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  makers  of  rubber  goods.] 

Akron,  Ohio, 

Deceinler  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sib:  A  bill  is  pending  before  the  Senate  which  limits  the 
hours  of  service  of  all  laborers  employed  on  Government  work  to  eight 
hours,  and  the  committee  of  which  you  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
are  now  hearing  the  views  of  parties  in  interest,  judging  from  reports 
in  the  newspapers.  This  being  so,  we  desire  to  express  our  views  on 
the  pending  bill  and  to  say  that  we  consider  the  bill  wrong  in  funda- 
mental principle,  impracticable  viewed  from  an  operating  standpoint, 
and  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country  as  affecting 
all  people  and  all  classes.  We  have  been  privileged  to  bid  on  some 
Government  work  and  to  obtain  same,  but  the  present  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  make  it  impossible  for  this  company  to  bid  on  any  of 
the  work  that  the  Government  might  offer.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will,  in  our  humble  judgment,  make  conditions  similar  to  those 
existing  in  Great  Britain,  ana  which  have  in  past  years  largely  para- 
lyzed the  commercial  conditions  of  that  country  and  seriously  intef  ered 
with  its  progress. 

Tours,  respectfully,    m 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
By  F.  A.  Seiberling,  General  Manager. 
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[Bliss  &  Laughlin,  Incorporated,  manufacturers  of  turned  shafting.] 

Harvey,  III.,  December  16 \  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  your  committee,  and  beg  that  you  report  unfavorably  on 
same  for  the  following  reasons: 

Firstly.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  under  the  same  to  supply  the 
Government  with  any  material  manufactured  by  us,  and  the  same 
would  apply  to  every  other  manufacturer  in  our  line  in  the  country, 
except  at  a  large  advance  over  regular  priee  for  same. 

Secondly.  It  would  work  a  great  hardship  upon  any  contractor  in 
case  of  an  accident  to  any  part  of  his  machinery  that  he  could  not  get 
repairs  nor  effect  repairs  except  at  extraordinary  expense.  The 
writer  has  in  mind  an  instance  which  once  occurred  where  a  Govern- 
ment dredge  met  with  an  accident  in  the  breaking  of  a  shaft,  and  had 
this  law  been  in  force  then,  instead  of  repairing  that  dredge  by  a  day 
and  a  night  run  it  would  have  taken  four  working  days  to  have  per- 
fected the  repairs,  which  would  have  been  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
Government,  or  if  a  contractor  an  unreasonable  expense  to  him. 

Thirdly.  It  deprives  workingmen,  who  are  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  earn  all  the  money  that  they  can,  from  doing  so  and  pre- 
vents them  from  being  employed  by  employers  who  would  be  willing 
to  give  them  the  extra  labor. 

Fourthly.  Such  a  law  would  not  be  just  and  equitable,  as  it  would 
be  passed  in  the  interest  of  a  small  portion  of  the  workingmen  of  this 
country,  and  no  benefit  to  anjr  employer  of  labor,  and  work  a  hard- 
ship to  a  greater  number  than  it  would  benefit. 
Yours,  truly, 

Bliss  &  Laughlin,  Incorporated. 


[Chain  Belt  Company,  manufacturers  of  detachable  chain  belt,  sprocket  wheels, 
elevating  and  conveying  appliances.] 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Relating  to  the  eight-hour-day  bill,  H.  R.  3076,  for  many 
reasons  we  think  it  unwise  to  pass  such  bill. 

First.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  restrict  our  labor  to  eight  hours  and 
meet  competition  either  in  America  or  abroad. 

Second.  We  often  have  to  work  overtime,  which  would  defeat  our 
products  being  used  by  the  United  States* Government. 

Third.  Our  hands  are  anxious  to  work  overtime  to  considerable 
extent  to  get  the  extra  pay. 

Fourth.  This  law  would  make  it  a  criminal  offense  if  we  worked 
overtime. 
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Fifth.  The  law  is  partial,  allowing  railroad  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers to  work  extra  hours,  but  makes  it  a  penal  offense  for  us. 

There  are  other  potent  reasons,  and  we  trust  you  will  find  it  entirely 
within  your  judgment  to  oppose  it. 
I  ours,  very  truly, 

Chain  Belt  Company, 

G  W.  Lev  alley,  President. 


[Jas.  H.  Baker  Manufacturing  Company,  drop  forgings,  duplicate  bending,  special 

forging,  etc.  J 

Ptttsbubg,  Pa.,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  While  we  are  not  at  the  present  time  manufacturers  of 
anything  for  the  Government,  we  wish  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as 
against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  House  resolution  3076,  now 
before  your  honorable  body.  The  unfavorable  effect  which  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  bill  will  undoubtedly  have,  through  the  fact  that  our 
neighbors  have  Government  business,  and  that  it  will  obstruct  or 
unquestionably  interfere  with  the  working  hours  of  a  part  of  their 
men,  therefore  disturbing  the  routine  and  good  order  of  not  only  their 
establishment,  but  ours. 

We  don't  feel  that  it  is  fair  or  just  to  the  thousands  of  other  work- 
men opposed  to  the  eight-hour  movement  in  our  vicinity  that  our 
Government  should  in  the  slightest  degree  discriminate  against  them 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with  matters  which  concern  only  their  employer 
and  themselves. 

To  us  it  seems  like  an  unwarranted  trespass,  which  can  only  end  in 
disaster  or  in  such  a  condition  as  now  obtains  in  England. 

We  have  found  (after  an  experience  of  thirty  years)  that  workmen 
are  willing  to  work  overtime  occasionally,  and  some  of  the  establish- 
ments of  which  the  writer  is  a  stockholder,  employing  some  hundreds 
of  men,  find  that  they  are  willing  to  do  so;  in  fact,  For  the  last  year, 
have  been  working  until  9  o'clock  every  other  night,  with  no  evil  effect 
and  apparently  no  desire  on  their  part  to  change  from  this  order  of 
things. 

We  respectfully  refer  this  matter  to  your  consideration  with  the 
hope  that  every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  prevent  a  passage  of  this 
eight-hour  bill,  which  we  consider  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  at  large,  the  employer  of  labor,  and  particularly  the  work- 
man himself. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jas.  H.  Bakes  Manufacturing  Company, 
H.  W.  Armstrong,  JPresident. 

S.  Doc  141 ±7 
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[Schofield,  Mason  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  carpets.] 

Philadelphia,  Decemher  16,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  most  respectfully  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  We  do  not  think  the  mass  of 
the  working  people,  either  skilled  or  laborers,  want  the  bill  passed. 
A  comparatively  few  labor  agitators  are  pushing  it,  and  by  loud  talk 
and  intimidation  endeavoring  to  compel  tne  others  to  join  them,  but, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  without  much  effect.  If  the  bill  becomes 
a  law  no  manufacturer  of  carpets  could  legally  compete  for  Govern- 
ment contracts.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so  without  putting  the 
entire  mill  on  fortv-eight  hours'  time  instead  of  sixty  per  week  with- 
out demoralizing  the  other  help.  It  would  also  mean  a  reduction  in 
output  of  20  per  cent,  thus  making  the  plant  worth  20  per  cent  less, 
which  would  be  ruinous  to  many  manufacturers;  and  if  wages  advanced 
proportionately,  as  they  doubtless  would  for  a  time  at  least,  the  cost 
would  be  advanced  one-fifth,  which,  with  the  reduced  output  would 
be  an  unendurable  hardship  to  manufacturers  and  a  very  serious 
matter  for  consumers,  who  must,  of  course,  pay  the  increased  tost, 
both  of  labor  and  lessened  production.  It  would  doubtless  seriously 
handicap  our  growing  export  trade  and  revolutionize  most  hurtfully 
the  manufacturing  business,  even  for  the  home  market,  for  higher 
prices  mean  smaller  demands,  and  increased  labor  cost  arbitrarily  (not 
to  say  artificially)  brought  about  would  probably  be  a  deathblow  to  our 
hope  of  widening  foreign  markets  until  changed  conditions  forced  a 
readjustment,  and  labor,  like  price  of  its  products,  is  untrammeled. 
We  do  not  think  even  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
regulate  the  price  of  labor  more  than  other  commodities,  which  the 
arbitrary  regulation  of  the  work  hours  would  surely  do. 
i  ours,  truly, 

Schofield,  Mason  &  Co. 


[The  Hinde  <fe  Dauch  Paper  Company,  paper  makers;  corrugated  paper  specialties.] 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  December  15, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  J5.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  H.  R.  3076.  In  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  manufacturing  establishments  gener- 
ally, and  those  we  are  connected  with  especially,  it  is  hard  to  get  suf- 
ficient competent  men  to  run  one  shift  ten  hours?  let  alone  thinking  of 
trying  to  secure  enough  help  to  run  two  shifts  eight  hours. 

Our  workmen  are  very  willing  to  assist  in  times  of  necessity  by 
working  overtime,  and,  considering  the  light  work  which  has  to  be 

Serf  ormed  in  a  majority  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  latter 
ay  incident  to  the  many  labor-saving  devices,  the  work  is  not  nearly 
so  laborious  as  formerly;  again,  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  as 
exhibited  in  American  workmen  puts  them  in  an  easy  position  to 
cooperate  for  the  best  interests  of  their  employer,  blowing  that  the 
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welfare  of  the  institution  they  are  employed  by  is  their  own  direct 
profit. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  such  an  arbitrary  rule  would  work  a  great 
hardship,  not  only  on  the  manufacturer,  but  as  well  on  those  employed 
by  him.  The  writer  has  passed  through  all  stages  of  employee  and 
employer,  and  feels  that  tne  great  success  of  American  manufacturers 
is  due  to  the  sympathetic  feeling  existing  between  the  employee  and 
his  employer,  ana  therefore  we  feel  that  the  eight-hour  law  is  not  a 
necessity,  and  we  are  therefore  constrained  to  enter  our  protest 
against  it. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  cooperation  in  defeating  this  meas- 
ure, we  beg  to  remain, 


Yours,  sincerely, 


The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company, 
Jas.  J.  Hinde,  President. 


Sandusky  Automobile  Company, 
Samdwky,  Ohio,  December  15, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  H.  R.  3076.  In 
the  present  prosperous  condition  of  manufacturing  establishments 
generally,  and  those  we  are  connected  with  especially,  it  is  hard  to 
get  sufficient  competent  men  to  run  one  shift  ten  hours,  let  alone 
thinking  of  trying  to  secure  enough  help  to  run  two  shifts  eight  hours. 
Our  workmen  are  very  willing,  in  times  of  necessity,  to  assist  by 
working  overtime,  and,  considering  the  light  work  which  has  to  be 

Serformed  in  a  majority  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  latter 
ay,  incident  to  the  many  labor-saving  devices,  the  work  is  not  nearly 
so  laborious  as  formerly;  again,  the  nigh  standard  of  intelligence  as 
exhibited  in  American  workmen  puts  them  in  an  easy  position  to 
cooperate  for  the  best  interests  of  their  employer,  knowing  that  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  they  are  employed  by  is  their  own  direct 
profit. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  such  an  arbitrary  rule  would  work  a  great 
hardship,  not  only  on  the  manufacturer,  but  as  well  on  those  who  are 
employed  by  him.  The  writer  has  passed  through  all  stages  of 
employee  and  employer,  and  feels  that  the  great  success  of  American 
manufacturers  is  due  to  the  sympathic  feeling  existing  between  the 
employee  and  his  employer,  and  therefore  we  feel  that  the  eight-hour 
law  is  not  a  necessity,  and  we  are  therefore  constrained  to  enter  our 
protest  against  it. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  cooperation  in  defeating  this 
measure,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Sandusky  Automobile  Company, 
Jas.  J.  Hinde,  President. 
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[Charles  K.  Fox,  maker  of  shoes.] 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  regret  that  such  a  measure  as  H.  R.  bill  3076  should  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  law,  and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  it  to  become  such.  Manufacturers  outside  of 
Government  employment  can  certainly  not  keep  up  with  this  pace.  We 
can  not  find  suffici&it  skilled  operatives  under  trie  ten-hour  arrange- 
ment to  accomplish  the  work  we  now  require,  and  it  would  be  an 
unquestioned  hardship  for  any  to  have  their  wages  cut  to  conform  to 
the  eight-hour  regulation,  and  employees  in  this  section  do  not  desire 
it.  They  want  all  the  employment  they  can  get  for  nine  and  one-half 
or  ten  hours,  and  are  looking  for  more  wages  instead  of  shorter  hours. 
Shoe  manufacturers  could  not  take  orders  for  the  Government  under 
the  proposed  regulation. 

Kespectfully,  yours,  Chas.  K.  Fox. 


[Office  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Producers'  Association,  manufacturers  of  Peach 

Bottom  roofing  slate.] 

Delta,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  The  House  bill  relating  to  labor  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  materials  used  by  the  United  States  Government  offers  such 
menace  to  our  interests  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  protest  against  its 
passage  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The  large  portion  of  our  quarries 
are  situated  in  Maryland;  hence  we  ask  that  you  may  take  such  steps 
as  are  possible  to  protect  us.  The  enactment  of  the  law  requiring 
materials  sold  to  the  Government  to  be  manufactured  on  an  eight-hour 
day  basis  will  not  only  close  to  us  a  large  and  profitable  field,  which 
we  have  for  some  time  enjoyed,  but  our  employees  will  not  accept  the 
necessary  reduction  in  working  hours.  They  are  well  and  satisfactorily 
paid  by  the  hour.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  work  two 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each;  nor  can  we  separate  the  Government  mate- 
rials from  those  we  supply  other  trade.  Our  product  can  not  be  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market.  It  is  the  recognized  standard  slate  specified 
by  the  different  departmental  bureaus,  and  we  have  given  the  Govern- 
ment's needs  preference  over  all  others.  We  shall  suffer  severely 
through  the  enactment  of  that  law. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Peaoh  Bottom  Slate  Producers'  Association. 
H.  A.  H. 
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The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 

East  Pittdmrg,  Pa.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  3076, 
which  we  believe  is  now  under  advisement  by  your  committee,  and 
which  limits  the  working  day  in  establishments  engaged  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  eight  hours. 

We  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  following  reasons  why  this 
resolution  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  law: 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  manufacturer,  a  part  of  whose  busi- 
ness consists  of  Government  contracts,  to  profitably  carry  on  his 
regular  business  in  competition  with  other  concerns  not  engaged  in 
Government  work,  and  who  therefore  are  not  handicapped  by  any 
restriction  as  to  their  hours  of  operation.  In  other  words,  if  such  a 
law  were  in  existence,  Government  work  could  not  be  undertaken  and 
carried  out  in  any  establishment,  in  conjunction  with  other  business, 
without  more  or  less  disrupting  the  latter. 

Such  a  law  would  not  only  work  to  the  harm  of  the  manufacturer, 
but  would  also  entail  considerable  hardship  to  his  employees,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  their  daily  wage  would  be  proportionately  less  than  if 
the  number  of  hours  were,  say,  nine  or  ten  per  working  day. 

We  believe  that  any  law  making  it  impossible  for  a  manufacturing 
concern  and  its  employees  to  extend,  by  common  consent,  the  length 
of  the  working  day  over  eight  hours  to  meet  the  ordinary  exigencies 
of  business  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  employees. 

There  are  many  processes  of  manufacture  which^  with  a  working 
day  that  is  not  so  limited,  can  be  commenced  and  finished  within  such 
day,  but  could  not  be  done  within  a  day  of  eight  hours,  such  restric- 
tion involving  probably  much  loss  and  inconvenience. 

We  trust  that  in  view  of  the  above  facts  you  will  use  your  influence 
to  defeat  a  bill  that  is  obviously  impracticable  and,  we  believe,  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Yours,  truly, 

The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 
E.  E.  Keller,  Vice-President. 


[Saginaw  and  Manistee  Lumber  Company,  manufacturers  of  Arizona  soft-pine  lum- 
ber, timber,  box  ghooks,  and  lath.] 

Williams,  Ariz.,  December  12, 1902. 

Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Referring  to  House  resolution  3076,  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  consider  it  unwise  to  leg- 
islate favorably  for  this  bill.  Every  manufacturer  should  be  free  to 
establish  the  hours  that  should  govern  the  operations  of  his  mill  or 
factory.  Conditions  vary  so  in  different  localities,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  operate  with  any  degree  of  profit  on  a  daily  eight-hour  basis. 
Our  men  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  ten-hour  day,  and  they  are 
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better  satisfied,  than  they  would  be  working  on  the  basis  of  eight-hour 
days.  We  find  difficulty  in  securing  men  running  ten  hours  per  day 
and  keep  up  with  our  orders,  and  on  an  eight-hour  basis  we  would 
require  two  shifts,  and  competent  labor  necessary  for  two  shifts  can 
not  be  obtained;  and  even  though  the  labor  could  he  obtained  for  two 
shifts,  there  would  be  seasons  when  one  shift  would  be  all  that  would 
be  required  and  we  would  be  obliged  to  lay  off  one  crew,  which  would 
be  a  great  hardship  to  the  men  and  their  families,  whereas,  working 
ten-hour  days  the  term  of  service  goes  on  quite  uninterruptedly. 

Trusting  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  report  the  bill  unfavorably, 
we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  Saginaw  and  Manistee  Lumber  Co., 

Wm.  F.  Dermont,  Manager. 


[Paul  Whitin  Manufacturing  Company.    Rockdale  Mill.    Incorporated  1870.] 

Nobthbbidge,  Mass.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  It  has  recently  been  called  to  my  attention  that  a  bill 
(H.  R.  3076)  has  passed  the  House  and  will  shortly  appear  before  the 
senate.  This  bill  is  to  the  effect  that  no  contract  may  be  made  with 
the  United  States  by  any  concern  that  will  allow  the  contracting  con- 
cern to  employ  any  laborer  or  mechanic  over  eight  hours  a  day.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  so  directly  opposed  to  all  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  it  should  have  been  killed  in  the 
House.  If  this  measure  becomes  a  law  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  be 
very  detrimental  to  all  manufacturers  that  have  dealings  with  the 
Government,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  put  the  Government  in  a 
position  where  it  will  have  to  pay  more  for  goods  that  may  be 
required  than  private  individuals,  Personally,  I  should  refuse  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  work 
my  employees  eight  hours  on  a  Government  contract  and  at  the  same 
time  employ  the  balance  of  my  employees  fifty-eight  hours,  which  is 
the  legal  time  for  this  State.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  manufacture 
goods  cheaply  and  at  a  profit  that  a  manufacturer  should  have  a  com- 

Earativelv  free  hand,  and  to  say  to  him  that  he  can  only  work  eight 
ours  a  day  on  a  Government  contract  when  he  and  all  of  his  competi- 
tors are  running  fifty -eight  hours  on  similar  goods  would  prejudice  him 
against  accepting  a  contract  from  the  Government,  and  the  Government 
would  be  seriously  hampered  in  obtaining  necessary  supplies,  particu- 
larly so  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency.  The  above  objections  might 
possibly  be  answered  by  saying  that  the  manufacturer  could  work  two 
shifts  of  operatives  eight  hours  each.  In  this  State  this  would  be 
impossible,  as  all  textile  industries  employing  women  and  minors  are 
not  allowed  to  work  them  after  10  o'clock  at  night  and  before  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  even  if  it  were  not  for  the  law  the  scarcity  of 
labor  would  prevent  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  most  fortunately  situa- 
ted concerns  from  obtaining  a  double  shift  of  operatives.  No  manufac- 
turer himself  makes  all  of  the  articles  which  are  used  in  the  making 
of  the  complete  fabric,  and  the  eight-hour  law  would  open  up  an  end- 
less cause  for  litigation  and  trouble  to  the  party  selling  the  finished 
goods*    In  obtaining  that  part  which  he  did  not  make  himself,  he 
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might  honestly  think  he  was  complying  with  the  law,  when,  in  fact, 
the  party  selling  such  product  might  have  emploved  operatives  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  the  eight  hours,  and  thus  lay  the  original 
contractor  or  manufacturer  liable.  I  can  see  almost  endless  causes  for 
trouble,  and  can  see  no  good  results.  The  bill  has  evidently  been 
framed  and  introduced  solely  in  the  interests  of  labor  organizations 
and  is  most  distinctively  class  legislation,  which,  although  possibly 
constitutional,  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Personally  speaking  from  an  experience  of  twenty-nine  years 
as  a  manufacturer,  1  would  say  that  if  the  proposed  bill  becomes  a 
law  I  should  most  certainly  decline  a  Government  contract  if  offered. 
I  trust  that  you  will  give  this  bill  your  careful  consideration  and  that 
you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  use  your  influence  to  defeat  it.  I 
remain, 

Yours,  truly, 

H.  T.  Whttin. 

F.  S.  Berry. 


Chickasaw  Cooperage  Company, 

Memphis,  Term.,  December  IB,  1902. 
Hon.  L,  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  noticed  that  the  House  has  passed  a  bill  (No. 
8076),  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill, 
and  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  same,  as  we  are  sure  that  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  bill  and  the  conditions  that  exist  that  they 
will  warrant  the  Senate  in  turning  it  down.  In  the  first  place,  the 
law  undoubtedly  would  be  unconstitutional.  It  will  work  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  farming  class,  who  only  have  about  six  months  that 
they  can  do  certain  work  on  account  of  the  weather.  In  our  business 
we  get  our  timber  during  the  summer.  From  the  first  of  November 
untfi  the  first  of  April  the  woods  are  full  of  water  and  the  roads  so 
bad  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  our  men  to  operate.  All  of  the 
cooperage  material  which  is  produced  is  produced  during  the  time 
which  intervenes,  and  in  order  to  get  out  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last 
during  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  work  from  daylight  to  dark  while 
the  weather  is  good.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years  it  has  been 
impossible  to  secure  enough  men  to  do  this  work.  If  they  are  restricted 
to  eight  hours  it  would  not  be  possible  to  work  two  shifts  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated,  and  the  country  would  then  be  short  of  the  neces- 
sary material  out  of  which  to  make  the  cooperage.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  lumber  industries.  Therefore  it  would  be  an  absolute 
impossibility  for  the  Government  to  secure  any  article  made  of  wood 
where  the  labor  engaged  in  making  the  article  would  not  be  compelled 
to  work  over  eightnours  per  day. 

Our  factories  nere  and  at  New  Orleans  have  been  worked  with  a 
short  crew  ten  hours  per  day  and  frequently  two  hours  at  night,  not 
because  we  wanted  to  work  at  night  but  because  we  did  not  have  enough 
men  and  could  not  secure  them  to  run  the  machinery  now  in  operation. 
If  we  had  attempted  to  run  two  shifts  we  could  not  have  done  it.  We 
have  wanted  to  put  in  more  machinery,  but  can  not  secure  the  men  to 
run  it.     If  the  law  is  passed  we  could  not  do  any  work  for  the  Gov- 
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eminent,  because  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  keep  the  work 
separate,  nor  could  any  of  the  other  manufacturers  of  wooden  prod- 
ucts do  so.  No  factory  which  did  Government  work  and  operated 
their  men  on  an  eight- hour  basis  could  compete  with  one  which  did 
no  Government  work.  Most  of  our  men  would  like  to  work  longer 
hours  than  they  do.  The  passage  of  the  law  would  work  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  a  workman  who  desired  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  lav 
up  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  It 
would  make  a  workman  nothing  but  a  machine  and  a  slave. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Walker  L.  Wellford, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Nagle  Engine  and  Boiler  Works, 

Erie,  Pa.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Corrwnittee  on  Education  amd  Labor, 

Washington*  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  give  you  several  reasons  why,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  should  not  pass. 

First.  It  is  an  interference  with  the  right  of  every  American  citizen 
to  labor  as  many  hours  as  he  may  agree  upon  with  nis  employer. 

Second.  It  is  compelling  the  great  farming  community,  who  average 
probably  more  than  ten  hours'  labor  per  day,  to  pay  Government 
employees,  or  laborers  and  mechanics  who  work  on  Government  work, 
a  day's  wages  for  eight  hours'  work. 

Third.  As  far  as  Government  work  is  concerned,  it  virtually  confis- 
cates 20  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers,  laborers,  and  mechanics' 
assets,  or  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  make  up  to  them  in 
higher  pay  what  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  them. 

Fourth.  It  is  pernicious  meddling  with  business,  and  particularly  the 
manufacturing  interest  of  the  country. 

Fifth.  It  is  pandering  to  the  communistic  element  of  the  country, 
and  will  result  only  in  harm  to  the  entire  country,  and  will  not  secure 
better  products  to  the  Government. 
I  ours,  truly, 

Nagle  Engine  and  Boiler  Works. 


[The  Geiser  Manufacturing  Company.  Road  locomotives,  portable  engines,  thrash- 
ers, clover  hullers,  stationary  engines  and  boilers,  steam  sawmills,  the  "Boss1' 
weigher.] 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  County,  Pa., 

December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  Lewis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  I  desire  to  enter  on  behalf  of  this  company 

my  most  solemn  protest  against  H.  R.  No.  3076,  with  which  you  are 

quite  familiar.    The  proposed  bill  is  only  another  evidence  of  the 

unreasonableness  and  exacting  demands  of  the  labor  agitators  of  this 
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country,  who  seeui  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  menace 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation.  This  bill  is  only  designed  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  more  exacting  and  pernicious  legislation  upjon  the 
same  lines,  and  to  make  more  defiant  and  intolerable  the  officials  of 
the  labor  unions  in  this  country. 

This  establishment,  along  with  many  others  in  the  United  States,  as 
you  no  doubt  know,  is  invading  all  Europe  with  the  product  of  our 
factories,  giving  steady  employment  to  our  men,  and  good  wages. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  price  obtainable  for  American  goods 
in  foreign  markets,  and,  with  the  increased  cost  of  material,  we  are 
already  confronted  with  a  most  serious  problem.  If  our  national 
legislators  intend  to  burden  the  American  manufacturer  with  additional 
restrictive  legislation  and  place  them  to  a  disadvantage  like  that  con- 
templated in  the  above  bill,  I  apprehend  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  many  of  the  skilled  mechanics  in  this  country  will  be  working 
on  shorter  time  than  eight  hours. 

I  confidently  believe  that  in  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and 
mechanic  it  were  better  if  this  bill  had  never  even  been  seriously 
considered. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Geiser  Manufacturing  Co., 
D.  M.  Good,  Jr.,  President. 


The  Brainerd,  Shaler  &  Hall  Quarry  Company, 

Connecticut  Brown  Stone, 
Portland^  Conn.,  December  15, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  State  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  We  observe  that  a  bill  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill, 
(House  resolution  No.  3076)  is  now  before  your  committee,  and  we 
desire  to  enter  our  most  earnest  protest  against  the  passage  of  that  bill 
or  an^  other  legislation  of  a  similar  character. 

This  company  produces  brownstone  that  is  used  at  times  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  constructing  post-office  and  custom- 
house buildings,  breakwaters,  and  other  work  where  they  need  stone. 
Our  stone  can  only  be  produced  from  April  1  to  November  1.  The 
climate  will  not  permit  quarrying  operations  in  the  winter.  During 
the  winter  seasons  our  forces  are  largely  reduced,  and  work  at  strip- 
ping rock  and  cleaning  up  the  quarry.  Their  daily  hours  are  from 
seven,  and  one-half  to  eight  and  one-half  during  the  winter.  In  the 
eight  months  of  quarrying  season,  from  April  1  to  November  1.  our 
men  are  employed  ten  hours  per  day  for  five  days  per  week,  ana  five 
hours  on  Saturday.  They  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  time  they 
work.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  work  ten  hours 
per  day  in  the  summer  season,  as  the  entire  product  of  the  year  must 
oe  quarried  during  eight  months,  and  owing  to  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  business  it  can  not  be  successfully  carried  on  during  the  night 
time,  so  that  eight-hour  shifts  are  impossible.  Our  men  understand 
the  situation,  are  paid  good  wages,  and  are  satisfied.  This  condition 
we  will  not  chauge,  even  if  we  have  to  withdraw  as  a  competitor  for 
Government  work. 

We  wish  to  state  our  position  plainly:  If  this  so-called  eight-hour 
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bill  becomes  a  law,  then  this  company  will  decline  to  sell  its  product 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law  is  an  injustice  and  injury  to  the 
stockholders  of  this  corporation,  and  an  injury  and  injustice  to  its 
employees.  It  will  remove  an  old  and  reliable  concern  from  competi- 
tion for  Government  work.  In  fact,  the  passage  of  such  a  measure 
has  the  effect  of  placing  an  embargo  on  the  product  of  this  company 
for  all  United  States  Government  work. 

The  bill  above  referred  to  ought  not  to  pass,  and  we  respectfully 
ask  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  defeat  it. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Brainerd,  Shaler  &  Hall  Quarry  Company, 
By  Frederick  DePeyster,  General  Manager. 


[Phillips  &  Buttorff  Manufacturing  Company.  Stoves,  ranges,  hollow  ware;  plain, 
stamped,  and  japanned  tinware;  mantels  and  grates,  queens  ware,  house  furnish- 
ings, lamp  goods,  and  toys.] 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Se7iate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  our  pres- 
ident, Mr.  H.  W.  Buttorff,  has  to-day  written  Senators  Bate  and  Car- 
mack,  from  Tennessee,  as  per  letters  attached. 

We  assure  you  that  we  snail  greatly  appreciate  anything  which  you 
may  do  toward  the  furtherance  of  our  cause,  and  that  we  shall  eagerly 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate  any  consideration  shown  us 
in  this  connection. 
Yours,  truly, 

Phillips  &  Buttorff  Manufacturing  Company, 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Secretary. 


December  15, 1902. 
Hon.  E.  W.  Carmack,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  quite  an  insidious  bill  in  the  shape  of  a  requisition  that  all  work 
on  Government  contracts  must  be  done  by  labor  employed  only  eight 
hours  per  day;  and  this  sugar-coated  measure  will  nave  such  a- wide- 
spread influence  that  I  am  constrained  to  utter  my  protest,  hoping,  in 
giving  my  reasons  for  so  doing,  I  may  drop  some  hints  which  may 
strike  responsive  chords  in  your  breast  that  may  rouse  you  (as  you 
have  been  roused  heretofore),  and  with  burning  eloquence  you  will 
melt  away  the  sham  and  show  to  the  timeservers  that  the  measure 
referred  to  is  a  disguised  assassin  in  the  form  of  the  worst  kind  of 
class  legislation. 

Like  protective  tariffs,  this  enaction  would  levy  ultimate  taxation 
upon  the  most  abused,  downtrodden  class  of  inhabitants  in  all  these 
United  States. 

Follow  my  reasoning:  You  can't  hurt  the  manufacturer.    He  has, 
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we  will  say,  $250,000  invested  in  machinery,  tools,  plant,  etc.  He 
adds  to  his  investment  $100,000  for  labor,  $50,000  for  material,  and  to 
the  cost  of  the  product,  $150,000,  he  adds  the  percentage  to  cover 
fixed  charges  on  machinery,  etc.,  to  make  prime  cost.  We'll  say 
this  is  10  per  cent,  or  $15,000  on  $150,000. 

Reduce  the  productive  capacity  20  per  cent  (from  ten  hours  to  eight) 
and  you  have  increased  your  percentage  for  fixed  charges  25  per  cent 
(from  10  per  cent  to  12i  per  cent);  and  the  manufacturer  does  not  pay 
it.  Who  does?  The  agriculturist,  who  constitutes  90  per  cent  of  the 
body  of  consumers. 

In  return  for  the  privilege  accorded  him  of  paying  more  for  his 
goods  in  order  that  the  "laboring  man"  may  work  only  four  hours 
before  dinner  and  only  four  hours  after  dinner,  do  you  shorten  his 
(the  farmer's)  hours? 

Will  this  cnange  enable  him  the  better  to  begin  breaking  ground  at 
8  a.  m.  instead  of  5  a.  m.  and  knock  off  at  12  m.,  resuming  the  occu- 
pation at  1  p.  m.  and  getting  his  mule  and  plow  into  the  barn  and 
cared  for,  so  the  f armernimself  can  resort  to  the  neighboring  groggery 
at  5  p.m.? 

As  I  write  this  1  live  over  again  the  days  spent  on  the  old  farm, 
where  the  father  and  the  mother  and  the  children  over  10  years  of  age 
began  to  stir  by  candlelight,  the  father  to  bring  wood  and  water,  the 
mother  to  build  fire  and  fry  hog  meat  and  corn  meal,  and  the  boy  to 
hitch  up,  so  that,  breakfast  eaten,  the  mule  might  work  in  harness,  as 
it  were,  with  the  first  gleam  of  daylight  as  it  proceeded  down  the  fur- 
rows of  the  cornfield,  and  quitting  time  came  just  in  time  to  unhitch 
by  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  because  the  mother  could  not  spare 
the  only  lamp,  which  was  doing  duty  in  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  supper 
might  be  consumed  before  aching  limbs  demanded  that  the  bed  be 
sought. 

What  relief  have  you  for  those  who  draw  from  mother  earth  the 

I)roducts  of  nature,  that  feed,  clothe,  and  adorn  the  family  of  the 
aboring  man,  who  has  been  legislated  into  electric-lit  homes,  with 
water  convenient  at  the  faucet,  and  hucksters  calling  at  the  door? 

Remember  your  childhood  days,  Senator,  and  the  people  from 
whence  you  spring. 

Remember,  curtailed  product,  whether  by  the  order  of  the  trust- 
created  czar  or  by  short-sighted  legislation,  means  the  increase  of  tax; 
and  remember,  'tis  the  people  that  pay  the  tax. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  W.  BUTTORFF, 

Pi%e»ident  Phillips  dk  Buttorff  Manufacturing  Company. 


December  15, 1902. 
Senator  W.  B.  Bate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  learned  to-day,  to  my  gpeat  surprise,  of  the  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  a  bill  so  freighted  with  evil  to  the  class  whose 
interests  you  so  zealously  guard  that  1  hasten  to  write  personally  to 
you,  fearing  that  its  import  has  been  so  veneered  that  even  one  so 
watchful  as  yourself  has  failed  to  discern  that  it  was  a  "whited 
sepulcher." 

1  refer  to  the  "eight-hour  bill,"  providing  that  any  work  furnished 
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the  Government  under  contract  be  produced  by  labor  working  not 
exceeding  eight  hours  per  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  into  a  class  by  themselves  those  contractors 
who  produce  Government  work  alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  subdivide  systems  so  that  one  contractor  can 
work  partially  under  eight-hour  regulations  and  partially  under  other 
systems. 

The  purport  of  the  bill  is  to  enter  an  opening  wedge  through  which 
ultimately  an  eight-hour  day  is  legalized  and  all  manufacturers  and 
contractors  forced  to  conform. 

When  this  is  done  in  our  case,  for  instance,  the  product  of  our 
$500,000  plant  will  be  reduced  just  20  per  cent  (from  ten  hours  to 
eight  hours).  Our  finished  product  costs  us  now  approximately 
$300,000  for  labor  and  material;  6  per  cent  on  plant  equals  $80,000,  or 
10  per  cent. 

To  reduce  time  of  labor  from  ten  hours  to  eight  would  cut  product 
down  20  per  cent,  to  $240,000  at  most,  and  the  fixed  charges  would 
thus  become  12fr  instead  of  10  percent,  an  advance  of  25  per  cent. 

Is  it  the  hope  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill  that  this  difference  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  manufacturer? 

Does  the  importer  pay  the  protective  tariff  ? 

You  know  to  the  contrary — 

'Tis  the  man  at  the  plow  who  needs  the  stove,  the  wash  pot,  the 
dogiron. 

'xis  the  man  who  starts  to  work  at  the  dawn  of  day,  as  did  my  father 
in  his  childhood  days. 

Tis  the  man  who  breaks  ground,  plants,  hoes,  and  harvests,  with 
the  aid  of  wife  and  every  child  who  can  toddle,  from  daylight  to  dark, 
whose  only  limit  as  to  time  is  that  imposed  by  the  old  adage  which 
enjoins  him  to  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

'Tis  the  man  whose  reward  is  not  so  much  per  hour,  but  so  much 

Eer  "life,"  and  who  is  paid  in  the  currency  of  hog,  hominy,  and 
omespun. 

The  autocrat  of  a  trust  "curtails"  production  of  pig  iron  or  coke; 
the  Government  the  farmer  made  and  makes  practicable  would  curtail 
production  by  labor,  and  the  farmer  is  forced  to  "  retaliate"  (?)  by 
curtailing#the  necessities  of  life,  the  education  of  children,  "good 
will  to  mankind?"  and  the  seed  corn  for  another  crop. 

Senator,  this  is  all  wrong,  and  I  thank  God  you  are  where  you  can 
call  a  halt. 

Don't  let  a  class  of  men  numbering  about  one-tenth  of  the  toilers 
of  this  land  preempt  the  title  of  "laboring  men  "and  legislate  all 
things  altogether  for  their  good. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  W.  BUTTOBFF, 

President  Phillips  dk  Buttorf  Manu/achermg  Company. 
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[Eagle  Lock  Company,  manufacturers  of  pad,  trunk,  chest,  cupboard,  drawer,  piano, 

and  other  locks.] 

Terryville,  Conn.,  December  16, 1902. 

[House  resolution  8076— the  eight-hour  MIL] 

Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Seriate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  understand  from  the  public  prints  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  are  under  the  impression  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  the*  country  do  not  object  to  this  bill,  and  we  understand 
that  you  personally  take  the  position  that  it  does  not  affect  goods 
made  on  contract  with  the  Government  if  similar  goods  can  usually  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market.  When  the  resolution  passed  the  House 
we  asked  legal  advice  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  advised  by  counsel 
that  in  their  opinion  the  bill  does  affect  such  goods  as  we  manufacture, 
though  similar  goods  can  usually  be  purchased  in  the  open  market, 
and  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  we  shall  not  be  warranted  in  selling 
our  product  either  directly  to  the  Government  or  to  a  contractor,  or  to 
a  subcontractor,  with  the  usual  guaranty  exacted  on  all  such  purchases 
that  the  goods  conform-  to  the  conditions  stated  in  the  Government 
proposals. 

We  not  assume  to  say  who  is  right  when  lawyers  disagree  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  statute,  but  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  no  manu- 
facturer will  be  warranted  in  taking  chances  and  furnishing  goods  to 
the  Government  directly  or  indirectly  on  contracts  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of  counsel. 

It  is  impracticable  in  a  large  factory  to  make  Government  work  on 
an  eight-hour  basis  and  the  balance  of  the  product  on  a  nine  or  ten 
hour  basis. 

The  practical  effect,  then,  of  the  passage  of  this  measure  will  be 
either  tnat  factories  must  not  run  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day  or  abandon  Government  work. 

We  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill: 

First.  As  an  attempt  to  accomplish  indirectly  the  regulation  by 
Congress  of  the  number  of  hours  that  men  are  to  work.  If  it  is  desir- 
able that  all  Government  supplies  shall  be  made  on  an  eight-hour-day 
basis,  or  on  any  special  basis,  why  not  establish  Government  shops  to 
make  everything  that  is  required,  and  regulate  those  shops  as  you  see 
fit? 

Second.  For  the  reason  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  limit  the 
productive  capacity  and  earnings  of  every  workman  employed  in  fac- 
tories where  Government  supplies  are  made.  We  believe  that  the 
most  intelligent  workmen  in  this  country  desire  an  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  and  that  they  will  resent  any  attempt  to  limit  the 
amount  they  can  produce.  The  intelligent  workman  understands  that 
he  must  produce  in  some  form  everything  that  he  is  paid  for  and 
consumes. 

Third.  In  the  large  cities  the  conditions  that  exist  often  make  it 
impracticable  for  the  workmen  to  live  near  the  factory  in  which  they 
are  employed,  while  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  the  workmen  as 
a  rule  five  within  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  walking  distance  of  the  place 
where  they  are  employed.     Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
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say  that  men  working  under  such'  different  conditions  shall  work  the 
same  number  of  hours  seems  to  us  to  be  rank  injustice. 
Yours,  truly, 

Eagle  Look  Company, 
E.  J.  Plumb,  Treasurer. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MgComas, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman,  I  send  the  inclosed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 


[G.  B.  Rommel,  manufacturer  of  colored  poster,  dark  and  light  blue  paper  for  lining 
boards;  macaroni,  black  and  green  pattern,  starch  and  tobacco  papers.  Paper 
made  in  rolls.    Sixty-two-inch  Harper  improved  Fourdrinier  machine.] 

Pittston,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  Senator  M.  S.  Quay. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  understand  there  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate  in  the 
interest  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  as  a  paper 'manufacturer  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  it  becoming  a  law,  as  paper  mills  run  twenty- four 
hours  per  day  and  it  is  very  detrimental  to  run  eight-hour  shifts. 
Employees  are. satisfied  with  the  present  conditions,  and  trust  you 
will  use  your  influence  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Very  kindly,  yours,  G.  B.  Rommel. 


Hirst  &  Roger,  Carpet  Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

Care  of  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  kindly  ask  you  not  to  sanction  the  eight-hour 
bill  in  its  present  state,  as  we  think  it  is  purely  and  distinctly  class 
legislation,  and  only  affects  employees  working  on  Government  contract 
work;  therefore  it  is  unconstitutional. 

The  only  eight-hour  law,  in  our  judgment,  which  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  laborer  would  be  a  universal  law,  giving  every  State  an  eight- 
hour  law,  and  until  such  legislation  on  this  great  question  comes  up 
we  deem  it  wise  to  vote  it  down. 

We  are,  sincerely,  yours,  Hirst  &  Roger, 

Per  R.  Hirst. 


D.  G.  Dery,  Manufacturer  of  Silks, 

Cotasauqua,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  request  you  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  eight- 
hour  bill,  now  before  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  try  to  justify  my 
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request  by  following  reasons,  which  amongst  many  others,  I  will 
quote: 

This  law  would  be  against  the  interest  of  manufacturers: 

First.  The  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  United  States 
by  manufacturers  of  all  articles  during  the  past  decade  will  be  endan- 
gered by  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  working  day  to  eight  hours. 
A  law  once  passed  limiting  the  working  hours  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
on  Government  work  willundoubtedly  be  used  as  a  precedent  to  agitate 
same  hours  for  all  work  and  all  trades,  disorganize  our  business,  and 
will  lose  to  us  some  of  the  hard  fought  for  home  trade  and  will  surely 
put  out  of  question  any  export  business  to  European  countries. 

Second.  We  find  now  difficulties  to  get  one  shift  of  help  to  man  our 
machinery,  owing  to  the  prosperous  industrial  condition  in  the  coun- 
try, putting  entirely  out  of  question  to  employ  two  shifts  in  times 
where  by  unavoidable  accident  caused  by  element,  etc.,  it  is  necessary 
to  work  longer  hours.  So  far  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  his 
employees,  were  in  position  to  make  up  for  such  loss  of  time  by 
longer  hours,  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

"fliird.  It  will  be  impossible  under  this  law  to  work  on  Government 
contracts  and  for  the  general  market  at  the  same  time  in  one  shop. 
One  can  not  introduce  in  one  and  the  same  department  different 
working  hours  simultaneously. 

Fourth.  More  or  less,  every  producer  uses  material  which  is  raw 
material  to  him,  but  represents  finished  product  of  some  other  maker. 
The  law  requiring  all  parts  of  a  product  to  have  been  manufactured 
under  protecting  wings  of  an  eight-hour  law  will  limit  the  producer  in 
the  purchase  of  nis  raw  material  and  put  him  to  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, because  he  can  not  be  sure  that  such  articles  have  been  made 
under  an  eight-hour  law,  and  so  expose  him  to  blackmail. 

Many  other  weighty  reasons  could  be  advanced  in  support  of  my 
request. 

Believe,  dear  sir,  that  in  writing  these  lines  I  am  actuated  by  the 
motives  of  patriotism  and  the  best  interest  of  the  majority  of  workers. 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

D.  G.  Dery. 


[Lester  Piano  Company,  manufacturers  of  grand  and  upright  pianos.] 

Philadelphia,  December  IB, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  B.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  we  have  written  to  the  Hon,  L,  E.  MoConuus  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  ami  Labor, 

The  reasons  herein  given  arc1  a  fVw  of  the  occur  tu  n 

at  this  time.  There  are  numerous  others 
write  to  ask  that  you  kindly  use  y  our  j^p< 
this  measure. 

Eespectfully,  yours, 


L 
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Philadelphia,  December  15, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  C  bin  m  ittee  on  Education  and  Labor \ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  interested  in  the  outcome,  although 
we  ourselves  do  no  Government  work,  we  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  reasons  why,  in  our  judgment,  the  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  daily  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work 
is  unreasonable. 

There  are  very  few  manufacturers  who  do  only  Government  work. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  such  manufacturers  to  operate  their  plants 
part  of  the  time  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  the  balance  on  a  basis  to 
compete  with  others  who  do  no  Government  work.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  men  work  eight  hours  a  day  one  part  of  the  week  or  month 
and  the  balance  ten  or  nine  hours,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
introduce  penalty  clauses  in  contracts  under  this  restriction,  because, 
in  case  of  any  delay  which  the  manufacturer  might  be  able  to  prevent, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  work  overtime  to  catch  up,  and 
therefore  deliver  the  goods  to  the  Government  on  time. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  workingmen  would  refuse 
occasionally  to  work  overtime  when  requested  by  their  employers, 
especially  when  they  are  shown  the  necessity  for  it  This  Dill,  we 
understand,  prohibits  anything  of  this  kind. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  new  Taw  would  seriously  hamper  the  Govern- 
ment in  having  its  contracts  fulfilled,  for  the  reason  that  very  few 
manufacturers  in  any  line  make  all  the  necessary  parts  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  article  they  produce.  This  bill  would  make  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  get  these  parts  which  the  manufacturer  would  require  to 
complete  his  product  from  some  one  who  manufactures  the  goods  on  an 
eight-hour  basis,  necessarily  increasing  the  cost,  and  in  many  lines  of 
business  being  an  impossible  thing. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  it  seems  to  us  it  is  impracticable, 
unreasonable,  and  unbusinesslike  to  pass  this  measure,  and  we  trust 
you  will  give  these  reasons  you  attention  in  considering  the  matter. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Lester  Piano  Compant. 


Fletcher  Works,  Schaum  &  Uhlinger, 

Philadelphia,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  8.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bill  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  establishing  of  an  eight- hour 
workday,  and  as  manufacturers  we  wish  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest 
against  what  we  consider  a  most  pernicious  piece  of  legislation.  We 
ask  you  to  kindly  do  all  in  your  power  to  defeat  this  bill  should  it 
come  before  the  Senate  for  action. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  efforts  in  the  matter,  we  beg  to 
remain, 

Very  truly,  Schaum  &  Uhlinger. 
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[T.  A.  Willson  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  steel  spectacles  and  eyeglasses.] 

Reading,  Pa.,  December  16 \  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  As  employers  of  labor  and  as  manufacturers,  we  most 
earnestly  ask  your  assistance  in  preventing  the  passage  of  House  reso- 
lution 3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
workingmen,  a  great  drawback  to  the  manufacturer,  and  would  be  a 
great  source  of  loss  to  the  Government. 

To  us  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  class  legislation,  unconstitutional  and 
altogether  impracticable.  All  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have 
conversed  are  Ditterly  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  we  are  sure  you  will  be 
defending  the  best  interest  of  both  capital  and  labor  if  you  will  work 
in  opposition  to  it. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  kindly  considering  our  letter,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  A.  Willson  &  Co., 
By  Fbedebick  Willson. 

Nagle  Engine  and  Boileb  Wobks, 

Erie,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  desire  to  give  you  several  reasons  why  in  the  writer's 
opinion  House  resolution  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  should  not  pass,  asking  your  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

First.  It  is  an  interference  with  the  right  of  every  American  citizen 
to  labor  as  many  hours  as  he  may  agree  upon  with  his  employer. 

Second.  It  is  compelling  the  great  farming  community,  who  average 
probably  more  than  ten  nours  labor  per  day,  to  pay  Government 
employees  or  laborers  and  mechanics  wno  work  on  Government  work 
a  day's  wages  for  eight  hours'  work. 

Third.  As  far  as  Government  work  is  concerned,  it  virtually  con- 
fiscates 20  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers',  laborers',  and  mechanics' 
assets,  or  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  make  up  to  them  in  higher 
pay  what  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  tnem. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  pernicious  meddling  with  business  and  particularly 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 

Fifth.  It  is  pandering  to  the  communistic  element  of  the  country, 
and  will  result  only  in  harm  to  the  entire  country  and  will  not  secure 
better  products  to  the  Government. 
Yours,  truly, 

Nagle  Engine  and  Boileb  Wobks. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Deab  Senatob:  For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  chairman  I  send  the  inclosed; 

x  ours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 

S.  Doc.  141 48 
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Hammermill  Paper  Company, 

Erie,  Pa.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  While  we  are  only  holding  in  a  small  way  contracts  for 
the  United  States  Government,  we  beg  to  urge  your  opposition  to  bill 
H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc, 
employed  on  Government  work. 

It  seems  needless  to  us  to  point  out  to  you  the  injurious  effect  this 
bill  would  have  on  the  whole  industry  in  this  country  or  to  enumerate 
any  reasons  why  a  bill  of  this  kind,  should  it  be  passed,  would  lame 
manufacturers  of  our  industry. 

The  competition  which  in  our  line  we  receive  from  foreign  countries 
like  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Canada  is  very  severe,  and  should 
the  labor  unions  succeed  in  forcing  the  manufacturers  to  adopt  an 
eight-hour  day?  which  no  doubt  is  the  object  after  the  bill  is  once 
passed,  pertaining  to  Government  work,  our  competitors  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  upper  hand,  and  would  experience  no  difficulty  in 
taking  the  best  trade  away  from  us. 

We  therefore  request  you  most  earnestly  to  take  an  opposing 
position  to  this  bill,  and  remain, 

Respectfully,  Hammermill  Paper  Company, 

Ernst  R.  Behrend. 


[Glasgow  Iron  Company,  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  iron  and  steel  plates.] 

Philadelphia,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  While  we  do  not  doubt  but  what  you  are  giving  House 
resolution  3076  your  close  attention,  and  will  certainly  vote  against  it, 
we  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  are  among  the  number  who  can  see 
nothing  in  the  bill  but  evil. 

In  our  line  of  business  the  proposed  system  would  cripple  us  com- 
pletely. It  is  nearly  impossible  now  to  secure  enough  good  intelligent 
workmen  to  operate  our  plants.  To  undertake  to  put  on  another  turn, 
making  three  shifts  to  the  twenty -four  hours,  would  simply  result  in 
closing  the  works  for  at  least  eignt  hours  out  of  the  twenty  four,  thus 
running  up  the  expense,  and  proving  ultimately  to  be  a  very  serious 
matter  for  our  employees,  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

Under  the  existing  law  a  workman  desirous  of  earning  a  little  extra 
will  of ttimes  work  a  turn  and  a  half,  but  under  the  proposed  law,  as  we 
understand  it,  he  could  not  do  this,  but  would  be  limited  strictly  to 
eight  hours,  whether  he  approved  of  it  or  not. 

Trusting  the  matter  will  receive  your  very  careful  attention,  we  beg 
to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Glasgow  Iron  Company, 

Comly  B.  Shoemaker,  President, 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  chairman  I  send  the  inclosed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 
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[D.  J.  Bex  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  paper  boxes,  tea  caddies,  folding 
boxes,  cigar  boxes,  lock  corner  boxes,  etc] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  15, 1908. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  You  would  confer  a  great  favor  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity  by  using  your  influence  against  H.  R.  3076. 
It  will  eventually  lead  to  more  trouble  between  capital  and  labor.  Ten 
hours  per  day  is  certainly  not  too  much  for  the  ordinary  business 
employment.  We  know  of  numerous  instances  where  tradesmen  kick 
on  ten  hours  per  day,  but  think  nothing  of  working  twelve  to  fifteen 
when  they  go  in  business  for  themselves.  In  our  own  line  and  others, 
such  as  stogy  and  cigar  makers,  makers  of  clothing,  suspenders,  caps, 
brooms,  etc.,  where  the  business  can  be  conducted  in  a  small  way  with 
small  capital,  there  are  numerous  small  concerns  that  work  themselves 
and  their  families  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  per  day.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  compete  with  this  kind  of  competitors  if  we  are  pro- 
hibited working  over  eight  hours  per  day. 

Yours,  truly,  D.  J.  Rex  &  Co. 


[Thomas  Kent  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  fine 

worsted  yarns.] 

Cliftof  Heights,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Qi/ay,  Washington,  D.  0. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  bill 
H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service,  etc,,  on  Government 
work. 

We  desire  most  strenuously  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  now  before  the  United  States  Senate. 

Our  State  probably  manufactures  more  materials  for  the  United 
States  Government  than  all  the  others  combined.  The  factories,  ship- 
yards, and  ironworks  employed  on  these  contracts  also  manufacture 
articles  for  the  general  market.  They  can  not  economically  cut  off 
the  Government  portion  of  their  work  and  continue  to  run  the  other 
ten  hours.  The  consequence  will  be  decreased  competition  for  Gov- 
ernment work  and  higher  prices  for  all  Government  supplies. 

Such  a  law  would  seem  like  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
individual  rights  of  both  manufacturers  and  employees.  Limiting  the 
hours  of  service  in  private  establishments  should  not  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Such  interference  with  private  rights  would  be  more  what  would  be 
expected  of  Russia  than  free  America. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturers  and  employees,  who  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  its  passage. 

very  truly,  yours,  Thomas  Kent  Mfg.  Co., 

Henry  T.  Kent,  Treasurer. 
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[The  Queen's  Ron  Fire  Brick  Company,  manufacturers  of  fire  brick  of  every 

description.] 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  by  the  Philadelphia  papers  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have  been  advised  by  labor  organi- 
zations that  there  is  no  opposition  among  manufacturers  to  House 
resolution  3076.  This  statement  is  not  true,  for  we  know  that  every 
manufacturer  in  this  vicinity  is  opposed  to  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  bill  is  pernicious.  It  is,  of  course, 
proposed  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor,  although  we  doubt  if  in 
the  event  of  its  actually  becoming  a  law  it  would  so  operate.  In  this 
section  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  laboring  men  are  members  of  unions, 
and  we  are  confident  that  no  portion  of  the  State  is  more  prosperous 
than  this.  This  law  is  an  unwarranted  trespass  upon  the  rights  both 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer.  Its  consequences  will  inevita- 
bly be  as  far-reaching  as  disastrous,  and  we  respectfully  request  your 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Queen's  Run  Fire  Brick  Company, 
F.  D.  Halstead,  Treasurer. 


[Stead,  Miller  &  Co.,  Nepaul  Mills,  manufacturers  of  fine  silk,  tapestries, 

draperies,  etc.] 

Philadelphia,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  view  with  alarm  the  contemplated  passage  of  House 
bill  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  Government  work  to  eight 
hours  per  day. 

While  we  do  not  intend  doing  any  Government  contract  work,  we 
know  that  if  this  bill  passes  it  will  bring  discontent  among  other 
factory  workers. 

If  flie  work  hours  should  be  reduced  to  eight  in  our  industry 
it  would  at  once  throw  us  open  to  severe  French  and  German  compe- 
tition, and  we  should  either  have  to  have  an  increase  of  tariff  (we  do 
not  advocate  opening  up  the  tariff  question  now)  or  reduce  our  work- 
men's wages  (tnis  we  do  not  want  to  do)  or  close  our  mills. 

.  As  it  is  at  present,  we  can  hardly  compete  with  foreign  goods  of  the 
finer  grades,  and  to  lay  this  additional  ourden  upon  us  would  be  to 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  even  the  lower  grades. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  use  your  influence  against*  this  or 
any  other  measure  that  would  affect  the  present  industrial  conditions 
of  the  country. 

Respectfully  yours,  Stead,  Miller  &  Co. 
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[Thomas  Mills  &  Bro.,  Incorporated,  confectioners'  tools,  bakers'  and  cooks'  tools, 
ice  cream  manufacturers1  tools.  Machinists,  blacksmiths,  brass  founders,  pattern 
makers,  coppersmiths,  tin  and  sheet  iron  workers,  and  wood  workers.] 

Philadelphia,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Dear  Sib:  We  note  that  you  will  shortly  have  before  you  for  con- 
sideration House  resolution  3076,  commonly  known  as  the  eight-hour 
law.  We  trust  that  you  will  use  every  effort  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
this  measure,  which  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  manufacturers  or  this 
State  and  elsewhere.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  the  Government 
should  undertake  in  any  way  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  any  manu- 
facturer's legitimate  business,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  number 
of  hours  his  plant  shall  operate.  The  passage  of  the  bill  would  result 
to  great  disadvantage  to  manufacturers  who  are  at  present  engaged  on 
Government  work.  The  larger  numMr,  as  we  understand  it,  are  not 
operating  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  and  would  therefore  work 
great  harm. 

In  the  long  run  the  Government  would  suffer  from  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  inasmuch  as  few  manufacturers  would  care  to  undertake  Gov- 
ernment work  under  the  short-hour  provision,  as  they  could  not  run 
their  entire  plant  on  these  hours  and  successfully  compete  with  manu- 
facturers who,  working  on  private  contract,  would  be  subject  to  no 
such  restrictions;  thus  they  would  be  obliged  to  maintain  two  separate 
and  distinct  schedules  of  hours,  which  is  a  condition  few  if  any  manu- 
facturers would  care  to  inaugurate. 

Finally,  American  export  trade,  which  has  developed  wonderfully, 
has  grown  and  thrown  upon  the  ability  of  American  manufacturers  to 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which  their  products  are  made.  The 
English  workmen,  through  ignorance  and  prejudice,  have  so  restricted 
the  amount  of  work  that  each  man  shall  produce  in  each  working  day, 
and  through  opposition  to  labor-saving  devices  have  placed  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  at  such  a  disadvantage,  that  he  is  unable  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  American  manufacturer. 

Shall  we  permit  these  conditions  to  prevail  in  this  country? 

We  think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  we  should  not,  and  the  first 
step  toward  such  a  condition  is  the  passage  of  the  measure  in  question. 

Trusting  you  will  use  every  effort  to  defeat  the  measure,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  Mills  &  Bro.,  Inc., 
Geo.  M.  Mills, 

Secretary  amd  Treasurer. 


[Kepner,  Scott  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  ladies,  misses,  childrens,  and  infants'  fine 

shoes.] 

Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  December  17,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  observed  that  an  "eight-hour  labor  bill" 

is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  which,  if  enacted,  would  work  serious 

harm  to  a  large  number  of  prosperous  industries;  in  fact,  it  would,  in 

our  opinion,  produce  just  tne  opposite  effect  from  that  contemplated 
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by  those  urging  its  passage.  As  one  of  seven  large  shoe-manufactur- 
ing establishments  located  in  this  borough,  we  would  respectfully 
petition  you  to  use  your  influence  and  vote  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  question. 

1.-  Among  many  reasons  for  our  opposition  might  be  cited  the  fact 
that  the  act  could  not  be  classed  otherwise  than  "class  legislation," 
and  that  manufacturers  in  these  days  of  strenuous  competition  must 
have  the  privilege  of  regulating  their  business,  instead  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  such  conditions  as  would  curtail  production  and  possibly 
enhance  the  cost  of  products. 

2.  If  the  act  were  to  become  a  law,  it  would  not  permit  an  employee 
to  work  overtime,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  many  factories  in  order  that  orders  may  be  filled  within 
a  prescribed  time.  This  applies  in  particular  to  almost  every  shoe 
factory.  The  difficulty  of  securing  additional  labor  is  another  serious 
obstacle  and  makes  overtime  necessary. 

3.  While  working  overtime  the  force  also  aids  in  the  upbuilding 
and  increasing  of  business,  thus  helping  to  insure  more  work  and 
assuring  greater  permanency  of  employment.  With  reduced  hours 
there  would  be  a  decreased  output,  and  very  naturally  a  diminished 
compensation  for  the  workingmen.  The  competition  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  products  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  increased  values  that  such  an  act  would  demand.  Its  probable 
outcome  is  not  assuring  to  labor. 

4.  Outside  of  Government  departments,  the  proposed  act  would 
certainly  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  ail  concerned.  With 
the  reduction  of  hours,  under  the  present  conditions,  manufacturers 
would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  scale  wages  in  proportion.  In  this 
manner  the  act  would  work  an  actual  hardship  and  defeat  the  object 
for  which  it  may  have  been  introduced. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  subject  attention,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully, 

Kepner,  Scott  &  Co. 


The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 

East  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  House  resolution  3076,  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  beg  to  give  below  a 
few  of  the  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  become  a  law. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  manufacturer,  a  part  of  whose  busi- 
ness consists  of  Government  contracts,  to  profitably  carry  on  his  regu- 
lar business  in  competition  with  other  concerns  not  engaged  in 
Government  work,  and  who,  therefore,  are  not  handicapped  by  any 
restriction  as  to  their  hours  of  operation.  In  other  words,  if  such  a 
law  were  in  existence  Government  work  could  not  be  undertaken  and 
carried  out  in  any  establishment  in  conjunction  with  other  business 
without  more  or  less  disrupting  the  latter. 

Such  a  law  would  not  only  work  to  the  harm  of  the  manufacturer, 
but  would  also  entail  considerable  hardship  to  his  employees,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  their  daily  wage  would  be  proportionately  less  than  if 
the  number  of  hours  were,  say,  nine  or  ten  per  working  day. 
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We  believe  that  any  law  making  it  impossible  for  a  manufacturing 
concern  and  its  employees  to  extend,  by  common  consent,  the  length 
of  the  working  day  over  eight  hours  to  meet  the  ordinary  exigencies 
of  business  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  rights  of  both  manufacturer  and  employees. 

There  are  many  processes  of  manufacture  which,  with  a  working 
day  that  is  not  so  limited,  can  be  commenced  and  finished  within  such 
day,  but  could  not  be  done  within  a  day  of  eight  hours,  such  restric- 
tion involving  probably  much  loss  and  inconvenience. 

We  trust  that  in  view  of  the  above  facts  you  will  use  your  influence 
to  defeat  a  bill  that  is  obviously  impracticable  and,  we  believe,  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Yours,  truly, 

The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 
E.  E.  Keller,  Vice-President. 


[The  Keystone  Lumber  Company.    Pine,  hemlock,  hard  woods,  and  millwork.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Allow  us  to  protest  against  House  resolution  No.  3076 
becoming  a  law.  We  believe  that  should  the  same  become  a  law  it 
would  prove  very  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  all  employers  of  labor. 
It  is  difficult  to  secure  enough  competent  men  working  nine  and  ten 
hours  a  day  to  accomplish  present  requirements,  and  to  reduce  the 
hours  per  day  would  be  disastrous  to  not  only  the  employers,  but  to 
the  laboring  classes  in  general  by  curtailing  their  earning  capacity  to 
less  than  their  ability  and  willingness  woula  permit. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  go  on  citing  reasons  why  the  bill  should  not 
become  a  law,  but  we  trust  you  may  use  your  best  efforts  in  defeating 
said  resolution. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Keystone  Lumber  Company, 
George  N.  Glass,  President. 


[N.  W.  Heinemann,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  bark  and  hemlock  lumber.] 

Colegrove,  Pa.,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  as  a  citizen,  business  man,  and  manufacturer 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  bejr  your  opposition  to 
H.  R.  3076,  "limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc., 
employed  on  Government  work,"  which  is  now  before  the  National 
Government. 

While  the  bill  as  it  stands  would  not  directly  affect  mv  business, 
I  feel  thatit  would  do  so  in  an  indirect  manner.  People  doing  Gov- 
ernment contract  work  would  find  it  inconvenient,  even  impossible, 
not  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  system  in  their  other  work  as  well,  and 
eventually  it  would  tend  to  oblige  every  manufacturer  in  the  country 
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to  do  the  same.  Now,  from  personal  experience  I  have  found  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  the  last  hour  or  two  (over  eight  hours)  is  where  the  man- 
ufacturer's profit  comes  in,  for  what  is  earned  above  expenses  before 
that  is  required  for  the  men's  wages.  If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  the  eight-hour  system  I  lor  one  shall  get  out  of  business  as 
quickly  as  possible.  And  leaving"  my  own  personal  interests  out  of  the 
question,  I  object  to  such  legislation  because  it  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  manufacturers  and  manufacturing  industries  of  our 
country.  The  bill  in  question  is,  in  my  estimation,  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, if  not  actually  unconstitutional,  and  anything  you  may  do  to 
oppose  its  passage  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  a  voter  whom  you 
represent. 

In  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

N.  W.  Heinemann, 
Per  B.  H. 


[Schofleld,  Mason  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  carpets.] 

Philadelphia,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  most  respectfully  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  We  do  not  think  the  mass  of 
the  working  people,  either  skilled  or  laborers,  want  the  bill  passed. 
A  comparatively  few  labor  agitators  are  pushing  it,  and  by  loud  talk 
and  intimidation  endeavoring  to  compel  the  others  to  join  them,  but 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  without  much  effect.  If  the  bill  becomes 
a  law  no  manufacturer  of  carpets  could  legally  compete  for  Govern- 
ment contracts.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so  without  putting  the 
entire  mill  on  forty-eight  hours'  time  instead  of  sixty  hours  per  week 
without  demoralizing  the  other  help.  It  would  also  mean  a  reduction 
in  output  of  20  per  cent,  thus  making  the  plant  worth  20  per  cent  less, 
which  would  be  ruinous  to  many  manufacturers,  and  if  wages  advanced 
proportionately,  as  they  doubtless  would  for  a  time  at  least,  the  cost 
would  be  advanced  one-fifth  which,  with  the  reduced  output,  would 
be  an  unendurable  hardship  to  the  manufacturers  and  a  very  serious 
matter  for  consumers,  who  must,  of  course,  pay  the  increased  cost 
both  of  labor  and  lessened  production.  It  would  doubtless  seriously 
handicap  our  growing  export  trade  and  revolutionize  most  hurtfully 
the  manufacturing  business  even  for  the  home  market,  for  higher 
prices  mean  smaller  demands,  and  increased  labor  cost  arbitrarily  (not 
to  say  artificially)  brought  about  would*  probably  be  a  deathblow  to 
our  hope  of  widening  foreign  markets  until  changed  conditions  forced 
a  readjustment,  and  Tabor,  like  price  of  its  products,  is  untrammeled. 
We  do  not  think  even  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
regulate  the  price  of  labor  more  than  other  commodities  which  the 
arbitrary  regulation  of  the  work  hours  would  surely  do.  ^ 
1 ours,  truly, 

Sohofield,  Mason  &  Co. 
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Office  of  the  Conshohocken  Woolen  Company, 

West  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Seriate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  and  most  earnestly  ask  you  to  do  all  you 
can  to  oppose  the  passage  of  House  resolution  3076,  as  the  passage  of 
that  bill  would  absolutely  prevent  all  such  mills  as  ours  from  under- 
taking to  do  any  work  for  the  U.  S.  Army  or  Navy. 

We  frequently  do  contract  to  do  such  work,  but  as  we  never  can  get 
enough  of  it  to  keep  the  mill  fully  employed  we  have  to  do  it  in  con- 
junction with  general  work  for  the  open  market,  and  if  we  had  to  limit 
our  work  to  eight  hours  per  day  we  would  be  unable  to  compete  with 
other  mills  on  general  work,  who  would  not  be  limited  to  that  number 
of  hours. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Conshohocken  Woolen  Company, 

Elbridge  McFarland,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[  Wolstenholme  &  Clarke,  spinners  of  worsted  and  worsted-merino  yarns  for  weaving 

and  knitting.] 

Manayunk,  Philadelphia, 

December  17,  1902. 
Hon.  M .  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  allow  us  to  state  briefly  why  we  object 
to  H.  E.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  to  become  a  law?  Our 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

First.  A  manufacturer  should  have  the  privilege  of  determining  the 
hours  of  labor  in  his  plant  in  order  to  get  the  production  that  his 
capacity  would  allow.  At  the  present  time  no  one  is  driven  or  over- 
worked. 

Second.  The  demand  for  competent  help  at  the  present  time  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  Were  it  not  for  this,  and  coula  we  get  sufficient 
skilled  hands  for  each  department,  eight  hours  would  probably  suffice. 

Third.  Where  there  is  heavy  machinery,  as  in  our  plant,  it  requires 
considerable  time  in  the  morning  until  the  help  is  well  started  at  their 
work.  Averaging  the  time  they  consume  in  preparing  to  go  home  at 
noon  and  evening  and  getting  at  work  again  after  having  had  their 
lunch,  an  hour  would  not  be  excessive. 

We  think  if  you  will  give  the  above  facts  your  consideration  you 
will  use  your  influence  to  oppose  this  becoming  a  law. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Wolstenholme  &  Clarke. 


Union  Steel  Casting  Company, 

Pittsbwrg,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  E.  3076)  now  pending 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  manufacture 
steel  castings,  and  frequently  secure  orders  from  the  United  States 
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Government.  The  Government  orders  at  any  time  do  not  constitute 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  our  output,  and  to  continue  manufacturing 
Government  castings  would  mean  to  put  our  entire  shop  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis,  as  the  Government  castings  could  not  be  manufactured 
separately  from  our  other  work.  If  the  bill  passes  it  will  prevent  our 
quoting  on  any  Government  work  whatever,  and  we  would  be  very 
sorry  to  have  this  condition  arise. 

We  beg  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Union  Steel  Casting  Company, 
C.  C.  Smith,  President. 


The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia,  December  17,  1902. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  company  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  House  resolution  No.  3076,  known  as  the 
eight-hour  bill,  tor  numerous  reasons,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
following: 

The  first  right  that  the  manufacturer  should  possess  to  successfully 
conduct  his  business  is  that  of  making  such  terms  with  his  employees 
as  may  seem  mutually  advantageous. 

If  restricted  in  this,  his  output  is  necessarily  crippled  and  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  his  capital  curtailed.  This  being  so,  no  rational  man 
will  undertake  work  entailing  such  restrictions  when  the  same  time 
might  be  devoted  to  trade,  in  which  he  enjoys  free  foot,  unless  com- 
pensation out  of  all  proportion  to  normal  value  of  the  job  be  secured 
to  offset  the  handicap  and  self-evident  nuisance  arising  from  simulta- 
neous handling  of  the  two  classes  of  patronage. 

Therefore,  such  legislation  would,  in  our  opinion,  compel  manufac- 
turing concerns  which  do  not  cater  alone  to  Government  trade  to 
avoid  it  altogether,  and  would  thrust  upon  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  its  own  industries.  It  is  inimical,  too,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  ambitious  workingnian,  who  can  not  expect  to  receive 
compensation  for  more  than  eight  hours'  work,  when  he  might  gladly 
do  considerably  more  in  the  hope  of  advancement  or  for  need  of  the 
additional  wages. 

So  much  for  its  effect  in  a  practical  sense,  although  this  does  not 
include  one-hundredth  part  of  tne  case  that  could  and  should  be  made 
against  it  on  this  side  only.  As  a  moral  principle,  however,  it  is 
wrong,  and  in  some  features  its  constitutionality  is  most  doubtful. 
Certainly,  in  spirit,  it  is  opposed  to  the  foremost  element  in  our  pres- 
ent commercial  supremacy — individual  enterprise.  Further  than  this, 
it  places  a  new  bone  of  contention  between  capital  and  labor,  or  lays 
the  foundation  for  one. 

From  any  standpoint  but  that  of   those  who  put  a  premium  on 
idleness  and  incapacity  it  is  bad,  in  the  estimation  of  the  undersigned. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company. 
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Moses  Shields  Stone  Company, 
Nicholson,  Pa.y  December  16,  1909. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  urge  that  you  use  your  influence  and 
your  vote  for  the  defeat  of  the  eight-hour  labor  law  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.     A  few  of  our  reasons 
for  requesting  this  are  as  follows: 

First.  We  find  it  very  difficult  at  present  to  get  help  to  run  more 
than  one  shift. 

Second.  Our  workmen  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  increase 
their  income  by  working  overtime  whenever  necessary. 
Third.  The  law  woula  limit  the  earning  power  of  our  workmen. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Moses  Shields  Stone  Company, 
M.  Shields,  Jr., 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


[James  H.  Baker  Manufacturing  Company,  drop  forgings,  duplicate  bending,  special 

forging,  etc. J 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  While  we  are  not  at  the  present  time  manufacturers  of 
anything  for  the  Government,  we  wish  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as 
against  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  House  resolution  3076,  now 
before  your  honorable  body.  The  unfavorable  effect  which  the  passage 
of  such  a  bill  will  undoubtedly  have,  through  the  fact  that  our  neigh- 
bors have  Government  business,  ana  that  it  will  obstruct  or  unques- 
tionably interfere  with  the  working  hours  of  a  part  of  their  men, 
therefore  disturbing  the  routine  and  good  order  of  not  only  their 
establishment,  but  ours. 

We  don't  feel  that  it  is  fair  or  just  to  the  thousands  of  other  work- 
men opposed  to  the  eight-hour  movement  in  our  vicinity  that  our 
Government  should  in  the  slightest  degree  discriminate  against  them, 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with  matters  which  concern  only  their  employer 
and  themselves. 

To  us  it  seems  like  an  unwarranted  trespass,  which  can  only  end  in 
disaster,  or  in  such  a  condition  as  now  obtains  in  England. 

We  have  found,  after  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  that  workmen 
are  willing  to  work  overtime  occasionally,  and  some  of  the  establish- 
ments of  which  the  writer  is  a  stockholder,  employing  some  hundreds 
of  men,  find  that  they  are  willing  to  do  so;  in  fact,  for  the  last  year 
have  been  working  every  other  night  with  no  evil  effect  and  apparently 
no  desire  on  their  part  to  change  from  this  order  of  things. 

We  respectfully  refer  this  matter  to  your  consideration,  with  the 
hope  that  every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  prevent  a  passage  of  this 
eight-hour  bill,  which  we  consider  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  at  large,  the  employer  of  labor,  and  particularly  the  workman 
himself. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J  as.  H.  Baker  Manufacturing  Company, 
H.  W.  Armstrong,  President 
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California  Barrel  Company, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  IS,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  with  reference  to  the 
House  resolution  No.  3076,  namely,  the  eight-hour  bill,  now  before 
your  committee.  We  trust  that  your  committee  will  see  fit  to  report 
adversely  upon  this  measure;  not  because  we  are  opposed  to  a  short- 
ening of  the  hours  of  labor  generally,  but  because  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  feasible,  even  upon  Government  work,  to  regulate  by  law  the 
hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  It  is  needless  to  take  up  your  time 
by  entering  into  a  long  discussion.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ethics,  but  one  of  practice,  and  while  we  believe  that  it  is 
desirable  that  employers  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented  from  over- 
working their  employees — while  we  believe  that  in  many  instances  as 
good,  if  not  better,  results  can  be  obtained  within  the  shorter  day — 
yet  we  feel  that  this  is  a  question  which  must  and  will  regulate  itself 
without  the  influence  of  direct  legislation.  Conditions  are  so  diverse 
that  undoubtedly  great  hardship  would  be  worked  in-  many  instances 
by  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law.  This  legislation,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  only  cause  turmoil,  would  be  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the 
laborer  and  the  mechanic,  and  would  result  in  serious  detriment  to 
our  Government. 

Yours,  truly,  California  Barrel  Company, 

Fred.  J.  Koster,  Manager. 


[Phoenix  Furniture  Company,  makers  of  artistic  furniture  for  banks,  offices,  churches.] 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  as  regards  H.  R.  bill  3076, 
limiting  the  time  of  labor  service,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Owing  to  the  crowded  conditions  of  all  factories 'it  is  impos- 
sible these  days  to  secure  help  enough  to  run  out  our  contracts  on  the 
stipulated  time  working  ten  hours  a  day,  and  it  will  be  an  utter  impos- 
sibility to  secure  two  shifts  working  eight  hours  per  day.  Then,  too, 
were  we  to  submit  to  the  eight-hour  plan  the  operative  would  require 
the  same  pay  for  the  eight  hours  as  tor  the  ten,  thereby  increasing  the 
cost  of  furniture,  etc.,  to  the  purchaser. 

Second.  Under  existing  circumstances,  working  ten  hours  per  day, 
our  men,  where  necessary,  are  willing  to  work  overtime  that  we  may 
finish  up  our  contract  on  stipulated  time. 

Third.  We  can  not  understand  why  the  bill  should  designate  and 
exempt  transportation  companies  more  than  manufacturers. 

We  thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  this  and  sincerely  hope 
that  the  committee  will  report  on  the  bill  unfavorably,  as  it  would 
entail  extra  expense  on  the  Government  furniture  and  all  kinds  of 
materials,  of  which  we,  among  a  great  many  others,  are  builders 
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Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  and  consideration  and  sincerely 
hoping  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  matter  and  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  unfavorably, 
we  are, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Phcenix  Furniture  Company, 
By  G.  H.  Beystone,  Secretary. 


[The  Keyser  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  refrigerators.] 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.    - 

Dear  Sir:  The  eight-hour  bill  (H.  K.  3076),  we  understand,  has 
already  passed  the  House.  We  trust  that  you  will  be  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  many  objectionable  features  of  this  bill  that  you  will 
use  your  best  endeavors  to  defeat  it  in  the  Senate. 

This  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  disastrous  to  every  manufac- 
turing interest  in  the  United  States  and  will  tend  to  largely  lessen 
American  export  trade.  # 

No  manufacturer  nor  merchant  can  afford  to  pay  ten  hours'  wages 
for  eight  hours'  work.  It  is  out  of  all  reason.  It  will  mean  higher 
prices  for  all  sorts  of  manufactures  and  commodities,  and  will  strike 
nard  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  outside  of  those  that  are  clam- 
oring for  it.  When  a  manufacturer  can  not  run  his  own  business  to 
suit  his  requirements,  he  is  denied  not  only  the  liberty  of  thought,  but 
of  action,  and  he  had  better  shut  up  his  shop. 

While  it  may  be  the  intention  of  this  bill  to  apply  to  Government 
contracts  only,  yet  if  passed  it  will  establish  a  precedent  for  all  organ- 
ized labor  to  work  upon  and  will  create  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  a 
demoralization  of  all  the  wage-earners  employed  by  manufacturers 
not  interested  in  special  Government  work. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Keyser  Manufacturing  Company, 
James  H.  Keyser,  Secretary- Treasurer. 


[Park,  Winton  &  True,  manufacturers  of  doors,  Bash,  blinds,  end  moldings.] 

Addison,  N.  Y.,  December  17, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  cmd  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  House  bill  No. 
3076,  or  the  eight  hour  law  bill. 

We  manufacture,  at  times,  doors,  sash,  and  blinds  going-  into  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  the  main  part  of  our  output  is  sold  in  competition 
with  factories  all  over  the  countrv;  so  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  and  run  our  mill  other  than  ten  hours. 

While  the  amount  of  Government  business  we  are  doing  is  not  large, 
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we  prefer  not  to  discontinue  it,  and,  certainly,  if  the  above  bill  were 
passed  it  would  necessarily  result  in  our  taking  that  step. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  bill  will  have  pernicious  effects  on  future 
legislation,  and  we  earnestly  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
oppose  it. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Park,  Winton  &  True. 


[Richmond  Spinning  Company,  yarns.] 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  Loris  E.  McComas, 

Cltiiirman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  there  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate  limiting 
the  hours  of  the  daily  service  of  laborers  employed  on  Government 
work,  and  we  would  most  respectfully  request  that  if  you  could  see 
your  way  clear  to  do  so,  to  use  your  endeavors  to  defeat  this  bill,  as 
same  would  be  a  very  nard  blow  to  all  the  infant  industries  of  this 
country. 

In  our  business,  that  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  divide  Government  contracts  separate  from  any  other 
general  work  then  in  process,  causing,  perhaps,  the  expense  of  getting 
two  shifts  into  working  order.  Another  reason:  The  goods  contract ea 
for  we  may  or  may  not  have  in  stock  already. 

We  understand  this  law  is  proposed  by  organized  labor,  and  we 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  organized  labor  only  repre- 
sents a  small  percentage  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Richmond  Spinning  Company, 
By  T.  N.  Vansby,  Sr.,  Treasurer. 


[Lilly  Carriage  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  manufacturers  of  high-grade  vehicles 

and  harness.] 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Cluiirman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of 
what  is  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill  as  passed  by  the  present  lower 
House  of  Representatives  and  designated  as  bill  II.  R.  No.  3076. 

We  prefer  answering  some  of  the  objections  of  this  bill  in  our  own 
way  and  as  the  bill  presents  itself  to  us,  manufacturers  and  sharing 
all  taxation  of  good  citizenship  of  the  nation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  object  to  the  bill  because  we  consider  that  it 
would  assume  the  character  of  purely  class  legislation. 

In  the  second  place,  we  object  to  it  purely  on  behalf  of  the  letting  of 
Government  contracts,  especially  when  the  Government  may  have  to 
sublet  said  contracts. 

In  the  third  place  and  mainly,  we  consider  it  a  very  dangerous  prec- 
edent for  the  Government  to  assume,  in  view  of  the  continual  Siscon- 
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tent  and  growing^  disposition  on  the  part  of  united  labor  to  control 
even  national  legislation. 

Fourth,  we  don't  assume  to  know  or  dictate  anything  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  case,  but  we  do  assume  to  know,  after  thirty  years 
of  intercourse  with  mechanical  labor,  what  is  equity  and  what  is  best 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  best  elements  of  labor. 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  vicious  ana  worst  elements  of  labor,  we  know  of  no  better  way 
that  they  can  subserve  this  element  than  to  legislate  and  pass  a  law 
for  an  eight-hour  bill,  and  we  predict  that  in  less  than  four  years  they 
will  be  called  upon  for  a  bill  for  six  hours  for  a  day's  worK,  or  some 
other  class  legislation  equally  absurd  and  nonsensical. 

If  our  humble  opinion  is  worth  anything,  we  think  that  what  is  known 
as  skilled  labor,  at  least,  is  just  worth  so  much  per  hour,  and  if  any 
legislation  is  attempted  by  the  Government  let  it  be  on  the  lines  of 
per  hour  work  and  classified  at  that  for  good  or  poor  workmen. 
This  will  solve  the  problem  with  every  honest  mechanic  that  ever 
worked  an  hour.  We  are  working  some  skilled  men  ourselves  (50). 
None  of  them  want  an  eight-hour  system  for  a  day's  work.  On  the 
contrary,  most  all  of  them  want  overwork  above  time  hours,  and  at 
the  same  rate  we  pay  them  per  day  of  ten  hours'  work.  In  conclusion, 
we  desire  to  say  tnat  we  will  send  duplicate  of  this  letter  to  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Senate. 

Being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  desire  of  your  honorable 
committee  to  arrive  at  the  honest  convictions  of  parties  immediately 
interested  in  operating  skilled  labor,  the  foregoing  is  submitted  briefly 
without  favor  or  prejudice,  we  are, 

Very  respectf  ully,  Lilly  Carriage  Company, 

Owen  Lilly,  President. 


Hinde  &  Dauch, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  December  15,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  H.  R.  3076.  In 
the  present  prosperous  condition  of  manufacturing  establishments 
generally,  and  those  we  are  connected  with  especially,  it  is  hard  to  get 
sufficient  competent  men  to  run  one  shift  ten  hours,  let  alone  thinking 
of  trying  to  secure  enough  help  to  run  two  shifts  eight  hours. 

Our  workmen  are  very  willing  to  assist  in  times  of  necessity  by 
working  overtime,  and,  considering  the  light  work  which  has  to  be 
performed  in  a  majority  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  latter 
date,  incident  to  the  many  labor-saving  devices,  the  work  is  not  nearly 
so  laborious  as  formerly;  again,  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  as 
exhibited  in  American  workmen  puts  them  in  an  easy  position  to 
cooperate  for  the  best  interests  of  their  employer,  knowing  that  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  they  are  employed  by  is  their  own  direct 
profit. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  such  an  arbitrary  rule  would  work  a  great 
hardship  not  only  to  the  manufacturer  but  as  well  to  those  who  are 
employed  by  him.  The  writer  has  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
employee  and  employer,  and   feels  that  the   great  success  of  the 
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American  manufacturer  is  due  to  the  sympathetic  feeling  existing 
between  the  employee  and  employer,  and  therefore  we  feel  constrained 
to  enter  our  protest  against  it. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  defeating  this  measure,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  sincerely,  Hinde  &  Dauch, 

Per  J.  J.  Dauch. 


[The  Sandusky  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  founders  and  machinists.] 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  December  16^  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  H.  R.  3076.  In 
the  present  prosperous  condition  of  manufacturing  establishments 
generally,  ana  those  we  are  connected  with  especially,  it  is  hard  to  get 
sufficient  competent  men  to  run  one  shift  ten  hours,  let  alone  thinking 
of  trying  to  secure  enough  help  to  run  two  shifts  eight  hours. 

Our  workmen  are  very  willing  to  assist  in  times  of  necessity  by 
working  overtime,  and,  considering  the  light  work  which  has  to  be 

Serformed  in  a  majority  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  later 
ay  incident  to  the  many  labor-saving  devices,  the  work  is  not  nearly 
so  laborious  as  formerly;  again,  the  nigh  standard  of  intelligence  as 
exhibited  in  American  workmen  puts  them  in  an  easy  position  to 
cooperate  for  the  best  interests  of  their  employer,  knowing  that  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  they  are  employed  by  is  their  own  direct 
profit. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  such  an  arbitrary  rule  would  work  a  great 
hardship  not  only  to  the  manufacturer,  but  as  well  to  those  who  are 
employed  by  him.  The  writer  has  passed  through  all  stages  of 
employee  and  employer,  and  feels  that  the  great  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  due  to  the  sympathetic  feeling  existing  between 
the  employee  and  employer,  and  therefore  we  feel  that  the  eight-hour 
law  is  not  a  necessity,  and  we  are  therefore  constrained  to  enter  our 
protest  against  it. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  cooperation  in  defeating  this 
measure,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

The  Sandusky  Foundry  and  Machine  Company. 
J.  J.  Dauch,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


[Leming  &  Lamson,  wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers  hardwood  lumber.] 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  December  16,1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  1  desire  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  daily  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work 
done  for  the  United  States  Government,  known,  I  believe,  as  House 
resolution  No.  3076. 
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I  furnish  quite  a  good  deal  of  lumber  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ernment  for  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  under  a  law  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  it. 

If  I  could  furnish  the  Government  the  entire  output  of  my  mill  it 
might  not  make  quite  so  much  difference,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  separate  the  men  working  on  the  lumber  to  be  furnished 
the  Government  from  those  working  on  products  to  be  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  other  mills. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  create  a  spirit  of 
discontent  that  would  cause  a  thorough  demoralization. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  E.  Lemino. 


Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Compant, 

St.  Louis,  December  17,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  respectfully  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
passage  of  House  resolution  No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  serv- 
ice or  laborers,  etc.,  which  we  understand  is  now  before  your  com- 
mittee, for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  our  opinion,  formed  from  our  own  experience 
and  our  observation  of  other  lines  of  manufacture,  that  the  average 
laborer  does  not  want  his  hours  of  labor  arbitrarily  limited  to  eight 
hours,  but  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  be  free  to  work  longer  hours, 
thereby  securing  increased  remuneration. 

Second.  If  this  resolution  becomes  a  law  its  enforcement  will  neces- 
sitate enormous  expense  for  rearrangement  of  machinery,  changes,  and 
additions  of  existing  plants  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  under  which 
the  business  of  manufacturing  could  not  be  carried  on  to  the  same 
advantage  as  before. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why,  in  our  opinion,  this  resolution 
should  not  become  a  law. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

L.  W.  Poarr, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


[Bathbone,  Sard  6  Co.,  "The  oldest  American  stove  makers.") 

Aurora,  III.,  December  17,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  which  would  work 
a  serious  injury  to  our  employees  and  ourselves  if  permitted  to  become 
a  law. 

We  refer  to  the  House  resolution  No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  for  persons  working  on  Government  contract. 

We  have  for  several  years  past  been  favored  with  orders  for  stoves 
for  the  Indian  Commissioners  for  use  in  schools.    The  amount  of  this 
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business  is  not  large,  and  we  secure  it  by  entering  into  competition 
with  other  manufacturers  and  submitting  samples  and  bids. 
Our  works  are  now  running  ten  hours  per  day  and  our  men  paid  by 

Eiecework.  If  we  should  be  compelled  to  operate  our  works  eight 
ours  a  day  on  account  of  our  securing  a  portion  of  the  Government 
contract,  it  would  work  a  serious  hardship  to  our  men,  as  it  would 
reduce  very  largely  the  amount  of  money  they  would  earn.  At  the 
same  time,  as  we  can  not  divide  our  product  as  it  passes  through  the 
works  into  what  will  be  used  on  Government  contract  and  what  will 
be  used  elsewhere,  it  will  compel  us  for  a  time  to  run  our  entire 
works  on  eight  hours  a  day,  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  jproduce  the  quantity  of  goods  that  our  trade  demands.  ^ 

On  account  of  various  restrictions  of  labor  unions  it  has  been 
impossible  this  year  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  to  fur- 
nish the  goods  that  we  have  orders  for.  If  we  should  have  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  hours  to  eight  hours,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult,  and  in  fact  impossible,  to  produce  the  quantity  of  goods 
that  our  trade  demands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  such  a  law  would  work  an  injury  to 
us  and  also  still  more  so  to  our  employees,  we  trust  that  you  will  use 
your  influence  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 
Yours,  truly, 

Rathbone,  Sard  &  Co., 
E.  Raftery,  Vice-President. 


Shamokin  Silk  Mills, 
Shamokin,  Pa.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  legislation  limiting  or  restricting  the  hours  of 
daily  labor  on  Government  contracts. 

The  question  is  so  momentous  and  far-reaching  that  we  deem  it 
pertinent  that  we  as  manufacturers  should  register  our  views. 

First,  we  should  say  that  the  passage  of  such  an  act  would  at  once 
be  unconstitutional  and  could  only  have  the  effect  of  checking  the 
splendid  advances  we  are  making  toward  commercial  supremacy.  We 
have  always  been  proud  to  say,  in  this  glorious  country  of  ours,  "A 
man  is  his  own  free  agent."  It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Government  and  would  be  an  infraction  upon  his  rights  in  restricting 
him  to  the  time  he  should  labor.  Another  obvious  objection  would 
be  the  restriction  of  production.  As  there  are  practically  two  positions 
for  every  laborer  in  our  district  to-day,  the  probability  of  operating 
double  shift  is  not  bright.  While  the  production  would  be  curtailed! 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  would  increase  and  the  fixed  charges  carried 
on  present  production  and  earnings  of  industries  manufacturing 
would  necessarily  become  unprofitable.  We  would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  with  our  present  tariff  we  are 
to-day  being  closely  pressed  by  Europe,  as  can  be  noted  by  the  recent 
heavy  increase  on  importations. 

Wages  have  largely  increased  in  this  country  during  the  past  two 
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years,  and  very  properly  so;  but  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
earning  production  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  should  not  be 
restricted. 

Trusting  that  the  distinguished  committee  appointed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  important  work  will  decide  against  the  wisdom  of 
the  act  in  question,  we  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Shamokin  Silk  Mills, 

Chas.  E.  Eagle. 


[Seattle  Cereal  Company,  manufacturers  of  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  rye  flour,  whole- 
wheat flour,  graham  flour,  corn  meal,  and  cereal  products.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  IS, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComaSj 

Chairman  Committee  on.  Education  and  Labor, 

<  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  danger  of 
interfering  with  our  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  and  the  eight-hour  bill. 

First  If  this,  or  any  similar  bill,  should  be  made  a  law  the  present 
outlook  for  manufacturers  could  not  exist. 

Second.  We  would  not  dare  to  bid  on  Government  business,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  run,  especialljr  for  the  business  we  receive,  and 
if  this  bill  were  to  be  made  a  law  we  would  lose  what  Government  busi- 
ness we  now  enjoy. 

Third.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  establish  an  eight-hour  day 
in  our  mill,  as  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  our  goods,  and  our  Alaska 
and  oriental  trade  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  Canadian  com- 
petitors. 

Fourth.  We  could  not  secure  enough  competent  men  to  run  three 
shifts  a  day  with  the  present  independent  class  of  labor. 

We  kindly  ask  your  support  to  defeat  this  bill,  in  order  that  the 
present  prosperous  conditions  may  remain,  which  they  would  not  do, 
in  our  judgment,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Seattle  Cereal  Company, 
Per  Geo.  Albers,  Manager. 


[Herbert  6  Mioou,  counsellors  at  law.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  18, 1902. 
Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  you  herewith  a  letter  to  our  Mr.  Micou,  from 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  which,  while  addressed  to 
him,  is  a  protest  on  the  part  of  that  company  against  the  passage  of 
the  eight-hour  law.  It  arrived  too  late  to  be  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Herbert  &  Mioou. 

Hon.  Louis  E.  MgComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate, 
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Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco,  December  1% \  1902. 
Benjamin  Mioou,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  House  resolution  No.  3076,  providing  for  an  eight-hour 
dajr  on  "  all  contracts  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics,"  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  of  which  Hon.  L.  E.  McComas  is  chairman,  and  we 
understand  it  will  be  among  the  first  matters  considered  before  the 
Senate. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  take  this  matter  up  before  the 
committee  in  our  behalf  and  respectfully  request  an  unfavorable  report. 

(1)  Should  this  bill  become  a  law  it  would  force  upon  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  economic  conditions  that  they  are  at  the  present 
time  unprepared  to  meet. 

(2)  The  operation  of  such  a  law  upon  works,  as  ours,  where  Govern- 
ment and  private  work  is  being  carried  on  simultaneously  would  oe 
such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  business  without  building 
and  operating  at  great  expense  two  separate  and  entirely  different 
works. 

The  onerous  burdens  that  would  be  placed  upon  a  great  number  of 
manufacturers  in  this  country  as  the  result  of  such  a  law  are  so  obvious 
and  apparent  that  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  honorable  gentlemen 
composing  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  will  seriously 
consider  it.  But,  as  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  we  here- 
with respectfully  register  our  protest  against  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  ana  beg  to  remain, 

Sincerely,  Union  Iron  Works, 

By  W.  G.  Dodd,  Vice-President. 


[E.  J.  Oodd  Company,  boiler  makers,  machinists,  and  millwrights.] 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  15, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  notice  that  your  committee  is  considering  the  practi- 
cability of  an  eight-hour  law  on  all  Government  work. 

We  beg  to  submit  an  opinion  regarding  the  feasibility  of  same: 
First.  Any  contractor  having  secured  a  contract  from  Government 
would  necessarily  have  confusion  and  rivalry  among  their  employees, 
those^ working  on  Government  work  quitting  work  in  advance  of  those 
working  on  other  jobs  or  contracts. 

Second.  If  a  law  be  passed  making  eight  hours  limit  for  labor,  suoh 
a  law  could  not  be  applied  to  many  industries  where  work  is  required 
for  longer  hours  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  relays  of 
labor;  hence  serious  loss  would  follow.  The  menhaden  fisheries,  for 
instance;  dairies,  farmers,  stock  raisers,  etc. 

Third.  If  the  law  could  be  made  to  apply  to  certain  industries  who 
now  work  nine  or  ten  hours  per  day,  tnere  might  possibly  be  some- 
thing in  it;  but  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  best  to  let  matters  remain 
as  they  now  are. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Codd  Company. 

E.  J.  Codd,  President* 
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[Whitney  Glass  Works,  manufacti  rers  of  bottles  and  fruit  jars,  flint,  "flint-green," 
amber,  druggists',  and  patent  medicine  bottles,  glass-stoppered  ware,  soda  water 
and  beer  bottles.] 

Glassboro,  N.  J.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  a  favorable  report 
on  House  resolution  3076,  now  before  your  committee. 

It  is  class  legislation  and  that  in  itself  should  be  enough  to  kill  it. 
Labor  of  alljdnds  is  fully  employed  and  at  the  most  remunerative 
wages  that  this  country  has  ever  seen,  and  any  curtailment  of  the  hours 
of  work  would  not  only  add  to  the  cost,  but  the  necessary  men  can  not 
be  obtained. 
Hoping  that  your  committee  will  give  an  adverse  report,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Whitney  Glass  Works, 
J.  P.  Whitney,  President. 


[Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company.] 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  passage  of  the  pending  measure,  H.  R.  3076.  relat- 
ing to  an  eight-hour  day  for  laborers  doing  contract  work  for  the 
Government,  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  manufacturing:  interests 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  costly  to  the  Government,  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  laborer.  Such  a  measure,  if  passed,  would  reduce 
the  number  of  concerns  that  would  be  disposed  to  compete  for  Govern- 
ment work  and  enable  a  few  manufacturers,  who  are  doing  enough 
Government  work  to  conform  their  plants  to  the  new  requirements, 
to  monopolize  the  business  and  advance  prices  to  suit  themselves.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  majority  of  manufacturers  to  compete  for 
Government  contracts,  because  it  would  not  be  practical  to  segregate 
that  department  of  their  work  from  their  work  generally,  as  they 
would  be  compelled  to  do  if  this  measure  should  pass. 

As  long  as  the  conditions  of  business  remain  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  the  necessity  which  is  upon  manufacturers  to  keep  their 
works  employed  for  at  feast  ten  hours  is  so  great  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  now  doing  business  with  the  Government  would 
be  compelled  to  make  no  contracts  with  the  Government  at  all. 

Concerns  like  this,  which  do  a  considerable  foreign  business,  would 
find  their  business  crippled  if  such  a  law  should  lead  to  a  general 
change  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours.  At  present  foreign 
business  is  increasing,  and  any  change  which  would  have  the  opposite 
effect  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

The  country  is  prosperous  under  the  present  conditions,  and  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  laboring  men  are  receiving  fair  compensation  for  a  fair 
day's  work  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Ten  hours  is,  we  believe, 
the  usual  working  day  for  concerns  in  this  section.     Nearly  every 
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firm  is  working  full  time,  and  finds  itself  compelled  either  to  try  to 
get  on  with  one  shift  of  ten  hoars  or  resort  to  two  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each.  But  there  is  not  enough  employment  for  the  latter  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  besides  there  are  various  objections  to  night  work 
which  are  too  obvious  to  need  reciting. 

If  any  change  is  to  take  place  which  will  shorten  the  number  of 
hours  constituting  a  day's  work  it  should  come  about  by  a  natural 
process,  operating  when  the  demand  for  labor  is  not  so  great  as  at  the 
present  time. 

The  drastic  law  which  is  proposed  would  be  a  disturbing  and  almost 
violent  innovation,  which  would  throw  confusion  into  all  industries  and 
produce  great  harm  without  any  corresponding  good." 

If  such  a  measure  were  ever  to  be  passed  the  time  is  not  now  oppor- 
tune. 

In  our  opinion,  everything  considered,  ten  hours  is,  and  will  be,  a 
fair  day's  work. 

If  there  were  not  enough  work  "to  go  around,"  one  argument 
would  exist  for  reducing  the  number  of  hours  to  constitute  a  day's 
work,  but  that  state  of  things  does  not  now  exist. 

The  country  is  one  vast  hive  of  industry.  It  is  nearly  impractica- 
ble to  get  contract  executed  within  a  reasonable  time.  Nothing 
should  be  done  which  would  prevent  a  reasonable  amount  of  overtime 
work,  consented  to  by  all  concerned,  to  enable  contract  work  to  be 
finished  in  accordance  with  agreements. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  law  would  be  expensive  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  injurious  to  the  manufacturers,  and  in  the 
long  run  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  laborer. 

Such  a  law  would  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  drastic  in  its 
operation,  and  shortsighted  as  well  as  un  American  in  its  policy. 

If  the  eight-hour  day  should  extend  to  manufacturers  generally,  it 
would  compel  the  surrender  of  a  great  advantage  which  American 
manufacturers  now  possess  in  their  efforts  to  share  reasonably  in  the 
trade  of  foreign  countries,  where  labor  laws  and  practices  deprive 
producers  of  advantages  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  enjoyed  in 
the  United  States. 

Very  respectfully,        Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company. 
A,  W.  Stanley,  Via-President. 


[Bette  Machine  Company,  makers  of  metal- working-machine  tools  for  railway  bridge 
and  machine  shops  and  ironworks  generally.] 

Wilmington,  Del.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  Labor  and  Education^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Kindly  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
No.  3076,  which  limits  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc., 
employed  on  Government  work. 

We  build  quite  a  large  amount  of  machinery  for  the  Government 
navy-yards  and  arsenals.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  entirely  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  any  more  such  work,  for  we  can  not  have  our 
employees  working  different  hours  on  different  jobs,  and  we  can  not 
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run  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get 
enough  competent  hands  to  run  even  one  shift. 

These  facte  prevail  with  other  tool  makers,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  buy  its  equipment  at  any  reasonable 
figures. 

We  think  if  the  bill  passes  it  will  put  the  Government  to  very  much 
increased  expense  for  its  supplies  and  cause  consternation  and  dismay 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  manufactories — the  bulwark  of  the  nation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Betts  Machine  Company, 
Edward  T.  Betts,  Treasurer. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  t/.,  December  15, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  ate  chairman,  I  send  the  inclosed. 

x  ours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 


[H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  general  machinists.] 

Philadelphia,  December  13,  1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  the  eight- 
hour  bill  (now  before  the  Senate  committee)  from  becoming  a  law,  as 
it  is  against  the  business  interests  of  the  countrv,  and  eventually  would 
hurt  the  laboring  class  even  more  than  it  would  the  manufacturers. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co,, 
M.  G.  Condon. 


[H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  producers  and  manufacturers  pickles  and  food  products.] 

Pittsburg,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Understanding  that  House  resolution  No.  3076,  com- 
monly known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  is  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  firmly  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law.  In  our  judgment  such  a  law 
would  be  an  unjust  interference  in  the  conduct  of  business.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor  should  be  subject  to  adjustment 
between  employers  and  employees  If  free  from  unwarranted  inter- 
ference, the  employer  and  his  employees  can  and  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  number  of  hours  that  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work  depends  upon  the  volume  of  business  and  sup- 
ply of  labor,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  accommodate  itself  to  an 
arbitrary  and  unyielding  standard  which  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
changing  conditions. 
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We  are  regularly  making  goods  in  fulfillment  of  Government  con- 
tracts; our  processes  are  such  that  we  can  not  disassociate  the  work  on 
Government  orders  from  others.  If  a  man  only  worked  an  hour  on 
the  Government  order,  he  would  be  compelled  to  cease  after  seven 
hours  spent  on  private  work;  his  fellow- workers,  who  did  not  work 
on  the  Government  order,  could  make  a  full  day  and  receive  a  full 
day's  wage;  the  earning  capacity  of  the  ei^ht-hour  man  would  be  lim- 
ited: confusion  worse  confounded  and  dissatisfaction  would  result 
We  are  obliged,  under  present  conditions,  to  operate  our  factories  for 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  and  we  might  say  our  present  working 
hours  are  not  unsatisfactory  to  our  employees.  Should  the  measure 
under  consideration  .become  a  law,  we  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Government  business.  We  believe  this  would  be  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  manufacturing  concerns.  The  result  would  be 
increased  cost  of  supplies  to  the  Government  and  delay  in  getting 
them. 

The  proposed  law,  pregnant  with  disorder,  discontent,  and  disaster, 
is  almost  universally  opposed  by  manufacturers  who  appreciate  the 
danger  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  involved  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  by  organized  labor,  representing  only 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  workingmen.  We  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress will,  at  the  instance  of  so  small  a  proportion  of  our  laboring 
people,  create  conditions  that  will  imperil  industrial  prosperity. 

Will  you  not  lend  your  influence  in  opposition  to  this  inequitable 
measure? 

We  will  thank  you  for  any  favorable  consideration  you  can  give  to 
this  protest. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 


[Abram  Cox  Stove  Company.] 

Philadelphia,  December  IS,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  presume  upon  your  time  to  the  extent 
of  asking  you  to  consider  our  interests,  which  are,  we  think,  in  common 
with  most  manufacturers,  in  the  matter  of  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

While  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  pass,  we 
are  asking  you  to  oppose  it,  first,  upon  the  general  ground  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  tnat  every  manufacturer  be  allowed  to  conduct 
his  business  according*  to  the  requirements  of  the  business  or  the 
general  conditions  existing. 

It  is  to  maintain  this  right  that  strife  is  now  going  on  between  the 
employer  and  employee,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  so  long  as  it  is 
encouraged  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
of  this  kind. 

While  we  are  not  opposed  to  shorter  hours  and  would  make  no 
opposition  to  shorter  hours,  we  join  the  great  majority  of  employers 
when  we  say,  as  we  have  said  frequently  to  the  representatives  of  the 
labor  unions,  that  shorter  hours  can  only  be  successfully  reached  when 
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it  can  be  brought  about  as  the  universal  rule  in  any  special  industry, 
and  we  ask  you,  earnestly,  not  of  ourselves  alone,  but  of  manufacturers 
generally,  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Company, 
By  W.  H.  Pfahler,  Treasurer. 


[Glen  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  frames,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  lumber 
and  building  material,  moldings,  brackets,  stair  and  porch  work,  fine  interior 
wood  finishing.] 

Glen  Rock,  Pa.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of 
House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

We  are  manufactures  of  special  office  furniture  and  about  one-third 
of  our  output  goes  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  balance 
being  for  general  trade.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would 
compel  us  to  abandon  all  work  for  the  United  States  Government,  as 
we  could  not  possibly  arrange  our  factory  to  conform  to  an  eight-hour 
basis. 

We  therefore  implore  your  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  large  class  of 
manufacturers  who  will  be  discriminated  against  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  We  believe  this  bill  to  be  harmful  not  only  to  the  manufactures 
but  to  the  Government  as  well,  as  it  will  take  out  of  the  competitive 
market  a  large  jx>rtion  of  the  work  now  done  under  competition.  As 
a  zealous  champion  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  we  believe  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  oppose 
this  bill  by  your  vote  and  influence. 

Hoping  that  you  will  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  we  do,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Glen  Manufacturing  Company. 


[Eugene  E.  Nice,  maker  of  varnishes,  japans,  paints,  oils.] 

Philadelphia,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator  for  Pennsylvania, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  providing 
for  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  workmen  on  Government  work.  Both  in 
the  interest  of  the  employer  and  employee,  there  are  in  our  opinion  a 
great  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  become  a  law.  We  will 
mention  just  two  or  three  of  what  we  think  are  the  most  important: 

(1)  After  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  it 
seems  to  us  the  Government  should  have  no  control  or  say  as  to  the 
question  of  hours  of  labor,  supply,  etc. 
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(2)  As  we  understand  it,  only  a  small  proportion  (hardly  10  per  cent) 
of  the  workingmen,  known  as  organized  labor,  are  proposing  this  law, 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  tne  other  90  per 
cent  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  work  as  long  as  they  wish. 

(3)  We  have  always  found  that  good  workmen  seldom  object  to  work- 
ing overtime  occasionally  in  order  to  help  their  employer  in  building 
up  a  business  that  promises  to  them  a  permanent  position.  The  pro- 
posed law  will  certainly  prevent  this. 

We  firmly  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned  the  bill  will  be 
reported  unfavorably  by  the  committee;  but  should  it  be  reported 
favorably,  we  trust  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  prevent  its 
passing. 

very  respectfully,  yours,  Eugene  E.  Nice. 


[The  McConway  &  Torley  Company,  malleable  and  steel  castings,  sole  manufacturer* 
of  the  Janney  coupler  for  passenger  and  freight  cars.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Senate  has  under  consideration 
H.  K.  bill  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  labor,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  "  eight-hour  bill." 

Without  entering  into  anv  discussion  of  the  general  points  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  we  wisn  to  enter  our  vigorous  protest  against  any 
legislation  by  the  National  Government  on  the  line  contemplated, 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees,  which,  in  our  opinion  as 
manufacturers  of  many  years'  experience,  would  not  have  anv  bene- 
ficial results  in  the  direction  desired,  and  would  only  serve  to  hamper 
ourselves  and  other  manufacturers  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  McConway  &  Torley  Company, 
Stephen  C.  Mason,  Secretary. 


[England  &  Bryan,  leather.] 

Philadelphia,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  During  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  almost  continuously,  we 
have  been  under  contract  with  the  U  nited  States  Government  to  supply 
them  at  their  various  arsenals  with  leather  for  equipment  purposes. 

We  notice  that  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  a  bill, "  House  resolution  No.  3076,"  limiting  the  hours  of 
daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for 
the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  etc. 

We  look  upon  this  measure  as  one  calculated  to  greatly  embarrass  our 
business  relations  with  the  Government,  and  to  cause  much  loss  to  us, 
not  only  directly,  but  indirectly. 

In  addition  to  Government  work,  we  manufacture  largely  for  the 
general  trade,  and  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  us  to  separate  Gov- 
ernment work  from  the  general  output  of  our  factories.    They  must 
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be  worked  in  conjunction,  otherwise  we  would  be  practically  debarred 
from  bidding  for  Government  contracts. 

The  supply  of  skilled  mechanics,  such  as  are  employed  in  our  busi- 
ness, is  very  limited,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  men  enough 
to  properly  run  two  shifts. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Government  to  increase  or  decrease,  at  any 
time,  any  part  of  the  contract  under  which  we  operate.  Such  being 
the  case,  mechanics  refuse  to  operate  in  two  shifts  unless  they  are 
guaranteed  permanent  positions.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  we  would 
be  working  at  a  serious  disadvantage  on  the  second-shift  plan,  and 
liable  to  losses  greater  than  the  possible  profit  on  the  manufactured 
stock. 

We  feel  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  place  us  in  a  position 
whereby  we  could  not  satisfactorily  bid  on  Government  contracts. 
Thus  we  would  be  deprived  of  a  line  of  business  which  we  have  built 
up,  and  to  which  for  years  we  have  devoted  our  time,  thought,  and 
attention. 

Therefore  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  use  your  best  efforts 
and  influence  against  this  measure  becoming  a  law. 

We  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  above  letter  to  the  Hon.  Lu  E. 
McComas;  also  to  the  Hon.  Boies  Penrose. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

England  &  Bryan. 


[Smith-Courtney  Co.,  supplies  and  machinery.] 

Richmond,  Va.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  /Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  your  committee,  and  beg  to  give  you  a  few  of  our  reasons 
why  this  bill  should  not  pass  (as  we  are  very  deeply  interested  in  same, 
and  hope  that  some  of  them  may  be  of  such  merit  as  to  meet  with  your 
approval),  which  are  as  follows: 

First.  Any  and  all  kinds  of  sumptuary  laws  are  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  form  of  government,  and  the  resolution  seems  to  be  of  this 
nature,  in  that  it  limits  the  right  of  an  artisan  to  expend  his  skill  and 
labor  for  a  valuable  consideration  beyond  a  certain  number  of  hours 
per  diem,  regardless  of  his  wishes,  preferences,  or  necessities. 

Secondly.  The  United  States  Government  is  ready  and  willing  at 
all  times  to  purchase  in  the  open  market  supplies  of  every  description, 
which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  are  the  product  of  labor  employed 
for  ten  or  more  hours  per  diem.  This  being  so,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  inconsistency  to  require  service  from  one  set  of  producers  working 
only  eight  hours  per  diem  and  accept  from  others  what  they  produce 
by  "an  unlimited  per  diem  of  labor. 

Third.  It  would  result  in  endless  complications  between  employer 
and  employee,  unless  the  employer  could  run  his  business  altogether 
and  entirely  On  Government  work,  which,  of  course,  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

Fourth-  While  all  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  favor  are  based 
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upon  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  employee,  no  consideration 
whatsoever  it*  given  to  the  disadvantages  which  would  result  to  the 
employer.     This  appears  to  be  a  species  of  class  legislation,  which  is 
abhorrent  to  every  true  American. 
Hoping  you  will  give  this  matter  your  best  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Smith-Courtney  Co., 
Geo.  A.  Smith, 

I^reaidenL 


[S.  Sternau  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  metal  wares  in  brass,  copper,  and  diver.] 

Brooklyn,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  bill,  House  resolution  3076,  and  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we  desire  to 
say  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

As  employers  of  a  force  exceeding  250,  we  desire  to  say  that  no 
hardship  is  imposed  upon  our  men  by  laboring  ten  hours  per  day, 
which  are  the  hours  in  vogue  at  our  factory.  Our  men,  and  all  other 
employees  in  factories  doing  work  of  a  similar  nature,  are  given  a  half 
or  full  holiday  during  all  the  Saturdays  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August.  During  the  winter  months  they  work  only  nine 
hours  on  Saturday.  Furthermore,  all  are  given  a  holiday  of  two 
weeks  during  the  summer,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  also  two  weeks 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  early  part  of  January.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  the  holidays,  including  such  nolidays  as  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Easter  Monday,  and  others,  are  observed  bjr  our  hands. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  no  hardship  for  a  skilled  mechanic  or 
other  laborer  to  put  in  ten  hours  per  day,  and  a  reduction  of  theae 
hours  to  eight  hours  per  day  would  in  our  opinion  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  which  such  mechanics  could 
earn,  and,  furthermore,  wouljj  give  them  more  time  to  devote  to  pleas- 
ures, and  put  them  in  a  position  to  spend  the  larger  part  of  their 
income  in  such  a  manner  as  would  not  be  most  beneficial  to  their 
interests. 

With  the  present  hours  of  labor  our  hands,  in  all  cases,  are  at  their 
homes  before  6.30  each  day,  which  gives  them  a  long  evening  to  them- 
selves, and  they  are  in  a  position  to  get  a  great  deal  more  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  than  the  clerical  force,  who  rarely  get  home  more  than  one 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  later  than  the  above  time. 

To  legalize  an  eight-hour  day  would,  in  our  opinion,  result  in  so 
largely  increasing  the  cost  of  our  product  as  to  prevent  competition 
with  foreign  goods,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  our  interests  as  well 
as  those  of  our  employees  and  the  public  in  general.  We  therefore  ask 
that  you  oppose  this  bill,  and  desire  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  being 
against  the  passage  of  such  bill 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  Sternan  &  Co. 
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The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company, 

New  York  City,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon.  Lours  h,.  McComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:'  On  behalf  of  this  company  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief 
argument  against  the  pending  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076): 

In  our  works  at  Stamford  we  employ  upward  of  2,500  people.  For 
more  than  twenty -five  years  we  have  been  contractors  to  the  Govern- 
ment departments  for  various  articles,  practically  all  of  which  have 
been  of  commercial  character  made  in  common  with  our  regular  prod- 
ucts and  usually  drawn  from  stock.  Our  ability  to  make  low  prices 
to  the  Government  has  been  due  chiefly  to  these  facts.  The  Govern- 
ment orders  constitute  a  small  part  of  our  business,  and  if  the  goods 
they  call  for  were  made  separately  we  could  not  sell  them  except  at 
much  higher  prices.  Under  the"  proposed  bill  our  regular  product 
would  not  be  available,  as  we  operate  our  works  on  the  ten-hour  basis, 
except  on  Saturdays. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  bill  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  like 
ourselves,  to  whom  the  Government  business  is  a  small  factor,  would 
be  either  to  compel  a  large  advance  in  prices  or  a  withdrawal  from 
Government  business.  Either  alternative  would  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  injury  of  the  manu- 
facturers concerned. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  force  the  adoption  of  the  eight- 
hour  day.  If  this  change  be  made  universally  the  relative  condition 
of  all  affected  by  it  will  remain  as  at  present,  but  until  then  any  con- 
cern which  adopts  the  eight-hour  day  while  its  competitors  continue 
to  use  the  ten-hour  day  will  be  hopelessly  handicapped.  The  effect  of 
the  proposed  bill  would  be  to  force  this  handicap  on  all  concerns 
willing  to  accept  Government  orders,  while  leaving  all  other  concerns 
free  to  continue  to  use  the  ten-hour  day.  The  demand  for  it  comes 
from  "organized  labor,"  which  includes  only  a  small  minority  of 
industrial  workers.  If  adopted,  the  bill  would  restrict  the  liberty  now 
enjoyed  by  the  latter,  a  vast  number  of  whom,  if  consulted,  would 
unquestionably  express  their  preference  for  the  ten-hour  day.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  unorganized  and  therefore  without  effective  means 
of  presenting  their  views  or  protecting  their  rights. 

Finally,  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  operate  most  unfavorably  upon 
the  ability  of  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of  other 
countries  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  While  the  present  activity  here 
continues  this  may  be  unimportant,  but  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  our  ability  to  sell  freely  in  foreign  markets  will  be  a  large  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  extent  of  employment  which  can  be  given  to 
American  labor. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Henry  R.  Towne; 

President. 


[Kutztown  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Incorporated,  general  foundry  and  machine 

work.] 

Kutztown,  Pa.,  December  15,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076, 
now  before  your  committee,  which  we  think  should  not  be  passed  for 
the  following  reasons: 
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We  think  it  very  necessary  that  every  manufacturer  should  be  allowed 
to  say  how  many  hours  his  men  shall  work  every  day,  in  order  that  he 
may  get  out  his  work  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  customers,  and 
when  work  is  pressing,  the  employer  and  employees  should  get  together 
and  decide  on  the  number  of  hours  and  not  be  restricted  to  eight  hours 
per  day. 

We  are  very  full  of  work  at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  turn  out  our  work  by  working  only  eight  hours 
per  day,  neither  could  we  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  to 
work  a  double  shift,  whereas  our  employees  are  always  willing  to  work 
overtime  whenever  requested,  which  increases  their  salaries  materi- 
ally, consequently  they  are  more  prosperous. 

Hoping  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  keep  this  bill  from 
passing,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Kutztown  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc., 
F.  S.  Zehur,  Treasurer. 


[Lester  Piano  Company,  manufacturers  of  grand  and  upright  pianos.] 

Pheladel  hia,  December  15,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  of  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Zabpr^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  interested  in  the  outcome,  although 
we  ourselves  do  no  Government  work,  we  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  reasons  why,  in  our  judgment,  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work  is 
unreasonable. 

There  are  very  few  manufacturers  who  do  only  Government  work. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  such  manufacturers  to  operate  their  plants 
part  of  the  time  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  the  balance  on  a  basis  to 
compete  with  others  who  do  no  Government  work.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  men  work  eight  hours  a  day  one  part  of  the  week  or  month 
and  the  balance  ten  or  nine  hours,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
introduce  penalty  clauses  in  contracts  under  this  restriction,  because 
in  case  of  any  delay  which  the  manufacturer  might  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  work  overtime  to  catch  up,  and 
therefore  deliver  the  goods  to  the  Government  on  time. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  workingmen  would  refuse 
occasionally  to  work  overtime  when  requested  by  their  employers, 
especially  when  they  are  shown  the  necessity  for  it    This  bill,  we. 
understand,  prohibits  anything  of  this  kind. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  new  law  would  seriously  hamper  the  Gov- 
ernment in  having  its  contracts  fulfilled,  for  the  reason  that  very  few 
manufacturers  in  any  line  make  all  the  necessary  parts  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  article  they  produce.  This  bill  would  make  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  get  these  parts  which  the  manufacturer  would  require  to 
complete  his  product  from  some  one  who  manufactures  the  goods  on 
an  eight-hour  basis,  necessarily  increasing  the  cost,  and  in  many  lines 
of  business  being  an  impossible  thing. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  it  seems  to  us  it  is  impracticable, 
unreasonable,  and  unbusinesslike  to  pass  this  measure,  and  we  trust 
you  will  give  these  reasons  your  attention  in  considering  the  matter. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Lester  Piano  Co., 
Geo.  Miller,  Treasurer. 


Dotted  Engineering  and  Foundry  Company, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  12,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  3076, 
and  which  resolution  we  understand  is  now  before  your  committee. 

We  beg  to  say  that  we  have  carefully  considered  this  bill,  and  would 
deem  it  a  ^reat  misfortune  to  our  Government  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  particularly  the  manufacturing  interests  and  those  employed  in 
it.  Many  reasons  could  be  given  for  this  opinion,  but  we  will  cite 
only  a  few: 

First.  If  this  bill  became  effective  it  would  bar  from  competition 
for  United  States  business  practically  all  of  the  manufacturers  who 
might  otherwise  compete  for  that  business,  because  established  hours 
of  labor  are  such  in  tnese  establishments  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to 
the  interests  to  take  any  work  in  which  the  hours  were  restricted  to 
eight,  whereas  there  are  other  departments  and  on  other  work  who 
would  run  ten.  The  installation  of  eight  hours  would  be  the  entering 
wedge  for  eight  hours  in  all  departments,  thus  reducing  output  from 
machines,  output  from  labor,  output  from  capital,  and  materially 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  product  and  rendering  competition  with 
similar  concerns  working  on  a  nine  or  ten  hour  basis  impossible. 

Second.  The  number  of  bids  that  the  Government  would  receive  on  its 
work  would  be  so  few  that  a  combination  could  easily  be  effected  against 
the  Government.  The  restriction  of  hours  of  labor  to  be  performed  by 
any  man  is  depriving  him  of  his  constitutional  rights,  depriving  him 
of  the  ability  to  earn  a  sufficient  sum  to  properly  maintain  himself  and 
his  family,  and  depriving  the  manufacturer  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
conducting  his  business  as  he  deems  the  proper  advantage  of  himself 
and  his  employees. 

We  could  go  on  in  this  manner  indefinitely  and  give  you  many  other 
reasons,  but  we  are  apprehensive  that  you  will  receive  many  commu- 
nications from  companies  like  our  own,  employing  large  numbers  of 
men  and  a  large  capital,  whose  interests  would  be  materially  affected. 

We  therefore  hope  that  your  committee  will  report  adversely  on  the 
above  bill,  and  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

United  Engineering  and  Foundry  Co., 
Isaac  W.  Frank,  President. 


[William  Barker  Company,  manufacturers  of  "Barker  brand"  linen  collars  and 

cuffs.] 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  15, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  com- 
monly known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  which  is  now  before  your  com- 
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mittee.  We  believe  this  bill  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  hence  will  hurt  principally  the  people  in  whose 
interest  it  is  advanced.  The  reasons  for  the  injury  are  many,  and 
below  we  state  several,  hoping  they  may  have  your  attention. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  noting  them,  we 
remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  William  Barker  Company, 

Per  William  Barker,  Jr., 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

First.  This  bill  will  have  a  tendency  to  force  all  trades  to  adopt  an 
eight-hour  day.  As  the  Government's  needs  are  the  same  as  the  peo- 
ple's, and  if  factories  with  Government  contracts  run  only  eight  hours, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  other  factories  to  do  the  same,  whether 
engaged  in  Government  work  or  not.  The  ultimate  result  of  this 
means  increased  cost  of  production,  and,  of  course,  increased  cost  to 
consumer,  whether  individual  or  Government. 

Second.  There  are  times  in  all  trades  where  it  is  an  advantage  both 
to  the  employer  and  to^he  employee  to  work  overtime,  if  more  than 
ten  hours.  The  employer  receives  the  advantage  of  increased  produc- 
tion; the  employee  of  increased  pay.  This  would  be  impossible  under 
such  a  bill. 

We  believe  the  two  reasons  given  above  are  valid,  and  there  is  still 
another  which  is  true,  though  one  that  would  not  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  the  parties  fostering  this  bill,  namely,  that  of  class  legislation. 
This  bill  makes  the  hours  of  the  laborer  shorter,  but  also  makes  the 
hours  of  the  employer  longer.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  compe- 
tent men  who  will  work  for  the  interests  of  their  employer,  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  their  own,  without  personal  attention  from  the 
employer.  Hence,  to  increase  production  it  would  be  necessary  to 
procure  a  second  shift,  which  will  increase  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
employer's  mind  to  a  great  extent. 

In  mercantile  life,  as  in  the  Army,  a  few  forge  ahead  and  become 
leaders — called,  in  the  Army,  officers;  in  business,  employers.  Of 
course  this  class  is  small  as  compared  with  the  army  private  and  the 
business  employee,  but  a  leader  is  just  as  essential  in  business  as  in 
military,  and  a  successful  business  man's  burdens  are  ample  now. 


The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  15,  1909. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D. .  <?. 
Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  biU 
which  is  now  before  your  committee  for  consideration  and  which  I 
believe  is  designated  as  H.  R.  3076.  Mv  reason  for  doing  this  is  a 
desire  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  a  favorable  report  on  this  bill 
by  your  committee  and  its  passage  by  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  decidedly  injurious,  both  to 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  and  also  to  such  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  as  are  largely  dependent  upon  private  man- 
ufacturers for  their  various  supplies  and  equipments. 
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My  reason  for  such  an  assertion  is  this:  So  far  as  my  experience 
with  manufacturing  industries  enables  me  to  judge,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  a  factory  operating  at  the 
same  time  on  contracts  for  Government  work  and  on  private  orders  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  this  bill  without  adopting  a  day  of  eight 
hours  as  the  universal  labor  day  for  its  employees. 

The  various  departments  of  any  large,  well-organized  factory  are  so 
interwoven  and  interdependent  that  it  would  be  rarely  possible  to  sep- 
arate absolutely  the  men  who  work  on  Government  orders  from  those 
employed  in  the  execution  of  orders  received  from  private  parties. 

If  this  statement  be  accepted  as  true  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases — 
and  I  believe  that  the  testimony  of  nearly  every  manufacturer  will 
bear  me  out  in  this — such  legislation  will  practically  force  a  factory 
engaged  in  both  Government  and  private  work  to  abandon  one  or  the 
other.  Such  a  concern  would  almost  invariably  be  in  competition  in 
its  various  lines  of  production  with  other  concerns  not  doing  Govern- 
ment work  and  who  would  continue  to  operate  under  the  ten-nour  day. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  detail  to  make  it  clear  to 
you  that  such  a  handicap  in  ordinary  competition  would  force  a  manu- 
facturer to  adopt  one  of  the  two  alternatives  I  have  mentioned  above. 
Either  one  would  deprive  him  of  a  portion  of  his  trade  and  work  a 
consequent  injury  to  nim.  With  pernaps  a  few  exceptions,  1  believe 
that  the  majority  of  manufacturing  concerns  engaged  in  executing 
Government  contracts  do  a  larger  business  for  private  parties  and  that 
they  would  naturally  discontinue  Government  work,  if  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  one  or  the  other.  If  this  course  were  generally  pur- 
sued throughout  the  country  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  Government,  not  only  would  the  Government  be  cut 
off  from  a  large  source  of  its  supplies  in  manufactured  articles,  but  as 
a  result  would  undoubtedly  be  compelled  either  to  pay  higher  prices 
and  suffer  serious  delays  in  receiving  goods  or  else  embark  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  manufacturing  its  own  supplies  and  equipments. 

While  it  is  always  easy  to  make  accusations  and  difficult  to  substan- 
tiate them,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  ultimate  aim  and  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  force  an  eight-hour  working  day  throughout  the  entire 
manufacturing  industry  of  this  country.  I  "believe  that  the  labor 
leaders,  who  are  as  cognizant  of  the  conditions  existing  in  manufac- 
turing concerns  as  the  manufacturers  themselves,  realize  fully  that 
this  proposed  law  would  be  a  very  powerful  entering  wedge  for  bring- 
ing about  the  universal  eight-hour  day,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  outline  above.  Whether  or  not  the  eight-hour  day  may 
eventually  be  adopted  as  universal  in  this  country  seems  to  me  not  to 
enter  into  the  present  discussion,  for  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  the 
province  of  our  National  Congress,  through  powers  of  legislation,  to 
interfere  in  a  general  industrial  problem  of  this  kind. 

I  am  putting  this  bluntly,  but  I  believe  that  the  situation  justifies  it. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  privilege  of  the  Government,  through  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  to  regulate,  not  only  the  hours  of  labor,  but 
the  rate  of  wages  and  other  conditions  affecting  employees  of  Govern- 
ment institutions,  such  as  armories,  navy -yards,  etc.,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  either  the  privilege  or  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  dictate  in 
these  matters  to  private  enterprises,  and  this  is  what  the  bill  under 
consideration  practically  does.  There  are  numerous  lesser  reasons 
why  this  bill  should  not  receive  the  support  of  your  committee  or  of 
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the  Senate,  but  they  are  more  or  less  subsidiary  to  the  important  ones, 
which  1  have  tried  to  set  forth,  and  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  fur- 
ther into  details. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  toward  shorter  hours  of  labor  the  change 
should  be  allowed  to  work  itself  out  under  the  natural  laws  of  indus- 
trial progress,  and  not  to  be  forced  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  by  the  men  who  are  chosen 
to  legislate  at  Washington  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  at  large, 
not  for  a  certain  class  and  against  another. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  most  earnestly 
hope  that  this  bill  will  not  receive  favorable  consideration  at  your 
hands. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co., 
Wm.  H.  St.  John,  Secretary  and  Treaxwrer. 


The  Austin  Engraving  Company, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  15,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  recently  come  to  our  observation  through  the 
newspapers  that  there  is  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate  committee 
the  purport  of  which  is  to  limit  to  eight  hours  the  amount  of  labor 
that  one  shift  of  workmen  can  be  employed  upon  any  Government 
contract. 

If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  necessitate  all  the  smaller 
engraving  concerns  outside  of  large  cities  to  refrain  from  bidding*  on 
Government  work.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  smaller  cities 
skilled  labor  for  photo-engraving  establishments  can  not  be  procured 
except  upon  long  contracts.  About  four  months  in  the  year  there  is 
a  surplus  of  work,  necessitating  our  forces  to  work  overtime.  The 
balance  of  the  year  we  are  compelled  to  pay  full  time,  even  though 
our  men  have  scarcely  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy  frequently 
over  four  davs  in  the  week.  You  will  readily  see  that  if  we  were 
limited  to  eight  hours  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  make  estimates 
on  Government  work. 

All  Government  contracts  in  the  photo-engraving  line  carry  with 
them  a  penalty  clause  for  the  nondelivery  of  work  at  a  specified  time. 
'  In  the  larger  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  it 
is  possible  for  photo-engraving  houses  to  apply  to  a  local  union  and 
have  extra  men  sent  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  This  in 
the  case  of  smaller  cities  is  impossible.  Consequently,  if  this  bill 
were  passed  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  work  overtime  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  it  would  discriminate  against  us  so  seriously  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  our  bidding  for  this  work. 

We  hope  that  you  will  see  the  injustice  of  this  bill  in  this  particular 
line  of  business,  and  trust  that  the  same  will  not  become  a  law. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Austin  Engraving  Co. 
Howard  Martin,  Treaxwrer. 
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[Flierl  &  Reimann,  planing  mill,  builders  and  contractors,  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
planed  and  rough  lumber.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  15, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We,  as  a  firm,  wish  to  enter  our  emphatic  protest  against 
the  passage  of  House  resolution  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  serv- 
ice of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work,  and  give  as  suf- 
ficient reasons: 

First.  That,  besides  Government  contracts,  we  also  manufacture  for 
the  open  market,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  operate  eight 
hours  per  day  and  compete  successfully  with  establishments  which 
operate  nine  or  ten  hours  per  day  and  do  no  Government  work. 

Secondly.  We  consider  the  passage  of  the  bill  a  trespass  on  our  rights 
as  manufacturers,  and  unconstitutional.  Government  work  is  generally 
limited  to  a  certain  time,  and  if  the  contractor  is  not  allowed  full  dis- 
cretion as  to  working  overtime  in  order  to  finish  within  the  stated 
period  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances  and  liable  to  loss  by  penalty. 
We  urge  your  earnest  attention  to  this  matter. 
I  ours,  very  respectfully, 

Flierl  &  Reimann. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  16 ',  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComab,  United  States  Senate. 
My  Dear  Senator:  For  your  consideration  I  send  the  inclosed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  S.  Quay. 


[Honesdale  Shoe  Company,  manufacturers  of  fine  shoes.] 

Honesdale,  Pa.,  December  16,  1902. 
Hon,  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  We  do  not  favor  the  passing  of  the  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  Government  work 
to  eight  hours,  as  it  would  prevent  us  from  taking  Government  con- 
tracts and  doing  private  work  at  the  same  time,  as  we  could  not  run 
both  in  our  factory  at  once.  It  would  mean  the  working  of  eight  hours 
on  private  work;  then  we  could  not  compete  with  the  outside  private 
work.  We  could  not  pay  the  same  wages  for  eight  hours  as  we  are  pay- 
ing for  ten  hours  and  make  a  profit  without  raising  the  price  of  our 
goods  in  proportion.  This  would  mean  an  increase  on  necessary  articles 
for  the  working  men,  etc.,  without  an  increase  in  wages.  If  we  had 
to  pay  ten  hours'  wages  for  eight  hours  it  would  mean  a  loss  to  us  of 
more  than  our  average  yearly  profits.  We  trust  you  will  oppose  the 
bill,  as  we  feel  that  labor  leaders  will,  through  the  passage  of  this  act, 
make  an  effort  to  force  private  concerns  (not  doing  Government  work) 
into  eight-hour  day  work. 

lours,  truly,  Honesdale  Shoe  Co. 
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Pittsburg  Milling  Company, 

Pittsburg ,  Pa.,  December  15, 1908. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Sir:  We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  and  work  against  the  passage 
of  House  bill  ISo.  3076,  which  will  come  before  you  for  consideration. 
We  might  offer  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  pass,  but  will 
only  enumerate  a  few  pertaining  to  our  particular  business. 

First.  The  milling  capacity  of  this  country  far  exceeds  its  require- 
ments, and  the  miller,  perforce,  must  look  "to  the  export  markets  of 
the  world  for  an  outlet  for  his  surplus.  We  there  meet  in  competition 
with  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world.  Wheat  from  Russia,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Argentinas  is  at  the  command  of  the  European  miller. 
We  produce  our  wheat  and  manufacture  our  flour  in  the  highest-priced 
market  of  the  world,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  securing  tne  greatest 
maximum  of  output  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  through  the  most  mod- 
ern machinery  and  the  best  improved  methods,  that  the  American  miller 
is  enabled  to  fiold  his  own.  The  proposed  bill,  if  enacted,  will  certainly 
lead  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  applying  the  "  eight-hour  law  "  to  every 
business  and  manufacturing  establishment,  and  in  our  opinion  would 
be  a  hardship  to  both  capital  and  labor. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Pittsburg  Milling  Company, 
F.  J.  Weixel. 


United  Engineering  and  Foundry  Company, 

Pittdmrg,  Pa.,  December  12,  1909. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  a  company  employing  about  2,000  men  and  have 
great  interest  in  the  defeat  of  House  resolution  3076,  pertaining  to  the 
limitation  of  hours  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  any  one  man  during 
any  one  working  day  on  Government  contracts. 

We  can  see  so  many  reasons  why  a  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  interests  of  every  manufacturer  and  every  employee  that 
we  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ask  you  to  use  your  vote  and 
influence  against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which,  if  enacted,  will  be  the 
entering  wedge  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  all  departments  of  all  manu- 
facturing and  be  of  great  detriment  to  our  Government,  our  manufac- 
turing, social,  and  labor  interests. 

We  beg  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

United  Engineering  and  Foundry  Co., 
Isaac  W.  Frank,  President. 


[The  Lyon  Lumber  Company,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  hemlock  and  hard- 
wood lumber,  lath,  pickets,  etc] 

Hughesville,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  would  personally  like  you  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  3076  when  it  comes  up  for  final  action. 

We  and  our  other  manufacturers  are  decidedly  opposed  to  its  being 
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upheld  by  you,  and  it  is  not  what  we  want,  because  the  present  and 
almost  continued  strife  among  the  laboring  class  will  not  warrant  its 
adoption. 
Trusting  you  can  agree  with  me  in  opposing  its  passage, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Howard  Lyon. 


[The  Yeager-Hunter  Spring  City  Stove  Works,  manufacturers  of  New  Era  stoves, 

ranges,  and  furnaces.] 

Spring  City,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  have  shortly  before  you,  as  we  see  by  the 
paper,  House  resolution  3076,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. We  are  heartily  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  law,  as  it  will 
greatly  interfere  with  our  business;  so,  without  going  into  details 
whatever,  we  are  opposed  to  the  plan. 

Kindly  give  this  your  best  attention  in  the  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Yeager-Hunter  Spring  City  Stove  Works. 


[The  O.  W.  Hickock  Manufacturing  Company,  bookbinders'  machinery.] 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Senator:  We  most  earnestly  ask  that  you  enter  a 
protest  against  the  passage  of  House  bill  No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours 
of  daily  service  of  laborers,  etc.     While  we  feel  that  it  is  entirely  right 
for  certain  just  laws  to  be  passed  which  benefit  the  workingman,  yet 
we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  either  to  him  or  to  his  employer  to  pass  such 
laws  which  prevent  a  man  from  working  a  reasonably  fair  proportion 
of  twenty-four  hours. 
Trusting  you  will  feel  about  this  matter  as  we  do,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  W.  O.  Hickok  Mfg.  Co., 
Christian  W.  Lynch,  President. 


W.  J.  Dickey  &  Sons, 
Ashland  Manufacturing  Company, 

Baltimore,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  McComas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  law,  as  it  is  inimical  to  all  the  business  interests  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  elaborate  on  the  many  reasons 
why  this  bill  should  not  pass,  as  they  have  been  fully  set  before  you 
by  the  delegations  of  manufacturers  who  have  appeared  before  your 
committee.  We  trust  that  you  will  report  this  bill  unfavorably. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Dickey  &  Sons, 
Ashland  Mfg.  Company, 
William  A.  Dickey,  President 
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[The  Elbel  Company,  manufacturers  of  saddlery  hardware.] 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairrttan  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  Q. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
work  done  for  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  thereby  securing  better  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill,  we  assume,  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
interest  of  so-called  labor  organizations,  organizations  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  the  power  of  the  States  to  protect  persons  and  property 
from  mob  law,  by  directing  their  members  to  withdraw  from  the 
militia;  organizations  the  rights  of  whose  members  to  citizenship  in 
the  United  States  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tney 
are,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  prohibited  from  joining  the  State  militia 
or  National  Guard,  from  which  the  Regular  Army  is  often  largely 
recruited,  and  from  which,  in  time  of  war,  entire  divisions  of  trained 
troops  are  furnished  on  call  of  the  President.  Prohibiting  member- 
ship in  the  militia  certainly  means  that  a  member's  first  allegiance  is 
due  to  the  labor  organization,  after  that — if  he  has  any  loyalty  left — 
the  State  can  have  it. 

To  begin  with,  ''greenhorns,"  like  ourselves,  can  not  find  any 
authority  in  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution  for  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  by  Congress. 

The  allegation  in  the  title  of  the  bill,  "  securing  better  products,"  is 
a  dream  of  some  labor-union  Poo  Bah,  and  can  not  be  supported  by 
any  evidence  from  men  who  are  most  interested  in  "securing  better 
products,"  viz,  the  manufacturers.  The  closing  words  of  the  title  of 
this  bill  mean,  no  doubt,  the  killing  of  the  hen  (manufacturers)  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs  for  labor  by  compelling  them  to  pay  for  ten  hours9 
labor  to  obtain  an  eight  hours'  product. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  subcontractors  for  Government  work,  but 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  its  signature  by  the  President,  will  forever 
bar  us  from  taking  such  work.  We  can  not  work  5  molders  for  eight 
hours  on  contract  work  and  40  for  ten  hours  on  general  work.  Neither 
can  we  work  5  fitters  for  eight  hours  on  contract  work  and  90  for 
ten  hours  on  general  work.  The  same  system  is  equally  impossible  in 
our  annealing,  tinning,  japanning,  and  blacksmith  shops. 

How  can  we  divide  our  engineers  and  firemen  into  tenths,  so  as  to 
send  eight-tenths  home  at  end  of  eight  hours  and  keep  the  other  two- 
tenths  for  ten  hours? 

Now,  Senator,  we  do  not  want  to  take  up  eight  hours  of  your  time 
with  a  more  lengthy  communication,  and  will  close  by  assuring  you 
that  the  author  of  this  bill  knows  as  much  about  the  interests  of  man- 
ufacturers as  a  pig  does  about  astronomy. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Elbel  Company, 
Duff,  Secretary. 
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[Simeon  L.  &  George  H.  Rogers  Company,  manufacturers  of  sterling  silver  and  silver- 
plated  ware.] 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  17. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  opposed  to  the  eight-hour  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Government  contracts  usualty  have  a  time  limit  in  which  to 
complete  the  contract. 

Second.  We  can  not  always  secure  a  sufficient  force  to  complete  con- 
tracts on  time. 

Third.  If  such  force  could  be  secured  there  are  very  few  manufac- 
turers in  our  line  of  business  who  have  the  room  to  employ  the  force 
necessary. 

Fourth.  If  this  bill  is  passed  it  would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
the  employer  and  employee. 
I  ours,  most  truly, 

Simeon  L.  &  George  H.  Rogers  Company. 


[0.  D.  Widman  &  Co.,  makers  of  hall  furniture,  art  mirrors,  and  mirror  plates.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  13,  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

CUavrman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  bill  No.  3076,  on  the  question  of 
labor  for  Government  work,  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  existing1  conditions  as  to  the  relations  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, which  solution  of  existing  conditions  is  not  yet  concluded,  and 
which  is  now  seeking,  at  least,  a  partial  settlement  through  the  efforts 
of  the  anthracite  commission,  we  would,  therefore,  request  you  to 
vote  to  postpone  action  on  this  measure  until  the  country  has  been 
advised  as  to  the  conclusions  of  this  said  coal  commission.  Again,  we 
believe  that  the  law  would  be  inoperative,  because  it  would  be  declared 
unconstitutional,  as  it  discriminates  against  a  certain  class  of  citizenship 
by  exempting  employees  of  transportation  companies.  Again,  as  the 
Government  is  the  people  we  believe  the  people  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  purchase  their  supplies  in  the  open  market  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  an  eight-hour  day  on  Government  work  would  increase  the  cost 
of  manufacture  as  against  those  who  do  not  engage  in  Government 
supplies  and  use  a  longer  day,  we  feel  that  the  Government  (the  peo- 
ple) would  be  compelled  to  pay  an  increased  price,  because  so  few  fac- 
tories would  care  to  bid  on  Government  wort  with  this  source  handi- 
capped. Again,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  legislation  would  conduce 
to  any  practical  results  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  labor  and  capital,  until  labor  is  fully  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated with  a  financial  responsibility  to  protect  any  contract  with  their 
employers.  This  feature  of  the  case  seems  to  present  to  us  one  of  the 
most  practical  solutions  of  this  question,  after  having  given  it  very 
serious  consideration;  and,  therefore,  we  hope  we  can  count  on  your 
opposition  to  the  measure  now  before  you  for  consideration — at  least 
for  this  session  of  Congress. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  D.  Widman  &  Co., 

J.  W.  Ailes,  President 
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[Office  of  the  Newark  Embroidering  Works,  H.  Bornem&nn,  proprietor.    Embroid- 
eries of  every  description.] 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  15,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComa8, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  a  manufacturer  not  interested  in  Government  con- 
tracts, yet  taking  a  deep  interest  in  resolution  No.  3076,  passed  by  the 
House  and  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
would,  for  the  following  reasons,  ask  you  to  withhold  assent. 

^  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  natural  inherited  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  work  for  his  own  pleasure,  benefit,  or  gain  as  many  hours  in 
a  day  as  he  may  wish  to,  or  as  he  may  have  chance  to,  for  his  own 
interest,  or  as  exigency  may  bid  him,  and  any  law  in  contravention  of 
this  principle  or  right  would  be  unconstitutional.  It  would  certainly 
at  times  greatly  embarrass  employer  as  well  as  employee  if  certain 
restrictions  now  contemplated  were  placed  thereon.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  interest  between  the  parties  themselves,  viz,  the  party  desir- 
ing to  buy  anyone's  labor,  and  the  party  who  may  desire  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  the  same. 

There  are  a  great  many  manufacturers  who  are  slack  and  suffering 
for  want  of  oraers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  who  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year  are  overrushed  with  orders,  and  unless  they  can  work  over- 
time or  extra  hours  in  a  day  would  be  in  a  bad  plight.  Yet  most  of 
these  manufacturers  make  goods  as  would  be  very  risky  to  make  ahead 
on  account  of  a  possibility  of  change  of  fashion  or  style,  or  of  being 
holiday  goods. 

The  Government  would  likely  be  itself  most  embarrassed  in  case 
unforeseen  events  came  to  pass,  as,  for  instance,  sudden  war,  or  other 
possibilities  through  disturbances  of  the  elements. 

The  plea  that  any  individual  can  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as 
in  ten  is  certainly  untenable.  Of  course,  when  eight  hours  is  sufficient 
to  turn  out  necessary  work,  there  is  no  necessity  to  work  ten  hours. 
But  when  necessity  requires  more  hours,  "why  restrict?"  It  would 
be  suicidal  and  derogatory  to  public  as  well  as  private  interest,  and  in 
contravention  to  natural  as  well  as  constitutional  law. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  Bornemann. 


[J.  C.  Wood  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  hard- wood  lumber.] 

Munoie,  Ind.,  December  13^  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Conumittee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  We  want  to  interpose  our  objections  to  the  pending  eight- 
hour  labor  law.  We  manufacture  hard- wood  lumber,  and  have  figured 
on  some  Government  contracts,  although  it  is  not  a  regular  thing  with 
us.  We  have  timbers  hauled  so  far  that  teams  could  not  make  a  trip 
in  eight  hours,  which  would  necessitate  their  staying  away  from  home 
over  night  with  their  teams,  more  than  doubling  the  expense  of  haul- 
ing, while  they  can  make  a  trip  in  ten  hours. 
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Again,  we  can  not  at  all  times  secure  timber  supply  enough  to  run 
two  sets  of  men,  and  often  we  would  be  forced  to  lay  off  some  of  the 
men,  which  would  be  a  hardship  on  them,  while  in  ten  hours  they  do 
what  is  necessary  for  one  day,  and  we  are  enabled  to  give  them  steady 
employment. 

Again,  we  see  where  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  extend  to  all 
branches  of  private  business,  which  we  believe  would  be  very  much 
against  the  general  welfare  of  our  country.  And  again,  ten  hours' 
work  does  not  harm  any  able-bodied  person.  Very  few  business  men 
work  less  than  ten  hours  and  most  of  them  work  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours. 

If  there  is  to  be  continued  legislation  against  business  men  and  manu- 
facturers managing  their  own  business,  they  will  try  other  methods 
for  employing  their  capital.  Politicians  come  to  business  men  every 
campaign  for  campaign  funds,  and  every  session  make  laws  more  strin- 
gent for  business  men,  and  if  it  continues  they  will  send  politicians  to 
those  they  are  serving  for  funds. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  C.  Wood. 


[Prewitt-Spurr  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  wooden  ware  and  lum- 
ber, red-cedar  ware,  ash  churns,  selected  white-oak  well  buckets,  packing  pails  of 
all  descriptions.] 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  the  subject 
of  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  your  committee. 

As  manufacturers,  employing  ibout  250  men,  we  beg  to  state  that 
we  believe  this  bill  and  legislation  of  its  class  would  work  a  great 
injury  to  the  manufacturing  interests  here  and  elsewhere  in  this 
country. 

Our  employees  are  satisfied  and  contented.  None  of  them  ask  us  to 
lessen  the  usual  hours  of  labor.  This  corporation  would  have  to  go 
out  of  business  should  the  hours  of  labor  be  reduced  from  ten  to  eignt 
or  nine  hours  per  day.  We  could  not  meet  competition  if  even  10  per 
cent  of  time  were  taken  from  the  hours  of  labor. 

Our  product  belongs  to  a  class  close  kin  to  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  we  do  not  believe  it  well  to  put  limitations  upon  labor  that  will 
increase  the  cost  of  living  and  breed  idleness.  Labor  in  this  section 
is  content  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  rather  than  limit  its  compensations 
and  encourage  idleness.  We  think  there  is  no  just  need  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  springs  from  the  brain  of  the  walking  delegate,  and  would 
result  in  injury  to  both  labor  and  capital.  We  will  address  our  Ten- 
nessee Senators  urging  opposition  to  this  class  of  legislation. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Prewitt-Spurr  Manufacturing  Company, 
G.  P.  Thruston,  President. 
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[Thomas  Forman  Company,  Limited,  perfect  maple  and  oak  flooring  and  other 

specialties.] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  16,  1902. 
L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  with  regret  that  House  resolution  No.  3076, 
pertaining  to  an  eight-hour  day  law,  has  passed  Congress  without  dis- 
sent, and  is  now  awaiting  action  of  the  Senate  before  becoming  a  law. 
We  want  to  enter  most  vigorous  protest  against  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  enactment  of  such  a  law  pertaining  to  labor  done  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  would  be  an  entering  wedge  for  a  general  law  making 
eight  hours  a  day's  work.  This  would  be  suicidal  to  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  and  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man,  as  we  would 
then  be  upon  the  same  basis  as  England  and  many  other  countries  in 
Europe,  which  have  been  impoverished  by  this  law,  as  enough  work 
can  not  be  done  in  this  time  to  produce  material  cheaply  enough  to 
compete  in  the  world's  markets. 

Second.  It  would  be  unwarranted  trespass  upon  the  individual  rights 
of  both  manufacturer  and  artisan,  as  both  should  be  left  free  to  bar- 

fain  for  such  services  as  they  may  see  fit,  and  not  be  interfered  with 
y  the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  This  law  would  seriously  impair  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
workingman,  to  his  disadvantage. 

We  trust  therefore  that  you  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  defeat  the 
passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Thomas  Forman  Company,  Limited. 


[Peru  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  metal.] 

Peru,  Ind.,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  which  we  think,  if  passed,  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cessful running  of  many  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country, 
for  we  believe  if  passed  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  special  legislation 
and  that  the  end  will  be  an  eight-hour  day  for  the  manufacturing 
establishments. 

We  believe  the  workman  himself  should  determine  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  he  wants  to  work.  His  labor  is  the  only  commodity 
which  ne  has  to  sell  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  Government,  or  any- 
one else,  has  the  right  to  step  in  and  limit  him  in  the  sale  of  his  com- 
modity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  we  can  not  see  how  a 
manufacturing  establishment  whose  money  is  invested  in  the  plant  and 
machinery  can  earn  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  interest  on  its  invest- 
ment when  it  is  onlv  worked  eight  hours  per  day.  It  may  be  argued, 
however,  that  the  factory  could  employ  two  shifts  of  labor,  but  we 
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believe  that  this-  may  be  reasonably  answered  when  we  say  that  most 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  at  the  present  time  have  trouble 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  on  the  present  basis  of  ten 
hours,  and  to  double  the  number  would  be  practically  an  impossibility. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  give  the  bill  your  careful  and  con- 
siderate attention. 
Very  truly, 

Peru  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

K.  H.  Bouslog,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


[Odell  Manufacturing  Company,  high  grade  manila  paper  and  sulphite  pulp.] 

Gkoveton,  N.  H.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Cliairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sib:  As  a  manufacturer  I  wish  to  enter  my  earnest  protest 
against  the  favorable  report  by  your  committee  or  passage  by  the 
honorable  Senate  of  House  bill  No.  3076,  now  before  vour  committee. 
My  reasons  for  opposing  this  measure,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows: 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  universal  demand  for  this  legislation 
among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country,  but  like  many  other  meas- 
ures which  find  their  way  before  legislative  bodies,  both  State  and 
national,  it  is  the  work  of  agitators  and  demagogues  who,  as  has  often 
been  demonstrated  in  the  past,  are  not  the  true  friends  of  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  nor  are  the  conditions  favorable 
to  the  adoption  of  a  universal  ei^ht-nour  labor  day,  which  would  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  passage  ot  this  bill.  Business  would  be  demor- 
alized .and  confusion  and  disaster  would  surely  result  if  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  were  obliged  to  accept  an  eight-hour  labor  day 
without  a  long  period  of  preparation. 

Large  and  permanent  investments  of  capital  have  been  made  in 

recent  years  to  establish  manufacturing  plants  in  this  country,  a  part, 

at  least,  of  whose  products  are  intended  for  export,  and  it  is  only  by 

>  the  closest  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business  that  many  of  these 

f)lants  can  be  operated  at  a  small  profit  upon  a  basis  of  ten  hours  for  a 
aboring  day.  To  reduce  this  capacity  by  one-fifth,  without  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  expense,  would  certainly  lead  to  their  closing 
down  and  a  consequent  loss  to  both  employer  and  employee. 

We  do  not  believe  that  conditions  are  such  that  employers  can  afford 
to  pay  the  same  wages  for  an  eight-hour  day  that  they  are  paying  for 
ten  hours,  and  we  most  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  laboring  classes  can  afford  to  have  their  income  decreased  by 
one-fifth  for  this  reason  alone.  We  think  it  would  be  far  better  for 
both  parties  at  interest  to  have  Congress  refrain  from  taking  any  action 
upon  this  question,  and  allow  employer  and  employee  to  mutually 
agree  upon  the  hours  of  labor  ana  tne  compensation  therefor.  W  e 
believe  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  this  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  that  ever  has  or  ever  can  be  adopted. 

We  fear  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
to  cater  to  the  demands  of  labor  leaders  (so  styled)  and  agitators,  with- 
out stopping  to  solve  the  question  as  to  whether  these  men  represent 
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the  truest  and  best  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country.  These  men  represent  to  the  Congressmen  from 
their  districts  that  they  have  votes  behind  them,  and  that  it  would  be 
inviting  certain  disaster  at  the  polls  if  thev  did  not  support  any  measure 
that  pretended  to  be  in  the  interest  of  labor.  That  tnis  generally  has 
the  desired  effect  is  witnessed  in  the  celerity  with  which  the  bill  No. 
3076  passed  the  House. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  rights  of  capital  or  the  rights  of  the  manu- 
facturer should  also  be  considered  in  the  premises,  and  we  have  faith 
to  believe  that  if  your  honorable  committee  will  give  this  measure  the 
careful  consideration  it  deserves,  with  all  its  far-reaching  consequences, 
you  will  decline  to  favorably  report  the  measure. 
Most  respectfully  ana  sincerely,  yours, 

Odell  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  P.  G.  MoKelups. 


Monitor  Drill  Company, 
Manufacturers  of  Seeders  and  Drills, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Honorable  Sir:  Referring  to  the  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now 
before  your  committee,  of  which  you  are  chairman,  we  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  you  that  this  bill  should  not  be  reported  upon  favorably  by 
your  committee  for  the  reasons  that  it  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  bad  end.  While  we  thoroughly  recognize  the  rights  of  labor 
in  all  its  phases,  we  do  believe  it  is  being  carried  beyond  reason.  The 
individual  laborer,  in  our  estimation,  should  not  be  limited  as-  to  his 
earning  power.  If  one  man  wants  to  work  ten  or  more  hours  per  day, 
there  should  be  no  law,  criminal  or  civil,  against  it.  Likewise,  if  a 
manufacturer  or  other  employer  needs  to  run  his  business  for  ten  or 
more  hours  pex  day,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  work  he  gets,  we  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  right  principle  of  government  to  make  it  illegal 
through  any  civil  or  criminal  law  for  him  to  contract  for  and  hire  labor 
for  such  hours  as  he  may  see  fit  and  pay  them  for  the  service  rendered. 
While  this  bill  applies  only  to  work  on  Government  work,  we  feel  that  we 
all  are  a  part  of  the  Government  and  the  Government  should  surely  be 
run  on  the  same  business  principles  as  private  concerns,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  is  on  a  larger  scale.  If  such  a  law  should  go  into  effect,  per- 
taining to  Government  work,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  there 
will  be  a  clamor  for  it  to  apply  to  all  work  of  private  nature,  and  we 
fail  to  see  why  the  matter  should  not  be  left  to  private  and  individual 
contracts.  There  are  plenty  of  manufacturers  and  other  concerns  that 
are  only  working  eight  hours  now,  and  they  are  paying  for  eight  hours 
of  work.  The  men  who  want  to  work  but  eight  hours  per  day  can 
secure  that  kind  of  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great 
many  concerns  that  by  working  ten  hours  per  day,  and  paying  full 
prices  for  ten  hours  of  labor,  can  not  then  secure  help  enough  to  get 
the  required  output. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  view  point  of  the  employer,  the  justness 
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and  the  right  of  his  position,  may  have  your  serious  consideration  before 
this  matter  comes  up  for  final  determination  in  your  committee,  and  we 
believe  that  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  above  expressed. 
Thanking  you  for  such  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Monitor  Drill  Co., 
Per  E.  E.  Beeman, 

Vice-President. 


Gail  Brothers  Company, 
Acme  Lead  Glass  Works, 
Steubenvitte,  Ohio,  December  18,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  bill 
H.  R.  3076,  now  before  your  committee,  we  believe,  "  limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  work 
done  for  the  United  States,"  etc.  We  have  watched  with  much  inter- 
est the  discussion  on  this  bill  and  we  feel  that  if  passed  in  its  present 
form  it  will  undoubtedly  work  great  injury  and  injustice  to  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  of  this  country. 

We  have  been  in  operation  here  for  almost  thirty  years;  and  we  have 
never  found  the  hours  of  labor  to  seriously  interfere  with  either  the 
health  or  comfort  of  our  employees,  and  we  can  not  think  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  would  benefit  them  to  any  material  extent.  If  this 
bin  now  before  the  Senate  becomes  a  law  and  eight  hours  is  estab- 
lished as  a  standard  day's  work  for  the  Government  employees,  it 
will  only  be  the  entering  wedge  for  endless  strife  on  the  part  of  organ- 
ized labor  everywhere  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  correspond  with 
those  given  by  the  Government,  and  this  will  largely  increase  the 
already  high  cost  of  all  manufactured  articles  in  the  United  States, 
which  would  be  particularly  disastrous  in  view  of  the  proposed  tariff 
revision. 

We  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  ambiguous  language 
in  the  bill,  beginning  with  line  25,  page  2,  reading  as  follows:  "Or 
for  such  materials  as  may  usually  be  bought  in  open  market." 

Now,  this  exception  might  be  thought  to  cover  any  manufactured 

foods  bought  in  theopen  market,  but  the  language  does  not  say  so. 
f  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  raw  materials  only  used  in  Government 
work,  it  ought  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  We  have  for  many  years 
sold  our  lamp  chimneys  and  other  goods  direct  to  the  Government, 
but  under  the  present  wording  of  this  bill  we  would  not  dare  to  sell 
them  on  account  of  our  liability  to  this  fine,  and  this  manifestly  would 
be  a  gross  injustice  to  both  parties. 

We  do  not  desire  to  trespass  upon  your  time  with  any  lengthy  argu- 
ment against  this  bill,  as  we  presume  the  manufacturers'  side  has 
already  been  ably  presented  to  your  committee,  but  we  wish  to  enter 
our  most  earnest  protest  against  it,  and  we  trust  that  the  bill  will  be 
defeated,  at  least  in  the  present  form  that  it  is  now  presented  to  the 
Senate. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  favorable  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Gill  Bros.  Co., 

J.  W.  Gill,  President. 
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[Williams  Stove  Lining  Company,  manufacturers  of  stove  linings  and  fire  bricks, 
incandescent  gas  fuel,  and  Eagle  stove  clay.] 

Taunton,  Mass.,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  noticed  that  the  bill  limiting  the  hoars  of  duly 
service  of  laborers  is  about  to  come  up  in  the  Senate,  and  as  it  has 
been  intimated  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers we  wish  to  correct  that  as  far  as  our  company  goes. 

We  find  our  employees  are  quite  anxious  at  times  to  work  more  than 
ten  hours  per  day,  and  in  our  rush  season,  when  goods  are  wanted 
immediately,  if  we  were  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 

Eer  day  we  certainly  would  lose  about  33  per  cent  of  our  trade,  as  the 
eft  of  our  business  is  done  in  four  months. 

It  would  further  seem  to  us  if  the  Government  limited  the  hours  of 
labor  they  certainly  must  pay  much  more  for  their  goods,  and  if  they 
limit  the  hours  why  should  they  not  specify  who  we  could  employ, 
and  in  this  way  it  would  be  very  hard  for  anyone  to  figure  on  Govern- 
ment work. 

We  know  of  no  company  in  our  city  that  works  eight  hours  for  a 
day  and  many  of  the  goods  manufactured  here  are  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  should  this  eight  hour  law  pass  it  must  certainly  work 
havoc  with  about  all  manufacturing  industries  and  cause  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  making  ail  its  supplies,  which  would  be  very  costly. 

We  certainly  trust  and  hope  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  prevent  this  bill  becoming  a  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Willtams  Stove  Lining  Go. 
J.  G.  Williams,  Treasurer 


[Jan.  Clark,  Jr.,  A  Co.,  electrical  supplies,  dynamos,  and  motors.] 

Louisville,  Kt.,  December  15, 1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  had  our  attention  called  to  a  bill,  H.  B.  3076, 
which  is  at  present  before  you  and  your  committee  for  consideration. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  same  and  its  consideration,  it  certainly 
appears  to  us  to  be  very  unjust  to  be  compelled  to  employ  laborers  or 
mechanics  for  only  eight  hours  per  day  on  the  product  or  our  factory 
when  furnishing  the  United  States  Government. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  a  customer  of  ours  for 
several  years  past,  as  you  will  note  by  inspection  on  the  back  of 
inclosed  circular.  Invariably  when  they  advertise  for  bids  for 
machinery  or  material  such  as  we  can  furnish,  they  specify  a  certain 
time  of  delivery,  and  exact  from  the  manufacturer  a  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  work  and  a  penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  contract.  Our  regular  day  is  ten  hours.  It  is  often  we  are 
compelled  to  work  overtime  at  night,  although  it  is  not  our  desire  to 
do  so.  This  simply  for  the  reason  that  we  at  all  times  are  anxious  to 
make  good  our  contracts  with  the  Government.     We  do  not  insist 
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upon  any  of  our  men  working  at  night  or  overtime,  but  when  the 
occasion  requires,  we  make  the  request  and  pay  our  men  extra  for  night 
work.  Were  we  compelled  to  employ  laborers  for  only  eight  hours 
per  day  on  Government  work,  the  natural  consequence  would  be  we 
could  not  offer  our  product  for  their  consideration,  as  we  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  work  part  of  our  men  eight  hours  and  the 
balance  ten.  We  pay  our  men  so  much  per  hour,  and  have  never  had 
a  complaint  from  any  one  of  them  about  a  ten-hour  day.  It  seems  to 
us  that  to  allow  them  to  work  not  more  than  eight  hours  on  work 
would  reduce  their  wages  one-fifth,  as  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  turn  out  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  they  do 
in  ten.  It  seems  to  us  that  when  the  Government,  any  merchant  or 
manufacturer  advertise  for  a  certain  article  or  articles,  and  stipulate 
the  time  of  delivery,  it  should  be  discretionary  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  his  men  as  to  the  number  of  hours  they  should  work  per 
day,  for  which  they  invariably  receive  a  just  compensation. 

We  believe  the  primary  object  of  this  bill  is  to  secure  for  the  Gov- 
ernment better  products  and  "for  other  purposes."  We  have  no  idea 
what  is  meant  by  "other  purposes,"  but  we  feel  confident  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  operation  of  such  a  law,  would  receive  no  better  prod- 
ucts than  they  are  receiving  at  the  present  time.  All  machinery  and 
materials  which  are  furnished  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  inspection 
and  test  before  acceptance,  and  if  the  contract  of  any  individual,  firm, 
or  corporation  is  not  complied  with,  or  if  the  machinery  and  materials 
do  not  comply  with  their  specifications,  which  are  undoubtedly  very 
rigid,  they  are  subject  to  rejection.  We  therefore  can  not  but  feel 
that  a  favorable  recommendation  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  cer- 
tainly work  a  hardship  upon  manufacturers  and  compel-  the  Govern- 
ment to  manufacture  such  material  and  machinery  as  it  might  require. 
We  earnestly  request,  therefore,  before  this  bill  is  reported  it  be  thor- 
oughly considered  from  every  standpoint.  In  other  words,  from  that 
of  a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  user  or  consumer.  We  feel  that  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill  would  interfere  with  us  materially  to  the  extent 
of  our  business  relations  with  the  Government,  and  we  therefore  ask 
you  to  the  extent  that  we  are  concerned  and  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned that  you  report  this  bill  unfavorably. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J  as.  Clark,  Jr.,  &  Co. 


[Emerson  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mowers,  rakes,  plows,  listen,  har- 
rows, planters,  cultivators,  etc.] 

Rockford,  111.,  December  18*  1908. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  noticed  that  the  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, designated  as  "  House  resolution  No.  3076,"  has  been  passed 
and  now  comes  before  the  Senate  for  their  consideration,  this  bilfbeing 
for  an  eight-hour  day  on  all  Government  work. 

We  wish  to  express  our  most  earnest  protest  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  Senate,  for  the  following  reasons: 
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First.  We  believe  that  this  question  of  an  eight-hour  day  should  l>c 
a  matter  of  agreement  between  employer  and  employee,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  made  a  matter  of  Government  legislation,  as  it  will,  if 
so  done,  inevitably  hamper  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United 
States  when  in  competition  with  other  countries  by  making  the  labor 
cost  of  production  so  much  higher  that  we  can  not  compete,  and  it 
will  necessitate  the  investment  of  largely  increased  amounts  in  the 
equipment  of  manufacturing  institutions  to  enable  them  to  get  out  a 
given  output  within  a  given  time. 

Second.  We  believe  that  this  bill,  at  present  brought  up  in  connec- 
tion with  Government  work,  is  simply  a  move  in  tne  direction  of  a 
universal  eight-hour  day,  and  that  in  considering  this  bill  the  latter 
question  should  be  taken  more  deeply  into  consideration  than  the  appar- 
ent requirements  of  the  bill. 

Third.  Should  it  be  applied  to  Government  work  onlv,  it  will  make 
Government  contracts  decidedly  undesirable  for  manufacturing  insti- 
tutions, and  therefore  they  will  figure  considerably  higher  on  them 
than  they  would  under  the  present  order  of  things. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  see  that  you  lend  your  assistance  in  the 
direction  of  this  bill  not  passing  the  Senate. 
Yours,  truly, 

Emerson  Manufacturing  Co., 
C.  S.  Brantingham,  Secretary. 


Office  Cleveland  Wire  Spring  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  18,  1908. 
Hon.  L.  £.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of  House 
resolution  No.  3076,  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  would  work  a  great  injustice  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country.  The  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  be  passed  are  so  appar- 
ent that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  name  them.  The  passage  of  the  bill, 
which  refers  only  to  labor  employed  on  Government  work,  would  be 
only  entering  a  wedge  for  further  enactment  along  the  same  line,  which 
would  place  the  limit  of  products  of  all  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
hands  of  the  employees  and  take  from  the  owners  of  factories  the 
power  to  manage  their  business  as  the  changeable  conditions  from  time 
to  time  require.  An  eight-hour  day  sometimes  may  be  desirable  t< 
both  employer  and  employee,  but  as  conditions  change  employers  must 
also  be  able  to  change  their  methods  of  operating  their  plants.  The 
supply  of  labor  under  the  present  system  nas  been  insufficient  during 
the  past  year  to  enable  factories  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
A  legal  day  of  eight  hours  would  reduce  the  output  20  per  cent,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  help  to  increase  this  output  by 
running  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 

We  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  believe  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  question  by 
yourself  will  lead  you  to  vote  against  it. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Cleveland  Wire  Spring  Co., 
R.  C.  Moodey,  1  Resident. 
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[The  Red  Cypress  Lumber  Company,  manufacturers  of  cypress  lumber  and  shingles.] 

Macon,  Ga.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Seriate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  law  which  we  feel 
will  interfere  with  our  business  personally,  and  also  with  every  other 
manufacturing  business,  particularly  those  of  the  South.  This  law  is 
as  follows:  H.  R.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  labor- 
ers employed  on  Government  work. 

Our  objections  are  as  follows: 

Could  not  fill  time  contract  with  any  certainty  without  privilege  of 
overtime  work. 

Could  not  separate  our  Government  work  from  other,  and  so  could 
not  afford  to  take  Government  work. 

We  are  compelled  to  buy  our  raw  material  several  years  ahead,  and 
the  eight-hour  day  would  be  like  working  only  one-third  time,  and 
would  be  too  short  for  the  proportionate  investment. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  country  mill  to  get  laborers  enough 
to  make  an  extra  crew  to  run  overtime.  Most  of  our  crew  prefer  to 
get  the  extra  time  money  themselves.  The  writer  does  not  call  to 
mind  a  single  good  workman  who  does  not  occasionally  want  to  work 
overtime. 

If  the  privilege  of  working  overtime  was  cut  off  all  around  it  would 
decrease  the  business  of  this  country  very  materially,  and  contracts 
would  be  more  of  an  uncertainty. 

Hoping  that  you  may  see  your  way  clearly  to  vote  against  this  bill, 
I  remain, 

Yours,  truly,    •  Red  Ctpress  Lumber  Co., 

Edwin  A.  Hallam,  President. 


Kokomo,  Ind.,  December  16, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Honored  Sir:  The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Kokomo,  Ind., 
at  a  recent  meeting  considered  the  provisions  of  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  and  it  was  their  unanimous  wish  that  your  honorable  committee 
Report  unfavorably  on  this  bill,  in  support  of  which  wish  we  append 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  necessary  that  every  manufacturer,  to  be  successful  in 
his  business,  should  be  left  unhampered  in  all  questions  pertaining  to 
hours  of  labor,  adjusting  them  to  meet  the  local  as  well  as  the  general 
conditions  as  he  finds  them. 

Second.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  concern  operating  now  under 
the  ten-hour  system  to  secure  Government  work  without  readjusting 
his  hours  of  labor  and  reducing  all  men  employed  on  United  States 
contract  work  to  eight  hours,  which  would  cause  great  discontent 
among  his  employees,  and  if  long  continued  they  would  leave  his 
employ  and  seek  employment  for  more  hours,  consequently  greater 
earnings. 

S.  Doc.  141 51 
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Third.  A  large  majority  of  artisans  and  laborers  prefer  the  ten- 
hour  day. 

Fourtn.  In  the  crowded  condition  of  our  factories  and  the  great 
demand  for  laborers  it  is  often  found  impossible  to  secure  enough 
men  to  operate  plants  on  the  ten-hour-a-day  system,  and  bv  shortening 
the  hours  the  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  men  would  be  greatly 
increased  and  the  output  of  our  factories  greatly  diminished. 

We  might  go  on  and  append  many  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not 
be  passed,  but  the  reasons  given  above  are  sufficiently  obvious  that 
the  whole  scheme  is  entirely  impractical,  and,  if  it  should  become  a 
law,  would  result  in  great  hardship  upon  the  latx>ring  man  as  well  as 
the  manufacturers,  aside  from  limiting  competition  on  Government 
contracts,  which  could  only  result  in  higher  prices  on  all  Government 
contracts  and  material. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Kokomo  Rubber  Co., 
D.  C.  Spraker,  President. 
The  Kokomo  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 
A.  A.  Charles,  President. 
The  Great  Western  Pottery  Co., 
A.  V.  Conrad,  Secretary. 
Kokomo  Canning  Co., 
W.  A.  Bowlin,  Presiaent. 
Kokomo  Nail  and  Brad  Co., 
By  R.  Ruddell,  Treasurer. 

Globe  Stove  and  Range  Co., 
J.  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 
The  Kokomo  Paper  Co., 
Geo.  P.  Wood,  Manager. 
The  Kokomo  Wood  Pulp  Co., 
C.  L.  Wood,  President. 
S.  Tudor  &  Co., 
By  S.  Tudor. 

Kokomo  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 
C.  A.  Ford,  Manager. 
Rogkford  Bit  Co., 
By  H.  A.  Bruner. 

The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co., 
By  J.  A.  Bechtel. 


A.  Petersen  &  Co., 
Wholesale  Manufacturers  of 
Desks  and  Office  Furniture, 

Chicago,  December  26, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoOomas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  H.  R.  7036,  a  bill  limiting  the  daily  hoars  of 
labor  on  Government  work  and  Government  contracts,  having  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  engaged  on  Government  work  on  original  contracts 
and  subcontracts  onr  experience  has  led  us  to  believe  that  such  a 
measure  as  intended  would  be  very  impracticable  and  unjust  to  a 
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majority  of  manufacturers  and  contractors  for  a  great  many  reasons,  of 
which  we  will  only  mention — 

First.  In  most  establishments  doing  Government  and  private  work 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  or  divide  such 
work  and  get  satisfactory  results.  • 

Second.  To  attain  satisfactory  results  it  is  necessary  that  manufac- 
turers or  contractors  are  left  free  to  conduct  their  own  business,  estab- 
lishing and  regulating  hours  of  work  to  suit  their  requirements  and 
existing  local  conditions. 

Third.  In  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  sufficient  competent  workmen 
to  run  one  shift  of  ten  hours,  and  would  make  it  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem to  secure  proper  help  to  run  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 

Many  other  reasons  could  be  mentioned,  and  we  hope  your  committee 
will  use  your  efforts  against  passage  of  the  measure. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

A.  Petersen  &  Co. 


The  Billings-Chapin  Company, 

Color  Makers,  Varnish  Makers, 
and  Paint  Manufacturers, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  27, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  employment,  and  we  have  been 
requested  to  express  our  views  to  you  regarding  same. 

It  appears  to  us  that  labor  is  making  no  more  serious  mistake  than 
in  their  strenuous  attempt  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  It  simply 
means  that  they  are  reducing  their  earnings,  for  they  must  decrease 
their  output,  as  the  individual  laborer  oftentimes  with  a  machine  turns 
out  as  much  as  ten  men  could  do  without  the  machine.  Now,  if  we 
were  to  go  on  the  theory,  which  we  believe  is  a  false  one,  that  a  labor- 
ing man  can  do  in  eight  hours  as  much  as  he  can  in  ten,  if  the  additional 
time  is  given  to  rest  and  recreation,  the  use  of  the  machine,  which  is 
worth  nine  of  him  so  far  as  output  is  concerned,  is  curtailed  20  per 
cent  so  far  as  his  individual  work  is  concerned.  In  times  like  these, 
when  labor  is  in  great  demand,  were  they  to  pass  a  bill  like  this  its 
effect  might  not  be  immediately  felt,  but  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  labor 
exceeds  the  demand  the  rate  of  wages  would  fall  just  so  much  below 
the  relative  price  of  material  as  the  decreased  labor  enhanced  the  cost. 
Were  we  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  workmen,  and  it  was  a  problem 
to  get  them  all  employed,  we  would  say  that  it  was  a  noble  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  then  employed  to  propose 
an  eight  hour  day  that  would  enable  25  per  cent  more  people  to  be 
employed.  The  result  would  be  a  greater  employment  of  labor, 
although  at  an  approximate  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in  wages  or  increase 
in  cost  of  manufactured  material. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  anyone  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
situation  can  favor  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  and  we  hope  you  will  do 
what  you  can  to  secure  its  defeat. 
Yours  truly, 

The  Billings  Chapin  Company, 
N.  D.  Chapin,  Treasurer. 
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[Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbnry  Company,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  sanitary  plumbing 
fixtures,  water,  steam,  and  gas  supplies.  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Hajoea 
specialties.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  22, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  13,  McComas, 

Chairman  Seriate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Esteemed  Friend:  We  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of 
House  resolution  No.  3076,  which  we  understand  is  now  before  your 
committee. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  Federal  Government  undertaking  to  dictate 
to  manufacturers  or  contractors  of  this  country  the  number  of  hours 
which  they  should  run  their  factories. 

We  consider  this  proposed  law  would  be  an  unwarranted  trespass 
upon  the  individual  rights  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  his  employees. 
We  would  not  consider  a  Government  contract  in  our  establishment 
which  interfered  with  our  regular  hours  of  labor  and  which  would 
require  us  to  have  some  men  work  a  certain  length  of  time  and  others 
a  fewer  number  of  hours.  We  trust  you  will  listen  to  the  protest  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  on  this  bill  and  that  you  will  endeavor 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law. 
Very  respectfully, 

Haines,  Jones  &  Gadbtjry  Co., 
Per  J.  H.  Borton. 


United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  January  2, 1903. 
Bespectfully  referred  to  Hon.  L.  E.  McGomas,  chairman  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  United  States  Senate,  for  consideration  in 
connection  with  H.  B.  3076. 

Bespectfully,  S.  H.  Millard, 

United  States  Senate. 


[Trades  and  Labor  Council.    Meets  second  and  fourth  Fridays  at  8  p.  m.    Organ- 
ized April  5, 1899.    Chartered  by  American  Federation  of  Labor.] 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  December  26, 1902. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Millard. 

Dear  Sir:  At  our  meeting  to  night  I  (as  secretary  of  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  of  South  Omaha,  Nebr.)  was  instructed  to  write  you  in 
the  name  of  organized  labor  here  to  use  your  best  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote the  passage  in  the  Senate  of  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  B.  3076)  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Please  let  us  have  your 
opinion  on  the  above  bill  and  oblige. 
Yours,  etc., 

[seal.]  0.  L.  Dutch,  Recording  Secretary. 
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[International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths.    Affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.    Union  No.  143.] 

Havelock,  Nebr.,  December  30, 1902. 
Hon.  Senator  Millard,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  our  local  anion 
No.  143,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  to  communicate 
with  yon  regarding  the  u  eight-hour  day"  bill  which,  I  understand,  has 
passed  the  Hoase  of  Representatives.  In  behalf  of  the  above  labor 
organization  and  the  cause  of  labor  all  over  the  United  States,  let  me 
urge  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  cause  said  bill  to  become 
a  law.  We  shall  feel  thankful  to  you  for  any  information  you  can  give 
us  on  the  subject.  Inclosed  please  fiud  stamp  for  reply.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  you  early,  I  am,  sir, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

[seal.]  T.  J.  Owens,  Recording  Secretary. 


Garter,  Howe  &  Co., 

Manufacturing  Jewelers, 
New  York,  December  22, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  B.  MoGomas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  papers  that  your  committee 
does  not  fully  concur  in  House  bill  No.  3076,  which  limits  the  hours  of 
labor  on  Government  work,  directly  and  indirectly.  We  hope  no  such 
bill  will  pass. 

While  in  our  business  we  have  no  Government  contracts,  and  while 
our  business  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  trade,  we  would  be  seriously  affected 
by  Government  interference  in  the  free  conduct  of  our  manufacturing. 

The  establishment  by  law  of  a  workday  (in  lines  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  interested)  of  shorter  duration  than  now  prevails  in  our  own 
and  kindred  lines  would  unsettle  values,  and  cause  a  further  advance 
in  cost  of  such  commodities  which  now  average  at  highest  prices  known 
for  a  generation.  It  would  also  increase  the  discontent  in  all  lines  of 
labor,  now  so  strenuously  advocated  by  the  leaders,  but  who,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  only  represent  about  10  per  cent  of  the  great  body  of 
labor. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Government  should  take  no  part  in 
attempts  on  one  hand,  to  hamper  and  restrict  production,  or,  on  the 
other,  to  prevent  any  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  from  selling  his  labor  to  any 
lawful  bidder  for  any  price,  or  for  any  number  of  hours  that  may  be 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parties  in  interest.  We  therefore  respect- 
fully ask  your  committee  to  save  the  country  from  any  legislation  on 
the  lines  proposed. 

Very  respectfully,  Garter,  Howe  &  Co. 

[The  Thresher  Electric  Company,  manufacturers   of  electrical  machinery.    All 
agreements  contingent  upon  strikes,  fire,  or  accidents  beyond  our  control.] 

Dayton,  Ohio,  December  24, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Edncation  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  As  your  honorable  committee  at  the  present  time  has 
under  consideration  a  law  establishing  an  eight-hour  day  for  Govern- 
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ment  work,  we  can  not  enter  too  strong  a  protest  against  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  and  urgently  and  earnestly  bespeak  on  behalf  of  yourself 
and  your  committee  such  action  as  will  make  impossible  the  hardship 
and  disaster  that  would  immediately  follow. 

1.  Such  legislation  by  the  Federal  Government  abridges  the  liberty 
of  independent  action  of  manufacturers  guaranteed  under  our  Consti- 
tution. 

2.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  manufacturers  competing  for  commercial 
work  to  undertake  Government  contracts,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
operate  part  of  a  factory  on  one  class  of  work  and  the  balance  on  another; 
and  would  be  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  such  economies  in  manu- 
facture as  would  be  obtained  by  standardization  of  parts  and  the  manu- 
facture of  same  in  quantities. 

In  our  own  business  it  would  work  a  very  great  hardship  and  loss,  as 
we  have  just  completed  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor  a  complete  line 
of  electrical  apparatus  especially  adapted  for  use  on  United  States 
battle  ships.  There  is  not  sufficient  amount  of  this  business  alone  to 
operate  a  factory,  and  with  a  provision  of  this  kind  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  it  on  simultaneously  with  other  contracts  that  we  might 
have  on  hand. 

Moreover,  as  these  manufactured  products  do  not  become  the  property 
of  the  Government  until  they  are  tested,  delivered,  and  paid  for,  we 
consider  it  beyond  the  province  of  tbe  Federal  Government  to  step  in 
and  attempt  to  regulate  business  policy  in  the  factories  of  this  country. 

Such  a  law  would  put  our  commercial  interests  back  many  years  in 
their  progress  and  would  entail  disaster  and  loss  that  would  work 
greater  hardships  than  any  supposed  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  such 
law.  It  would  so  increase  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  such  mate- 
rials as  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  as  to  greatly  increase  the  appro- 
priations necessary  for  carrying  on  tbe  work  which  has  been  undertaken 
and  greatly  hamper  the  building  up  of  our  Navy,  which  the  commercial 
interests  and  the  proud  position  we  now  occupy  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  demand. 

We  can  assure  you  on  behalf  of  all  manufacturers  in  this  country  the 
most  hearty  indorsement  and  cooperation. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Thresher  Electric  Co., 
Alfred  A.  Thresher,  President 


[Stamford  Foundry  Company.    Oldest  stove  foundry  in  America.    Established  1890; 
incorporated  1869.    Stamford  stoves,  ranges,  and  furnaces.] 

Stamford,  Conn.,  December  26, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  an  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  So. 
3076,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.    We  respectfully  offer  our  opinion  that  this  is  an  unfortu- 
nate resolution  and  ought  not  to  be  passed  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  While  we  believe  that  within  reasonable  limits  a  gradual 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  a  desirable  and  inevitable  step  in 
human  progress,  yet  owing  to  the  diversity  of  conditions  in  different 
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lines  of  business,  we  believe  that  legislative  enforcement  of  uniformity 
in  this  matter  (beyond  the  protection  of  the  young  and  feeble  from 
injury)  would  unduly  hamper  industrial  progress  and  act  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both  laboring  and  capitalist  classes. 

Second.  We  believe  that  unless  there  is  to  be  enforcement  by  law  of 
uniform  hours  throughout  the  country  and  in  all  lines  of  industrial 
work,  the  requirement  that  all  work  done  for  the  Government  should 
be  done  upon  a  specified  hour  schedule  is  undesirable  and  unfortunate 
in  several  ways. 

(a)  It  discriminates  unfairly  between  different  parties  whose  local 
conditions  may  be  such  as  to  cause  a  difference  in  hours  of  running 
their  establishments. 

(b)  It  tends  to  take  the  Government  out  of  the  position  of  getting  its 
work  done  on  the  same  basis  as  other  similar  work  done  for  private 
individuals  and  corporations,  and  thus  tends  to  add  to  the  already  too 
prevalent  "feeling  that  the  Government  is  independent  of  the  laws  of 
economics  and  supply  and  demand,  and  can  spend  money  extravagantly 
without  thereby  adding  to  the  cost  of  living  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country. 

Third.  The  enforcement  of  this  resolution,  if  passed,  would  involve 
an  expensive  and  difficult  espionage,  and  would  make  possible  much 
unfair  discrimination  between  individuals  doing  or  seeking  to  do  work 
for  the  Government. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

Stamford  Foundry  Company, 
H.  J.  Warren,  President 


[H.  O.  Wilbur  &  Sons,  manufacturers.    Wilbur's  chocolate  and  ooooa.    "Finest 

flavor— fairest  price."] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  27, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  House  bill  No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  upon  work  done  for  the  Uuited  States,  or  any 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  antagonistic  to  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer  in  many  lines  outside  of  organized  labor  in  that 
the  basis  will  be  formed  for  hours  of  labor  that  is  entirely  incompati- 
ble with  the  interest  of  either  the  employee  or  the  employer. 

Many  products  are  of  the  nature  that  demand  continuous  working 
or  labor  under  certain  conditions  of  either  weather  or  material,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  manufacturer,  when  a  change  of  working  force  can 
not  be  advantageously  made  after  same  is  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture until  completion  of  the  work. 

The  conditions  of  the  market  and  demand  at  times  require  more  than 
the  average  output  for  short  undeterminable  periods.  Experts  in  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture  are  impossible  to  find,  u being  made, 
not  born."  Therefore  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible,  under  a  limited 
hour  basis  determined  by  law,  for  many  manufacturers  to  provide  for 
these  conditions  at  the  time  most  needed,  except  at  a  greatly  increased 
and  unnecessary  expense. 

Manufacturers  of  certain  special  lines,  that  at  times  are  furnished  to 
the  United  States  Government  on  their  proposals  for  supplies  (either 
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directly  or  indirectly),  and  which  of  itself  is  but  a  small  percentage  of 
their  business,  would  be  at  the  dictation  of  certain  labor  organizations 
to  determine  the  hours  of  labor  of  their  employees  who  are  in  no  way 
connected  or  in  sympathy  with  their  organization. 

It  will  remove  from  the  better  class  of  workmen  the  advantage  that 
their  application  and  capabilities  have  brought  them. 

Be  an  additional  expense  to  the  manufacturer,  which  must  and  will 
ultimately  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  consumer. 

An  important  result  under  this  bill  to  be  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee is  the  effect  upon  the  export  business,  which  has  been  fostered 
and  built  up  untrammeled  by  regulated  hours  of  labor,  and  all  of  the 
reasons  above  mentioned  apply  with  additional  force  to  this  large  and 
increasing  portion  of  the  country's  business. 

We  view,  this  bill  enacted,  will  be  au  indorsement  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  demands  of  the  employee  to  regulate  and  determine  the 
administration  of  our  business  and  be  an  opening  for  such  local  agita- 
tion among  the  employees  as  will  ultimately  result  in  thorough  disor- 
ganization, bring  financial  disorder,  and  be  to  the  detriment  of  both  the 
employee  and  the  employer  and  remove  the  present  satisfactory  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  our  line  of  manufacture  among  our  employees. 

We  therefore  ask  that  House  bill  No.  3076  be  not  recommended. 
Bespectfully, 

H.  O.  Wilbur  &  Sons. 


United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  December  30, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McGomas, 

United  States  Senate,  City. 
My  Dear  Senator:   For  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  chairman  I  send  the  inclosed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  S.  Quay. 


J.  Brown  &  Sons,  Shoe  Manufacturers, 

Salem,  Mass.,  December  23, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McOomas,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  House  resolution  No.  3076,  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours  on  Government  work,  we  do  not  think  it 
is  practical;  neither  do  we  think  it  is  fair  treatment  either  to  the  em- 
ployer or  employees  and  more  especially  do  we  think  it  is  unfair  to  the 
employees  to  limit  their  working  hours,  and  thus  limit  their  earning 
capacity,  which  it  certaiuly  does. 

In  this  great  and  free  country  of  ours  every  man  should  have  the 
undeniable  right  to  labor  as  long  and  as  hard  as  he  wishes,  and  child 
labor  should  be  abolished  absolutely. 
Work  on  these  lines  and  you  have  our  best  wishes. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  Brown  &  Sons. 
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[The  Best  Manufacturing  Company,  Incorporated*  steam  and  horsepower  combined 
harvesters,  grain  cleaners,  steam  freighting  outfits,  traction  engines,  crude  oil,  and 
gasoline  engines.] 

San  Leandro,  Cal.,  December  1? ',  1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  MoComas, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor j 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  H.  R.  3076,  now  before 
your  honorable  committee,  and  I  desire  to  enter  my  protest  against  its 
passage  and  becoming  a  law,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  business  concern,  be  it 
manufacturing  or  merchandising,  or  whatsoever,  must  be  allowed  a 
free  hand  in  the  management  of  their  business,  establishing  hours  of 
labor  according  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  existing  wherever 
said  business  may  be  located. 

Second.  If  possible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  and  efficient  force  to  run 
two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  under  normal  conditions  of  business,  the 
volume  would  not  be  sufficient  to  require  two  shifts  constantly ;  therefore, 
should  a  manufacturer  secure  a  contract  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  call 
for  more  help  than  he  has  under  normal  conditions  of  trade,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  at  all  times  competent  labor  if  necessary 
to  run  on  eight-hour  shifts,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  liable  to 
discharge  as  soon  as  the  large  contract  shall  have  been  completed, 
which  would  of  course  cause  great  hardships  to  men  who  might  have 
moved  their  families  to  place  of  work  in  order  to  secure  a  position,  and 
the  necessity  of  dropping  a  part  of  the  force  would  have  such  an  effect 
upon  the  workingmen  that  had  it  been  possible  to  secure  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  workmen  on  one  occasion  to  run  two  shifts  the 
probability  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  a  second  time  would  be  quite 
difficult. 

Third.  The  expense  of  getting  two  shifts  into  working  order  would 
be  such  as  to  cause  a  loss  of  the  profit  on  the  contract.  The  profit  for 
the  manufacturer  is  after  the  eight  hours'  work  is  performed  when 
working  on  the  ten-hour  time. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  bill  in  question  should  not 
become  a  law,  but  I  will  not  intrude  further  on  your  valuable  time,  and 
sincerely  trust  that  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate  and  become  effective. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Daniel  Best, 
President  The  Best  Manufacturing  Company. 


[Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  consisting  of 
house,  sign,  pictorial,  coach,  car,  carriage,  machinery,  ship,  and  railroad  equip- 
ment painters,  decorators,  paperhangers,  hard-wood  finishers,  grainers,  glaziers, 
varnisners,  enamelers,  and  gilders.] 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  24, 1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoComas. 

Dear  Sib  :  At  a  regular  meeting  of  this  union  a  resolution  was  passed 
indorsing  the  eight-hour  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  calling  upon 
our  Senators  and  .Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  State  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  have  the  bill  become  a  law.    You  are  therefore 
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earnestly  requested  to  use  every  means  in  your  power  to  have  the  bill 
become  a  law  as  soon  as  possible.    All  efforts  to  that  effect  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  this  uniou  and  workingmen  in  general. 
Respectfully, 
[seal.]  Local  Union  704,  B.  P.  D.  and  IP.  op  America, 

Thos.  F.  Crowder,  Recording  Secretary. 


[The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  improved  United 
States  cream  separators  and  celebrated  Cooley  creamers.] 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  December  23, 1902. 
Hon.  Locris  E.  McComas, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  (J! 

Dear  Sir:  I  trust  your  committee,  in  considering  H.  B.  3076 — the 
so-called  eight-hour  bill — will  not  fail  to  look  into  the  future  and  see 
what  effect  it  will  surely  have  upon  the  manufacturers  of  our  country. 
Although  that  bill  on  the  face  of  it  refers  only  to  the  Government 
employees,  you  no  doubt  realize  that  the  design  of  it  is  to  effect  the 
whole  labor  of  the  country,  and  under  the  existing  order  of  things  that 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  force  anything  of  that  character  upon  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  country,  and  by  doing  so  we  would  lose  our  prestige 
as  a  manufacturing  nation,  as  England  has. 

I  visited  several  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  1900  and 
1901,  and  found  that  in  the  same  line  of  goods  as  we  manufacture  our- 
selves— centrifugal  cream  separators— the  laborers  were  paid  only  one 
third  as  much  per  day  as  we  were  paying  for  the  same  class  of  labor, 
and  that  they  made  longer  days,  even  as  long  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours.  I  also  found  that  some  of  their  shops  were  fitted  largely  with 
machinery  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  so  they  were  using  the 
improved  United  States  machinery  and  manufacturing  our  class  of 
goods,  and  therefore,  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  so  much  less 
there  than  in  the  United  States,  and  what  we  have  to  pay  ourselves,  I 
found  we  could  not  compete  with  them  in  countries  where  they  do  not 
now  manufacture  these  goods,  such  as  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America;  also,  that  they  could  manufacture,  pay 
duties,  and  lay  the  manufactured  product  down  in  this  country  as  low 
as  and  lower  than  we  can  manufacture  and  pay  for  labor  and  material 
at  the  prices  we  have  to  pay.  If  we  now  have  to  work  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis  and  pay  the  same  prices  as  before  it  will  be  practically 
prohibitory. 

We  employ  from  500  to  600  persous,  have  never  had  any  labor  diffi- 
culties or  strikes,  and  anticipate  no  such  trouble  if  the  lawmakers  and 
labor  agitators  do  not  work  together  to  make  trouble.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  good  lawyers  so  inform  me,  that  this  bill  as  before  the  Senate  is 
unconstitutional,  as  it  is  class  legislation,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  com- 
mit tee  will  not  favor  a  bill  that  is  so  pernicious  in  its  effect  upon  the 
manufacturers  as  well  as  the  laborers  of  this  country,  but  will  earnestly 
protest  against  it.  Such  a  law  would  also  limit  the  earning  power  of 
the  laborers  and  interfere  with  personal  freedom  by  not  permitting  a 
man  to  labor  as  his  own  best  interests  would  dictate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

N.  G.  Williams, 
Treasurer  and  Manager. 
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[E.  H.  Titchener  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  staples,  wire  shapes,  nails,  double-pointed 

tacks,  etc.] 

BiNGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  December  23, 1902. 
Hon.  L.  E.  McComas, 

Chairman,  etc..  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Oar  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  now  before  the 
Seuate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  providing  that  all  Govern- 
ment employees  and  all  who  are  working  for  contractors  on  Govern- 
ment work  shall  not  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  calendar  day. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  protest  against  its 
passage  and  hope  that  your  committee  will  present  an  adverse  report 
on  same. 

This  measure,  enacted  into  law,  would  create  a  favored  class  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  those  working  on  contracts  for  theGovernment. 
All  laborers  working  in  other  capacities  would  be  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market  and  would  probably  be  employed 
ten  hours  per  day.  This  would  create  jealousy  and  ill  feeling  and 
would  cause  continual  disturbance  in  the  labor  world. 

It  seems,  further,  to  us,  a  little  short  of  preposterous  that  any  man, 
however  industrious  he  may  be  or  ambitious  to  improve  his  conditions 
and  to  maintain  himself  and  family  in  the  best  possible  state,  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four.  This  is  an  interference  with  personal  liberty  and  right  of  action 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  government  of  a  republic,  par- 
ticularly one  laying  claim  to  the  enlightenment  of  our  own. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  many  manufacturers  or  contractors 
doing  work  for  the  general  public  to  maintain  a  different  system  for 
such  employees  as  might  be  employed  upon  Government  work  from 
that  governing  the  rest  of  their  workmen.  Competition  might  compel 
him  to  keep  his  plant  running  ton  hours  a  day  on  such  products  as 
were  for  the  general  public,  and  to  be  obliged  to  do  differently  as 
regards  Government  work  would  introduce  a  problem  almost  impos- 
sible to  solve. 

The  curtailment  of  production  is  another  important  consideration. 
Borne  concerns  can  barely  get  a  fair  return  on  their  investment  now, 
working  ten  hours  per  day.  A  surplus  might  be  reduced  to  a  deficit 
by  cutting  off  the  production  20  per  cent. 

Hoping  these  things  will  have  weight  with  your  committee,  and  that 
you  will  determine  that  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people  to  prevent  this  bill  from  becoming  a  law,  we  remain, 
Tours,  truly, 

E.  H.  Titchener  &  Co., 
E.  H.  Titchener,  President. 

[Westerman  Lodge,  No.  52,  A.  A.  of  I.,  8.  and  T.  W.  of  America.] 

Sharon,  Pa.,  December  29, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  eight-hour  bill  (H.  B.  3076)  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  Westerman 
Lodge  A.  A.  of  I.,  S.  and  T.  W.  of  America,  it  was  decided  to  request 
you  to  do  all  in  your  power  for  thef  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
ornanized  labor.  Hoping  for  a  favorable  reply,  and  thanking  you  in 
advance  for  your  trouble  on  this  bill,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Thomas  E.  Dillon,  Cor.  Rep. 
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[Supple©  Hardware  Company,  lawn-mower  department.] 

Philadelphia,  December  29,  1902. 
Hon.  Louis  E.  MoOomas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  May  we  ask  your  influence  in  defeating  House  resolution, 
bill  3070,  which  limits  the  work  of  employees  to  eight  hours! 

We  feel  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  it  would  eventually  cause 
uneasiness,  trouble,  and  dissatisfaction  with  workmen  in  all  manufac- 
turing establishments  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  will  end  there.  And  the  same  measure  may  extend  to  clerical  force 
in  mercantile  establish  men  ts,  which  would  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  these  establishments  to  conduct  their  business. 

With  manufacturers  it  will  naturally  enhance  the  cost  of  labor,  and 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  business  is  pressing  and  all  the 
machinery  at  command  is  in  full  operation  and  when  every  energy  of 
the  workmen  is  required  to  execute  orders  in  their  hands,  it  will  greatly 
restrict  the  output! 

We  look  upon  the  bill  as  very  dangerous  in  many  ways  that  could 
not  be  enumerated  in  this  short  space  of  a  letter,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
yon  will  oppose  the  measure  as  being  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  manufacturers,  to  the  export  trade,  and  to  employees  in 
general. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Supples  Hardware  Company, 
William  N.  Supples,  President. 


[Collins,  Darrah  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  lumber  and  builders  of  barges  and  boats.] 

Nebraska,  Forest  County,  Pa., 

December  26y  1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Quay. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  note  that  the  Senate  committee  has  acted  favorably 
on  House  resolution  No.  3076.  This  resolution  should  never  pass  the 
Senate. 

It  would  be  the  entering  wedge  for  such  laws  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  It  also  will  compel  the  United  States  to  pay  more  for  work 
done  than  anyone  else.  We  think  it  would  not  be  wise  to  legislate  the 
number  of  hours  a  man  or  firm  should  work  a  day,  for  at  times  it  is  very 
important  to  get  certain  work  done  quick. 
Hoping  that  you  will  take  these  things  into  consideration,  we  remain 
Tours,  truly, 

Collins,  Darrah  &  Co. 


["Watson  Lands  "  Lumber  Co.,  manufacturers  of  pine ;  builders  of  barges  and  boats. 
Bridge  timber  a  specialty.] 

Nebraska,  Forest  County,  Pa., 

December  26, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  the  House  resolution  3076  has  been  passed 
favorably  by  the  Senate  committee.  We  desire  to  say  it  would  make 
it  very  inconvenient  for  us  to  have  men  work  building  barges  for  the 
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Government  at  eigbt  hours  per  day's  labor  and  on  other  work  ten 
hours.  We  would  not  want  to  build  any  barges  for  the  Government  at 
any  price. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

"Watson  Lands"  Lumber  Co. 


[T.  H.  Nevin  Company,  oorrodero  and  manufacturers  of  pioneer  prepared  paints.] 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  December  26, 1902. 
Hon,  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Deab  Sib:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  (House  resolution 
3076)  bill  fixing  the  hours  per  day  of  laborers,  etc. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  would  con- 
sider it  a  favor  if  you  would  use  your  influence  in  defeating  same. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  H.  Nevin  Company, 
H.  R.  Gibbs. 


Cigar  Makers' 
Pbogbessiye  Intebnational  Union,  No.  165, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  27, 1902. 
M.  8.  Quay,  Esq., 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib  :  A  motion  was  passed  at  our  last  night's  meeting  request- 
ing your  support  for  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  It.  3076).    I  received 
instructions  to  inform  you  of  the  fact 
Yours,  truly, 
[seal.]  Herman  Kbeimeb,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Attest:  J.  De  Bubyn,  Secretary. 


Headquarters  Federation  of  Trades  Unions, 

York,  Pa.,  December  28, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
there  were  resolutions  passed  in  which  the  corresponding  secretary  was 
instructed  to  communicate  with  both  our  State  Senators  in  regard  to 
the  passage  of  the  eight  hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076),  requesting  you  honor- 
able gentlemen  to  use  your  utmost  influence  in  having  the  bill  passed, 
thereby  helping  the  cause  of  labor  a  great  deal  throughout  this  country. 
Hoping  that  you  will  use  your  strongest  influence  toward  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  what  you  may  do  for  us,  I 
remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

[SEAL.]  J.  W.  Flohb,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

717  West  Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Pa. 
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Order  op  Bail  way  Conductors, 

Pottsville  Division,  416, 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  December  29, 1902. 
Mr.  M.  8.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  Pottsville  Division,  416,  O.  E.  C,  to 
ask  you  to  vote  and  use  your  influence  for  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R. 
3076);  oar  members  will  appreciate  and  remember  anything  yon  do  for 
as  in  this  matter.    Trusting  you  will  grant  us  this  favor, 
Yours,  respectfully, 
[seal.]  Jas.  M.  Matthews, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Division  416. 


Office  of  the  Central  Labor  Union 

of  Scranton  and  Vicinity, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  December  29,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Scranton  Central  Labor 
Union,  representing  40,000  organized  toilers  in  this  vicinity,  I  was 
instructed  to  request  you  to  use  your  vote  and  influence  in  the  passage 
of  the  eight  hour  bill  (H.  B.  3076)  now  before  the  United  States  Senate. 
Hoping  this  bill  will  receive  your  support,  I  remain, 
Yours,  etc., 

B.  C.  Patterson, 
Secretary,  309  Lackawanna  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 

and  Joiners  of  America, 
Altoona  Local  Union,  No.  900, 

December  29, 1903. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  by  Local  Union  No.  900  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America  to  write  to  you  and  beg  you  to  use 
your  influence  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R. 
3076).    Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 
[seal.]  F.  P.  Brandt, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  27, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  The  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076),  now  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  being  deemed  a  measure 
of  great  importance  to  us,  we  as  a  body  and  as  individuals  earnestly 
request  your  support  for  the  measure  when  it  shall  be  presented  for 
final  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Yours,  truly,  George  Oliver, 

Secretary  Bricklayers'  Union. 
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Oil  City,  Pa.,  December  26, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  Oil  City  Division,  No.  163,  O.  R.  C,  most  respectfully 
asks  you  to  vote  for  and  use  your  influence  in  favor  of  the  bill  known  as 
*H.  R.  3076.    Awaiting  your  reply,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

[SEAL.J  G.  R.  HOLTZMAN, 

Secretary,  208  Grant  Street,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


[Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  the  United  States. 
John  F.  Ward  Lodge,  No.  9,  Pennsylvania.] 

Newcastle,  Pa.,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  Whereas  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  associations  of 
employers  in  the  United  States  to  utterly  destroy  the  law  making 
eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  the  maximum  legal  day's  work  upon 
contracts  in  which  the  United  States,  any  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  stipulating  a  $5  penalty  for  each  infraction 
thereof:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,ThB,t  we,  the  undersigned  committee  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  John  F.  Ward  Lodge  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  do  hereby  emphatically  declare  our  fealty  to 
the  eight-hour  principle,  and  earnestly  and  unfeignedly  protest  against 
any  movement  to  abridge  that  principle  in  the  slightest  degree;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  the  success  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  its  wealth  producers,  this  attempt  to  defeat  a 
measure  calculated  to  reduce  the  burden  and  increase  the  happiness 
and  earning  power  of  the  producers  is  a  blow  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  people  and  a  block  in  the  way  of  national  progress  and 
welfare. 

David  J.  Davis, 
Herbert  Davies, 
Fred  Dunn, 
Joseph  Cavill, 
Uriah  Dennis, 

Committee. 


[Trades  Union  Assembly,  composed  of  delegates  from  trades  unions  of  Willi amsport 
and  vicinity,  affiliated  with  A.  F.  of  L.] 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  December  26, 1902. 

M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  There  is  at  present  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  you  receive  this 
letter  reported  to  your  body,  a  bill  regarding  the  bettering  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  man.  It  is  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill,  H.  R. 
3076.  It  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Senate  will,  with  the  President,  make  it  law. 
Do  all  yon  can  for  us  in  this,  and  we  believe  you  will  be  well  repaid  by 
our  remembrance  of  you. 
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This  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  committee  and  myself  was 
authorized  at  our  regnlar  semimonthly  meeting,  December  22,  1902. 
[seal.]  S.  Hennan  Alter, 

Secretary,  651  Maple  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa, 
L.  E.  Whiteman, 
B.  F.  Wolf, 
F.  N.  Long, 
Legislative  Committee. 


The  Ashley  &  Bailey  Co.,  Silk  Manufacturers, 

New  York,  December  19, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076,  in 
relation  to  what  affect  this  bill  will  have  upon  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est at  large.  Your  State  is  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk.  It  often  produces  goods  for  the  Government  in  connection  with 
their  regular  line  of  merchandise  that  is  manufactured  for  the  market 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  work  part  of  the  mill  eight  hours  and  the 
balance  of  the  mill  ten  hours  (this  applies  to  all  manufacturers),  which 
is  universal  throughout  the  State.  There  is  no  manufacturer  that 
objects  to  the  rights  of  the  working  people,  but  to  reduce  the  hours  on 
Government  work  means  increased  cost  of  production,  and  increased 
cost  of  production  means  increased  cost  of  the  article,  whatever  it  may 
be.  We  think  such  conditions  only  revert  back  to  the  real  interest  of 
the  producer  himself,  as  the  best  interests  of  us  all  is  in  the  direction 
of  maintaining  a  standard  of  price  and  not  trying  to  build  them  up  too 
high,  or  to  degenerate  to  a  lower  condition  of  commercial  values.  I 
think  a  happy  medium  in  all  such  legislation  is  best  for  us  all.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  universal  injury  to  pass  the  bill  that  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. In  fact,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ashley  &  Bailey  Oo. 


g.  a.  sohneebeli  &  co., 
Manufacturers  op  Edgings  for  Knit  Underwear, 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  December  19, 1902* 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  bill  H.  E.  3076,  limiting 
the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
Government  work,  and  would  cite  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
bill  should  not  become  a  law. 

It  takes  away  the  freedom  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  every 
manufacturer  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  he  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  according  to  requirement,  which  vary  at  different  seasons  and 
in  different  localities. 

It  limits  the  earning  capacity  of  both  workingman  and  manufacturer, 
for  on  many  contracts  the  manufacturer  is  compelled,  and  the  working- 
man  willing,  to  work  ten  and  even  more  hours  at  times,  to  finish  a  con- 
tract at  a  certain  date,  and  where  such  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee  is  mutual,  the  Government  should  not 
restrict  and  even  penalize  them. 

Where  Government  work  would  be  done  under  an  eight-hour  law,  and 
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private  work  on  a  nine  or  ten  lioar  basis,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
divide  and  separate  the  two  while  in  process,  hence  making  it  prohib- 
itive for  the  manufacturer  to  bid  on  Government  work  and  demoraliz- 
ing to  his  employees,  as  the  hours  of  labor  of  such  employees  would 
vary  according  to  what  kind  of  work  they  would  be  on  from  day  to  day. 
Aside  from  many  more  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  become  a  law, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional,  and  we  would  urge  an 
unfavorable  report. 

Tours,  truly,  G.  A.  Sohneebeli  &  Co. 


[Kenney  &   Co.,  manufacturers   of  engines,  boilers,  coal-mine  and  coke-oven 

machinery.] 

Soottdale,  Pa.,  December  18, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

U.  8.  Senator,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sib:  We  wish  to  strenuously  register  our  opposition  with  you 
personally  regarding  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  We  note  carefully  that  it  applies  only  to  the 
contracts  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  any  Territory, 
or  said  district. 

We,  as  subcontractors,  will  come  steadily  in  contact  with  this  clause, 
and  it  will  establish  no  end  of  confusion  in  our  factories  and  foun- 
dries from  the  fact  that  one  gang  will  be  forced  to  work  on  the  eight- 
hour  system  on  Government  work,  while  in  the  same  factory  we  will 
have  another  gang  working  on  the  ten-hour  system.  This  can  posi- 
tively lead  to  no  other  general  result  than  the  beginning  of  agitation 
of  the  eight-hour  system  throughout  our  factories. 

We  frankly  state  that  should  this  eight-hour  phase  become  a  law 
it  is  merely  the  first  stepping-stone  to  spread  the  eight-hour  system 
broadcast  throughout  the  manufacturers  in  general,  hence  we  appeal 
toyoutouse  every  endeavor  to  keep  this  bill  from  finding  its  way 
upon  the  statute  books.  That  the  eight-hour  law  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  country  in  general  is  established  by  the  fact  that  we  can  not  at  the 
present  get  skilled  labor  to  run  our  factory  ten  hours  to  its  full  capac- 
ity, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men ;  and  should  the  eight- hour  law  be 
forced  upon  us,  cutting  off  one-fifth  of  the  day,  it  would  mean  an 
increase  of  our  working  force  to  equalize  the  loss  of  time,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  where  we  could  get  men  and  labor  enough  to 
meet  this  increase. 

Again,  an  eight-hour  system  in  a  foundry  would  be  ruinous,  as  noth- 
ing could  be  accomplished  therein  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  manufac- 
turer is  now  compelled  to  put  the  blast  on  at  3  o'clock  on  the  ten -hour 
basis.  On  the  eight-hour  basis  no  molding  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  afternoon,  and  nothing  would  result  from  the  afternoon's  work  but 
merely  the  running  of  the  blast. 

As  stated  before,  we  are  continually  now  running  short  on  help,  and 
an  eight-hour  basis  would  materially  reduce  the  output  of  our  factory 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  Thus  the  writer  will  personally  look  to  you  for  assistance  to  keep 
this  obnoxious  law  off  of  the  statute  books,  thus  rendering  the  writer 
personal  assistance  to  continue  to  conduct  the  present  factory  and 
foundry  on  the  satisfactory  basis  to  the  directors, 
v  ery  truly,  yours, 

Kenney  &  Co., 

T.  0.  Kenney,  General  Manager. 
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The  Whitehall  Portland  Cement  Company, 

Cementon,  Pa.,  December  23,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  8.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  ask  that  you  use  your  influence  to  defeat  the  eight- 
hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  secure 
sufficient  men  to  operate  our  works  eight-hour  shifts,  and  as  we  are 
compelled  to  run  a  portion  of  our  plant  continuously,  the  calcining  and 
grinding  departments  particularly,  and  as  we  make  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,000,000  barrels  of  cement  a  year,  we  could  not,  were  we  per- 
mitted to  furnish  cement  for  Government  work,  confine  our  plant 
exclusively  to  that.  Should  we  supply  cement  to  builders  and  con- 
tractors, we  could  not  ascertain  when  the  cement  is  to  be  used;  it  may 
be  used  a  year  after  sales  are  made,  and  we  might  be  made  to  suffer 
beyond  our  ability  to  withstand,  in  case  this  bill  should  become  a  law. 
Many  of  our  men  are  ambitious  to  earn  large  wages,  and  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  work  extra  time. 

We  believe  the  whole  scheme  is  unjust  to  manufacturers,  where  large 
bodies  of  men  are  employed,  and  would  result  in  injury  to  the  employees 
themselves. 

Yours,  truly, 

The  Whitehall  Portland  Cement  Go. 
E. 


American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  10569, 

Columbia,  December  22, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  United  States  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  The  members  of  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  10569 
requested  me  to  implore  you  to  use  your  utmost  influence  and  power  in 
their  behalf  regarding  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour-law  bill  (H.  R.  3076), 
hoping  that  you  conform  in  this  with  the  millions  of  American  work- 
ingmen. 

Respectfully, 
[seal.]  Max  M.  Beffart. 

Number  of  members,  108. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company, 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 

Pittsburg,  December  23, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  believe  that  the  enactment  into  a  law  of  House  bill 
No.  3076,  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United  States,  etc.,  would  have  a 
baneful  effect  upon  the  people  of  this  country  and  would  be  especially 
injurious  to  the  workman,  whose  natural  and  legal  rights  would  thereby 
be  curtailed  and  restricted.  The  impracticability  of  the  proposed  system 
of  working  in  establishments  manufacturing  for  the  Government  and 
the  public  will  occur  to  you. 

Natural  laws  will  adjust  the  working  hours  to  the  best  advantage 
for  all,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Regarding  this  bill  as  most  vicious  in  its  character,  we  respectfully 
protest  against  its  enactment. 
Respectfully, 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company, 
B.  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  President. 
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The  Olives  Powdeb  Company, 
Manttfactubebs  of  Oliveb's  Powdeb, 
Olivers  Mills,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  December  22, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  bill  (H.  B.  3076)  limit- 
ing the  work  to  eight  hours  for  all  Government  work  and  also  all  work 
done  for  tbe  Government  by  outside  parties. 

The  Government  has  the  advantage  that  it  has  not  to  battle  with  the 
question  of  a  profit  or  loss  account  like  a  manufacturer.  To  him  a 
reduction  of  one- fifth  in  the  hours  of  labor  means  an  increased  cost  of 
20  per  cent  in  bis  production.  The  passage  of  this  bill  specifying  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  work  done  by  or  for 
the  Government  would  undoubtedly  cause  a  general  demand  by  labor 
everywhere  for  an  eight-hour  workday. 

I  am  aware  that  an  eight  hour  workday  is  being  agitated  by  labor 
leaders  throughout  the  country,  but  I  think  it  would  be  prudent  and 
wise  to  leave  this  matter  to  be  decided  between  the  employer  and 
employed  and  not  by  legislation.  There  are  some  manufacturers  no 
doubt  who  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate,  but  there  are  others  to 
whom  the  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  law  would  mean  a  loss.  You 
can't  make  something  out  of  nothing.  Six  per  cent  is  all  the  man- 
ufacturer can  hope  to  make  on  the  average  in  a  period  of  thirty  or  fifty 
years.  Bad  debts,  panics,  and  other  drawbacks  are  contingencies  the 
manufacturer  has  to  face,  against  which  the  laborer  is  protected.  We 
are  at  present  overflowing  with  prosperity,  and  labor  is  receiving  a 
higher  reward  than  ever  before. 

Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  very  large.  May  not  an 
increased  cost  curtail  this  demand  and  in  return  interfere  with  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer f  A  curtailment  of  the  output 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  boom  given  to  all  industrial 
and  manufacturing  interests  is  phenomenal.  Are  there  not  signs  already 
that  the  cord  is  stretched  too  fart 

Banks  are  overloaded  by  bonds  and  stocks,  held  as  security  for  money 
loaned,  which  may  disappoint  their  holders  when  the  time  comes  to 
realize  on  their  value.  A  disturbance  in  the  cost  of  production  of  these 
industries  may  cause  serious  trouble  in  our  already  too  sensitive  money 
market.  I,  myself,  like  to  see  the  laborer  get  his  fair  share  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  but  will  he  get  it  with  a  disturbance  in  the  indus- 
trial market  through  which  he  gets  his  livingf  Twenty  per  cent  increase 
in  his  pay  must  come  from  somewhere;  it  must  come  from  the  consumer, 
of  which  he  is  also  a  large  factor. 

Eight  hours  means  higher  price  of  wheat,  higher  price  for  its  trans- 
portation, higher  price  of  living  for  every  commodity.  What  would  be 
the  result  of  a  failure  of  crops  or  any  interference  with  that  danger 
signal — the  gold  reserve t 

Trusting  that  you  will  use  your  influence  for  the  defeat  of  this  bill, 
lam, 

Yours,  truly,  Paul  A.  Oliveb. 
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[International  Association  of  Machinists,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  256.] 

29  Orchard  Street, 
Franklin,  Pa.,  December  30,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  8.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  being  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill 
known  as  thQ  eight-hoar  bill,  H.  B.  3076,  and  as  such  bill  is  one  in 
which  we  are  deeply  interested,  as  it  is  very  important,  according  to 
our  view  as  machinists,  that  it  be  passed.  Our  work  enters  so  largely 
into  Government  work  on  ships,  guns,  and  ammunition,  and  being  of  a 
more  laborious  character  than  that  performed  by  many  now  in  the 
Government  service  who  work  eight  hours  or  less,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  times  being  toward  shorter  hours  in  all  industries,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  this  bill  ought  to  be  enacted  into  law.  We  trust 
that  we  shall  find  you  on  our  side  of  this  question  and  that  the  bill 
will  receive  your  aid  and  vote  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  Lee, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Brotherhood  Railway  Garmen  of  America, 

Onoko  Lodge,  No.  59. 
Lehighton,  Pa.,  December  29, 1902. 
Senator  Quay,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  This  lodge  directs  me  to  write  to  you  that  you  urge  the 
prompt  passage  of  the  eight* hour  bill,  H.  B.  3076. 
Yours,  obedientlyy 

Harrison  Hounn, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

Oil  Greek  Division*,  No.  173. 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  December  28,  1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  United  States  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  Division  173,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  held  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  December  28, 1902,  the 
following  resolution  was  regularly  adopted: 

nenoived,  That  we  request  onr  honorable  Senator,  M.  S.  Quay,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  8076,  now  pending. 

[seal.]  John  Jeffirson, 

Chief  Engineer. 


[Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  of  America  No.  16.] 

York,  Pa.,  December  29, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Sir:  The  voice  of  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Union  No.  16,  of  York 
City,  Pa.,  is  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  B.  3076).  We, 
as  an  organization,  urge  you  as  their  legal  representative  to  use  your 
best  efforts  in  securing  its  passage  in  that  great  body,  believing  that 
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the  measure  is  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  all  laws 
tending  to  elevate  this  vast  army  of  toilers  is  rife  with  beneficial  results. 
So  we  ever  pray. 

From  your  constituents, 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Union  So.  16, 

York,  Pa. 
A.  L.  Seifert, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  578  Company  Street 


[CigArmaken9  Local  Union  No.  316.   Subordinate  to  the  Cigar  makers'  International 
Union  of  America.    [Label.]    See  that  the  label  is  on  every  box  of  cigars.] 

MoSherrystown,  Pa.,  December  31, 1902. 
U.  S.  Senator  M.  S.  Quay, 

Sir  :  We  heartily  indorse  the  eight- hoar  bill  and  ask  your  coopera- 
tion in  oar  behalf. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[seal.]  L.  E.  Popper, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Federal  Labor  Union  No.  10261, 

Shamokin,  Pa.,  December  30, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir  :  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  10261  requests  you  to  an  effort 
to  enforce  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076).    Please  let  me  hear  from 
you  in  a  few  days. 
Yours,  truly, 
[seal.]  Theo.  H.  Crone, 

Recording  Secretary,  110  Seventh  Street,  Shamokin,  Pa* 


Office  of  Secretary-Treasurer 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  30, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  There  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  House  bill  No.  3076,  known  as  the  "  eight-hour 
bill.7'  As  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  very  anxious 
that  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  should  become  a  law.  I  think  if 
tbe  bill  is  enacted  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  every  wage  worker  in  the 
United  States,  and  eventually  every  employer  of  labor  as  well.  I  there- 
fore respectfully  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  to  secure  a  favorable 
report  on  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
have  it  passed  by  the  Senate  aud  approved  by  the  President. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  B.  Wilson. 
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International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders, 

Local  Union  No.  2, 
Philadelphia,  January  1,  1903. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Drar  Sir:  As  our  organization  is  greatly  interested  in  the  eight- 
hour  bill  (H.  B.  3076),  we  aak  your  most  hearty  cooperation  and  aid 
to  help  in  its  passage. 

Will  yon  kindly  let  us  know  if  yon  will  help  organized  labor  in  the 
above  movement,  and  oblige, 
Respectfully,  yours, 
[seal.]  Albert  E.  Hurst, 

Secretary  Bookbinders*  Local  Union  No.  2y  I.  B.ofB. 


[International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.    Organized  November  10, 1899. 
Local  Union  No.  21,  Philadelphia.] 

Philadelphia,  January  1, 1903. 
Mr.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  bill  before  the  United 
States  Senate  known  as  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076).    We  request 
that  you  use  your  influence  to  pass  the  above-named  bill. 
Yours,  respectfully, 
[seal.]  Local  Union  No.  21,  International 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Chas.  Kirk, 

President. 
B.  £.  Collier, 
1111  Harmer  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.    Instituted  August  13, 
1881.    Carpenters  and  Joiners1  Union  No.  907.] 

Chester,  Pa.,  December  31, 1902. 
United  States  Senator  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  eight- hour  bill  ( H.  B.  3076)  having  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Local  Union  No.  207  asks  for  your  support  for  a 
speedy  passage  of  said  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Yours,  respectfully, 
[seal.]  George  B.  Sox, 

Secretary  Local  No.  207,  Chester,  Pa. 


[Central  Labor  Union,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.    Chartered  by  the  American  Federation  of 

Labor.] 

Plymouth,  Pa.,  December  309 1902. 
Hon.  M.  8.  Quay,  Washington,  2>.  0. 

Bespeoted  Sir:  I  have  been  directed  by  this  body  to  request  you 
in  behalf  of  the  vast  array  of  toilers  of  this  country  to  use  the  influence 
you  possess  to  secure  the  passage  of  II.  B.  3076,  the  eight-hour  bill, 
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which  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Is  now  in  the  hands 
of  your  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  report  it  favorably  to  your  honorable  body. 

Should  you  accede  to  our  request  and  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of 
this  beneficent  measure  yon  will  earn  sincere  thanks  and  undying 
gratitude  of  not  only  the  toilers  of  your  own  State,  but  of  labor  in 
general  throughout'the  country. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Hugh  Tormat, 

Secretary ,  457  Carver  Street. 


[United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.     Instituted  August  12. 

1881.    Union  No.  191.] 

York,  PA.,  January  1, 1903. 
Mr.  Quay: 

Union  No.  191,  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  at  their  regular 
meeting  passed  resolution  asking  your  support  to  have  bill  No.  3076, 
known  as  the  eight  hour  bill,  passed  favorably,  so  that  if  it  becomes 
a  law  eight  hours  will  constitute  a  day's  work. 
Yours,  respectfully, 
[seal.]  John  E.  Bowman,  Recording  Secretary. 

B.  F.  Inners,  President. 


Local  No.  506, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Locust  Gap,  Pa. j  December  307 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Honorable  Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  our  local  union,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  ask  you 
to  vote  for  and  use  your  influence  for  the  passage  of  the  eight-hoar  law 
now  before  the  House. 

I  am,  fraternally,  yours, 
[seal.]  M.  F.  O'Brien,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  S.— Our  local  consists  of  over  350  active  members. 


Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 

Keystone  Lodge,  No.  42, 

December  29, 1902. 
Hon.  Itf.  S.  Quay, 

U.  S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.  0. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  by  Keystone  Lodge,  No.  42, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  to  write  you  in  the  name  of  the 
lodge,  urging  you  to  use  your  influence  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  bill,  H.  R.  3076,  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Yours,  fraternally, 
[seal.]  S.  K.  Bell, 

Secretary,  527  Camp  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Local  Union  No.  1552, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Aristes,  Pa.,  December  31, 1902. 
U.  S.  Senator  Quay: 

Honorable  Sib:  We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing 
Local  1552,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  believe  that  the  passage 
of  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  R.  3076)  would  be  a  benefit  to  us  and  the 
public  at  large,  and  we  appeal  to  you  in  your  capacity  as  United  States 
Senator  to  do  your  utmost  to  obtain  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Oliver  Miller, 

Recording  Secretary. 
Harvey  F.  Leery, 
Wm.  J.  Oakum, 

Committee* 


Plymouth,  Pa.,  December  30, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  requested  by  Local  Union  905,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  to  ask  you  to  aid  and  urge  the 
prompt  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill,  and  in  doing  so  you  will  confer 
a  great  favor  on  our  people,  your  own  constituents. 
Hoping  to  hear  a  very  favorable  answer,  I  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

[SEAL.]  P.  J.  GOMERFOBD, 

523  Washington  Avenue,  Plymouth,  Pa. 


HAZLETON,  Pa.,  December  29, 1902. 
Senator  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Local  185,  United  Brewery  Workmen,  of  Hazleton,  Pa^ 
are  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law. 
Yours,  respectfully, 
[seal.]  Ed.  Orampsey, 

Secretary,  221  South  Wyoming  Street* 


[International  Association  of  Marble  Workers,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  30, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Quay, 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  follower  of  Republicanism  and  right,  I  solicit  your 
intercession  and  vote  on  the  proposed  eight- hour  bill,  H.  R.  3076. 

Believing  that  such  a  course  will  not  only  prove  a  great  benefit  to 
the  working  masses,  but  will  eliminate  the  growing  discontent  among 
our  voters,  and  greatly  oblige, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Bobt.  W.  Du  Bouro. 
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[Cigarmakers'  Local  Union  No.  236,  subordinate  to  the  Cigarmakers'  International 

Union  of  America.] 

Reading,  Pa,,  December  30, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Dear  Sib:  Cigarmakers'  Union  No.  236,  of  Reading,  most  earnestly 
request  that  yon  use  your  influence  in  having  the  eight-hour  bill  (H.  E. 
3070)  become  a  law  in  United  States  Senate. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  your  situation  on  the  subject, 

I  remain,  yours,  fraternally, 
[seal.]  Geo.  Levy. 


[Pecora  Paint  Company,  manufacturers  and  exporters;  fillers  for  iron  and  wood; 
cement  for  stoves,  furnaces,  roofs;  enamels  for  wood,  iron,  plaster;  machinery 

Sdnts,  flat,  egg-shell  gloss,  high  £loss;  mortar  stains  for  coloring  white  mortar; 
ue-blaok  cement  stains  for  coloring  cement.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  24, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Pardon  us  for  infringing  on  your  time,  but  we  wish  to 
offer  our  protest  on  the  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  being  considered  by  the 
United  States  Senate. 

First.  As  applied  to  our  business,  this  bill  would  be  very  onerous. 
We  employ  a  number  of  skilled  laborers,  who  receive  from  $12  to  $18 
per  week,  which  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  eight  hours'  labor,  and 
our  men  would  not  expect  it,  and  they  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  bill, 
particularly  as  we  are  bidding  all  the  time  for  Government  work. 

Second.  Under  present  conditions  of  labor  it  is  impossible  to  get 
enough  men  to  get  our  goods  out  under  ten  hours. 

Third.  Our  men  are  willing  to  work  overtime  occasionally,  and  the 
passing  of  this  bill  would  prevent  it  entirely.  We  close  down  every 
Saturday  at  1  o'clock,  which  gives  them  a  half  holiday,  and  the  eight- 
hour  law  would  stop  this,  as  the  laborers  would  certainly  have  to  pay 
titie  difference  by  making  up  their  forty-eight  hours  a  week  on  Saturday. 

Fourth.  The  passage  of  the  proposed  law  would  be  an  unusual  hard- 
ship on  men  who  are  working  at  piecework.  Many  of  our  young  men 
come  here  at  6  o'clock  in  the  summer,  increasing  their  earning  capacity 
as  much  as  $6  per  week. 

Fifth.  Such  a  law,  excluding  one  class  of  wage-earners,  such  as  rail- 
roads and  transportation  companies,  and  limiting  the  earning  power  on 
work,  is  unconstitutional. 

Sixth.  We  notice  the  bill  does  not  permit  forty-eight  hours  per  week, 
but  limits  the  time  to  eight  hours  per  day,  so  a  man  could  not  make  up 
any  time  lost  in  sickness,  vacations,  or  other  delays. 

Seventh.  Finally,  in  our  opinion,  the  proposed  law  has  been  created 
for  the  beuetit  of  the  labor  against  capital,  while  really  the  laboring 
class  will  suffer.  Then  again,  although  it  favors  orgauized  labor,  in 
their  ignorance  they  have  overlooked  many  of  the  points  mentioned; 
and  further,  we  do  not  think  organized  labor  should  outweigh  the  unor- 
ganized, as  there  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  laboring  population 
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of  the  United  States  who  are  under  organized  labor,  and  this  small 
percentage  is  not  a  corporate  body. 

We  trust  a  careful  consideration  of  these  seven  good  reasons  will 
influence  your  vote  against  the  measure,  and  beg  to  remain, 
Faithfully,  yours, 

8.  Bowen's  Son. 


[Gordon  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  curled  hair.] 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  December  26, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  8.  QUAY,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  House  resolution  No.  307G,  regulating  the  hours  of  work  on 
all  Government  work.  In  reference  to  this  bill  we  would  say  we  fur- 
nish the  Government  from  time  to  time,  indirectly,  with  material. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  that  which  the  Government 
gets  separate  from  the  other. 

Besides,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  not  bought  of  such  as  would  keep  men 
employed  steady;  and  to  attempt  to  manufacture  it  under  an  eight- 
hour  system  and  run  the  rest  of  the  plant  under  a  ten-hour  would  be 
ruinous. 

While  we  are  friendly  to  all  labor  and  would  be  willing  to  see  a 
national  law  that  brought  all  work  and  labor  under  one  system  of 
eight  hours,  or  whatever  is  practical,  yet  we  can  not  see  anything  but 
universal  contention  where  restrictions  are  laid  on  how  many  hours 
shall  be  used  in  making  goods  for  the  Government. 

We  trust  that  you  will  use  your  good  office  in  the  matter,  and  under 
the  circumstances  oppose  the  same. 

Yours,  truly,  Gordon  Bros. 


[The  Lindner  Shoe  Company,  makers  of  ladies'  fine  shoes.] 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  December  23, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  there  is  a  bill  before  your  committee  limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  to  eight  hours,  and  I  would  like  you 
to  use  your  efforts  to  defeat  this  bill,  believing  that  at  this  time  it 
would  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  manufacturers. 

I  have  made  a  pretty  thorough  canvass  of  my  people  without  any 
dissenting  voices  against  the  ten-hour  'system. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  favor  us  in  the  above  request.    Hoping 
that  you  are  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  with  my  best  wishes, 
1  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Jno.  Lindner. 


[J.  H.  Fenton,  hat  manufacturer.] 

Philadelphia,  December  24, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  In  protest  against  passage  of  H.  R.  3076. 

When,  as  in  our  case,  some  work  by  the  piece  and  some  by  the  week, 
it  would  entail  needless  expense  and  trouble. 
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Would  shut  us  out  of  any  work  for  the  Government. 
Unjust  to  manufacturers,  depriving  them  of  constitutional  rights. 
Bespectftdlyf  yours, 

J.  H.  Fenton. 


the  ALISON  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia,  December  24, 1902. 
Hon.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  House  resolution  3076, 
which  we  understand  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  of  serious  detriment  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  entire  country,  and  we  ask  you  to  use  your  influence 
against  its  passage  in  the  Senate.  It  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  permit  the  Government  to  dictate  the  number  of  hours  to 
be  employed  upon  any  work  which  is  competitive;  but  the  worst  effect 
would  be  that  it  will  oblige  private  firms,  corporations,  and  others  to 
establish  that  as  a  standard  for  working  time  iu  their  shops.  This 
would  increase  the  cost  of  production  to  the  extent  that  we  should  feel 
it  severely,  not  only  in  domestic  work,  but  in  all  work  to  be  produced 
for  export.  It  would  also  restrict  product,  as  the  reduction  would  be 
20  per  cent  in  time.  If  additional  shift  was  run,  it  would  compel  some 
of  the  men  to  work  part  day,  part  night,  as  the  great  majority  of  work 
done  would  not  warrant  two  shifts,  and  certainly  it  would  be  impossible 
to  run  three  shifts  on  the  great  majority  of  the  classes  of  work. 

While  this  is  supposed  to  apply  only  to  Government  work,  it  natur- 
ally would  become  the  rule  in  all  work.  If  it  simply  applied  to  Gov- 
ernment work,  the  result  would  be  that  many  of  the  shops  would  not 
do  Government  work,  and  therefore  lessen  competition  and  increase 
very  largely  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  Government,  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions is  that  men  who  work  on  Government  work  can  not  work  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day,  even  though  they  be  furnished  with  private 
work  the  additional  time. 

We  trust  that  you  will  use  your  influence  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  as  it  is  one  of  so  much  importance  to  every  manufacturer  of  the 
State  which  you  represent. 

Yours,  respectfully  Frank  E.  Tobey,  President. 


Standard  Underground  Cable  Company, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  19, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  No. 
3076,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  which  resolution  seeks  to  make  it  obligatory  that  all  manu- 
facturers or  contractors  doing  work  for  the  United  States  Government 
shall  do  the  same  under  an  eight-hour  day  provision. 

We  feel  that  this  is,  or  would  be,  a  wholly  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  as  well  as  with  the 
laborer  himself,  who  might,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would,  prefer 
to  work  longer  and  earn  more  money,  and  that  the  bill  is  iniquitous  in 
every  particular  and  should  be  defeated. 
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We  take  contracts  from  the  United  States  Government  at  various 
times  for  insulated  wires  and  cables,  bnt  if  such  a  bill  is  passed  we 
should  simply  have  to  cease  doing  that  business,  as  we  could  not  manu- 
facture for  the  Government  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  continue  our 
commercial  manufacture  for  the  rest  of  the  country  on  a  ten-hour  basis, 
and  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  for  us  to  go  on  the  eight-hour  basis 
in  our  business. 

There  is  the  very  practical  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  force  to 
run  two  shifts  of  eight  hoars  each,  and  under  normal  conditions  of  busi- 
ness there  would  be  not  enough  work  to  require  two  shifts  right  along. 
This  would  result  in  irregularity  of  employment,  with  great  hardship 
to  many  of  the  employees. 

In  our  processes  of  manufacture  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to 
separate  Government  contracts  from  general  work  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. 

We  earnestly  hope  you  will  lend  your  influence  against  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  and  that  the  committee  will  make  an  unfavorable 
report. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Standard  Underground  Gable  Oo^ 
Per  J.  W.  Marsh, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


[Charles  Lennig  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  Taoony  Chemical  Works.] 

Philadelphia,  December  20, 1902. 

Hon.  Matthew  S.  Quay, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sib:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  what  is  known,  we 
believe,  as  House  resolution  No.  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Commit 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor.  If  this  bill  became  a  law,  we  believe  it 
would  prove  a  great  injury  to  manufacturers  without  being  of  any  ben- 
efit to  laboring  men.  We  do  not  specify  the  objections,  because  there 
are  so  many,  as  you  will  doubtless  see  in  reading  the  resolution  over. 
We  believe  you  would  be  conferring  a  great  favor  on  tbe  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  State  to  use  your  influence  in  preventing  it  from 
becoming  a  law. 

Yours,  truly,  Charles  Lennig  &  Co.,  Inc., 

W.  W.  Heritage,  Business  Manager. 


Souderton,  PA.,  December  19, 1902.. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay. 

Sir:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  address  you  in  reference  to  the  House 
resolution  3076,  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  While  I  do  not  know  what  your  personal  inclination  may  be  in 
respect  to  that  measure,  I  do  know  well  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
intelligent  voters  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  are  opposed  to  such  a 
measure.  Although  this  bill  applies  only  to  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  the  United  States,  it  is  the  initial  step  of  extending  the 
principle  over  all  the  industries  of  our  country,  and  in  that  event  it 
would  have  the  effect  not  only  to  cripple  the  said  industries,  but  will 
go  far  to  pervert  the  principles  of  our  free  institutions  of  the  United 
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States,  which  are  the  rock-bottom  foundations  of  the  policy  which  made 
oar  Government  of  the  United  States  from  the  start,  in  such  a  short 
time,  to  the  present  what  it  is. 

The  greatest  enemy  and  the  most  dangerous  element  striving  to  injure 
and  upset  the  vital  principles  which  were,  and  are  to  day,  what  made  us 
and  will  keep  us  what  we  are  are  the  anarchists  and  those  of  our  citi- 
zens of  anarchistic  proclivities,  and  this  class  are  the  authors  and 
workers  of  this  bill,  as  well  as  of  others  of  similar  import. 

The  United  States  Government  can  no  better  afford  to  be  handicapped 
than  any  other  industrial  concern  in  its  administrative  functions.  There 
are  times  occasionally  when  the  Government  must  not  only  have  eight 
or  ten  hour  days'  work,  but  twenty-four  out  of  every  twenty- four  hours, 
to  accomplish  its  needful  ends.  And  so  long  as  the  laborer  gets  paid 
on  a  basis  per  hour,  rather  than  by  the  day,  he  is  not  the  loser  by  work- 
ing, ten  hours  instead  of  eight  a  day. 

A  ten-hour  day  is  considered  by  energetic  and  progressive  farmers 
and  other  laborers  a  moderate  day's  work,  and  no  reasonable  laborer 
objects  to  such  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours.  A  manufacturer  can  not  be 
successful  under  restrictions  interfering  with  his  operations.  He  may 
be  under  obligations,  and  in  most  cases  is,  to  furnish  goods  to  till  an 
order  at  a  specified  time,  and  a  law  to  restrain  him  would  injuriously 
interfere  with  his  business. 

There  is  an  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which,  if  adhered 
to,  is  ample  for  all  emergencies.  Any  legislation  interfering  with  it  will 
be  a  failure  of  good  results. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  progressive  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  State 
ot  Pennsylvania  that  you  will  use  your  influence  and  endeavor  to  defeat 
this  measure. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Souder. 

Office  of  Sherman  Carpet  Mills, 

Philadelphia,  December  20, 1902. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  House  resolution  (3076)  now  before  the  Senate, 
making  eight  hours  a  day's  labor,  is  in  conflict  with  the  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  guarantees  to  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  common  law  and  the  spirit  of 
equity  to  prevent  adult  males  or  females  who  have  to  earn  a  living 
from  working  such  hours  as  they  desire.    We  therefore  sincerely  hope 
you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  prevent  its  passage. 
Yours,  truly, 

Henry  Holmes  &  Sons,  Inc. 


Resolution  ana  protest  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builder^  Asso- 
ciation, in  convention  assembled  at  Cleveland,  October  !£,  15, 1902, 
against  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  of  measwremmts. 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, in  convention  assembled,  having  carefully  considered  the  pro- 
visions of  House  bill  H.  R.  2054,  do  hereby  emphatically  protest 
against  the  enactment  of  said  bill,  because: 

First.  The  experience  of  Germany,  in  which  the  old  measures  are 
still  in  large  use,  has  shown  that  the  change  can  not  be  completed  even 
after  a  generation  of  confusion. 
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Second.  The  sale  of  many  million  dollars'  worth  of  machine  tools 
has  been  made  abroad  by  members  of  this  association,  especially  to 
France  and  Germany,  without  requirement  or  request  by  the  pur- 
chasers for  changes  in  general  construction,  to  conform  to  metric 
measurements,  the  only  changes  being  in  adjusting'  and  measuring 
screws,  the  great  majority  of  machines  needing  no  changes  whatever. 

Third.  The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  would  entail  an  enormous 
first  cost  of  new  equipment  to  conform  to  the  new  standards  and  a 
constantly  increased  cost  in  the  maintenance  of  a  double  standard  for 
repairs  and  renewals,  and  a  consequent  increased  cost  of  the  product 
to  the  consumer. 


Flather  &  Company,  Inc., 
Manufacturers  of  Machine  Tools, 

Nashua,  N.  IT.,  December  13, 1902. 
Hon.  H.  E.  Burnham,  U.  S.  S., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  there  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate,  the 
substance  of  which  is  as  follows: 

That  in  all  contracts  awarded  by  the  United  States  Government  a 
clause  is  to  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that  work  performed  on  such  eon- 
tracts  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  per  day,  and  that  all  material,  sup- 
plies, etc.,  used  in  executing  such  contracts  must  be  furnished  by  com- 
panies or  individuals  whose  employees  work  but  eight  hours  per  day. 
If  such  a  bill  should  be  passed  and  become  a  law,  it  would  be  very 
injurious  to  all  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  the  workmen.  Our  firms 
have  supplied  machinery  to  the  arsenals  and  navy -yards  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years  and  have  several  machines  under  process  of  con- 
struction at  the  present  time,  but  this  bill  would  bar  us  from  any  such 
contracts  in  the  future,  as  we  could  not  bid  under  such  conditions.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  have  some  men  work  eight  hours  per  day  while 
the  rest  of  the  men  work  fifty-eight  hours  per  week  (our  present 
hours),  and  a  strike  would  undoubtedly  result. 

No  manufacturer  of  machinery  in  the  United  States  could  grant  an 
eight-hour  day  and  pay  the  same  wages  as  are  now  paid.  There  is 
very  sharp  competition,  and  the  manufactured  product  is  much  greater 
than  the  demand  for  this  country;  consequently  a  large  proportion 
must  be  exported,  which  necessitates  our  competing  with  manufac- 
turers who  pay  much  lower  wages  and  work  longer  hours.  Naturally, 
the  transportation  charges  and  duty  on  goods  exported  is  quite  an 
item,  and  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  very  injurious  to  manufacturers 

and  workmen  alike,  for  the  reason  that  if  manufacturers  can  not  get 

reasonable  returns  from  their  business  they  can  not  employ  workmen. 

Trusting  vou  will  see  the  justice  of  our  objections  to  the  bill  and 

use  your  influence  in  oposition  to  it,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Flathbr  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

Joseph  Flather,  Treasurer. 
The  Marx  Flather  Planer  Company, 

Mark  Flather,  Treasurer. 
The  E.  J.  Flather  Manufacturing  Company, 
E.  J.  Flather. 
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Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company, 

Manchester,  JV.  H.,  December  12, 1902. 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Burnham,  U.  S.  S., 

Washington,,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  informed  that  there  is  now  in  the  Senate  a  bill, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  forbidding  Government  officers 
to  purchase  any  supplies  or  material  for  Government  use  which  has 
not  been  manufactured  under  the  eight-hour  system. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fa^t  that  the  passing  of  such  a  bill 
practically  prohibits  manufacturers  in  New  Hampshire  from  furnish- 
ing any  supplies  to  the  Government,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  "would  be  greatly  against  the  interest  of  all  New  Hampshire 
manufacturers. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  F.  Straw,  Agent. 


[Drew  Machinery  Agency,  W.  E.  Drew,  manager,  W.  H.  Wheeler,  superintendent 
Machinery  bought,  exchanged,  sold,  or  appraised.] 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  December  10, 1902. 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Burnham, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  greatly  interested  in  thcdefeat  of  House  resolu- 
tion No.  3076,  which  we  understand  is  now  beforfe  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, and  wish  to  enter  a  firm  protest  against  the  passage  of  such  a  bill, 
as  neither  in  the  interests  of  workingmen  or  their  employers. 

Writer  has,  as  agent  of  the  S.  C.  Forsaith  Machine  Company,  and 
as  manager  of  the  Drew  Machinery  Agency,  had  over  thirty  years' 
experience  with  work  upon  Government  contracts,  covering  machinery 
and  material,  and,  from  practical  knowledge  thus  gained,  one  can  only 
appreciate  the  burden  this  would  place  upon  the  emptors  of  labor 
where  engaged  upon  Government  work,  as  it  is  customary  for  such 
work  in  furnishing  machinery  and  material  for  the  various  navy -yards, 
arsenals,  etc.,  to  have  the  work  progress  through  the  shops  simulta- 
neously with  other  work  and  orders,  and  there  is  no  practical  means 
of  discriminating,  and  so  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  it  would 
mean  that  we  would  wish  to  abandon  all  efforts  to  obtain  Government 
contracts,  as  we  would  not  wish  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  possibility 
of  the  fines  and  penalties  involved  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
question. 

For  instance,  this  company  has  just  completed  a  contract  for  the 
League  Island  Navy- Yard,  amounting  to  $19,100,  the  materials  under 
that  contract  having  been  obtained  from  seven  different  concerns,  our 
bid  being  something  like  $3,800  under  the  next  highest  bid,  thus 
effecting  that  amount  of  saving  to  the  Government,  and  we  know  of 
no  shop  in  the  United  States  that  could  have  furnished  all  from  their 
own  works  within  the  time  specified  under  the  contract,  and  we  do 
not  believe  any  one  of  the  firms  from  which  the  material  came  could 
have  been  induced  to  make  a  bid  to  carry  along  this  work  upon  the 
basis  of  eight  hours  per  day  in  connection  with  their  regular  work  by 
the  day  and  by  contract. 

As  another  illustration,  we  call  attention  to  the  large  amount  of 
machinery  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  called  for 
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proposals,  opening  September  9  last,  nearly  all  the  tools  requiring 
motors  connected  for  independent  driving. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  firm  in  the  United  States  who  would  or 
could  have  furnished  five  machines  from  the  entire  lot  complete  from 
their  own  works;  and  of  forty-six  motors  which  were  called  for  in  the 
lot,  they  are  all  being  built  at  various  electrical  machinery  factories 
where  motors  are  a  specialty,  and  where  those  called  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  probably  one  in  five  thousand,  and  you  can  not  but  appre- 
ciate the  disadvantage  under  which  any  one  of  the  electrical  machinery 
companies  would  labor  in  endeavoring  to  construct  a  few  motors  in 
connection  with  their  regular  work,  and  being  obliged  to  employ  no 
labor  other  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

There  can  certainly  be  but  one  effect  as  regards  the  United  States 
Government  should  such  a  bill  become  a  law,  and  that  would  be  to 
materially  enhance  every  article  which  the  Government  has  occasion 
to  purchase,  either  under  public  advertisement  or  private  call,  in  our 

1'udgment,  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  we  believe  more  rather  than 
ess. 

We  can  not  possibly  believe  that  any  practical  manufacturing  firm 
can  favor  such  a  bill,  or  can  turn  out  work  for  the  Government  in  car- 
rying forward  with  regular  work  at  any  reasonable  cost,  preferring  to 
lose  such  possible  contracts  rather  than  to  be  involved  in  endless  con- 
troversies with  both  workmen  and  the  Government,  and  we  urge  very 
strongly  your  influencesfor  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  both  in  the  interests 
of  the  workingmen  and  as  well  of  the  Government  and  the  employers. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  E.  Dbew, 
Manager  Drew  Machinery  Agency. 
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